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ENGLAND  AND  WAL 


FROM  LONDON  TO  BIRMINGHAM. 


IT  was  by  the  Birmingham  "  Down  Train"  that 
I  ventured  to  take  my  first  timid  steps  into  the 
English  world.  ''Down  Trains"  are  those  that 
leave  London,  while  those  that  proceed  towards 
the  metropolis  are  called  "  Up  Trains."  It  is  the 
same  in  most  countries.  The  capital  city  of  a 
nation  seems  to  be  always  looked  upon  as  occupy- 
ing a  more  elevated  position  than  the  rest  of  the 
country ;  as  standing  high  up  on  a  kind  of  moral 
mountain. 

It  may  sound  somewhat  strangely  to  talk  of 
solitude  in  a  Birmingham  down  train ;  yet,  with 
hundreds  of  human  beings,  before  me  and  behind 
me,  in  the  same  suite  of  carriages,  there  I  sat 
quite  alone  and  perhaps  in  no  other  situation  does 
a  man  feel  so  entirely  alone.  He  sees  no  one  but 
himself,  cannot  change  his  place  or  arrest  his  ra- 
pid career,  nor  can  he  quit  the  solitude  in  which 
he  feels  himself  confined.  All  he  can  do  is  to 
look  into  a  map,  to  study  the  fields  and  houses  that 
are  running  away  from  him ;  and  now  and  then, 
if  his  ideas  come  to  a  stand  still,  he  may  take  a 
book  to  wile  awuy  his  time. 

A  bird  flutters  along  upon  our  course,  and  above, 
the  clouds  follow  in  the  same  direction.  The  ma- 
chinery of  man  has  beaten  ye  in  the  race,  ye  deni- 
zens of  air!  The  bird  exhausted  perches  on  a 
branch,  and  the  clouds,  though  flying  on  the 
pinions  of  the  wind,  remain  behind  us. 

But  hold  !  We  are  at  a  station  !  What  a  stir, 
what  a  bustle  we  have  h*re !  I  am  no  longer  alone. 
A  lady,  a  servant,  and  child,  enter  the  carriage, 
and  place  themselves  opposite  to  me.  The  lady's 
friends  shake  hands  with  her  and  take  leave,  with 
railroad  speed.  There  is  one  comes  running  up 
with  a  basket  of  fruit  for  the  juvenile  traveller. 
Oh,  how  sweet  are  the  fruits  of  friendship !  thinks 
the  stranger,  to  whom  no  one  brings  a  greeting. 
Scarcely,  however,  was  the  train  in  motion  again, 
when  my  fair  travelling  companion  began  to  grieve 
and  lament,  lest  her  luggage  should  have  been  left 
behind.  In  the  hurry  of  getting  in  and. taking 
leave,  she  had  not  had  time  to  look  to  her  boxes. 
I  consoled  her  as  well  as  I  could  by  telling  her 
that  the  servants  of  the  company  were  always 
very  attentive  to  these  matters,  but  she  would  not 
be  tranquillized.  She  continued  anxiously  to  stretch 
her  head  out  of  the  window,  and  at  last,  to  her 
great  joy,  succeeded  in  discovering,  on  the  top  of 
the  carriage  immediately  behind  us,  the  trunks 
she  was  in  search  of. 


Her  little  girl  was  a  constant  source  of  enter- 
tainment to  us  all.  A  fruit  or  a  flower  sufficed  to 
keep  the  child  in  good  humour,  but  she  was  de- 
lighted with  the  cows  and  the  sheep,  the  houses 
and  the  bridges,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  et  ceteras 
that  were  constantly  flying  away  from  us.  Every 
time  we  came  to  a  tunnel,  she  nestled  her  head, 
with  all  its  curls,  under  her  mother's  shawl.  She 
preferred  the  darkness  of  her  own  making,  to  that 
which  was  imposed  upon  her. 

The  pun  shone  brightly,  so  we  had  the  shadow 
of  the  whole  train  running  along  by  the  side  of 
ue.  We  were  much  athused  to  see  the  guard 
(meaning  his  shudow)  running  along  sometimes 
from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  other ;  jumping 
from  carriage  to  carriage,  and  nimbly  climbing 
over  the  bales  and  boxes  in  his  way.  Sometimes 
he  seemed  to  jump  over  the  trees  and  haystacks 
and  cottages  by  the  roadside.  I  had  a  lively  no- 
lion  of  Peter  Schlemihl's  shadow  running  away 
from  him,  and  of  the  poor  shadowless  sufferer  run- 
ning after  it. 

A  man  passes  the  several  stations  along  the  line, 
without  seeing  any  thing  of  them.  He  hears  their 
names — Watford!  Stratford!  Hemel  Hempstead ! 
Northampton!  but  he  may  think  himself  particu- 
larly fortunate  if  he  catch  but  a  glance  of  one  of 
their  church  steeples,  or  of  two  or  three  houses  of 
their  suburbs.  When  I  saw  the  fine  pointed  spires 
of  Coventry  right  before  me,  I  flattered  myself 
with  the  belief  that  of  this  interesting  old  town, 
at  least,  I  should  have  a  tolerable  view.  Vain 
hope !  Scarcely  had  the  spires  shown  themselves 
at  our  side  when  they  were  already  gone.  It  was 
but  a  "peep"  we  had  of  Coventry,  a  place  illus- 
trious for  the  peeping  propensities  of  one  of  its 
townsmen  in  days  of  yore. 

At  length,  in  all  the  glory  of  its  lofty  chimneys, 
its  smoke  and  its  dirt,  there  arose  before  us  the 
town  to  which  we  had  it  in  contemplation  to  de- 
vote a  larger  portion  of  our  immediate  attention. 
I  mean  the  town  which  lies  half-way  between  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool,  the  town  which  Camden  alrea- 
dy calls  incolis  inferlum  ft  incudibus  resonans  ; 
the  town  of  Bromichham  or  Bremichham,  a  name 
probably  derived  from  the  Saxon  words — bram, 
broom ;  and  ham,  home.  At  least  there  iS  some 
probability  in  this  etymology,  which,  if  correct, 
would  imply  a  close  affinity  between  the  names  of 
Birmingham  and  Bremen.  The  Latin  name  for 
Birmingham  is  no  other  than  Bremenium. 


4  BIRMINGHAM. 

_  of  smaller  articles,  comprised  by  the  English  un- 

BiRiftNiiij  AM.  'der  the  general  name  of  "hardware." 

Now,  as  iron  is  found,  more  or  less,  everywhere 

I  arrived  a  little  too  W«e  for  the  riots-season,  for  jn  England,  and  as  manufacturing  industry  also 
Septv*ubcr  had  already  b°Suni  ar>d  the  season  for  jgi  more  or  less,  disseminated  throughout  the  coun- 
distnrbaiivj  s^eir-^  invariably  fixed  for  July.*  I  try,  these  several  branches  of  iron  work  are  like- 
saw  nothing,  therefore,  of  the  Birmingham  July  wise  found  in  full  activity  in  all  parts  of  England, 
days, — of  which  by-the-bye,  Birmingham  has  far  Still,  certain  towns  and  districts  may  always  be 
more  than  Paris,  except  the  afler-throes,  the  com-  pointed  out,  as  those  in  which  one  or  other  of  these 
plaints  about  dulncss  of  business  and  want  of  branches  has  been  developed  in  an  extraordinary 
credit,  and  then  the  queen's  proclamations,  every-  degree.  For  the  large  and  coarse  ironworks  there 
where  posted  up  against  the  churches,  and  plas-  'are  the  extensive  foundries  of  South  Wales,  where 
tered  over  with  mud.  •  the  most  productive  iron  mines  in  the  kingdom 

When  we  inquire  into  the  ancient  history  of  are  situated,  and  as  the  transport  of  so  heavy  a 
manufacturing  towns,  we  generally  find  that  the  material  would  necessarily  add  greatly  to  the  cost 
first  way  in  which  they  employed  their  industry, 'of  this  description  of  manufacture,  the  foundries 
was  in  the  manufacturing  of  arms.  This  was  the  ]  are  always  established  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
case  even  with  Manchester,  where  nothing  now  is  mines. 

made  but  woven  stuffs,  but  where  in  the  olden  For  the  making  of  machines,  Lancashire  and 
time,  there  existed  only  a  few  manufactories  of  Manchester  in  particular,  take  precedence  of  all 
arms  and  iron  tools.  This  course  of  things  ap-  other  parts  of  the  country;  nevertheless,  impor- 
pears  natural  enough  ;  for  most  of  the  instruments  tant  establishments  for  manufacturing  machines 
employed  in  preparing  the  most  delicate  fabrics, '  are  also  found  in  Leeds,  Glasgow,  and  other  towns, 
not  excepting  silk  and  velvet,  are  of  iron,  and  The  70,000  souls  that  constitute  the  knife-grind, 
therefore  it  was  natural  that  weavers  and  spinners ,  ing  population  of  Sheffield,  have  the  cutlery  busi- 
should  prefer  to  settle  in  places  where  the  smiths, ness,  in  a  great  measure,  in  their  own  hands, 
and  other  workers  in  metal  enjoyed  some  reputa-j  All  the  remaining  articles,  large  and  small,  into 
tion.  Sometimes,  the  new  branches  of  industry  which  iron  is  fashioned,  as  well  as  copper,  brass, 
almost  superseded  the  old  ones,  as  has  been  the '  and  other  metals,  all,  however,  of  trifling  impor- 
case  at  Manchester;  while  other  places  have  re-  tance  compared  to  iron,  are  included  in  the  gene- 


mained  true  to  their  original  pursuits,  as  Birming- 
ham for  instance,  where,  from  the  earliest  time, 
iron,  copper,  and  brass  were  fashioned  into  form, 
and  where  the  same  avocations  still  continue, 
though  now  carried  on  upon  a  scale  scarcely  anti. 
cipated  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
All  manufacturing  industry  connected  with  the 


ral  term  of  "  hardware,"  for  which  Birmingham 
is,  without  comparison,  the  principal  seat  of  manu- 
facture. 

Camden  already  speaks  of  the  town  as  "  re- 
sounding with  arnbosses,"  as  if  the  whole  place 
were  busily  engaged  in  forging  horse-shoes ;  but 
these  ambosses  and  hammers,  with  which  the  an- 


fabrication  of  metals  may  be  classed  in  the  follow-  cestors  of  the  good  people  of  Birmingham  were 
ing  divisions : — firstly,  the  forging  of  large  heavy,  wont  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  unpliant 
or  coarse  articles,  as  iron  ships,  iron  bridges,  chain  |  metal,  have  since  been  transformed  into  machines 
cables,  &.c.  Secondly,  large  machines,  whether  of  of  such  colossal  dimensions,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  coarse  or  a  fine  description;  thirdly,  what  the]  into  such  diminutive  files,  and  polishing  stones, 
English  call  "cutlery  ware,"  including  all  kinds 'that  the  old  poetical  expression  can  scarcely  be 
of  cutting  tools;  and  fourthly,  the  countless  host  looked  on  as  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 

things. 

To  give  my  readers  some  idea  of  the  variety  of 
occupations  connected  with  the  fabrication  of  me- 
tals, that  are  carried  on  here,  I  will  take  the  Bir- 
mingham Directory  of  last  year,  in  which  I  find  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  scvwal  trades  of  the  town, 


"The  most  serious  riots  in  Birmingham  occurred  in 
1791  and  1839.  In  the  former  year,  the  mob  plunder- 
ed the  to.vn  for  four  days — from  the  14th  to  the  17th 
of  July — and  the  objeeta  of  popular  fury  were  chiefly 
the  houses  of  the  disseniers.  In  the  latter  year,  the 


interrupiion  of  business,  and   the   supremacy  of  the      :.,  /.  .    , 

populace,  lasted   a  longer  time,  namely  from  the  4,h '  ^ith  the  number  of  indifMuals  engaged  in  each. 

till  the  15th  olJuly.    The  mischief  done  in  the  latter  Under  the  letter  B,  I  find  the  following : 

year,  however,  was  less,  though  many  persons  of  pro-  _ 

perty  were  great  sufferers,  particularly  certain  silver-!  {*  acKsniiths 4f 

smiths  and  jewellers,  with  whose  costly  wares  (silver  Be   founders 11 

tea-pots,  dishes,  and   candlesticks),    the    windows   ofl|    Iowa-makers 1. 

several  obnoxious  individuals  were  demolished.    The1  Hit-makers   1<5 

mob  stole  but  little,  but  destroyed  the  houses  of  seve- 1  Brassfounders 1JO 

ral  persons  who  had  become  objects  of  popular  aver-  Brtiziers f£ 

nion.     On   this  occasion  it  was  riot  hatred  of  the  dis- ,  British-plate-makers <20 

•enters,  but  the  conspiracies  of  the  chartists,  that  led   Buckle-makers I 

lo  the  disturbances.     The  year  1839  was  followed  by   Button-manufacturers i. .       II 

two  years  undistinguished  by  tumult;  but  in  1842,  the  Anti  Inl?  nrlicle  IS  farther  divided  into  gold  button. 
moiiih  of  July  brought  again  some  anxious  days  wiihmakers-  8llver  button-makers,  metal  button-makers, 
it.  Nevertheless,  though  from  Birmingham,  the  head-  Pearl  bulion-makers,  Sic. 


quariers  of  chnrtism,  were  thrown  some  of  the  prin- 


Under  C,  I  find  :- 


cipal  firebrands  by  which,  in  the  course  of  that  sum- 
mer, the  English  manufacturing  districts  were  so  often  Candlestick-makers 22 

set  in  II  .nirs,  still  Birmingham  iiself,  being  well  sup-  Casters 30 

plied  \viih  troops,  remained  tolerably  quiet,  and  suf-  Candelabra-makers 20 

fered   upon   the   whole   less  than  many  other  towns. ,  Coopers -. 45 

When  I  arrived,  on  the  13th  of  September,  I  found  j  Copper  Companies 4 

order  perfectly  re-established.  [Copper-plate  printers 70 


BIRMINGHAM. 


To  show  the  extent  to  which  the  division  oficurrent  among  certain  negro  nations  of  Africa, 
labour  is  carried,  I  turn  to  letter  G,  where  1  find  'South  America,  and  America  generally,  are,  how- 
tlie  following  enumeration  of  trades  connected  ever,  the  principal  customers,  and  the  constant 


with  the  manufacture  of  guns  : — 

Gun  manufacturers    22 

Gun-barrel  makers 25 


study  of  the  manufacturers  is  to  find  something 
that  may  please  the  tastes  and  fancies  prevalent  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  To  carry  on  spe- 
culations of  this  description,  an  exact  knowledge 


Gun-barrel  nbbers 4  of  the  laws  regulating  the  import  duties  of  distant 

Gun-breech  forgers 6  ;  countries,  is  absolutely  necessary.     Thus,  for   in- 

Gun  engravers  ..  17  stance,  the   imnort   duties  in  Russia,  on   all  mptnl 


Gun  engravers I7! stance,  the  import  duties  in  Russia,  on  all  metal 

Gun-furniture  polishers 10  wares,  are  regulated  by  weight.   Candlesticks  and 

other  articles  destined  for  that  market  are,  in  con- 
sequence,  made  hollow,  and  filled  up  after  their  ar- 
rival there.  A  great  extent  of  ethnographical  and 


Gun  forgers  and  filers 40 

Gun-slock  makers 3 


T  'geographical  knowledge  thus  becomes  indispensa- 
different  descriptions    of  hammer   makers,  but  I   ble  to  a  Birmingham  manufacturer.    Even  during 


thought  it  certainly  a  striking  instance  of  the  di- 
vision of  labour,  when  I  found  that  the  making  of 
inkstands  formed  a  distinct  branch  of  manufac- 
ture, and  when  I  met  in  my  Directory  such  trades 


during 

my  short  stay  1  saw  quite  enough  to  be  really 
astonished  at  the  varied  and  extensive  information 
possessed  by  the  superior  workmen,  who,  when  I 
spoke  to  them  of  the  early  history  of  their  several 


as  coffin  nail  makers,  ring-turners,  dog  collar  branches  of  art  showed  themselves  quite  familiar 
makers,  tooth-pick  case  makers,  nshmg-hook  ma- j  whh  the  fablicg  of  nncient  Egypt  and  modern 
kers,  stirrup  makers,  packing-needle  makers,  &c.  <-"  • 


China. 

The  history  of  many  branches  of  trade  form  im- 
portant episodes  in  the  history  of  Birmingham. 
Thirty  years  ago  there  were  only  two  manufac- 
turers of  plated  goods  in  the  town ;  at  present 
there  are  seventy,  and  each  employs  from  ten  to  a 
hundred  workmen  Fifteen  years  ago,  the  manu- 
facture  of  papier  machd  was  first  introduced,  I  be- 
lieve from  France,  but  now  this  material  may  be 
seen  fashioned  in  hnge  masses,  with  saws  and 
planes.  Tables,  sofas,  presses,  and  almost  every 
article  of  ornamental  furniture,  are  now  made  of 
paper,  and  are  even  said  to  have  many  advantages 
of  the  same  articles  trade  of  wood.  They  are 
lighter,  more  easily  cleaned,  and  less  liable  to 
break. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  branches  of  trade, 
which,  after  having  flourished  for  many  years, 
have  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance.  Among 
these  may  be  instanced  the  manufacturing  of 
buckles,  the  fabrication  of  which  was  carried  on 
at  Birmingham  on  such  an  immense  scale,  that, 
when  shoe-buckles  suddenly  went  out  of  fashion 
in  all  Europe,  many  thousands  of  workmen,  who 
had  spent  their  lives  in  learning  to  make  buckles, 
were  thrown  into  the  greatest  dislrcss.  They  sent 
a  petition  to  George  IV.,  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
praying  him  to  try  the  effect  of  his  royal  example 
in  bringing  shoe-buckles  into  fashion  again  ;  but 
the  current  of  fashion  was  too  strong  for  even  a 
prince  to  turn  it,  and  the  buckle-makers  were 
forced  to  seek  other  channels  for  the  employment 
of  their  capital  and  industry. 

Another  article  that,  of  late  years,  has  risen  to 
great  importance  in  Birmingham,  is  that  of  steel 
M  ^°"""^"-  pens.  I  saw  one  establishment  in  which  about  a 
tal  Truth  and  Bible  Truth  medals,"  each  of  which  hundred  workmen  were  engaged  in  the  fabrication 


It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  a  man  who 
spends  all  his  life  in  making  coffin-nails  or  pack- 
ing-needles, must  acquire  an  astonishing  dexterity 
in  his  particular  department. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  a  traveller  to  see 
more  than  a  very  small  number  of  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  of  Birmingham  ;  but  there 
are  some  that  will  amply  reward  the  trouble  of  a 
visit,  as  a  number  of  different  works  are  often 
carried  on  simultaneously  on  the  same  premises, 
though  each  description  of  manufacture  is  in  such 
cases  kept  carefully  apart  from  the  others.  One 
establishment  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Messrs.  Collis 
and  Co.,  in  whose  workshops  a  stranger  may  see 
hundreds  of  different  descriptions  of  manufacture 
going  on  at  the  same  time,  and  in  whose  show 
rooms  he  may  be  almost  said  to  contemplate  an 
exhibition  of  all  the  products  of  Birmingham  in- 
dustry. This  establishment  was  originally  found- 
ed by  Sir  Edward  Thomason,  a  well  known  artist, 
who  executed  many  admirable  casts  in  bronze ; 
medals,  statues,  urns,  &,c.  One  of  his  medals  was 
shown  me  as  the  only  one  bearing  reference  to 
Napoleon  that  was  ever  executed  in  England.  It 
was  made  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  and  bore 
only  this  inscription  :  "  The  Emperor  Napoleon. 
Died  at  Rupert's  Valley,  St.  Helena."  Of  course 
the  medals  relating  to  Wellington's  victories  are 
more  numerous.  Even  the  alphabet  has  in  Bir- 
mingham been  fashioned  into  medals,  twenty-six 
of  which  are  put  up  together  in  neat  little  boxes, 
and  a  large  sale  must  be  expected,  for  I  saw  great 
quantities  of  them  piled  up  in  the  show-rooms.  Of 
another  description  of  small  medals  I  likewise  saw 
large  quantities.  These  were  called  "Testamen- 


bore  the  impress  of  some  scene  from  sacred  his- 
tory. The  whole,  packed  in  a  sm;ill  box,  formed 
a  medallic  catechism,  by  the  aid  of  which,  it  is 
supposed,  the  children,  while  playing  with  their 
counters,  may  have  the  great  truths  of  their  reli- 
gion duly  impressed  upon  their  minds. 

As  the  people  of  Birmingham  extend  their  spe- 


of  an  article  apparently  so  insignificant.  I  heard 
of  another,  in  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  people 
were  employed,  and  where  forty  tons  of  steel  were 
yearly  converted  into  pens.  A  ton  of  steel  pro- 
duces 1,440,000  pens.  This  manufacture,  there- 
fore, must  every  year  send  into  the  world  no  less 
than  57,000,000  of  steel  pens,  thus  making  the  ex- 


culations  over  the  whole  world,  one  may  see  in  islence  of  2,000,000  of  geese  superfluous, 
show-rooms  of  this  description,  articles,  the  utility  Not  the  least  remarkable  places  are  the  button- 
of  which  is  estimated  only  by  the  wild  inhabitants  rooms,  in  which  the  different  buttons  for  the  army 
of  some  distant  and  uncivilized  land.  Here,  for  jand  navy,  and  for  the  liveries  of  private  families, 
instance,  I  saw  some  strangely  fashioned  money,  iare  manufactured  in  astonishing  quantities.  One 
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button-maker  in  Birmingham,  I  was  told,  had,  on 
his  premises,  in  1834,  no  less  than  10,000  different 
dies  for  livery  buttons. 

Although,  of  late  years,  the  quantity  of  articles 
produced  in  Birmingham  has  been  increased  to  so 
astonishing  an  extent,  the  quantity  of  metil  work- 
ed up  has  certainly  not  been  increased  in  any  thing 
like  a  eorresponding  degree.  This  is  owing  to  the 


As  every  musket  mado  at  Birmingham  must 
pass  through  this  room,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
number  made.  I  was  told  that,  on  an  average, 
5,000  were  proofed  every  week,  which  would  give 
260,000  in  a  year.  During  the  war,  it  is  supposed, 
about  500,000  were  made  every  year. 

The  various  branches  of  industry  carried  on  at 
Birmingham  are  mostly  conducted  on  a  very  small 


superior  lightness  now  given  to  so  many  tilings  in  .scale,  when  compared  with  those  of  Manchester 
daily  use.  Muskets  and  fowling-pieces  are  much  and  other  large  towns.  The  consequence  is,  that 
less  heavy  than  they  used  to  be,  and  even  steam  though,  next  to  Manchester,  Birmingham  is  the 
engines,  without  losing  any  thing  of  their  power,  most  populous  of  all  the  manufacturing  towns, 


have  lost  much  of  their  former  weight.  A  manu- 
facturer of  lamps  in  Birmingham  told  me,  that 
there  were  some  articles  which  he  now  made  of 
about  one-fourth  the  weight  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  give  them  fifteen  years  ago. 

One  of  the  principal  branches  of  Birmingham 
industry  is  the  fabrication  of  ruv.arms,  and  this 
town,  whose  tranquillity  during  the  last  war  was 
not  disturbed  by  the  report  of  a  single  hostile  gun, 
furnished,  not  only  to  England,  but  likewise  to  the 


i,  uui  omy  in  cjngiauu,  uui  iinawwa  MI  ui 

of  England,  more  materials  of  war,  and  three  thousand   pounds,   and   often    less,   for   the 


instruments  for  the  destruction  of  human  life,  than 
all  the  other  manufacturing  cities  of  the  world  put 
together.  Between  1804  and  1815,  not  less  than 
5,000,000  of  muskets  were  made  here  ;  and,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  this  is  said  to  be  about  the 
number  of  human  beings  destroyed  in  the  course 
of  Napoleon's  wars. 

All  muskets  manufactured  at  Birmingham  must 
be  submitted  to  a  test  imposed  by  government, 
which  takes  place  in  what  is  called  the  "  proof- 
house."  Muskets  that  have  stood  this  test  are 
stamped.  I  went  to  see  this  interesting  proof- 
house.  I  was  told  that  every  musket  was  there 
filled  with  a  charge  five  limes  as  powerful  as  that 
which  it  was  expected  to  carry  when  in  ordinary 
use.  There  are  rooms  in  which  the  proofing  car- 
tridges are  prepared,  others  in  which  the  muskets 
are  loaded,  and  a  place,  called  "  the  hole,"  where 
they  are  discharged.  This  is  managed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  the  loaded  muskets,  100  or  120 
at  a  time,  arc  placed  side  by  side  upon  a  low  scaf- 
folding, upon  which  it  is  possible  to  fasten  them 
completely.  Their  mouths  are  turned  towards  the 
inner  wall  of  the  room,  where  the  bullets  fly  into 
a  heap  of  sand.  The  walls  of  the  room  are  of 
great  strength  and  thickness,  and  the  doors  and 
windows  are  strongly  barricaded  with  iron.  A 
train  of  powder  is  then  laid,  running  over  the 
touch-hole  of  each  piece,  to  a  small  opening,  where 
it  is  fired.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  120  mus- 
kets,  intended  for  the  navy,  were  tried.  These  a£e 
of  larger  calibre  than  those  in  use  in  the  army. 
After  the  discharge  had  taken  place,  a  little  time 
was  allowed  for  the  smoke  to  clear  away  before 
we  entered  the  proof-room,  where  we  found  that 
seven  barrels  had  burst,  but  that  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  had  stood  the  test.  The  superintendent 
of  the  establishment  told  me,  that  sometimes  as 
many  us  twenty  out  of  a  hundred  would  burst,  but 
very  often  also  fewer  than  seven.  If  we  take  five 
or  six  per  cent,  as  the  average,  it  gives  us  a  high 
idea  of  the  excellent  workmanship  of  English  gun- 
makers.  We  were  told  that,  not  long  ago,  a  work- 
man, who  had  been  detected  in  some  little  pecula- 
tion, found  means  to  secrete  himself  in  the  proof- 
room, where  he  placed  his  body  immediately  in 
front  of  the  battery.  He  was  found  quite  dead, 
and  pierced  by  six  bullets. 


containing  nearly  200,000  inhabitants,  yet  it  is 
peculiarly  uninviting  and  monotonous  in  its  out- 
ward appearance.  In  Manchester  you  see  large 
manufacturing  establishments  and  colossal  ware- 
houses, on  which  no  trifling  degree  of  architectu- 
ral ornament  has  been  expended,  not  to  speak  of 
the  magnificent  termini  of  some  half  dozen  of  rail- 
roads. Nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  seen  at  Bir- 
mingham. There  the  majority  of  the  manufac- 
turers are  men  trading  upon  capitals  of  two  or 


working  of  metals  has  not  yet  set  in  motion  any 
machines  of  such  huge  dimensions  as  arc  employed 
for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton.  Whether, 
owing  to  this  cause  or  not,  Birmingham,  compared 
with  Manchester,  is  evidently  deficient  in  large 
buildings  and  public  institutions.  The  town  covers 
a  space  of  about  nine  English  square  miles,  and 
the  greater  part  of  this  space  is  occupied  by  a  mass 
of  small,  uniform,  and  mean-looking  houses,  inha- 
bited by  the  work-people.  A  large  portion  of  Bir- 
mingham might  be  described  as  a  wilderness  of 
houses,  all  equally  ugly,  an  ungainly  mass,  un- 
broken by  a  single  building  of  a  pleasing  exterior. 
The  few  public  buildings  that  there  are  in  the  town 
lie  close  together,  and  all  nearly  in  the  centre. 
There  we  beheld  the  principal  churches,  the  town- 
hall,  the  schools,  the  chief  hotels,  &c.,  all  coin- 
prised  within  the  space  of  less  than  half  an  Eng- 
lish square  mile  ;  in  the  great  suburban  wilderness 
that  has  grown  up  around  the  inner  nucleus  of  the 
town,  the  only  thing  to  interrupt  the  general  uni- 
formity, is  here  and  there  a  Methodist,  nn  Inde- 
pendent, or  a  Unitarian  chapH.  Some  of  this  mo- 
notony may  be  owing  to  the  situation  of  Birming- 
ham, in  a  large  plain,  unbroken  by  any  pictn- 
resque  object.  The  little  rivulet,  the  Rea,  and  a 
few  canals,  creep  through  the  town,  without  con- 
tributing in  any  way  to  its  embellishment.  Lon- 
don has  her  Thames,  Liverpool  her  Mersey,  and 
Moscow  and  Rome  have  their  mountains,  where 
their  inhabitants  may  at  least  breathe  a  fresher 
and  a  freer  atmosphere.  Birmingham  has  no- 
thing of  the  kind,  nothing  but  a  dull,  and  endless 
succession  of  house  after  house,  and  street  after 
street. 

On  leaving  Birmingham  you  do  not  immediate- 
ly get  away  from  the  regions  of  hardware.  Many 
of  the  neighbouring  towns  devote  themselves  to 
the  same  branch  of  industry.  Dudley,  Walsall, 
Wedncsbury,  Wolverhampton,  Dilston,  Stour- 
bridge,  are  all  populous  places,  and  all  in  the 
"hardware  line."  In  the  same  way  Manchester 
is  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  cotton. spinning  sa- 
tellites. What  may  be  the  cause  of  this  decided 
supremacy  maintained  by  some  one  town  in  each 
of  the  manufacturing  districts,  I  know  not.  Man- 
chester contains  350,000  inhabitants,  and  none  of 
the  other  towns  in  the  cotton  district  has  more 
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than  50,000.     Birmingham  has  200,000,  and  none 
of  her  neighbours  more  than  30,000. 

The  value  of  all  the  hardware  and  cutlery  ex- 
ported from  England  during  a  succession  of  years, 
was  as  follows :  in  1834,  it  amounted  to  1,485,253 
Ibs.;  in  1835,  to  l,833,0431bs.;  in  1836,  to  2,271,- 
3131bs.;  in  1837,  to  1, 460,8081  bs. ;  in  1838,  to 
l,498,3271bs.;  in  1839,  to  1,828,52 libs. ;  in  1840, 
to  l,345,8811bs.;  in  1841,  to  l,693,900Ibs.  The 
principal  customer  for  these  goods  was  North 
America,  which  took  somewhat  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  whole  quantity  exported,  buying  about 
nine  times  as  much  cutlery  and  hardware  from 
England,  as  was  bought  by  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  These  figures,  however,  would  give 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  whole  quantity  manufac- 
tured. The  home  consumption  carries  off  more 
than  double  the  quantity  exported,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  hardware  and  cutlery  annually  made 
in  England  can,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  more 


chose  to  have  an  annual  sum  of  money,  and  its 
revenues  at  the  present  day  are  152.  a-year,  as  they 
were  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  new  building  for  the  Birmingham  school 
was  completed  in  1838,  and  is  certainly  the  hand- 
somest erection  of  the  kind  in  England,  not  ex- 
cepting Eton.  It  is  built  in  what  the  English  call 
the  Tudor  Gothic  style,  and  presents  a  large  hand- 
some parallelogram  divided  into  two  courts,  by  a 
broad  handsome  gothic  corridor.  What  struck  me 
most  on  entering  this  school,  was  to  find,  for  the 
450  pupils  who  received  instruction  there,  only 
two  school-rooms,  or  more  properly  speaking 
school-halls.  One  of  these  is  for  the  commercial 
school,  and  the  other  for  the  classical  school.  In 
the  former  200,  and  in  the  latter  250  boys  received 
their  education,  scholars  of  eight  and  eighteen 
years  old  sitting  together  in  the  same  room.  For 


gothic  cathedra,  whence  he  could  easily  overlook 


than  4,500,0001bs.     Nor  even  then  have  we  the! the  whole  room,  and  for  the  under  masters  there 
full  amount  of  all  the  metallic  fabrics  made  up  in  were  seats  of  a  similar  character,  whence  they 


the  country,  the  value  of  which,  in  1840,  was  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  £16,000,000. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  what  I  have  said 


could  survey  and  keep  in  order  their  several  divi- 
sions. My  visit  happened  during  the  school-time, 
and  the  head  master  conducted  me  from  class  to 


of  the  want  of  external  beauty,  that  Birmingham, !  class,  that  is  to  say,  from  one  great  chair  to  an- 
a  town  of  200,000  inhabitants,  and  containing  a  other.  I  told  him,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
vast  amount  of  wealth,  has  not  several  splendid  or  for  any  German  teacher,  to  give  instruction  un- 


streets,  and  some  distinguished  buildings.  Of  the 
latter,  those  that  most  engross  the  attention  of  a 
stranger,  are  the  town  hall  and  the  public  school. 
The  town  hall  is  a  magnificent  copy  of  a  Greek 
temple,  and  may  fearlessly  be  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  Glyptothek  of  Munich,  or  of  the  Magdalen 
Church,  at  Paris.  The  style  is  magnificent  and 
purely  classical.  Within  is  a  hall  capable  of  con- 
taining 9000  persons,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
room  in  England.  The  building  is  made  use  of, 


der  such  circumstances.  He,  however,  maintain- 
ed that  there  were  many  advantages  connected 
witli  this  system.  He  said  it  was  more  easy  for 
the  director  to  control  and  guide  the  whole  esta- 
blishment; that  the  arbilrary  conduct  of  indivi- 
dual teachers  was  prevented,  one  acting  as  a  check 
upon  the  other;  and  that  the  boys  felt  themselves 
more  to  be  members  of  a  large  community,  than 
when  divided  into  small  classes,  where  none  knew 
what  was  going  on  except  in  his  own  room.  There 


partly    for   the   great   musical  festivals  given   at 'is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  arrangement  has  a 
Birmingham,  as  at  other  of  the  music-loving  manu- 'material   effect    in    forcing    English    teachers    to 


facturing  towns,  and  partly  for  public  meetings, 
whether  held  for  religious,  political,  or  local  ob- 
jects. The  platform  is  BO  arranged,  that  a  good 


adopt  a  system  of  instruction  different  from  that 
which  prevails  in  German  schools.  In  an  English 
school,  the  pupil  is  necessarily  thrown  more  upon 


speaker  may  easily  make  himself  audible  from  it  i  his  own  resources,  and  the  master  does  little  more 
in  every  part  of  the  hall.  Sometimes  large  ban- 'than  hear  the  lessons  which  the  boy  has  learned; 
quets  have  been  held  here,  when  there  has  been  any  thing  like  a  free  discourse  or  exposition  from 
abundant  room  for  1000  persons  to  sit  down  tota-jthe  teacher  to  his  class,  as  is  customary  in  Ger- 
ble.  When  concerts  are  given  in  this  hall,  seats  i  many,  is  quite  impossible. 

may  be  arranged  for  3600.  At  the  great  political  I  A  few  of  the  pupils,  Evans,  Westcott,  Purton, 
meetings,  at  which  as  many  as  9000  are  said  to  and  a  few  others,  had  recently  established  a  perio- 
have  been  present,  almost  every  body  must  stand,  dical  under  the  title  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth's 
for  on  those  occasions  the  seats  are  generally  re-  Magazine,  and  presented  me  with  the  first  num- 
moved.  ber,  in  which  I  found  several  short  essays  on  "  hu- 

Another  admirable  building,  and  perhaps  unique  man  happiness,"  on  "  schools,"  and  "  academies," 
in  its  kind,  is  King  Edward's  Endowed  School,  a  an    account   of  a    "  schoolboy's    dream,"  &c. ;  I 


handsome  specimen  of  the  gothic  style.  Of  these 
endowed  schools  there  are  many  in  England.  Un- 
der this  name  are  comprised  the  whole  scholastic 
establishments,  endowed  by  various  kings  with 
certain  funds  for  their  support,  and  still  conducted 
upon  the  plan  originally  laid  down  for  their  guid- 
ance. Thus  the  Birmingham  school  is  still  go- 
verned by  the  old  charter  granted  by  Edward  VI. 
in  1552.  Edward  VI.  established  several  schools 
of  the  same  kind,  and  endowed  them  either  with 
lands  or  money,  according  to  their  own  choice. 
The  Birmingham  school  chose  land,  and  its  an- 
nual income,  in  consequence  of  the  augmentation 
in  the  value  of  land,  has  gradually  increased  from 
31/.  to  7000Z.  Another  school  established  near 
Birmingham,  at  the  same  time,  less  prudently 


must  confess,  however,  that  I  found  little  to  please 
rne  in  the  collection.  Similar  periodicals,  I  am 
told,  exist  at  other  English  schools,  but  I  cannot 
believe  their  effect  to  be  a  beneficial  one.  At 
school  we  ought  to  receive  instruction,  and  not  at- 
tempt to  set  ourselves  up  as  public  instructors. 
Such  publications,  I  am  convinced,  tend  rather  to 
foster  vanity  than  to  excite  useful  emulation. 

Among  the  numberless  Nelson  statues  to  be 
seen  in  so  many  English  towns,- Birmingham  has 
the  smallest.  It  is  merely  of  the  size  of  life,  and 
stands  in  an  open  place  called  the  Bullring.  The 
simple  unpretending  character  of  the  popular  hero 
is  perfectly  well  expressed.  His  meagre  wrinkedl 
cheeks  are  presented  to  us  as  they  were  in  natura. 
His  plain  hair  hangs  down  low  upon  his  forehead, 
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THE  WORKHOUSE  AND  THE  TRAMPERS. 


and  the  empty  sleeve,  to  mark  the  loss  of  his  right  kind  in  the  large  towns,  which  have  grown  so  ra- 
arm,  is  fastened  to  the  breast  of  the  coat.  The  pidly,  that  people  have  not  been  able  to  get  out  of 
whole  seemed  to  me  somewhat  too  natural,  though  town  fast  enough  with  buildings  of  this  kind,  for 
the  work  of  Westmacott,  one  of  the  best  living!  which  fresh  air  is  so  desirable.  In  the  next  place, 
English  sculptors.  I  question  the  good  tuste  of  being  the  only  institution  of  the  sort  in  Birming. 
calling  attention  so  pointedly  to  the  loss  of  a  lirnb. !  ham,  the  workhouse  is  much  too  small.  It  pro- 
Suppose  a  general  or  admiral  had  lost  both  his  vides  a  shelter  for  500  adults,  and  300  children, 
legs  or  both  his  arms  in  a  battle,  would  any  one 'and  it  can  require  little  rhetoric  to  show  how  very 
think  of  erecting  a  legless  statue  of  him  in  a  pub-'  inadequate  such  a  provision  must  be  for  a  town  of 


lie  place  ? 

This  statue,  small  as  it  is,  is  the  only  one,  lite- 
rally the  only  statue  that  Birmingham  can  boast 
of!  A  city  of  200,000  living  specimens  of  hu- 


200,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  thousands  have 
sometimes  been  without  bread  at  once.  These  de- 
fects have  been  of  late  recognised,  and  a  larger 
building  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the  vicinity  of 


inanity,  and  only  one  marble  man  among  them  !  j  the  town ;  still  the  fact  must  remain  upon  record, 
In  Rome  and  Athens  there  was  probably  a  statue  that,  so  late  as  1843,  Birmingham,  with  a  vast 
or  a  monument  for  every  fifty  inhabitants;  but!  number  of  poor  requiring  relief  and  a  vast  amount 
even  in  cities  of  more  modern  date,  as  Berlin  or  I  of  wealth  very  competent  to  afford  all  the  relief 
St.  Petersburg,  there  will  scarcely  be  less  than  a '  required,  had  only  a  very  inefficient  and  very  in- 
statue  for  every  4000  inhabitants.  It  may  be  sufficient  institution  for  the  administration  of  that 
questioned  whether  in  the  whole  world,  another  j  relief. 

town  of  equal  extent  and  importance  could  be  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  crowded  ap- 
found,  so  destitute  of  public  monuments  as  Bir-|  pearance  of  every  part  of  the  building,  by  the  want 
mingham.  Not  only  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  j  of  information  and  coarseness  of  manners  shown 
Glasgow,  but  even  Newcastle,  Bristol,  and  Hull,  j  by  all  the  persons  employed  about  the  place,  by 
have  more  of  embellishment  to  boast  of,  to  say!  the  strict  and  rough  manner  in  which  the  poor 
nothing  of  such  magnificent  cities  as  Dublin  and  were  treated,  by  the  deficiency  of  neatness  and 
Edinburgh.  Birmingham  and  Leeds  appear  to  order,  and  lastly  by  the  union  of  so  many  different 
me,  among  all  the  large  towns  of  England,  to  be  I  things  in  one  institution  and  under  the  same  direc- 
the  two  most  destitute  of  taste,  ornament,  and  en-  tion.  Besides  the  principal  division  of  the  build- 


joyment.  As  far  as  the  useful  arts  are  concerned, 
Birmingham  may  be  a  paradise,  but  with  respect 
to  the  tine  arts  it  is  a  very  desert.  Of  this  I  had 
occasion  to  convince  myself  at  the  theatre,  where 
I  made  the  discovery  that  even  one  of  Shak- 
speare's  masterpieces  may  be  so  played  as  to  be- 
come wearisome.  The  piece  was  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  but  every  part  was  so  exaggerated  and 
distorted,  that  at  last  I  could  not  look  at  the  stage 
without  positive  feelings  of  disgust.  To  say  the 
truth,  however,  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  much 
deserving  of  praise  at  any  of  the  English  theatres 
out  of  London.  Of  the  theatre  itself  there  is  as 
little  to  be  said  as  of  the  performance,  but  it  must 
be  badly  built,  for  on  the  walls  I  saw  an  order 
from  the  police,  prohibiting  the  standing  on  the 
benches  in  the  gallery,  a  man  having  lately  fallen 
into  the  pit  in  consequence  of  doing  so.  Another 
placard  put  up  about  the  theatre,  offered  a  reward 
of  five  guineas  for  the  discovery  of  the  person 
who  a  few  nights  before  had  thrown  a  quart  bottle 
from  the  gallery  into  the  pit. 


THE  WORKHOUSE  AND  THE  TRAMPERS. 

The  workhouse  at  Birmingham  was  the  first  in. 


ing,  set  apart  for  the  pauper  inmates,  there  was  a 
wing  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  and  an- 
other for  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  Here  were  a 
school  and  a  hospital  under  the  same  roof  with  a 
poor  house,  and  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive 
me,  a  separate  part  of  the  house  was  used  for  the 
confinement  of  lunatics !  In  most  of  the  large 
towns  of  England  these  antiquated  parish  work- 
honses  have  become  matter  of  history,  and  exist 
no  longer;  for  this  very  reason,  it  may  be  the 
better  worth  while  to  cast  a  glance  at  those  which 
still  remain. 

The  paupers  are  divided  into  two  classes, — the 
"  in  poor"  and  the  "  out  poor," — of  whom  the  for- 
mer are  lodged  in  the  house,  and  the  latter,  with- 
out residing  there,  receive  periodical  relief  from  it. 
Of  the  former,  on  an  average,  there  were  every 
week  476,  each  of  whom,  as  the  governor  told  me, 
cost  two  shillings  and  tenpence,  including  building 
repairs,  salaries  of  officers,  &c.  Each  of  these 
poor,  accordingly,  cost  the  town  about  fifty  of  our 
dollars  a  year.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were 
always  in  the  house,  on  an  average,  277  children, 
and  the  out  poor  averaged,  one  week  with  another, 
2182.  The  expense  to  Birmingham  of  this  relief 
o-iven  to  the  poor,  amounts  in  the  year  to  about 
41 ,000/.,  and  as  the  rate  payers  in  a  population  of 


etitution  of  the  kind   in  England,  that   I  had  an  j  200,000,  do  not  probably  much  exceed  40,000,  it 
opportunity  of  seeing,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the!  may  be  calculated  that  every  independent  to 


defective  and  antiquated  system  of  its  arrange- 
ment. I  speak,  indeed,  after  only  one  visit,  and 
can  therefore  only  describe  the  disagreeable  im- 


man  of  Birmingham  pays  twenty  shillings  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  The  real  amount  of  the 
poor  rates,  however,  is  more  than  double  this, 


pressions  made  upon  me  during  that  visit;  still  (88,OUO/.),  but  this  is  owing  to  the  circumstance 
the  defects  were  so  palpable,  and  in  themselves  so:  that  many  other  expenses  of  the  town  are  charged 
important,  that  should  even  many  of  the  virtues  j  to  the  poor  rates,  including  many  of  the  expenses 
and  advantages  of  the  institution  have  remained  of  the  police,  the  cost  for  the  registration  of  births, 
concealed  from  me,  still  the  evils  that  I  saw  were  (and  deaths,  &.c. 

quite  enough  to  neutralise  the  good  that  I  may!  One  of  the  customary  divisions  of  these  old 
not  have  been  aware  of.  In  the  first  place  the  I  workhouses  is  the  "  Tramp  room,"  as  it  is  called, 
building  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  wedged  a  room  in  which  an  asylum  is  given  for  the  night 
in  among  a  mass  of  other  buildings ;  but  this  is  to  the  paupers  who  are  wandering  through  the 
the  case  in  England  with  many  institutions  of  the !  country.  I  found  there  a  few  wretched  beings, 
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women  covered  with  rags,  who  had  spent  the  night  country  household, — with  the  tranquillity  and  the 
in  the  place.  Notwithstanding  the  filthy  condition!  thorough  comfort  of  an  English  rural  residence; 
of  the  room,  I  was  about  to  enter,  when  some  of  and  I  now  began  to  understand  how  our  way  of 
my  friends  pulled  me  back,  and  warned  rnc  that  life  must  appear  to  English  people  a  mere  make- 
by  doing  so  I  should  expose  myself  to  contagious  shift,  a  state  of  existence  in  which  they  observe 
diseases,  and  to  every  description  of  vermin.  These  numberless  wants  and  deficiencies,  of  which  we, 
trampers,  vagrants,  migratory  depredators,  "  and  in  general,  remain  perfectly  unconscious.  I  spent 
travellers,"  for  there  is  a  close  affinity  between  a  few  days  most  agreeably  in  a  circle  of  esteemed 
them,  are  a  peculiar  class  in  England,  and  abound,  friends,  and  made  several  excursions  into  the 
more  than  any  where  else,  in  the  manufacturing ;  various  departments  of  the  household,  and  to 
districts,  where,  during  the  late  years  of  depression, ;  several  interesting  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
they  have  augmented  most  astonishingly  in  num.  to  an  old  castle,  to  several  farmers'  houses,  and  to 
bers.  From  the  reports  of  the  constabulary  force  the  town  of  Stafford.  In  the  house  itself  I  was 
commissioners,  it  appears,  that  many  of  the  poor  particularly  interested  by  the  neat  kitchen,  with 
in  the  large  towns  are  constantly  tramping  about,  j  its  manifold  arrangements  for  boiling  and  roasting 
living  a  life  of  professed  vagrancy,  and  making  a  the  daily  bread  of  the  family,  with  its  hot  closets, 
precarious  income,  sometimes  by  begging  and  heated  by  steam,  to  warm  plates  and  keep  the 
selling- trifling  articles,  and  sometimes  by  various  viands  from  cooling.  Then  there  was  the  tidy 
frauds  and  occasional  depredations.  In  many  j  dairy,  glitlering  again  with  its  snow  white  Sta/- 
parts  of  the  reports  I  have  just  alluded  to,  the  j  fordshire  ware,  while  each  vessel  containing  milk 
witnesses  examined,  admitted  that  they  had  started  j  was  constantly  kept  cool  by  a  stream  of  spring 
from  this  or  that  town,  "expressly  to  travel  about, i  water  flowing  around  it.  Nor  did  I  fail  to  admire 
and  live  by  robbing."  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  i  the  cleanly  pantry,  nor  the  airy  larder,  with  its 
are  said  to  be  the  towns  from  which,  in  particular,  excellent  arrangements  for  the  preservation  of  the 
great  numbers  of  trampers  are  continually  start-  food  deposited  there ;  nor  the  orderly  scullery,  in 
ing.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  circumstance  which  the  plates  and  dishes  were  cleaned".  Many 


that  the  articles  manufactured  at  those  two  places 
are  light,  of  general  use,  and  therefore  well  calcu 
lated  tor  hawking  about  the  country. 

Besides  the  tramp  rooms  of  the  workhouses, 
there  are  lodging  houses  in  almost  every  town, 
large  and  small,  and  even  in  many  villages,  where 
the  wandering  poor  can  obtain  shelter  for  the 
night  for  a  few  pence.  In  so  small  a  place  as 
Chester,  according  to  the  reports  mentioned  above, 
there  are  no  less  than  150  such  houses,  and  in 
many  towns  there  are  night  asylums,  supported 
by  the  public,  and  where  the  relief  given  is  con- 
fined as  much  as  possible  to  the  deserving  poor. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  dis- 
tressed and  often  depraved  wanderers  that  are 
continually  starting  from  these  manufacturing 
towns,  that  the  country  about  them  has  become 
so  notorious  for  highway  robberies.  According 
to  the  evidence  given  before  the  commissioners,  by 
several  commercial  travellers  of  considerable  ex- 
perience, England  would  appear,  in  the  year  1839, 
to  have  been  surpassed  only  by  Spain  and  Italy, 
in  the  insecurity  of  the  public  high-roads. 


Leaving  the  "  metropolis  of  the  inland  counties" 
by  the  Grand  Junction  Railway,  the  power  of 
steam  seemed  in  a  few  moments  to  have  trans- 
ported us  to  all  the  charms  of  an  English  rural 
residence,  in  the  centre  of  Staffordshire,  and  close 
to  the  chief  town  of  that  county.  I  was  delighted 
to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  sky  again.  In  Birm- 
ingham you  can  form  no  speculation  on  the  weather. 
The  rain  is  not  felt  till  it  has  worked  its  way 
through  the  smoke,  and  the  sun  shows  himself 
only  as  a  yellow  patch.  Sunrise  and  sunset,  stars 
and  moonlight,  are  things  unknown.  It  is  easily 
understood  why  the  English,  having  such  towns, 
should  bo  so  passionately  fond  of  rural  life,  that 
even  those  whose  avocations  bind  them  to  the 
town,  all  endeavour  to  have  their  residences  as  far 
away  from  it,  as  their  means  will  allow. 

I  now,  for  the  first  time,  became  acquainted 
with  the  admirable  arrangement  of  an  English 


of  these  things  are  with  us  made  a  part  of  the 
kitchen,  whereas  in  England  they  have  their  se- 
parate places.  In  an  English  household,  the  more 
you  enter  into  details,  the  more  you  see  to  admire. 
Even  in  the  house  of  a  substantial  farmer,  these 
little  accessories  to  domestic  comfort  are  not 
wanting,  and  if  fitted  up  with  less  luxury  than  in 
the  mansions  of  the  wealthy,  the  same  order  and 
neatness  usually  prevails  in  both.  At  the  first 
farm-house  I  visited,  every  piece  of  bacon  was 
found  wrapped  up  separately  in  paper,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  flies.  What  farmer  in  Germany 
would  have  dreamt  of  such  a  precaution?  The 
floors  and  staircases  of  the  house  were  neatly  car- 
peted, and  the  rooms  were  patterns  of  tidiness.  In 
the  farmer's  own  room  hung  a  map  of  the  county. 
He  regaled  us  hospitably  with  primrose  wine, 
currant  wine,  and  other  native  delicacies,  described 
by  Goldsmith  in  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  In  the 
garden  were  roses  and  other  flowers,  tended  with 
as  much  care  as  if  a  scientific  gardener  had  formed 
a  part  of  his  establishment.  In  his  rick  yard  he 
showed  us  the  abundance  of  the  preceding  harvest, 
and  explained  to  us  the  way  in  which  the  straw 
and  hay  are  cut  out  of  these  compact  ricks.  The 
English  have  large  knives  for  the  purpose,  with 
which  they  make  perpendicular  cuts  into  one  of 
these  ricks,  and  bring  out  pieces  as  regularly 
shaped  as  could  be  taken  out  of  bread  with  a  carv- 
ing knife.  This  farmer  threshed  his  corn  only 
with  machines;  in  his  stable  he  showed  us  some 
"  lovely  little  pigs,"  and  in  his  own  person  he  pre- 
sented an  excellent  specimen  of  what  is  usually 
called  a  "jolly  fellow,"  having  a  cheerful,  well- 
fed,  well-contented,  "well  to  do"  look  about  every 
part  of  him. 

It  is  really  astonishing  how  full  these  well  cul- 
tivated parts  of  England  are  of  large  and  small 
country  seats.  In  the  course  of  a  little  excursion 
that  we  made  to  a  neighbouring  chateau,  Chartley 
Park,  to  see  some  wild  cattle  kept  there,  we  passed 
at  least  a  dozen  handsome  seats,  including  Inges- 
trie,  the  property  of  the  Talbot  family,  and  Tixall, 
belonging  to  a  Clifford.  The  latter  is  celebrated 
"or  one  of  the  handsomest  sets  of  stables  in  Eng- 
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land,  built  entirely  of  atone  and  iron,  at  an  expense 
of  15,0001. 

Chartley  Park  is  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Lords 
Ferrer.  The  wild  cattle  kept  there  are  a  part  of 
the  original  British  breed.  We  went  with  one  of 
the  keepers  into  the  park,  and  found  the  animals 
collected  in  one  place,  nearly  as  much  tamed  as 


ready  for  use,  and  upon  the  wall  which  enclosed 
the  whole  building,  loose  stones  had  been  laid, 
that  t  hese  might  fall  down  and  alarm  the  guard, 
if  an  attempt  were  made  to  escape  by  throwing  a 
rope  over  the  wall. 

Within  the  walls  of  this  prison   I  saw  a  ceme- 
tery of  a  kind  completely  novel  to  me.     It  was  a 


ourselves,  by  the  coldness  and  severity  of  the  piece  of  ground  in  which  had  been  buried,  side  by 
weather.  They  were  always  tolerably  tame,  we 'side,  a  number  of  criminals  who  had  been  exe- 
were  told,  in  autumn  and  winter,  when  there  was  cuted.  I  was  told,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was 
little  grass  for  them  to  feed  on ;  but  in  spring,  ]  customary  in  England  to  inter  within  the  prison 


when  the  fresh  herbage  came  up,  they  were  as 
wild  as  deer,  and  often  dangerous.  In  colour  and 
marks  they  were  all  exactly  alike,  all  being  white, 
with  black  noses  and  ears.  Not  one  of  them  had 
a  spot  on  his  body  to  break  the  uniformity.  If  by 
any  chance  a  calf  is  born  with  his  body  differently 
marked,  the  event  is  looked  on  as  boding  a  disaster 
to  the  Ferrer  family.  The  number  kept  at  Chart- 
ley  Park,  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  was  thirteeu, 
and  they  have  never  been  able,  it  appears,  to  in- 
crease them  beyond  twenty.  At  Christmas,  when 


walls,  criminals   who  had   suffered   the   extreme 
penalty  of  the  law. 


FROM  STAFFORD  TO  THE  POTTERIES. 

Again  entrusting  myself  to  the  railroad,  I  was 
deposited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Butterton,  a 
small  antique  country  scat,  with  a  mansion  of  the 
Elizabcthian  order  of  architecture,  situated  in  the 
pleasantest  part  of  the  north  of  Staffordshire.  Here 


it  is  customary  in  England  to  make  presents  of  also  I  spent  a  few  days,  during  which  I  saw  some 
game,  poultry,  and  other  eatable  articles,  the  |  of  the  interesting  objects  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Lords  Ferrer  sometimes  shoot  one  of  their  wild  j  Among  these  were,  first,  a  very  handsome  but  not 


cows,  and  send  the  most  delicate  parts  to  their 
favoured  friends.  For  this  purpose,  when  I  was 
there,  they  had  recently  separated  a  cow  from  the 
herd,  and  were  endeavouring  to  fatten  the  creature 


a  very  important  object,  namely,  Trentham,  the 
celebrated  seat  of  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Eng. 
land,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland ;  and  secondly,  a 
very  important  and  very  useful,  but  not  a  very 


by  keeping  her  away  from  her  calf,  on  a  more  handsome  one,  namely,  the  district  of  the  Pot- 
confined  piece  of  ground.  To  milk  them  is  itn-lteries.  I  determined  to  reserve  the  most  important 
possible,  and  Jf  confined  in  a  cow-house,  they  matter  for  a  future  visit,  and,  hiring  a  fly,  drove  to 


sicken  and  die  in  a  short  time.     They  are  mostly 


Trentheim,  i.  e.  Home  on  the  Trent, — a  river  the 


kept  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  park,  called  Chartley  name  of  which  some  old  English  writers  attempt 
Moss,  where  they  are  sometimes  hunted.  They  |  to  derive  from  the  French  word  trente,  because 
are  not  large,  but  very  neatly  built,  and  seem  to  thirty  tributary  streams  pour  their  waters  into  the 
have  much  more  intelligence  than  our  tame  cattle.  Trent,  and  because  it  contains  thirty  species  offish. 
Stafford  itself  is  a  small  town,  containing  only  Trentham  is  beautifully  situated.  The  most 
about  1200  inhabitants.  What  most  interested  ornamental  side  is  turned  towards  a  magnificent 
me  there  was  the  county  prison,  where  a  number  terrace  of  flowers,  beyond  which  is  a  handsome 
of  prisoners  were  at  the  time  confined,  in  conse- !  piece  of  water,  and  beyond  that  the  picturesque 
quenee  of  the  late  riots.  For  Staffordshire,  in  the;  wilderness  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Trent.  The 
first  place,  includes  the  very  remarkable  district  garden  terrace  is  adorned  by  some  beautiful  bronze 
called  the  Potteries,  in  which  many  thousands  of  statues  of  stags,  tastefully  grouped  with  other 
excitable  beings  are  busily  employed  in  making  sculptures  among  the  flower  beds.  The  interior 
crockery  and  digging  up  coals;  and  in  the  second1  of  the  house  is  splendidly  fitted  up;  but  all  these 
place,  the  industrial  territory  of  Birmingham;  are  things  so  frequently  to  be  seen  in  England, 
stretches  a  good  way  into  Staffordshire,  in  which 'that  I  found  nothing  sufficiently  eminent  to  de- 
are  situated  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  Dudley,  and  serve  a  detailed  mention  in  a  country  which  has 
other  towns  busied  in  the  manufacture  of  hard-  its  Warwick  Castles  to  boast  of.  I  saw  nothing 
ware.  Some  of  these  districts  having  been  the  at  all  unique  in  its  kind,  in  all  the  "  fuchsia  bed- 
chief  scenes  of  the  disturbances  that  had  occurred  rooms,"  "butterfly  dressing-rooms,"  " bird  draw- 
a  few  months  previously,  the  county  prison  was  ing-rooms,"  "bird  sitting-rooms,"  "honeysuckle- 
crowded.  Originally  the  building  had  been  cal-  room,"  the  "rosebud- room,"  or  his  grace's  private 
culated  for  150  prisoners,  but  with  the  growth  of  rooms.  Trentham,  as  the  housekeeper  told  us,  is 
the  neighbouring  towns,  the  increase  of  crime  had  not  properly  speaking,  a  "  show-house,"  neverthe- 
more  than  held  pace,  and  from  time  to  time  it  had  less,  every  corner  of  it  was  shown  us.  In  each 
been  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  prison.  The  bcd-room  I  observed  a  Bible  and  a  prayer-book  lay 
present  building,  the  governor  told  us,  could  con-  on  the  table.  With  us  there  is  seldom  more  than 
veniently  contain  about  500  persons,  but  the  num-  one  Bible  in  a  house,  while  in  England  we  thus 
her  then  confined  there  amounted  to  750,  the  find  one  man  the  owner  of  several  hundred  copies, 
largest  number  ever  known  to  have  been  there  at  On  board  of  ships  and  steamboats  there  are  also 
the  same  time.  The  riots  had  brought  220  prison,  generally  several  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for 
ers  within  the  walls,  including  twenty  female  the  use  of  the  passengers,  and  in  many  hotels  in 
rioters.  In  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  England  a  testament  or  prayer-book  lies  in  almost 
the  prison,  extraordinary  measures  of  precaution  every  room.  This  may  afford  some  idea  of  the 
had  been  taken.  Soldiers  had  been  quartered  in  immense  consumption  there  must  be  in  the  country 
the  town,  and  sentinels  were  posted  about  the  for  this  class  of  books.  Indeed,  1  should  not  be 
prison,  a  measure  not  at  all  customary  in  ordinary  surprised  to  learn  that  England  alone  possessed 
times.  In  the  rooms  of  the  persons  employed  more  copies  of  the  Bible  than  all  the  other  coun- 
about  the  prison  we  found  muskets  and  pistols  tries  in  Europe  together. 
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On  the  ground  where  Trentham  now  stands,  nearly  all  of  them  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
there  stood  formerly  a  convent,  the    residence  of  (making  of  crockery. 

the  royal  and  sainted  Virgin  Verburga.  Of  the  Camden,  in  his  "  Britannia,"  makes  no  mention 
walls  of  the  ancient  convent  not  a  trace  remains,  either  of  the  Potteries  generally,  or  of  any  of  the 
yet  something  better  has  survived  than  an  an- !  places  that  are  now  included  within  that  name, 
cient  piece  of  masonry  ;  namely,  an  old  "  priory  j  Nevertheless,  it  is  known,  that,  two  hundred  years 
dole,"  in  virtue  of  which  every  traveller  who  I  ago,  earthenware  goods  were  manufactured  at 
knocks  at  the  gate  is  relieved  with  bread  and  j  Bursleoi,  particularly  a  kind  of  butter  pots ;  but 
beer,  and  I  was  assured  that  several  hundreds  often  these  must  have  been  of  a  very  rude  kind,  for  we 
applied  for  the  dole  in  the  course  of  the  day.  A  hear  that  an  old  Burslem  butter  pot,  large  enough 
lodge  not  far  from  the  principal  entrance,  has  been  j  to  contain  fourteen  pounds  of  butter,  was  sure  not  to 


fitted  up  for  the  distribution  of  the  dole ;  and  as 
many  of  the  poor,  since  the  spread  of  temperance, 
decline  the  beer,  a  spring  of  water,  neatly  enclosed 
in  marble,  has  been  provided  expressly  for  the  use 
of  the  abstemious. 

Staffordshire  borders  on  Cheshire,  and  in  the 
same  way  that  the  hardware  trade  of  Birmingham 
has  extended  itself  over  a  large  part  of  South 
Staffordshire,  so  the  manufacturing  of  Cheshire 
cheese  may  be  said  to  have  its  ramifications  in 
North  Staffordshire.  On  our  return  from  Trent- 
ham  to  Butterton,  we  visited  one  of  these  cheese 
factories,  kept  by  a  farmer  who  had  forty  cows 
constantly  kept  for  this  purpose  only.  He  told  us 
he  expected  to  get  three  and  a  half  hundred  weight 
of  cheese  from  each  cow  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
and  then  he  showed  us  his  cheese  room,  in  which 
several  hundred  delicate  Cheshire  .cheese  were 
lying,  each  weighing  from  sixty  to  seventy  pounds. 
Here  also  I  was  doomed  to  hear  complaints  of  the 
badness  of  trade.  The  farmer  did  not  know  what 
he  should  do  this  year  with  all  his  cheeses,  for 
which  he  was  not  able  to  get  more  than  forty-five 
shillings  a  hundred  weight. 


THE    POTTERIES. 

Each  of  the  principal  brandies  of  English  manu- 
facture has  appropriated  to  itself  some  particular 
town  or  district,  and,  following  this  example,  the 
makers  of  earthenware  have  chosen  for  themselves 
a  small  locality,  within  which  there  is  more 
crockerywarc  made  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  This  district,  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  Staffordshire,  and  comprising  several  small 
towns  and  villages,  lying  so  close  to  each  other 
they  might  almost  be  said  to  form  only  one,  is 
called  the  Pottery  District,  or  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries,  or  sometimes  more  briefly  the  Pot- 
teries. 

The  places  comprised  within  the  Potteries  are : 
Tunstall,  Burslem,  Sneyd,  Rushton,  Grange,  Han- 
ley,  Shelton,  Penkhull,  Boothen,  Stoke,  Fenton, 
Vivian,  Longton,  Laneend,  Etruria,  and  a  few 
small  villages.  The  most  important  of  these  places 
are  Burslem,  Hanley,  Stoke  and  Laneend.  They 
all  lie  close  together,  like  so  many  cherries  on  one 
stalk,  and  extend  down  the  valley  of  the  Trent  a 
distance  of  about  seven  English  miles,  that  being 


weigh  less  itself  than  six  pounds.  The  fact  is,  that, 
as  the  looms  in  use  at  Manchester  and  Leeds,  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  were  but  little 
better  than  those  with  which  the  ancient  Romans 
wove  their  cloth,  so  the  pottery  kilns  continued 
till  nearly  about  the  same  time,  to  be  constructed 
according  to  the  ancient  fashion.  About  the  mid- 
die  of  the  last  century  it  was  that  the  Wedgwoods 
began  to  bestir  themselves  in  the  potteries,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Arkwrights  revolutionised  the 
looms;  it  was  a  remarkable  time,  for,  almost 
simultaneously,  great  reformers  and  improving 
geniuses  sprung  up  in  all  the  chief  branches  of 
English  manufacture,  and  made  the  rivulets  of 
national  prosperity  swell  on  a  sudden  into  broad 
and  stately  streams. 

Josiah  Wedgwood  was  the  name  of  the  great 
man  whose  excellent  taste  gave  grace  and  beauty  to 
the  earthenware  of  Staffordshire,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  materially  improved  its  intrinsic  excellence, 
that  the  article  has  become  one  in  general  use  in 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  and  continues,  in 
most  countries,  to  be  still  known  by  his  name.  He 
it  was  who  first  gave  a  classical  form  to  our  tea- 
pots,  our  coffee  cups,  our  sugar  basins,  and  our 
water  jugs.  He  it  was  that  scattered  flowers  over 
them,  and  graced  them  with  Greek  and  Etrurian 
figures,  with  endess  varieties  of  colour,  that  his 
chemical  knowledge  enabled  him  to  produce  and 
render  permanent  In  the  place  of  the  old  heavy 
butter  pots,  that  had  remained  unchanged  for  cen- 
turies, appeared  vases  and  bowls  of  all  imaginable 
sizes,  forms,  and  colours,  and  suited  for  an  endless 
variety  of  uses.  In  his  celebrated  establishment, 
which  he  called  Etruria,  and  which,  when  com- 
pleted in  1771,  was  the  largest  earthenware  manu- 
factory that  the  worjd  had  ever  seen,  he  introduced 
and  effected  all  his  reforms;  and  these  in  time 
found  imitators,  several  establishments  similar  to 
that  of  Etruria  having  successively  been  organized. 

The  ancestors  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  had  long 
been  settled  as  potters  at  Burslem.  In  1743  an 
old  man  of  the  same  name  died  there  who  had 
made  his  fortune  by  making  crockery,  so  much  so 
that  his  two  sons  were  able  to  retire  from  trade, 
and  live  in  independence.  The  celebrated  Josiah, 
who  died  in  1795,  was,  I  believe,  their  cousin. 
The  family  still  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  pot- 
teries, and  when,  in  1832,  the  borough  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  first  obtained  the  privilege  of  sending 


the  distance  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was 


land  of  crockery, — Tunstall  and  Laneend.  They 
are  all  included  within  the  one  parliamentary 
borough,  and  as  the  members  are  described  as  sit- 
ting  for  Stoke-upon-Trent,  the  whole  district  is 
sometimes  called  the  borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent. 
The  population  of  this  remarkable  district  has  in- 
creased fiflcenfold  within  the  last  hundred  years. 

In  1 738,  the  population  of  the  whole  did  not  ex-  j  binations,  of  trades'  unions,  of  socialism,  chartism, 
ceed  4000,  in  1838  it  was  upwards  of  70,000,  and  <  riots,  or  strikes.     Each  dug  the  clay  from  before 


a  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood  who  was  the  first  mem- 
ber elected  by  the  new  constituency. 

In  the  olden  time,  that  is  to  say  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  when  every  potter  had  his  own  little 
establishment,  in  which  he  worked  diligently,  as- 
sisted by  a  few  journeymen,  the  people  in  this  part 
of  the  country  had  no  knowledge  of  political  com- 
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his  own  house,  shaped  the  earth  into  a  pot,  dried 
it  under  his  own  shed,  or,  perhaps,  for  greater  ex- 
pedition, in  the  smoke-house,  and  then  sold  the 
produce  of  his  workmanship  at  the  markets  of 
Utoxeter  or  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  Every  in. 
dustrious  man  could  obtain  his  living,  and  that 
contented  him.  When,  however,  the  population 
increased  in  so  astonishing  a  degree — when  hun- 
dreds came  to  work  together  in  the  same  establish- 
ment— when  the  small  villages  swelled  into  towns, 
and  approached  so  closely  to  each  other  as  nearly 
to  form  only  one  great  community — when  the 
spirit  of  improvement  and  invention  set  even  the 
potters  thinking — when  the  general  equality 
among  potters  was  disturbed,  by  some  of  them  be- 
coming masters  of  millions,  while  the  majority 
were  depressed  to  the  condition  of  workmen ;  then 
politics  crept  in  among  them,,  and  combinations 
and  conspiracies  began  to  be  formed,  even  as 
among  the  cotton  spinners  of  Lancashire,  the 
woollen  weavers  of  Yorkshire,  the  cnttlers  of  Shef- 
field, the  hardware-makers  of  Birmingham,  and 
the  colliers  of  Newcastle,  as,  in  short,  among 
all  the  workmen  of  England,  who  are  packed 
together  in  certain  districts  as  closely  as  bees  in 
hives. 

The  first  associations  among  the  potters  took 
place  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  military  associations  were  formed  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  against  the  Ai~m.ce  de 
V Angleterre,  with  which  Napoleon  threatened  to 
invade  England.  Associations  of  a  different  charac- 
ter, animated  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  British 
government,  arose  on  the  occasion  of  the  conti- 
nental blockade,  when  the  retaliatory  measures  of 
England  led  to  difficulties  with  the  Americans,  the 
best  customers  of  the  potters,  whose  meetings, 
petitions,  and  deputations,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  induce  the  British  government  to  withdraw 
measures  so  prejudicial  to  the  American  trade. 

After  the  peace  with  France,  at  the  time  when 
the  German  students  began  to  enter  into  patriotic 
unions,  political  clubs  and  radical  meetings  were 
organised  in  all  the  manufacturing  districts,  the 
potteries  not  excepted,  and  the  burden  of  taxation, 
and  the  defects  of  the  representative  system,  were 
eagerly  discussed,  and  parliamentary  reform  loudly 
called  for.  Simultaneously  with  these  political 
combinations,  there  arose  others,  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Trades'  Unions,"  which  were  directed 
against  the  master  manufacturers,  and  the  effects 
of  these  unions  showed  themselves  in  the  events 
of  1836,  and  1842.  In  the  former  of  those  yenrs, 
a  formidable  association  was  organised  in  the  Pot- 
teries, with  a  view  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
to  regulate  them  according  to  the  interest  of  the 
workmen.  They  had  their  union  lodge,  their 
committee,  and  their  secretary,  and  they  quitted 
their  work  at  every  establishment  where  the  terms 
they  prescribed  were  not  submitted  to.  The  men 
thus  thrown  out  of  employment  were  maintained, 
as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  by  small  weekly 
advances  from  the  lodge. 

Some  of  the  masters  allowed  themselves  to  be 
dictated  to  by  the  union,  but  others  organised  a 
counter-combination,  which  they  called  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  where  they  had  their  weekly 
meetings.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  to 
close  their  establishments  altogether,  for  several 
months,  well  assured  that  the  poorer  workmen, 
unable  longer  to  carry  on  this  system  of  hostilities, 


would  by  that  time  be  willing  enough  to  return  to 
the  old  terms.  If  the  poor  fellows  did  but  know 
that  there  was  a  natural  price  for  labour,  deter- 
mined by  competition,  under  which  the  employers 
dare  not  go  without  injuring  themselves,  as  little 
as  the  men  can  force  their  masters  to  go 
beyond  it,  such  melancholy  scenes  could  scarcely 
occur ;  scenes  from  which  no  one  derives  advan- 
tage, and  least  of  all  the  workmen.  I  have  seen 
many  Chartists,  and  Anti-Bread  Tax  lecturers 
advertised  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  but  I 
never  heard  of  any  lectures  given  with  a  view  to 
convey  correct  information  to  the  people  on  the 
influences  that  regulate  the  natural  price  of  labour, 
and  yet  of  all  information  there  is  none  which  it  is 
of  more  importance  for  the  poor  workmen  to  re- 
ceive. 

For  a  long  time  the  people  in  the  surrouuding 
country  had  missed  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  had 
been  wont  to  hang  suspended  over  the  district  of 
the  potteries,  when  the  works  were  all  in  full  ac- 
tivity. I  was  therefore  the  more  gratified,  as  I 
approached  the  place,  to  see  that  the  accustomed 
cloud  was  not  wanting,  and  that  it  appeared  of  a 
most  satisfactory  thickness,  as  it  floated  over  the 
beautiful  landscape  of  the  Trent  valley.  On  ap- 
proaching from  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Burslem 
and  Hanley  are  seen  lying  somewhat  high,  and 
the  view  that  presents  itself  is  unique  in  its  kind. 
A  stranger  might  be  tempted  to  believe  he  saw  a 
vast  line  of  fortifications  rising  before  him.  The 
surrounding  hills  are  all  crowned  with  the  lofty 
columns  and  the  huge  pyramids  of  the  chimneys, 
and  with  the  great  rounded  furnaces,  of  which 
dozens  arc  often  seen  close  together,  looking  like 
colossal  bomb-mortars.  The  high  roofs  of  the 
drying  houses,  the  magnificent  warehouses,  and 
the  massy  walls  that  enclose  the  whole  great 
establishment,  or  "  workhouse  bank,"  with  the  piles 
of  clay,  flints,  bones,  cinders,  and  other  matters, 
serve  rather  to  strengthen  the  illusion.  Nor  does 
the  scene  lose  in  interest  as  you  proceed  through 
the  district.  Between  the  great  workhouse  banks 
lie  scattered  the  small  houses  of  the  shopkeepers, 
the  workmen,  the  painters,  the  engravers,  the 
colourmcn,  and  others,  while  here  and  there  the 
intervals  are  filled  up  by  churches  and  chapels,  or 
by  the  stately  houses  of  those  who  have  grown 
rich  by  pottery, — the  Wedgwoods,  Spodes,  Wiel- 
dons,  Parkers,  Davenports,  &c.,  all  people  who 
from  potters  have  become  millionaires,  and  from 
millionaires,  members  of  parliament,  high  sheriffs, 
and  proprietors  of  stately  mansions  and  broad 
lands.  From  one  place  to  another  you  pass  along 
roads  constructed  with  as  much  care  as  the  floor 
of  a  ball-room.  Nor  are  means  of  communication 
of  a  higher  order  wanting.  A  large  canal  traverses 
the  district,  and  a  magnificent  system  of  railroad 
places  it  in  immediate  communication  with  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Liverpool,  London,  &,c.,  thus 
enabling  the  potters  to  forward  their  wares  to  the 
best  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  to  receive  the 
ponderous  raw  material  required  by  them :  their 
coals,  of  which  they  burn  8000  tons  a  week  ;  their 
China  clay,  of  which  they  receive  yearly  7000 
tons  from  Cornwall :  their  soapstone,  of  which  the 
same  county  furnishes  them  5000  tons ;  the  flints, 
of  which  incalculable  quantities  come  to  them 
from  Ireland  and  Wales ;  the  gold,  of  which  they 
arc  said  to  consume  every  year  to  the  amount  of 
33,OOOL;  besides  the  clay  from  Devonshire,  and 
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the  bones  and  many  other  articles  which  are  sup- 
plied to  them  from  all  parts  of  England. 

My  first  visit  was  paid  to  a,  large  establishment 
at  Burslem,  that  of  Aslock,  which  comprises  no 
less  than  twenty  large  porcelain  furnaces.  Some 
houses  confine  themselves  to  earthenware,  some  to 
porcelain,  while  others  work  in  both.  It  is  in 
earthenware  alone,  however,  that  they  excel,  for 
their  porcelain  is  inferior  to  that  of  Dresden  and 
Berlin,  and  of  course  much  more  so  to  that  of 
Paris.  Their  painting  on  porcelain  indeed  is  so 
far  inferior  to  ours,  that  comparison  is  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  Most  of  those  to  whom  I  spoke 
admitted  this  inferiority,  but  maintained,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  "  in  flower,  lace,  and  wicker-work, 
none  could  beat  them."  This  point  I  will  not 
take  it  upon  me  to  decide,  but  I  certainly  did  see 
some  exquisite  specimens  in  this  department  of 
art.  I  saw  the  most  delicate  baskets,  filled  with 
beautiful  flowers,  all  of  white  unglazed  china  clay, 
and  all  so  true  to  nature,  and  so  admirably  executed, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  workmanship 
could  be  surpassed.  One  man  had  undertaken  to 
make  a  bird  of  paradise  in  porcelain,  and  had 
laboured  to  give  to  the  clay  all  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  the  natural  plumage.  The  clay  had  been 
spun  out  into  long  feathers,  some  of  them  an  ell  in 
length,  and  certainly  he  must  have  had  an  asto- 
nishing knowledge  of  the  material  he  worked  with, 
and  must  have  been  able  to  calculate  with  great 
precision  the  effect  of  the  heat,  to  draw  out  such 
thin  long  feathers,  that  neither  bent  under  the 
manipulation,  nor  broke  while  in  the  furnace. 

The  town- house  of  Burslem  was  full  of  soldiers, 
and  sentinels  were  mounting  guard  in  every  public 
place.  The  people  stood  and  stared  at  the  red 
uniforms,  and  nearly  the  same  scene  presented  it- 
self  in  the  other  places  comprised  within  the  dis. 
trict.  Burslem  was  one  of  the  places  which  played 
the  most  prominent  part  during  the  riots,  and  I 
saw  the  ruins  of  a  house  that  had  been  destroyed, 
belonging  to  a  clergyman,  who  had  never  interfered 
either  with  chartism  or  the  regulation  of  wages. 
Individuals,  however,  when  their  civil  passions  are 
excited,  are  often  blind  in  their  fury,  and  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  those  who  have  least  of  all 
done  any  thing  to  offend  them ;  and  shall  we  look 
for  greater  wisdom  from  a  mob  ?  Nevertheless, 
the  reports  that  went  abroad  of  the  destruction 
effected  here  were  grossly  exaggerated.  The 
chief  injury  had  evidently  been  done  to  the  win- 
dows, for,  in  addition  to  the  house  just  mentioned, 
I  saw  only  the  ruins  of  one  other  that  had  been 
demolished.  The  collision  of  the  people  with  the 
soldiers  at  Burslem  has  been  represented  as  a  grand 
battle,  and  in  some  English  prints  I  have  seen  it 
described  so  pictorially.  In  one  I  saw  the  people 
composed  of  men,  women  and  children,  in  rags, 
marching  along  on  one  side,  with  a  huge  flag,  on 
which  are  inscribed  the  words  "  Give  us  bread," 
and  to  this  petition  the  soldiers  are  replying  by 
hurling  cannon-balls  at  the  people  instead  of 
loaves.  One  artilleryman  wears  the  features  of 
Wellington,  another  those  of  Peel,  and  the  latter 
is  seen  trampling  on  a  paper  bearing  the  words 
"The  people's  rights."  Now,  while  I  was  at  Bur- 
slem I  inquired  into  all  the  particulars  of  this  af- 
fair, and  saw  the  street  where  it  occurred.  The 
poor,  hungry,  misguided  multitude,  composed 
chiefly  of  silk  and  cotton  weavers  from  Lanca- 
shir*,  reinforced  by  malcontents  from  among  the 


collieries  and  potteries,  came  on  and  had  advanced 
as  far  as  Burslem,  without  encountering  any  re- 
sistance, stopping  the  works  every  where  as  they 
marched  along.  Their  intention  was  to  proceed 
on  to  London,  and  there  force  the  parliament  and 
ministry  to  the  desired  concessions.  All  these 
high-flown  designs  were  scattered  to  the  wind  on 
the  appearance  of  a  handful  of  soldiers.  The  mob, 
as  they  advanced,  became  aware  that  they  had 
military  in  front  of  them,  and  conceived  the  plan 
of  dividing  themselves  into  two  bodies,  and  out- 
flanking the  soldiers.  In  doing  this  they  only 
weakened  themselves.  The  body  that  entered 
Burslem  found  its  advance  stopped  by  the  armed 
gentry  and  yeomanry  of  the  county,  while  the 
main  body,  reduced  by  the  absence  of  so  many  of 
their  companiens,  fled  in  confusion  on  the  first  at- 
tack of  the  soldiery.  One  life,  there  is  no  doubt, 
was  lost  during  this  attack,  and  many  were  hurt, 
of  whom,  it  is  probable,  some  died  of  their  wounds ; 
but  the  number  of  these  is  not  known,  as  the  riot- 
ers carried  off  all  their  wounded,  and  had  them 
attended  to  in  private,  that  the  law  might  not  lay 
its  hands  upon  them.  On  this  occasion,  as  in  Bir- 
mingham in  1838,  arid  recently  in  Wales,  it  was 
seen  how  greatly  an  English  mob  stands  in  awe  of 
shedding  blood,  and  how  easily  it  allows  itself  to 
be  dispersed  by  a  few  soldiers.  Had  a  French 
mob,  with  plans  and  views  similar  to  those  of  the 
populace  at  Burslem,  found  themselves  opposed  to 
soldiers,  the  issue  would  have  been  of  a  much 
more  sanguinary  character.  Whence  comes  this  ? 
Nobody  will  dream  of  attributing  cowardice  to  the 
English  as  a  national  characteristic. 

Omnibuses  ply  at 'all  hours  between  the  differ- 
ent places  belonging  to  the  Potteries,  and  I  did 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  conveyances  to 
visit  all  the  most  important  points.  The  carriages 
were  generally  crowded  with  workmen,  clerks,  and 
artists;  engravers  with  their  copper-plates  or  pic- 
tures under  their  arms,  or  painters  armed  with 
rolls  of  paper,  containing,  probably,  new  designs. 
Not  only  were  the  carriages  filled,  but  they  might 
fairly  be  said  to  be  hung  with  passengers,  for 
many  seemed  satisfied  if  they  could  but  cling  with 
one  foot  and  one  hand.  The  great  object  is  to 
save  time,  and  the  omnibuses  always  drive  fast. 
Comfort  is  quite  a  secondary  consideration.  When 
I  started  for  Hanley,  the  driver  seated  himself  on 
my  hip,  and  then  asked  me  whether  I  was  comfor- 
table. I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  among  the 
outside  passengers,  to  find  a  wealthy  manufacturer 
from  Manchester  ;  the  masters,  therefore,  are  not 
above  riding  in  the  same  carriages  with  the  work- 
men. 

In  Hanley  I  saw  a  large  magazine  of  earthen- 
ware, with  which  I  was  much  better  pleased  than 
with  the  porcelain  show-rooms  that  I  had  just  be- 
fore visited.  English  earthenware  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  complete  articles  in  the 
world  ;  and  if  all  other  things  were  equally  perfect, 
this  would  be  a  world  of  perfection  indeed.  We 
know  little  of  English  earthenware  in  Germany, 
I  beyond  tea-pots  and  milk-jugs,  partly  because  we 
'are  content  to  put  up  with  things  of  an  inferior 
i  quality,  and  partly  because  many  of  the  articles  in 
I  common  use  in  England  have  not  yet  become  mat- 
•  ters  of  necessity  to  us.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enu- 
|  merate  all  the  articles  here  manufactured  of  clay. 
There  are  tea  and  coffee  services  of  all  imagina- 
ble sizes  and  kinds,  ornamented  in  the  most  varied 
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manner,  and  yet  always  with  good  taste.  Then  that  each  of  them  had  from  800  to  900  persons  in 
there  are  endless  varieties  of  vessels,  large  and  his  employment. 

small,  pitchers,  jugs,  dishes,  bowls,  basins,  and  If  we  compare  the  common  earthenware  of  Eng- 
every  kind  of  apparatus  for  washing,  and  for  land  with  that  of  the  French  and  Germans,  or  of 
bathing  the  feet  and  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  any  other  nation,  it  appears  not  only  excellent  in 
articles  with  which  an  English  sleeping-room  is  quality,  but  also  highly  ornamental  and  unsurpas- 
usually  so  richly  furnished,  and  of  which  the  un-  s.ibly  beautiful.  The  common  French  and  Ger- 
initiated  stranger  is  often  at  a  loss  to  divine  the  man  earthenware  is  comparatively  ugly,  coarse, 
ase.  All  these  things  in  England  are  not  only  and  misshapen.  On  the  other  hand,  English  por- 
handsomely  ornamented,  but  are  also  made  large,  celain,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  particularly 
The  English  complain,  and  not  without  reason,  of  those  articles  in  which  beauty  and  elegance  are 
the  diminutive  size  of  most  of  the  apparatus  of  our!  the  main  points  aimed  at,  are  far  behind  those  of 


bed-rooms. 

We  must  not  forget  the  neat  vessels  made  for 
the  English  dairies,  nor  the  wine-coolers,  the  but- 
ter-coolers, and  the  water-coolers.  The  latter,  ad- 


the  continent.  I  believe  there  is  something  cha- 
racteristic of  the  English  in  this.  In  articles  of 
ordinary  use,  the  English  seem  better  than  we,  to 
know  how  to  combine  excellence  of  quality  with 


mirably  suited   to  the  purpose  they  are  intended!  outward  elegance  and  beauty,  whereas,  in  those 


for,  are  chiefly  made  for  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
I  was  told  that  the  clay  used  for  these  cooling 
vessels  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  Eng. 
land,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Potteries.  An 
article,  not  at  all  known  to  us,  but  for  which  there 
has  lately  been  a  very  great  demand  in  England, 


articles  in  which  grace  and  beauty  alone  are  to 
be  kept  in  view,  the  English  are  never  equally 
successful.  Their  tools,  their  furniture,  their 
machines,  their  knives  and  scissors,  their  bread, 
and  their  joints  of  meat,  are  not  only  excellent, 
vigorous  and  nutritious,  but  also  beautifully  form- 


is  known  by  the  name  of  "tessellated  tiles."  These  ed,  and  not  to  be  at  all  surpassed;  whereas,  their 
are  small  thin  tiles, elegantly  formed,  either  square!  pictures,  their  sculptures,  their  pasties,  and  their 
or  six-sided,  and  are  used  for  paving  halls,  and  cakes,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  in  which  fancy 
particularly  for  churches,  where  they  are  used  at  takes  precedence  of  usefulness,  are  far  behind 


present  in  astonishing  quantities.  They  are  of  a 
red  colour,  ornamented  with  yellow  or  black  de- 
signs. The  floors  of  almost  all  the  new  churches 
in  England  are  paved  with  them.  Sometimes  the 
designs  on  the  several  tiles  are  made  to  corre- 
spond, and,  in  that  case,  large  pictures  may  be  re- 


ours  in  excellence.  Look,  not  merely  at  the  earth- 
enware of  the  French,  but  nt  their  tools,  and 
their  implements  of  gardening  and  agriculture. 
They  are  all  strikingly  rude,  and  little  suited  to 
the  purposes  they  are  intended  for.  Even  the 
common  bread  in  France  is  inferior  to  that  used 


presented,  or  the  tiles  may  be  made  to  imitate  the!  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  how  much  loftier 
pattern  of  a  rich  carpet.  A  floor  thus  paved  might1  flights  of  fancy  are  displayed  by  the  French  in 
not  inaptly  be  said  to  be  covered  with  a  stone  car-j  works  of  art. 
pet.  It  forms  really  a  very  elegant  species  of  mo- 


saic, and   is  unquestionably  the  least  expensive 
that  has  yet  been  invented. 

In  some  of  the  workshops  I  was  much  inte- 
rested by  the  simplicity  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  little  wreaths  of  flowers  and  other  ornaments 
were  fastened  to  the  articles  they  were  intended 
for.  These  little  ornaments,  often  of  a  different 
colour  from  the  vessels  to  which  they  are  about  to 
be  attached,  are,  of  course,  moulded  apart.  They 
are  thjn  taken  up  quite  dry,  and  laid  loosely  on 
the  places  to  which  it  is  meant  they  should  ad- 
here. A  workman  then  comes,  and,  with  a  pencil, 
filled  apparently  with  water,  moistens  the  parts 
and  places  the  ornaments  in  the  desired  position. 
This  moisture,  quickly  imbibed  by  the  clay,  makes 
the  parts  adhere  firmly,  and  all  this  is  done  with 
astonishing  rapidity :  but  every  thing  is  done 
twice  as  fast  in  England  as  it  is  with  us,  for  in  no 


MacCulloch  estimates  the  value  of  the  earthen- 
ware and  china  annually  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land at  2,300,000/.  Of  this,  the  Potteries  alone 
furnish  to  the  amount  of  about  1,GOO,000/.  Spack- 
man  calculates  that  the  earthenware,  china,  and 
glass  together,  amount  annually  to  4,99 1,12  6/.,  or 
about  five  millions,  of  which,  in  1840,  four  mil- 
lions  were  consumed,  and  about  one  million  ex- 
ported. Of  earthenware  of  all  sorts,  exclusive  of 
glass,  the  exports  are  somewhat  over  half  a  mil- 
lion, and,  if  we  deduct  this  from  2,300,000/.,  about 
l,800,000i.  will  remain  to  represent  the  amount  of 
crockery  consumed  by  the  English  themselves. 
The  rise  and  fall  in  the  exports  of  earthenware 
(exclusive  of  glass)  during  a  period  of  seven  years, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

1834 493,382 

1835 520,421 


other  country  is  the  principle  so  well  understood,1  1836    837,774 

that  to  save  time  is  to  save  money. 

The  copper-plate  printing,  in  one  of  these  large 
establishments,  is  also  carried  on  upon  an  asto- 
nishing scale.  Many  thousand  copies  are  often 
taken  from  one  plate,  and  for  this  purpose  a  re- 
markably thin  paper  is  used,  that  tin;  ink  of  the 


engraving  may  be  the  more  readily  transferred  to 


1837 563,237 

1838 651,344 

1839 771.173 

1840 574,600 

From   these   fluctuations,  however,  no  distinct 
conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  respecting  the  real 

the  clay,  and  that  the  paper  may  all  the  more!  prosperity  of  the  manufacture,  for  sometimes  over 
easily  be  rubbed  off".  The  paper  makers  form  no  production  has  led  English  merchants,  as  they 
unimportant  class  of  the  population  of  the  pot-  themselves  express  it,  "to  force  a  market,"  by 
terics.  sending  abroad  large  quantities  of  goods  on  spe- 

All  these  things  I  saw  with  great  convenience' culation,  to  be  sold  for  what  they  will  bring,  in 
in  the  enormous  warehouses  of  Mr.  Copcland  and  the  hope  that  people  will  accustom  themselves  to 
Mr.  Mintor,  probably  the  two  greatest  manufac-  the  new  merchandize,  and  afterwards  become  re- 
turers  of  crockery  in  the  world,  for  they  told  me  gular  customers  for  it. 
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Upon  our  German  railroads,  over  the  entrance 
to  a  tunnel,  we  have  frequently  neat  and  appropri- 
ate  inscriptions.  Thus,  over  the  tunnel  on  the 
Austrian  railroad,  from  Vienna  to  Baden,  stand 
the  words  recta  sequi  (follow  the  right  course,  or 
go  ahead)  in  golden  letters.  The  fashion  is  un- 
known in  England,  where  tunnels  are  things  of 
much  too  ordinary  occurrence  to  be  deemed  de- 
serving of  inscriptions.  On  the  railroad  from 
Leipzig  to  Dresden,  at  every  station  where  the 
train  stops,  young  girls  and  lads  present  them- 
selves with  heaps  of  sandwiches,  and  little  pack- 
ages of  cherries  and  strawberries,  and  glasses 
filled  with  beer,  and  cups  with  bouillon ;  for  the 
people  calculate  with  tolerable  accuracy,  that 
whenever  a  train  stops,  it  will  bring  with  it  a  hun- 
dred or  so  of  hungry  and  thirsty  travellers,  well 
disposed  to  satisfy  their  appetites.  This  com- 
mendable railroad  fashion  is  also  wanting  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  customary  on  the  continent  to  speak 
of  the  English  as  great  eaters,  but  it  would  seem 
that,  in  Germany,  we,  at  all  events,  feel  the  desire 
to  eat  more  frequently.  At  none  of  the  stations  in 
England  have  I  seen  refreshments  handed  to  the 
travellers ;  there  are  merely  refreshment  rooms  at 
the  principal  stations,  where  the  train  stops  a  few 
minutes  longer  than  at  the  others.  On  my  leaving 
Butterton  to  proceed  towards  Liverpool,  Crew  was 
the  first  place  where  I  could  get  any  thing  to  eat. 
Another  disagreeable  characteristic  of  an  English 
compared  with  a  German  railroad,  is  that  whereas 
at  a  station  on  the  latter,  all  these  little  gastrono- 
mic luxuries  are  to  be  had  for  a  penny,  or  at  most 
twopence,  nothing  is  to  be  obtained  on  the  former 
for  less  than  sixpence.  A  sandwich,  a  glass  of 
wine,  a  piece  of  cake,  or  a  plate  of  fruit, — each 
cost  sixpence.  Even  for  a  glass  of  porter  at  C_rew 
I  was  charged  sixpence.  It  was  Dublin  porter 
(Guiness's)  which,  although  made  on  the  other 
side  of  the  English  Channel,  has  obtained  so  much 
favour  in  England  of  late  years,  as  almost  to  beat 
the  London  manufacture. 

At  this  same  station  I  made  the  acquaintance  oi 
a  gentleman  who  was  in  some  way  or  other  con- 
nected with  the  Times  newspaper.  He  confirmed 
to  me  a  fact  which  I  had  heard  before,  but  which 
I  had  found  it  difficult  to  believe,  and  which  is  cal- 
culated to  afford  some  idea  of  the  gigantic  scale 
on  which  the  operations  of  that  paper  are  carried 


Midway  between  Crew  and  Liverpool  lies  Ches- 
ter, a  town  of  much  more  ancient  fame  than  Li- 
verpool  itself.  Indeed  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
mother  of  Liverpool,  for  at  a  time  when  nothing 
was  yet  known  of  Liverpool  commerce  on  the 
Mersey,  the  fame  of  Chester,  and  her  trade  on  the 
Dee,  was  widely  spread  in  Germany,  Spain,  and 
France.  In  time,  however,  the  navigation  of  the 
Dee  was  injured  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  in 
its  bed.  Camden  already  remarks  that  the  sea 
was  receding  there, — and  thus  the  trade  of  Ches- 
ter got  aground,  and  Liverpool,  as  lying  nearer  to 
the  sea,  began  to  flourish.  To  be  sure,  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  new  commer- 
cial relations  develope  themselves,  new  towns  spring 
up  into  prosperity.  Old  towns,  even  where  their 
local  advantages  are  equal,  are  sure  to  be  wedded 
to  their  old  routine,  are  some  time  before  they  are 
able  to  assimilate  themselves  to  new  circumstances, 
do  not  immediately  trust  to  the  new  prospects 
opening  before  them,  and  therefore  fail  to  draw 
profit  from  the  speculations  to  which  those  pro- 
spects invite.  Chester  belonged  to  the  middle 
ages ;  to  the  Hanseatic  and  the  Venetian  system 
of  cities,  but  wlien  the  commerce  of  America  and 
the  world  began  to  develope  itself,  Liverpool  quick- 
ly outstripped  her  more  ancient  rival. 

Chester,  more  particularly  West  Chester,  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  Roman  castrum,  like  Win- 
chester, Worcester,  Leicester,  Dorchester,  Chiches- 
ter,  and  like  our  German  Cassels.  Chester  was 
the  usual  station  of  the  twentieth  Roman  legion, 
and  there  are  few  cities  in  England  where,  if  the 
Roman  soldiers  were  to  return,  they  would  sooner 
find  themselves  at  home,  for  it  belongs  to  the  small 
and  continually  lessening  number  of  those  that 
have  preserved  an  appearance  of  antiquity.  The 
plan  of  the  city  is  the  simplest  that  I  know.  Its 
walls  form  a  parallelogram,  and  the  two  main 
streets  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  divi- 
ding the  parallelogram  into  four  equal  quarters, 
and  then  extend  somewhat  beyond  the  walls.  From 
these  main  streets  a  number  of  by  streets  run  off 
on  both  sides.  On  the  walls  is  a  footpath,  with 
room  for  two  or  three  persons  to  pass  each  other, 
so  that  one  may  walk  completely  round  the  city. 
Indeed  these  city  walls,  two  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, form  the  chief  promenade  of  the  townspeo- 
ple. According  to  tradition,  they  were  built  by 
Cymbeline,  in  the  century  oefore  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Of  course  they  have  undergone  many 
alterations  since  then,  and  in  later  times  they  have 


on.      The   matter   stands   thus:    American   and i  been  much  reduced  in  height,  and  converted  to 


Transatlantic  news,  often  of  great  importance  for 
England,  are  generally  received  in  Liverpool  sooner 
than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  The  agents 


their  present  purpose  of  a  public  walk  five  feet  in 
breadth ;  and  a  curious  promenade  it  is ;  some- 
times up  hill,  and  sometimes  down ;  at  one  point 


of  the    Times  in  Liverpool,  on  such  occasions,  if  j  closely   wedged  in   between  houses,  while  at  an- 
they  deem  the  news  of  sufficient  importance,  are  other  the  narrow  path  passes  under  some  ancient 


authorised  to  forward  it  to  London  by  a  special 
train,  which  from  Liverpool  to  London  costs  100/ 
These  special  trains  are  rarely  used,  except  by  the 
government,  by  the  most  eminent  mercantile 
houses,  and  lastly  by  the  London  newspapers. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  gained  by  such  a  special 
train,  is  to  receive  a  piece  of  news  six  hours  ear- 


watch-tower  ;  here  it  runs  under  a  gateway,  and 
there  we  must  descend  a  flight  of  steps,  because 
the  wall  has  been  cleared  away  to  make  room  for 
a  street ;  now  we  pass  behind  the  venerable  cathe- 
dral, and  now  in  front  of  the  spacious  old  castle, 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  military  barrack. 
There  is  only  one  other  town  in  England  that  can 


Her  that  it  could  have  come  by  the  ordinary  train,  boast  of  an  equally  singular  public  walk,  namely, 
I  asked  how  often  it  might  happen  in  the  course  I  York,  which  is  surrounded  by  just  such  another 
of  the  year  that  such  a  train  might  be  forwarded,  old  wall. 

This  the  gentleman  who  gave  me  the  information  To  say  the  truth,  Chester  is  the  very  town  for 
was  unable  to  say,  but  he  thought  it  must  happen  curious  promenades,  for  it  contains  walks  even 
at  least  once  a  month.  '  more  curious  than  the  wall  I  have  endeavoured  to 
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describe.  These  are  "  the  Rows,"  as  they  are '  buildings  lie  generally  ten  or  twelve  feet  higher 
called.  They  are  long  covered  passages,  running  than  the  street.  The  English  historians  and  anti- 
parallel  with  the  streets,  through  the  first  floors  of  quaries  have  given  themselves  a  great  deal  of 
the  houses.  The  thing  is  not  very  easy  to  de-  trouble  about  this  matter,  without  having  ever  been 
scribe.  Let  the  reader  imagine  the  front  wall  of  able  to  assign  a  rational  hypothesis  as  to  the  mo- 
the  first  floor  of  each  house  to  have  been  taken  lives  which  could  have  induced  the  ancient  settlers 
away,  leaving  that  part  of  the  house  completely  in  Chester  to  undertake  so  colossal  a  work  as  to 
open  towards  the  street,  the  upper  part  being  sup- 'hollow  out  all  their  streets.  For  my  part,  I  own 
ported  by  pillars  or  beams.  Let  him  then  imagine  myself  unable  to  suggest  either  a  reasonable  mo- 
the  side-walls  also  to  have  been  pierced  through, '  live  or  an  unreasonable  one. 

to  allow  a  continuous  passage  along  the  first  floors!  Chester,  the  reader  will  by  this  time  be  aware, 
of  all  the  houses.  How  the  people  of  Chester  has  other  peculiarities  besides  its  walls,  and  cer- 
came,  in  this  way,  to  spoil  their  best  floor  in  so  tainly  among  the  curiosities  of  the  town,  not  the 
many  of  their  houses,  is  a  matter  that  was  never;  least  curious  to  a  German,  presents  itself  at  the 
made  perfectly  clear  to  me.  We  have  also  a  nuui-  cathedral,  where  the  first  tomb  to  which  his  atten- 
ber  of  towns  in  Germany,  particularly  in  Silesia  tion  will  be  directed,  is,  he  will  be  told,  the  tomb 
and  the  Austrian  dominions,  where  covered  pass- 1  of  the  German  emperor,  Henry  IV.  The  Chester 
ages,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  have  people,  who  have  invented  such  singular  streets, 
been  made  to  run  through  or  round  private  houses ; !  and  such  singular  side  walks,  have  taken  it  very 
but  then  these  passages  or  galleries  are  always  on  !  positively  into  their  heads  that  this  famous  Ger- 
the  ground  floor,  and  on  a  level  with  the  street,  i  man  emperor,  of  whose  death  a  very  different  his- 
Some  English  antiquarians  will  have  it,  that  these  tory  is  told  in  his  own  country,  did  retire  to  Ches- 
rows  were  intended  as  a  means  of  defence,  Ches-  i  ter  when  wearied  of  the  continual  disturbances  in 
ter  being  exposed  to  frequent  attacks,  from  the  his  own  dominions;  and  that  the  people  of  Chcs- 


Welsh  on  one  side,  and  from  the  Scots  on  the 
other,  when,  after  the  city  walls  had  been  forced, 
the  citizens  were  able  to  defend  themselves  in  these 
Rows.  In  support  of  this  theory,  it  has  been  as- 
serted,  that  in  all  the  battles  which,  during  the 


ter  took  care  of  him  to  the  end  of  his  days,  after 
which  they  buried  him  in  their  cathedral,  and 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  I  told  the 
man  that  showed  me  over  the  cathedral  that  I 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  whole  story.  He  replied, 


civil  wars  in   England,  occurred  in  Chester,  the  j  that  there  were  some  people  in  the  town  who  be- 
party  in  possession  of  "  the  Rows"  almost  invaria-  lieved  it  as  little  as  I  did,  "but  for  my  part,"  he 


bly  obtained  the  victory. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  Rows  form 
a  very  regular  or  uniform  gallery.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  varies  according  to  the  size  or  circum- 
stances of  each  house  through  which  it  passes. 
Sometimes,  when  passing  through  a  small  house, 
the  ceiling  is  so  low  that  one  finds  it  necessary  to 
doff  the  hat,  while  in  others  one  passes  through  a 
space  as  lofty  as  a  saloon.  In  one  house  the  Row 


continued,  "  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about 
it,  for  why  should  they  print  it  in  the  books  if  it 
were  not  true  ?"  The  monument  itself,  I  must  not 
forget  to  observe,  is  more  richly  ornamented  than 
any  other  in  the  cathedral,  and  a  handsome  in. 
scription  is  there  to  confirm  the  popular  tradition. 
Now  there  is  nothing  very  inconceivable  in  people 
abandoning  themselves  to  historical  errors,  in  their 
traditions  and  popular  tales ;  but  I  own  I  am  at  a 


lies  lower  than  in  the  preceding,  and  one  has,  in  loss*to   understand,  how  such  an  historical  error 
consequence  lo  go  down   a.  step  or  two,  and  per-  can   force  its  way  into  broad  daylight  within  the 
haps,  a  house  or  two  farther,  one  or  two  steps  have  walls  of  an  eminent  cathedral,  to  be  there  chisel- 
led in  stone  and  wrought  in  iron.     This  unfortu- 


to  be  mounted  again.  In  one  house  a  handsome 
new  fashioned  iron  railing  fronts  the  street,  in  an- 
other only  a  mean  wooden  paling.  In  some  state- 
ly houses,  the  supporting  columns  are  strong  and 
adorned  with  handsome  antique  ornaments,  in 
others  the  wooden  piles  appear  time  worn,  and  one 
hurries  past  them  apprehensive  that  the  whole  con- 
cern must  topple  down  before  long.  The  ground 


nate  emperor,  as  our  authentic  records  inform  us, 
died  at  Liege,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1106,  after 
having  been  deprived  of  the  crown  by  his  son 
Henry  V.  Otbert,  bishop  of  Liege,  caused  the 
body  at  first  to  be  interred  in  the  cathedral,  but  as 
the  emperor  had  died  under  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, the  bishop,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 


floors,  over  which  the  Rows  pass,  are  inhabited  by  I  mands  of  the  papal  legate,  had  the  body  taken  up 
a  humble  class  of  tradesmen,  but  it  is  at  the  back !  again,  and  deposited,  nnburicd,  en  a  small  island 
of  the  Rows  themselves  that  the  principal  shops  of  the  Meuse,  where,  history  further  tells  us,  a 
are  to  be  found.  This  may  give  an  idea  of  how ;  pious  monk  sung  penitential  psalms  night  and  day 
lively  and  varied  a  scene  is  generally  to  be  seen  for  the  emperor's  soul.  Henry  V.  had  the  body 
there.  Indeed  the  Rows  are  generally  full  of  peo-  brought  to  Spire,  and  buried  there  in  St.  Mary's 
pie,  either  making  their  little  purchases  in  the  shops,  church  ;  but  the  fanatical  bishop  of  that  city  would 
or  mounting  to  these  boarded  floors,  to  avoid  the  not  allow  repose  to  the  imperial  remains,  which 
disagreeable  pavement  of  the  streets.  I  were  taken  up  and  placed  in  an  unconsccrated 

Perhaps  these  rows  may  be  in  some  way  con- j  chapel,  where  they  remained  for  five  years  longer 
nected  with  another  singularity  pointed  out  to  me'  above  the  ground.  Then  only,  the  sentence  of  ex- 
at  Chester.  Tiic  streets  do  not, as  in  other  towns,!  communication  having  been  recalled,  the  bones  of 
run  along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  have  been  the  unfortunate  emperor  were  interred  with  great 
cut  into  it,-and  that,  moreover,  into  a  solid  rock. '  solemnity  in  the  cathedral  of  Spire.  Even  there 
The  Rows  are  in  reality  on  a  level  with  the  surface!  they  were,  however,  disturbed,  for  towards  the  end 
of  the  ground,  and  the  carriages  rolling  along  be-  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  French  de- 


low  them  are  passing  through  a  kind  of  artificial 
ravine.  The  back  wall  of  the  ground  floor  is 
everywhere  formed  by  the  solid  rock,  and  the 
court-yards  of  the  houses,  their  kitchens,  and  back- 


solaled  the  Palatinate,  the  bones  of  Henry  were 
again  torn  from  their  resting-place.  They  have 
since  been  replaced  there,  and  a  monument  is  in 
the  course  of  being  raised  over  them,  though  not  so 
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magnificent  a  one  as  the  English  have  raised  at  stranger,  when  he  is  himself  away,  and  the  con- 
Chester  over  the  grave  of  our  emperor's  counter-  sequence  is  that  a  crowd  of  visitors,  at  such  times, 
fcit.  are  continually  pouring  in  and  out,  to  gape  at  the 

Now,  in  every  tradition  there  is  wont  to  be  profuse  splendour  every  where  displayed.  The 
some  truth,  and,  if  so,  the  next  question  is,  where  house,  with  its  innumerable  eight-cornered  turrets, 
is  the  truth  that  appertains  to  this  famous  Chester  its  ornamented  columns,  its  spires  and  battlements, 
tradition?  The  following  were  not  impossible :  looks  like  a  vast,  wealth}-,  old  English  abbey. 

Firstly:  That  the  emperor,  after  his  dethrone-  Between  the  columns  were  numberless  shields, 
ment,  and  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received  from  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Grosvenor  family,  and  of 
his  son,  fled  down  the  Meuse  to  England,  and  that  the  various  families  to  which  the  Grosvenors  have 
the  person  who  died  at  Liege  was  not  the  emperor  become  allied  by  marriage,  and  whose  arms  they 
at  all ;  or,  have  thereby,  according  to  English  custom,  become 

Secondly :  That  a  stranger,  an  impostor,  availing  authorised  to  quarter  with  their  own.  There  arc 
himself  of  the  stormy  end  and  obscure  death  of  noble  families  in  England  who  have  an  endless 
the  emperor,  went  over  to  England,  and  there  to  number  of  these  quarterings.  In  Earl  Spencer's 
excite  pity  and  extort  support,  gave  himself  out  coat  of  arms  I  counted  no  less  than  163  such 
for  the  unfortunate  emperor.  quarterings,  including  a  whole  Noah's  ark  full  of 

If  neither  of  these  suppositions  can  be  shown  to  lions,  bears,  eagles,  dogs,  stags,  boars,  wolves, 
be  correct,  the  question  remains,  who  was  I  his  foxes,  and  dragons  ;  besides  the  heads  of  oxen  and 
Henry  IV.  who  was  honoured  in  Chester  with  the  negroes,  the  feathers  of  ostriches,  the  wings  of 
title  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  whence  came, what  you  please,  together  with  stars,  swords, 
he  to  be  t:iken  for  that  emperor  ?  This  is  a  ques-  shells,  crescents,  and  other  heraldic  emblems, 
tion  which  it  will  probably  be  as  difficult  to  answer  Such  a  coat  of  arms  may  be  said  to  bear  some 
as  that  respecting  the  identity  of  the  man  with  the  affinity  to  the  great  house  of  the  Grosvenors,  for 
iron  mask.  j  besides  the  above-named  heraldic  shields,  there 

Although  the  cathedral  of  Chester  is  not  to  be; were  a  number  of  heads  and  other  decorations 
ranked  among  the  first  churches  of  England,  it  is  sculptured  along  the  walls,  as  is  often  seen  in  our 
a  celebrated  and  a  highly  interesting  one.  It  gothic  cathedrals.  The  window-fra.mes  are  of 
must,  nevertheless,  be  placed  in  the  second  class,  cast-iron,  and  elegantly  decorated  with  gothic 
along  with  those  of  Carlisle  and  Dublin.  It  is  : figuring,  and  the  whole  house  is  surrounded  by  a 


built  of  a  red  sandstone,  which  must  be  very  soft, 
for  many  of  the  architectonic  decorations  have 
been  so  completely  defaced,  that  tiiey  look  like 
the  half  melted  architectural  fancies  in  the  salt- 
works of  VVieliczka. 

Chester,  quaint  and  interesting  as  the  city  is,  is 
less   visited  by  tourists  on  its  own   account,  than 


massive  gothic  railing,  also  of  cast-iron. 

As  a  number  of  architects  and  painters,  such  as 
Messrs.  Porden,  Gummon,  Jones,  and  Harrison ; 
besides  gilders,  cabinet-makers,  turners,  carvers, 
and  other  artists,  have  taxed  their  ingenuity  to 
furnish  and  decorate  this  magnificent  palace  with 
all  the  richness  and  profusion  possible,  it  would 


for  the  sake  of  Eaton  Hall,  the  brilliant  seat  of  the  j  be  a  difficult  undertaking  to  give  a  detailed  account 
Marquis  of  Westminster,  situated  in  the  valley  of ,  of  all  that  the  inventive  genius  of  these  gentlemen 
the  Dee,  a  few  miles  above  the  town.  It  is  one  of 'has  produced  and  collected.  Let  the  reader  give 
the  most  celebrated  among  the  country  seats  of  a  free  rein  to  his  imagination,  and  picture  to  him- 
the  English  nobility,  and  as  the  park  begins  as  .«elf  as  much  luxury  and  splendour  as  his  fancy 
soon  as  one  leaves  Chester,  the  whole  walk  to  the  jean  conjure  up, and  he  will  scarcely  go  far  beyond 
house  passess  through  the  marquis's  grounds. 'the  mark.  To  me  the  chief  fault  of  the  place  was, 
There  are  several  entrances  to  the  park,  and  all  that  it  was  too  full,  too  crowded  with  ornament; 


these,  as  is  customary  in  English  parks,  have 
large  gates,  with  dwellings,  called  "lodges,"  on 
each  side,  for  the  park  and  gate-keepers.  These 


lodges  are,  in  general,  very  neatly  decorated,  are  .cretion. 


in  one  point, — the  gilding,  of  which  there  is  an 
astonishing  profusion  in  every  room, — I  think  the 
artists  have  decidedly  gone  beyond  the  line  of  dis- 


surrounded  by  small  flower  beds,  and  usually  built 
in  a  style  to  harm.onize  with  that  of  the  mansion. 
At  Eaton  Hall,  the  lodges,  like  the  principal  build- 


The  largest  and  most  splendid  room  in  the 
whole  house  is  the  library,  which  looks  as  if  a 
monarch  hud  converted  his  coronation  hall  to  that 


ing,  are  all  of  gothic  architecture,  and  often  of  use.  It  contains  an  interesting  collection  of  books, 
such  extent  and  splendour  that  they  might  them-  manuscripts,  and  antiques,  among  which  again 
selves  be  taken  for  handsome  country  houses.  One  are  distributed  a  number  of  the  most  luxurious 
of  these  lodges, — the  New  Lodge, — is  a  copy  of  j  divans,  sofas,  and  arm-chairs;  for  in  the  country 
St.  Augustine's  Abbey  at  Canterbury ;  another  re-  houses  of  the  English  nobility,  the  library  always 
presents  the  gateway  of  a  large  gothic  castle,  ranks  among  the  customary  sitting-rooms  of  the 
with  turrets  and  battlements,  and  a  third  is  taken  family,  even  when  it  does  not  happen  to  be  the 


from  some  other  original.  The  new  lodge  alone 
cost  10,0002.  From  these  lodges  the  road  passes 
several  miles  through  the  park  to  the  palace  itself. 


one  most  frequented. 

In  the  centre  room,  the  saloon,  is  a  large  organ, 
an    instrument   often   seen    in    English    country. 


The  building  is  as  long  and  capacious  as  any  of  [houses.  Of  wonderful  chimney-pieces,  fine  statues, 
the  largest  English  cathedrals.  It  measures  500  remarkable  specimens  of  carving,  valuable  pictures, 
feet  in  length,  that  is  to  say  the  main  building,  and  other  matters  of  the  same  kind,  there  is,  of 


for  if  the  stables  and  other  dependents  are  included, 
the  whole  presents  a  mass  of  gothic  architecture 


of  700  feet  long. 

Eaton  Hall  is  what  is  called  a 


•  show  house ;" 


which  means  that  the  owner  gives  permission  to  his 
upper   servants   to   show   the   building   to  every 


course,  no  lack,  and  there  are  many  things,  which 
if  seen  alone  would  be  studied  and  admired,  but 
which  here,  amid  the  mass  of  objects,  lose  their 
individuality  to  the  intoxicated  eye. 

It  was  my  misfortune,  moreover,  to  visit  the 
place  in  company  with  some  gentlemen  who  had 
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just  returned  from  the  Doncastcr  races,  and  who 'friends,  on  being  introduced  to  Touchstone,  or  that 
had  been  attracted,  less  by  their  admiration  of  the  I  could  even  give  the  words  in  which  llieir  enlhu- 
fine  arts,  than  by  their  desire  to  see  fine  horses,  siasm  found  a  vent  when  the  creature  trotted  up 
The  late  lord  had  been  a  celebrated  breeder  of  to  us,  and  standing1  before  ns,  looked  at  u»  with 
horses,  and  Eaton  Hull  had  in  consequence  become  such  an  intelligent  expression,  that  one  7night 
famed  on  every  race  course  in  England,  and  still  almost  have  imagined  it  understood  the  fine 
continues  to  be  so,  for  the  admirable  horses  reared  speeches  addressed  to  it.  The  yroom  was  parlicu- 
there.  The  present  marquis  has  sever.il  times  larly  eloquent  about  the  "sweet  temper"  of  the 
carried  off  the  chief  prize  at  Doncaster,  a  prize  animal.  "Oh,  there's  nothing  like  him  for  sweet 
often  worth  more  than  a  100U/.,  and  many  an  temper."  This  is  a  commendation  I  have  so  often 
aristocratic  breeder  of  horses  is  as  proud  of  carry-  heard  from  English  grooms,  when  speaking  of 
ing  off  the  crown  at  Doncaster,  though  only  once  their  horses,  that  I  suppose  it  is  con>idereil  an 
in  his  life,  as  was  ever  a  Greek  youth  of  having!  essential  characteri-tic  of  a  disliuguishcd  horse, 
been  crowned  as  victor  in  the  Olympic  games.  as  among  the  Arabs  also,  a  mild  disposition  is 

Among  the  most  celebrated  horses  shown  me  at  particularly  admired  in  a  fine  horse. 
Eaton  Hall,  were  Launcelot,  a  crowned  victor;}  Other  horses  were  shown  us,  of  which  we  were 
Touchstone,  one  of  the  most  far-famed  and  most  told  that  they  had  already  been  entered  for  races 
highly  prized  stallions  in  the  country;  and  Panta-  to  be  run  in  1844  and  1845,  for  horses  in  England 
1oon,  another  courser  of  high  distinction.  I/nun-  are  often  engaged  for  races  a  great  w:iy  off,  as 
celot  reposes  at  present  on  his  laurels,  for  he  isi  ladies  in  Vienna  engage  their  partners  for  many 
now  so  fat  and  corpulent,  ns  my  connoisseurs  told  balls  in  advance.  Young  horses  are  sometimes 
me,  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  run  100  yards  advertised  to  be  sold  by  auction,  as  "yearlings 
according  to  the  prescribed  rules  of  the  art.  My  with  their  engagements;"  and  as  these  enyage- 
unscientific  eye  could  not  indeed  discover  anyiments  have  often  necessitated  the  payment  of 
greater  appearance  of  fatness  about  Launcelot  stakes  of  25/.  and  upwards,  and  open  a  prospect 
than  about  the  other  horses,  but  my  companions'  to  the  "Oaks,"  the  "Derby,  and  the  "Doncaster 


assured  me  that  the  animal  had  fat  upon  his  lungs, 
and  would  therefore  not  have  breath  enough  to 
run  a  race.  I  took  a  liking  to  Launcelot,  on 
account  of  an  intimacy  between  him  and  a  cat. 
The  two  creatures  were  almost  inseparable,  the 
cat  always  sleeping  either  on  the  horse's  back,  or 
in  his  manger,  and  the  porlraits  of  the  two  have 
even  been  published  in  a  print,  the  original  picture 
being  preserved  in  the  hall.  The  grooms  told  me 
when  Launcelot  returned  from  a  walk  or  from  the 
paddock,  to  re-enter  his  stable,  the  black  cat  would 
come  jumping  eagerly  from  manger  to  manger, 
and  from  the  back  of  one  valuable  horse  to  the 
back  of  another,  to  resume  her  accustomed  place 
near  her  friend. 

One  of  the  most  valued  mares  bred  at  Eaton 
Hall  was  Violante,  who  died  a  few  years  ago.  I 
asked  the  stud-groom  (with  us  he  would  at  least 


have  been  Stuterei  Inspector,  or  Superintendent  of  equally  useless,  for  the  entire  race  would   degene- 
the  Stud),  where  the  monument  was  that  had  been  ~~'~  ' 
erected  to  so  distinguished  an  animal.     "  What 
monument?"  he  exclaimed;  "we  erect  no  monu- 


ments here  to  horses ;  when  they  die  they  all  go 
to  the  dogs." — "And  Violante  like  the  rest?" — 


Cup,"  the  value  of  the    animal    is   considerably 
enhanced  in  consequence. 

In  an  establishment  of  this  sort  in  England, 
the  stud-groom  and  the  training.groom  are  the 
two  most  important  personages.  We  had  them 
both  in  attendance  on  us,  and  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  stud-groom  assumed  a  considerable  degree 
of  superiority  over  his  colleague  in  office,  telling  us, 
that  if  the  "  breeder"  showed  any  wunt  of  judg- 
ment in  properly  crossing  the  races,  all  the 
"trainer's"  pains  would  be  thrown  away, for  fleet- 
ness,  beauty,  courage,  and  emulation,  could  never 
be  instilled  into  a  horse,  unless  he  had  them  in 
his  blood.  The  training-groom,  an  experienced 
veteran  in  his  art,  refused  to  admit  the  absolute 
truth  of  all  this,  maintaining  that,  without  a  good 
education,  to  develope  and  confirm  these  good 
qualities  in  a  horse,  the  breeder's  pains  would  be 


rate  in  a  short  time. 

The  gardens  and  grounds  about  Eaton  Hall  are 
delightful,  the  beautiful  river  traverses  them,  and 
at  a  short  distance  are  seen  the  Welsh  mountains, 
among  which  it  takes  its  rise.  The  park  extends 


'Aye,  to  be  sure." — There  seemed  to  me  some-  to  the  borders  of  Wales.  The  Grosvenors  are  an 
thing  hard  in  this,  something  unfeeling.  If  welold  Norman  family,  and  their  chief,  the  Marquis 
were  to  make  so  much  of  our  horses  in  Germany!  of  Westminster,  belongs  to  the  fortunate  class  of 
during  their  lifetime,  as  is  done  in  England,  we  English  noblemen,  a  class  including  the  Dukes  of 
should  show  some  marks  of  kindness  to  them  after  Sutherland  and  Northumberland,  to  whom  com- 
death.  In  many  parts  of  Germany  I  have  seen  mon  report,  on  what  grounds  I  know  not,  attri- 
tnonuments  erected  to  horses  and  dogs,  and  other'  butes  the  possession  of  incomes  of  3()0,0()0/.,  or 
favourite  animals.  To  us  there  appears  a  feeling-  350,000/.  a  year.  Of  the  Marquis  of  Wcstmin- 
of  delicacy  and  humanity  in  this,  but  the  English,  ster  I  was  moreover  told,  that  in  a  few  years  his 
I  believe,  look  upon  it  as  something  profane,  income  would  be  materially  increased,  for  the 
•tomething  degrading  to  humanity.  Touchstone' ground  on  which  stands  Grosvcnor  Square  and 
•we  found  in  his  paddock.  These  paddocks  are1  many  of  the  adjoining  streets,  belongs  to  him,  and 
handsome  pieces  of  pasture  ground,  surrounded  byl  many  of  the  building  leases  will  be  tailing  in,  in 


high  walls,  and  for  the  stud  we  were  now  visiting 
there  were  no  less  than  twelve  such  paddocks. 
For  Touchstone,  the  groom  told  us  4000  guineas 
had  been  refused,  the  customary  expression  of  an 
English  groom,  who  would  always  rather  say 
how  much  has  been  refused,  than  how  much  has 
been  offered  for  a  horse.  I  wish  I  could  adequately 
describe  the  enthusiasm  manifested  by  my  sporting 


a  short  time,  when  a  number  of  valuable  houses 
will  fall  into  his  hands.  Here  I  would  notice  a 
small  distinction  between  the  high  nobility  of 
England  and  Germany.  The  officers  in  the  em- 
ployment of  an  English  noble  of  high  rank  and 
gront  wealth,  know  nothing  of  the  endless  titles 
lavished  on  the  functionaries  in  the  service  of  a 
Lichtenstein,  or  a  Schwarzenberg,  who  have  their 
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administrators,  chief  administrators,  councillors, 
councillors  of  agriculture,  court  councillors,  &c , 
&c,  &c.  An  English  duke  or  a  marquis  has 
seldom  any  officer  higher  than  an  agent  in  his  ser- 
vice, but  the  places  of  these  untitled  agents  are  often 
worth  more  than  2000J.  a  year. 


LIVERPOOL. 

I  went  on  that  same  evening  to  Liverpool,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  arrived  on  the  "  Cheshire  shore,"  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Mersey,  opposite  to  the  great 
town  itself.  This  "Cheshire  shore"  has  risen 
and  flourished  simultaneously  with  Liverpool,  and 
rural  houses  of  entertainment,  and  villages  rich  in 
country  seats  have  been  gradually  scattered  along 
the  river  side,  serving  to  the  townspeople  as  water- 
ing-places, and  as  places  of  residence  and  amuse- 
ment. The  town  receives,  likewise,  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  supplies  from  this  side  of  the  river.  The 
broad  Mersey  lies  between  the  Liverpool  people 
and  the  Cheshire  shore,  which  for  that  very  reason, 
probably,  is  a  greater  favourite  with  them  as  a 
place  of  recreation.  To  each  little  place  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Mersey,  a  steamboat  plies 
from  Liverpool  as  a  ferry.  At  certain  hours  of  the 
day,  about  twelve  of  these  steamers  assemble  at 
the  same  wharf  to  take  in  their  several  cargoes, 
and  at  a  given  signal  they  all  start,  scattering 
themselves  in  different  directions  over  the  Mersey, 
like  a  pack  of  cards  over  a  table. 

We  arrived  at  the  chief  of  these  ferries  called 
Birkcnhcad,  where  we  and  our  luggage  were 
packed  with  railroad  speed  into  a  steamer,  and 
within  view  of  the  widely  spreading  and  brightly 
illuminated  Liverpool,  we  glided  swiftly  over  the 
dark  waters  of  the  Mersey.  Every  moment  the 
echo  of  the  noise  made  by  our  paddles  as  they 
struck  the  water,  announced  that  we  were  passing 
some  stately  vessel  lying  at  anchor.  These  echoes 
increased  in  number  as  we  proceeded,  and  travers- 
ing a  forest  of  masts,  among  which  lamps  and 
lanterns  were  glittering  like  so  many  glow-worms 
in  a  grove,  we  speedily  reached  our  landing-place, 
and  the  neighbouring  hotel  to  which  we  were  con- 
signed. 

Chester  boasts  that,  though  she  be  nothing  now, 
her  glory  and  greatness  stand  recorded  in  the 
works  of  the  most  ancient  writers  ;  Liverpool,  on 
the  contrary,  prides  herself  upon  the  fact  that  no 
author  of  bygone  days  makes  mention  of  her 
glory,  but  that  what  she  now  is,  has  been  the  work 
of  a  generation  still  living.  If  Liverpool  is  spoken 
of  in  any  ancient  book,  it  is  perhaps  to  say  that 
the  place  probably  derives  its  name  from  the  marsh 
or  pool  lying  near  it.  In  1561,  Liverpool  contained 
only  7  streets,  138  cottages,  and  690  inhabitants. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
town  began  to  grow  into  importance,  and  now 
it  may  be  looked  on  as  the  second  commercial  town 
in  the  world.  As  its  growth  still  continues,  there 
are  not  wanting  prophets  who  foretell  that  it  will 
some  day  rank  as  the  first. 

In  1ROI  Liverpool  contained    77,708  inhabitant. 
1821          „  „  118,972 

1831          „  „  165,221 

1841  „  „  224,964 

The  population  has  accordingly  trebled  in  forty 
years,  and  several  places  lying  in  the  vicinity,  and 


almost  belonging  to  Liverpool,  have,  in  the  mean- 
time, increased  in  an  equal  proportion.  Everton, 
Kirkdale,  West  Derby, and  Toxteth  Park,  contained 
in  1821,  a  joint  population  of  22,103  inhabitants. 
Now  the  number  is  71,009.  If  we  add  these  to  the 
population  of  Liverpool,  and  the  13,000  seamen  be- 
longing to  the  town,  but  absent  on  voyages,  and  not 
therefore  included  in  the  census,  we  shall  have  309, 

000  inhabitants. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  Liverpool  custom, 
house  amounts  to  one-fourth  of  the  entire  customs 
revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  harbour  re- 
ceives annually  16,000  vessels  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  these  vessels  carry  away 
with  them  2,400,000  tons,  or,  48,000,000  cwts.  of 
merchandise.  The  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  are 
in  number  about  10,000,  forming  one-twelfth  of 
the  entire  British  mercantile  marine — coasters,  of 
course,  included  ;  and,  notwithstanding1  the  badness 
of  the  times,  so  loudly  complained  of,  I  had  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  shipping  of  Liverpool  must 
still  be  on  the  increase  in  the  zeal  with  which  the 
workmen  were  labouring  night  and  day  at  the 
completion  of  a  new  dock  calculated  for  the  recep- 
tion of  200  vessels,  a  dock  which  of  itself,  in  any 
German  commercial  town,  would  have  been  looked 
on  as  a  colossal  undertaking,  as  forming  of  itself  a 
magnificent  harbour,  but  which  here  was  only  one 
among  a  dozen. 

Some  branches  of  the  Liverpool  trade,  particu- 
larly those  influenced  by  the  unfortunate  state  of 
things  in  America,  have  indeed  suffered  seriously 
of  late  years,  but  there  are  others  which  even  lately 
have  been  growing  in  prosperity,  and  among  these 

1  may  particularly  mention  the  trade  with  the  East 
Indies.    To  India,  including  China,  the  South  Sea, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
Arabia,  and  all  Africa,  except  the  Mediterranean 
ports,  there  sailed  from  Liverpool : 

Tons.       Seamen. 

In  1840..  ..234  vessels  carrying  90.350        4,402 
1844. ...266      „  „      115,106        5,161 

Being  nn    

increase  of. ..   32       „  „        24,756  759 

This  shows  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  one 
year,  and  though  only  in  one  branch  of  the  trade, 
yet  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  most  interest- 

S- 

Let  us  compare  the  increase  in  the  Indian  trade 
of  Liverpool  with  that  observed  at  the  same  time 
in  London,  Bristol,  Hull,  and  the  other  ports  of 
Great  Britain. 

Glasgow 

London.  Bristol  and      mid  the 
Hull.        remaining 
ports. 

No.  of        (1840....        512 12 155 

Ships         J1841....        530 20 1'JO 

„  4  1840....  205  453..... 7,716 56,048 

e    1  1841. ...213,407 7,272 72,822 

1840....   12,210 392 2.950 


Seamen 


1811....   12.1U1 372 3,758 


From  these  tables  it  results  that  the  East  Indian 
trade  of  Great  Britain  employed  shipping  in  1841 
to  the  amount  of  408,607  tons,  and  that  of  this 
shipping  nearly  one-fourtli  sailed  from  the  port  of 
Liverpool,  and  more  than  one-half  from  London, 
secondly  that  in  the  Indian  trade  of  London,  in  1841, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  there  was  an 
increase  of  only  3  per  cent.,  while  in  that  of  Liver- 
pool there  was  an  augmentation  of  24  per  cent. 
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As  Odessa's  trade  increased  with  the  increasing 
cultivation  of  the  Steppes,  and  as  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  rose  in  proportion  as  the  interior  of  | 
the  United  States  became  more  thickly  settled,  so 
has  the  growing  prosperity  of  Liverpool  been  de- 
pendent on  the  dcvclopement  of  the  manufacturing 
district*.  Manchester  has  been  the  nurse  of  Liver- 


710.000 
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267,000 

Making  lo  North  and  South  America.. .  .£23,180,000 


pool,  and  in  proportion  as  Manchester,  out  of  the  Nearjv  one.half,   therefore,   of  all  the    British 

old  Mancunium,  grew  into  its  present  vast  dimen-  mailufa(;tureg  exported  in  that  year  went  to  Ame- 

sions,  so,  step  by  step,  did  Liverpool  advance  si-  rica      NQW  Liverpool  lics  considerably  nearer  to 

multaneously  m  wealth,  population,  and  activity.  America  fhan  l,ondon  does,  so  mucli  so  that  the 

The  corresponding  progress  of  the  two  cities  will  duration  of  a  passage  from  the  United  States  may, 
be  seen  on  comparing  the  following  statement  ot;on  fln  avcraft^  be  caicuiated  to  occupy  six  days 

the  increase  of  population  of  Manchester  am        -  ](,^  t(j  Livcrpooi  tnan  to  London.     Next  to  Ame- 


ford  (the  two  form  in  fact  one  town)  with  that  al- 
ready given  of  Liverpool. 


1801 118.000 

1811 142,000 

1821 193,000 


1831 275,000 

1841 354.000 


rica,  the  principal  customers  of  England  are  Ger- 


many, Elolland,  and  the  countries  on  the  Baltic 
and  the  Mediterranean ;  with  respect  to  these 
London  is,  of  course,  more  advantageoucly  situated 
than  Liverpool.*  It  is  to  the  foreign  customers 
of  England  that  the  foregoing  remarks  chiefly 
The  chief  source  of  the  commercial  prosperity  apply,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  important 
of  England  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  amount  of  fact  that  the  best  customer  for  the  produce  of 
her  exports  of  her  own  raw  produce,  but  rather  in  English  industry  is  England  herself.  It  is  im- 
her  exports  of  the  raw  produce  of  other  countries,  •  possible  to  estimate  very  accurately  how  far  the 
after  that  raw  produce  has  been  worked  up  by ,  home  consumption  of  England  exceeds  her  expor- 
native  industry.  Thus,  in  1842,  the  native  raw'tation  to  foreign  countries,  but  there  are  some 
produce  exported,  (including  coals,  metal,  salt,  i  articles  respecting  which  there  exist  authentic  re- 
wool,  &c.),  amounted  in  value  to  6,606,652/.  In  turns  showing  the  home  consumption  to  amount 
the  same  year  the  exports  of  the  manufactures  of  to  twice,  thrice,  or  even  four  times  the  exportation 
cotton,  wool,  silk,  linen,  metal,  and  earthenware,  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  articles  of  raw  pro- 
amounted  to  36,527,999J.  To  this  amount  must  duce  the  home  consumption  is  even  larger  in  pro- 
be added  about  6,000,000/.  for  a  long  list  of  manu-  j  portion  than  this,  amounting  to  twenty  or  thirty 
factured  articles  of  minor  importance,  such  as  soap, :  times  the  exportation;  and  with  respect  to  agri- 
candles,  leather,  refined  sugar,  beer,  &c.  We  have,  cultural  produce,  there  is  probably  no  exportation 
therefore,  an  exportation  of  about  7,000,000/.  of  at  all.  Spackman  estimates  the  entire  produce  of 
raw  British  produce,  and  an  exportation  of  up-iEnglish  industry  at  an  annual  amount  of  5 14,000,- 
wards  of  42,000,000/.  of  British  manufactures.  OOO/.  sterling.  Assuming  this  to  he  correct,  it 
Now  the  districts  that  furnish  these  manufactures  would  appear  that  the  exportation  (50,000,000/.) 
are  all  much  nearer  to  Liverpool  than  to  London,  amounted  to  little  more  than  one. tenth  of  the  home 
which  has  not  a  single  manufacturing  district  of,  consumption.  In  these  514,000,000'.  it  is  true, 
any  importance  in  its  vicinity.  From  Manchester,  ( are  included  articles  of  produce  that  never  become 
the  centre  of  the  great  cotton  district,  Liverpool  is  objects  of  trade,  such  as  the  agricultural  produce 
only  thirty  miles  distant,  and  London  170  miles.  •  and  manufactures  that  are  consumed  on  the  spot 
To  Leeds,  the  centre  of  the  woollen  district;  to  the  where  they  are  grown  or  made;  but  when  the 
Potteries ;  and  to  Sheffield,  the  great  emporium  for  diversity  displayed  in  the  local  industry  of  different 
knife  and  scissor-grinding, Liverpool  is  much  nearer  ;  parts  of  England  is  considered,  when  it  is  remern- 
than  London.  Even  Birmingham  is  nearer  to  the  j  bered  that  one  district  grows  corn,  and  another  is 
Mersey  than  the  Thames.  With  all  these  manu. ,  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  pasture,  while  the 
facturing  districts,  Liverpool  is  closely  connected  limits  within  which  are  confined  the  various 
by  canals  and  railroads,  so  as  to  be  able  to  receive  branches  of  manufacturing  activity  are  yet  more 
merchandise  thence  with  greater  facility  than  [strictly  marked  out.it  follows  that  the  quantity 
London  can.  Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  at  the .  consumed  on  the  spot  where  it  is  produced  musl 
countries  wliither  the  great  mass  of  these  goods  are  i  be  very  trifling,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
conveyed.  North  and  South  America  here  as-|of  the  above-named  514,OOU,000/.  must  become  an 


sume  a  position  which  makes  all  the  other  coun- 
tries appear  comparatively  unimportant.  I  do  not 
happen  at  the  moment  to  have  a  table  showing  the 
countries  to  which  the  exports  went  in  1 842,  but  I 
have  such  a  table  for  1839,  which  as  we  arc  now 


object  of  domestic  trade  and  internal  intercourse. 
The  commercial  city  .therefore,  thut  enjoys  the  posi- 
tion best  suited  for  commanding  and  carrying  on 
this  domestic  trade,  must  have  immense  advantages 
over  every  other  commercial  town. 


First,  however,  let  me  mention  one  or  two  points 
calculated  to  throw  a  light  on  the  importance  of 


dealing  chiefly  in  round  numbers,  will  answer  my 

purpose  sufficiently  well.     In  1839  then  I  find  the 

exports  to  all  countries  in  the  world,  amounted  to, thc  domestic  compared  with  the  foreign  trade  of 

53,233,000*.  Of_thcse_wcrc  exported  to  the  prin-  Great  Britnin.  The  earthenware  manufactured  in 

England  annually,  according  to  Mac  Culloch,  is 
estimated  to  amount  in  value  to  2.300.000/.  of 


pal  customers  of  Great  Britain  : 


To  the  United  States  of  North  America. .  X'8,839.000 

British  West  Indies 3,WC..()(!0 

"       North  American  Colonies 3,047,000 

Rm7.il ' 2,650,000 

Chili 1,103.000 

The  Foreign  West  Indies 891,000 


which  only  to  the  extent  of  600,000/.  is  exported. 

*  Hull  has  of  lain  years  run  away  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  commerce  formerly  carried  on  by  Lon- 
don to  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. —  7V. 
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The  whole  remainder,  to  the  value  of  1,700,003Z,, work.     The  inland  trade  of  Liverpool  must,  how- 
is  consumed  at  home,  and  becomes  an  object  of  ever,  be  enormous,  as  may  be   inferred  from  one 


inland  commerce.  We  are  in  possession  of  de- 
tailed information  relative  to  the  linen  exported 
from  Ireland.  From  these  returns  it  appears  that 
the  average  exportation  to  foreign  countries,  du- 
ring a  scries  of  years,  amounted  to  three  or  four 
millions  of  yards,  while  the  average  exportation  to 
England  and  Scotland  at  the  same  time  was  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  millions  of  yards.  In  the 
next  place,  as  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  said  to 
be  composed  of  a  number  of  islands,  and  those 
much  intersected  by  the  sea,  the  greater  part  of 
the  domestic  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  small  vessels  (coasters),  the  traffic  on  the 
common  roads,  on  canals,  and  on  railroads,  stand 
ing  in  a  much  less  proportion  when  compared  to 
the  coasting  trade  than  in  any  other  country. 
According  to  the  statistic  tables  of  Spa  ck  man, 
19,710  vessels,  carrying  3,392,626  tons,  cleared 
out  in  1841  for  foreign  countries,  from  the  several 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  in  the  same  year, 
146,127  coasting  vessels,  carrying  11,417,991  tons, 
cleared  out  for  all  British  ports.  The  tonnage  of 
the  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  or  domestic 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  was  more  than  three  times 
as  large  as  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade,  and  the  same  proportion  will  be  found  to 
apply  to  other  years.  When  to  this  we  add  the 
traffic  on  railroads  and  canals,  some  idea  may  be 
obtained  of  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  domestic 
commerce  of  England. 

Now  when  we  come  to  examine  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  Liverpool,  we  find  it  situated  almost 
in  the  centre  of  this  great  domestic  trade,  all  the 
extreme  points  of  the  United  Kingdom  lying  nearly 
at  an  equal  distance  from  that  centre.  London, 
on  the  contrary,  lies  itself  at  one  of  the  extremities 
of  the  kingdom.  The  central  situation  of  Liver- 
pool makes  it  the  place  to  which  the  great  bulk  of 
the  merchandise  intended  to  serve  as  an  aliment 
to  the  inland  trade  will  naturally  be  directed,  there 
to  await  the  demand  that  may  manifest  itself  in 
this  or  that  pa  rt  of  the  country.  The  trade  between 
England  and  Ireland,  for  instance,  naturally  takes 
its  chief  course  over  Liverpool.  Dublin  lies  as 
conveniently  to  the  west  as  Manchester  does  to  the 
east  of  Liverpool;  and  if  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
are  united,  or  brought  near  to  one  another  by  an 
admirable  railroad,  Dublin  and  Liverpool  are  not 
less  intimately  connected  by  an  admirably  orga- 
nised system  of  steam  navigation.  Indeed,  so 
conveniently  for  the  trade  with  Ireland  is  Liver- 
pool situated,  that  the  Irish  is  the  most  ancient 
branch  of  trade  it  can  boast  of,  and  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  Irish  trade  has  not  failed  to  exer- 
cise its  influence  on  the  growth  of  Liverpool,  in 


item  which  I  will  mention.  In  a  local  work  on 
Ireland  I  find  it  stated,  that  the  cattle  alone  ex- 
ported from  Ireland  to  Liverpool  amounts  to  a 
yearly  value  of  about  7,000,000/. 

Next  to  the  trade  with  Ireland,  the  most  ancient 
branch  of  Liverpool's  commerce,  one  which  most 
materially  contributed  to  advance  the  prosperity 
of  the  place,  was  the  detestable  trade  in  human 
flesh.  This  trade  commenced  in  1709,  when  the 
first  ship  siiled  from  Liverpool  to  Africa  for  a 
cargo  of  slaves.  In  1730,  fifteen  vessels  were  al- 
ready engaged  in  this  disgraceful  traffic,  and  in 
1765  no  less  than  eighty-six  vessels,  which  were 
supposed  to  convey  25,720  poor  ne'gro  slaves  every 
year  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies,  whence  they 
brought  back  10,000  chests  of  sugar  to  England, 
and  at  that  time  more  than  half  the  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  African  trade  were  owned  by  Liver- 
pool. In  the  year  when  the  slave  trade  was 
abolished,  Liverpool  had  126  ships  engaged  in  it, 
and  though  immediately  on  the  abolition  the  Afri- 
can and  West  Indian  trade  manifested  at  first 
some  decline,  yet  both  have  since  very  greatly  in- 
creased, so  that  it  may  be  assumed  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  commerce  of  Liverpool  has  not  suffered 
any  material  loss  from  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade. 

It  follows  from  what  I  have  stated,  that  Liver- 
pool enjoys  in  the  first  place  a  really  commanding 
position,  in  reference  to  the  home  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  it  possesses  many  advantages  over 
London  and  other  ports,  for  carrying  on  the  foreign  • 
trade  with  those  countries  which  happen  to  be  the 
best  customers  of  England.  Liverpool  is  still  a 
young  city,  and  has  probably  not  yet  availed  her- 
self of  all  the  advantages  of  her  position.  This 
town  may  yet  rise  to  an  importance  far  beyond 
that  which  it  has  yet  reached. 

Among  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  of  first  or 
second  rank,  there  is  no  other  so  exclusively  de- 
voted to  commerce.  Every  house  in  Liverpool  is 
either  a  counting-house,  a  warehouse,  a  shop,  or  a 
house  that  in  one  way  or  other  is  either  an  instru- 
ment or  the  result  of  trade.  The  great  buildings 
and  institutions  of  the  town  are.  a  custom-house, 
an  exchange,  a  set  of  docks,  a  railway  station,  or 
something  else  that  is  intended,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  be  serviceable  to  commerce,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  nearly  to  a  man  traders  or  the  ser- 
vants of  traders.  Not  even  the  authorities  of  the 
county  reside  at  Liverpool,  for  the  county  town  is 
Lancaster. 

Trivial  as  the  name  and  object  of  such  a  build- 
ing may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  philosophers,  the 
custom-house  of  Liverpool  is  really  a  wonderful 


the  same  manner  as  the  increasing  prosperity  of  j  pile,  and  the  enthusiast  for  the  fine  arts  will  not 
Manchester  has  stimulated  the  prosperity  of  Liver-  j  fail  to  ad.'iiire  it,  however  worthless  or  odious  may 
pool.  The  great  increase  in  the  Irish  trade  dates  appear  to  him  the  business  transacted  there.  To 
from  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  in  1820,  j  me  it  seems  that  this  building  is  not  merely  the 
since  which  time  Liverpool  has  thrown  a  net  of  firt-tof  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  incomparably  the 
steam-boats  about  Ireland,  where  the  Liverpool  finest  of  any  kind  in  Liverpool,  but  that  it  deserves 
vessels  are  in  every  part  those  which  carry  on  the  even  to  rank  with  St.  Paul's  Church  and  with  other 
chief  commerce.  It  would  no  doubt  be  highly  in-  architectural  marvels  of  the  first  order.  If  a 
teresting  to  know  the  entire  amount  of  the  British  stranger  wore  placed  in  the  front  of  the  pile,  with- 


inland  trade  carried  on  through  Liverpool,  particu- 
larly the  Irish  trade,  and  then  to  compare  it  with 
the  inland  trade  carried  on  through  the  other  corn- 


out  knowing  where  he  was,  he  would  certainly  be 
apt  to  believe  that  there,  at  the  least,  must  be  held 

the  meetings  of  a  senate,  to  whose  consultations 
°    _  ... 


mercial  towns;  but  for  sucli  an  inquiry,  1  believe, !  the  welfare  of  a  mighty  empire  was  committed, 
there   exist  no   data   in    any    English   statistical  \  It  is  not  merely  the  extent  of  the  building  (500 
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feet  by  100)  that  commands  our  admiration,  but 
the  simplicity  of  the  style  harmonises  so  be.mti 
fully  with  that  extent.  The  Ionic  columns  which 
support  the  porticoes  of  the  centre  and  of  the  two 
wings,  are  fifty  feet  in  height.  The  whole  was 
finished  in  eleven  years,  and  government  alone 
contributed  JSO.OUO/.  to  the  expenses  of  the  build 
ing.  It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  rnagni- 
fieent  pieces  of  architecture  that  our  age  h;;s  pro- 
duced; and  if  it  has  not  acquired  as  much  fame 
as  the  Isaac's  church  in  St.  Petersburg,  or  the 
Museum  in  Berlin,  or  the  Glyptothtk,  I  he  Pina 
kolhek,  or  the  Walhalla,  in  Bavaria,  or  the 
church  of  St.  Magdalen  in  Paris,  or  other  colossal 
piles  of  modern  erection,  the  reason  must  be 
the  comparatively  vulgar  use  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Not  that  it  is  confined  to  the  purpose 
which  its  name  would  seem  to  indicate ;  for 
not  only  the  business  of  the  customs  is  carried  on 
there,  but  also  that  of  the  excise,  the  stamps,  and 
the  post-office,  together  with  all  that  relates  to  the 
harbour  and  docks.  In  short,  all  the  public  offices 
in  Liverpool  connected  with  trade  are  comprised 
within  the  walls  of  the  custom-house. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  business 
transacted  within  this  building,  I  will  merely 
mention  the  amount  received  annually  for  customs, 
which  exceeds  four  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  or 
about  thirty  millions  of  our  dollars.  In  1840,  the 
amount  was  4,607,326/  or  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  day.  This  was  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
the  customs  paid  by  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom, to  two-fifths  of  those  paid  by  London,  and  to 
.  more  than  was  paid  by  all  the  custom-houses  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  put  together. 

Close  to  the  custom-house  lie  the  docks,  and 
these  offer  to  the  stranger  a  spectacle  of  commer- 
cial bustle,  and  a  multitude  of  splendid  harbour 
and  marine  works,  unequalled,  I  believe,  in  the 
world,  not  even  excepting  those  of  London.  Some 
of  the  London  docks  are  perhaps  larger  than  any 
of  those  of  Liverpool,  and  may  therefore  afford 
accommodation  to  a  larger  number  of  vessels; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  they  arc  fewer  in  number, 
and  not  being  destined  for  such  various  branches 
of  tradr,  offer  not.  the  same  variegafed  scenes  as 
those  of  Liverpool ;  and  secondly,  being  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  central  part  of  the  town,  they  do 
not  afford  the  same  convenience  to  the  merchant. 
London  was  already  a  great  town  before  she  began 
to  think  of  her  present  commercial  importance, 
whereas  Liverpool,  her  trade,  and  her  docks,  grew 
up  together.  In  London,  when  docks  came  to  be 
thought  of,  it  was  impossible  to  clear  away  half  a 
town,  so  they  had  to  be  placed  somewhat  out  of 
the  way;  but  in  Liverpool,  a  convenient  site  w;is 
from  the  first  left  for  the  docks,  and  the  custom- 
house, the  exchange,  and  the  merchants' counting- 
houses,  grouped  themselves  about  them.  In  Lon- 
don, a  merchant  when  he  wants  to  send  nn  order 
to  his  ship  in  the  docks,  must  often  send  his  clerk 
down  by  the  railroad;  in  Liverpool,  a  merchant 
might  almost  make  himself  heard  in  the  docks,  out 
of  hU  counting-house  window. 

The  whole  length  of  the  river  side  at  Liverpool 
is  filled  up  with  docks.  To  have  an  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  these  works,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
reader  must  imagine  a  length  of  three  English 
miles  running  along  the  river,  and  this  occupied, 
on  a  breadth  of  from  250  to  500  yards,  with  all 
descriptions  of  harbour  works;  with  latins  cut 


into  the  rock,  c.nd  then  lined  with  solid  masonry ; 
with  admirable  quays  surrounding  thess  basins; 
with  entrance  docks  and  canals,  provided  with 
various  kinds  of  locks,  and  crossed  by  handsome 
iron  bridges,  or  by  wooden  pathways.  He  must 
next  imagine  the  whole  length  of  three  miles 
armed  with  a  lofty  wall,  whose  imposing  great- 
ness can  be  properly  admired  only  at  low  wnter ; 
these  basins  filled  with  shijis,  the  quays  crowded 
by  busy  workmen,  engaged  in  loading  and  unload- 
ing merchandise,  with  the  imposing  warehouses, 
and  the  really  elegant  residences  of  the  officers  of 
the  docks. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  the  precise  number 
of  all  the  basins  and  other  artificial  harbours  for 
the  reception  of  large  and  small  vessels,  but,  in- 
cluding those  belonging  to  the  canals,  there  are 
certainly  more  than  forty.  Of  the  docks,  properly 
so  called,  there  are  about  sixteen.  When  in  these 
docks,  the  vessels  have  the  advantage  of  an  un- 
varying depth  of  water,  and  great  facilities  for 
loading  and  unloading,  and  tor  effecting  all  neces- 
sary repairs.  Most  of  the  docks  are  intended  for 
the  use  of  a  particular  class  of  ship?.  Thus  the 
Brunswick  Dock  is  for  vessels  laden  with  timber 
from  America  ;  the  Queen's  Dock  for  West  Indian, 
Baltic,  and  Dutch  vessels ;  the  Coburg  Dock  for 
the  large  class  of  sea-going  steamers;  the  King's 
Dock  for  the  tobacco  vessels  from  the  West  Indies 
and  North  America  ;  and  the  Prince's  Dock,  the 
most  magnificent  of  all,  for  ships  from  India  and 
China,  and  for  the  largest  class  of  American 
vessels.  Each  dock  is  differently  arranged,  with 
a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  the  class  of  ves- 
sels for  which  it  is  intended.  Thus  at  the  P.runs- 
wick  Dock  the  quays  are  particularly  calculated 
for  the  unloading  of  timber,  and  often  one  side  of 
the  dock  is  arranged  for  loading  and  the  other  for 
unloading. 

The  graving  docks  are  a  particular  claps  of 
small  docks,  intended  for  caulking  and  other 
repairs. 

To  each  dock  is  attached  what  is  called  a  basin, 
into  which,  as  it  is  generally  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  Mersey,  vessels  may  enter  at 
every  period  of  the  tide,  and  through  which  all 
vessels  must  pass  before  they  can  cnicr  the  docks 
themselves.  These  basins  are  a  sort  of  preliminary 
docks  ready  at  all  times  to  afford  shelter,  while  the 
docks  themselves,  where  it  is  required  that  the 
water  should  always  remain  at  the  same  level, 
can  be  opened  only  at  high  water. 

Astonishment  and  admiration  are  awakened  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  at  the  contemplation  of  the 
bulwarks  which  man  has  here  erected  against 
ocean  ;  of  locks  often  fifty  feet  high,  with  which 
he  regulates  ebb  and  flood  in  his  docks  ;  sea. gates, 
often  seventy  feet  wide,  of  the  most  magnificent 
and  solid  workmanship ;  and  the  immense  reser- 
voirs which  he  has  dug  into  the  rocks,  for  the  re- 
ception of  his  vessels.  The  Prince's  Dock,  the 
largest  of  all,  cost  561, 019/.,  and  more  than  half 
of  this  sum  was  expended  in  wages  to  the  men 
employed  in  digging,  excavating,  &.c.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  whole  of  the  works  along  the  Mersey 
quay  is  incalculable,  but  must  have  amounted  to 
uany  millions;  and  it  is  not  merely  the  extent  of 
these  works  that  deserves  our  admiration,  but  also 
the  short  time  within  which  they  have  been  com- 
pleted. Most  of  the  docks  have  been  constructed 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  first  ever  built 
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in    England  was   begun   in   1708,  but  this  great  carry  it  away.     These  sheds  have  side  walls,  con- 


ancestor  of  all  the  docks  of  Great  Britain  no 
longer  exists,  the  custom-house  having  been 
erected  on  its  site.  If  all  Germany  would  but  con- 
sent to  expend  on  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  as 
much  as  the  single  town  of  Liverpool  has  expended 
on  her  docks,  the  noble  pile  would  soon  stand  com- 
plete in  ;dl  its  details,  to  the  admiration  of  centu- 
ries, and  to  the  honour  of  God. 

In  general,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  the  real 
magnitude  of  the  work  expended  on  one  of  these 
docks,  as  they  are  mostly  filled  with  ships  and 
water,  hut  it  is  when  we  happen  to  see  one  of  them 
empty  that  we  are  surprised  at  their  depth  and 
capaciousm  ss.  I  saw  the  Salthouse  Dock  empty. 
It  had  been  found  not  to  be  deep  enough,  and 
there  had  been  a  wish  to  correct  the  irregularity 
of  its  form.  These  alterations  were  proceeding,  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  with  great  rapidity,  it  being 
deemed  desirable  that  the  whole  should  be  finished 
before  the  autumn.  To  accelerate  the  works  they 
proceeded  night  and  day,  relays  of  workmen  re- 
lieving each  other  every  twelve  hours.  The  men 
who  work  at  night,  slept  by  day,  breakfasted  at 
eight  in  the  evening,  and  had  an  hour  allowed 
them,  from  midnight  till  one,  for  their  dinner.  At 
eight  in  the  morning  they  were  relieved  by  the 
diy  p-i-rty.  On  Saturdays  the  night  parly  worked 
only  till  midnight,  and  resumed  their  work  on 
Monday  morning  at  one  o'clock,  the  hour  from 
midnight  being,  as  usual,  allowed  them  for  dinner. 
This  night-work  presented  a  spectacle  unique  in  its 
kind.  The  entire  cavity,  in  some  places  at  least 


boards   or   of  canvass 
These  side  walls  are 


fifty  feet  deep,  and  covering  at  least  five  acres  of  steamers,  such  as  the  boats  of  the  Glasgow  line, 


ground,  was  filled  with  numberless  torches,  lights, 
and  fires,  and  300  workmen  were  busily  engaged, 
—  hacking,  digging,  and  breaking  and  exploding 
the  rock.  In  five  weeks,  it  was  hoped,  the  dock 
would  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  vessels. 

On  looking  more  closely  into  the  details  of  these 
docks  we  see  how  admirably  the  English  have 
arranged  every  little  matter  conneded  with  these 
great  commercial  institutions,  and  how  imperfect 
most  of  these  things  continue  to  be  in  other  coun- 
tries. At  certain  distances  round  all  the  docks  are 
large,  broad-headed,  cast  iron  posts  to  which  the 
vessels  are  made  fast.  Now  it  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  in  so  old  a  commercial  city  as  Bremen 
there  should  still  be  public  walks  where  the  trees 
have  continued  to  be  applied  to  this  use  for  I  know 
not  how  many  centuries.  The  patient  promenaders 
of  the  German  city,  as  they  stroll  along  the  Neu- 
Btadtedcich,  have,  for  centuries,  been  accustomed 
to  jump  over  the  ropes,  in  which  their  legs  are  in 
momentary  danger  of  becoming  entangled,  as  in  so 
many  snares,  and  yet,  to  the  present  day,  it  seems 
never  to  have  suggested  itself  to  these  good  people, 
that  for  so  serious  an  inconvenience  so  easy  a 


remedy  might  be  found, 
dock  is  surrounded  by 


In  the  next  place,  every 
iron    cranes,  on  each  of 


is  marked  the  weight  it  is  able  to  lift,  as 
'Not  to  lift  more   than  two  tons."     Now 


which 
thus: 

certainly,  it  seems  natural  that  before  people  make 
use  of  a  machine  intended  to  raise  heavy  weights, 
they  should  know  the  weight  it  is  capable  of  lift- 
ing, but  I  know  seaport  towns  enough  where  so 
self-suggesting  a  precaution  is  never  dreamt  of. 
Close  to  the  edge  of  the  quays  are  large  long  sheds, 
under  which  the  merchandise  can  be  sheltered 
immediately  on  leaving  the  vessel,  and  from  which 
it  can  be  packed  into  the  wagons  that  are  to 


sisting  either  of  wooden 
stretched  on  iron  rollers, 
movable,  and  are  generally  put  out  of  the  way 
when  the  weather  is  at  all  favourable;  but  they 
can  quickly  be  restored  to  their  places  should  a 
storm  or  heavy  rain  come  on,  when  the  sheds  are, 
for  the  time  being,  converted  into  small  ware- 
houses, sheltered  on  every  side. 

It  is  to  the  Prince's  Dock  one  must  go,  to  eee 
all  these  arrangements  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
or  to  contemplate  the  finest  among  the  vessels  that 
visit  Liverpool.  Among  those  most  admired  are 
the  American  packet  ships,  and  particularly  the 
British  and  North  American  Royal  Mail  Steam, 
ships,  the  Acadia,  the  Britannia,  the  Columbia, 
&c. — specimens  of  architecture  quite  as  wonderful 
as  many  a  temple  or  custom-house.  I  visited  the 
Caledonia,  of  which  the  crew  was  so  numerous, 
that  at  a  draper's  shop  I  saw  the  uniform  of  a 
Caledonia  seaman  exhibited  as  a  regular  article  of 
sale.  These  vessels  are  rated  at  1200  tons,  and 
their  steam-engines  are  of  440  horse  power.  They 
are  all  precisely  alike,  having  been  built  after  the 
same  model.  They  carry  the  mail  to  Halifax  and 
Boston,  generally  performing  the  voyage  to  Ame- 
rica in  fourteen-and-a-half  days,  and  the  voyage 
home  in  eleven  or  twelve  days.  The  quickest  voy- 
age hitherto  performed  was  that  of  the  Britannia, 
in  July,  1841,  when  she  ran  from  Halifax  to  Liver- 
pool  in  nine  days  and  a  half.  These  beautiful  ves- 
sels lie  somewhat  out  of  the  way  in  the  Coburg 
Dock.  In  the  other  docks  may  be  seen  other 


those  of  the  Dublin  line,  the  Isle  of  Man  line,  the 
Cork  line,  <fcc. 

In  consequence  of  this  regular  and  rapid  com- 
munication with  America,  Liverpool  has  become 
the  principal  point  of  departure  for  that  continent, 
not  only  for  England  but  for  all  Europe,  the  main 
ferry  to  unite  the  old  world  and  the  new.  The 
same  circumstance  has  made  Liverpool  the  prin. 
cipal  port  of  embarkation  for  emigrants,  who  are 
certain,  at  all  times,  to  find  opportunities  there  for 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  more  so  than  even 
in  London.  In  the  month  of  April,  1842,  no  less 
than  13,055  persons  embarked  at  Liverpool  for  the 
United  States,  and  1945,  to  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  making  in  all,  15,000.  This  is 
more  than  emigrate  from  Germany,  by  the  way  of 
Bremen,  in  a  whole  year.  From  the  whole  United 
Kingdom,  the  emigration  amounts,  on  an  average, 
to  about  100,000  individuals  in  a  year ;  in  1841, 
the  number  was  118,592,  of  whom  72,104  were 
from  England,  32,428  from  Ireland,  and  14,060 
from  Scotland,  but  many,  no  doubt,  of  those  who 
went  from  England  were  Irish  and  Scotch,  who 
had  come  to  Liverpool  as  the  most  convenient  port 
of  embarkation.  Of  these  emigrants  45,017  went 
to  the  United  States,  38,114  to  Canada,  28,724  to 
Australia,  and  3901  to  New  Zealand. 

A  spectacle  particularly  calculated  to  awaken 
interest,  is  the  sight  of  a  noble  vessel,  which,  after 
bravely  struggling  with  the  storm  and  the  other 
perils  of  the  sea,  now,  with  her  broken  ribs  and 
limbs,  reposes  quietly  in  harbour.  In  Liverpool, 
where  there  are  always  a  thousand  or  two  of  ves- 
sels  in  the  docks,  it  can  seldom  happen,  that  one 
or  other  of  them  has  not  her  tale  to  tell  of  some 
imminent  danger  recently  encountered.  Such  a 
vessel  I  saw  in  the  Laurel,  which  I  found  lying  in 
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one  of  the  graving  docks.  On  her  way  from  Ca- 
nada, and  when  still  a  thousand  miles  from  Liver- 
pool, she  had  encountered  an  iceberg,  that  had 
broken  her  bowsprit,  and  knocked  in  one  of  her 
sides.  She  would  infallibly  have  sunk,  but  that 
her  cargo  (timber)  kept  her  afloat.  It  struck  me 
as  something  strange  to  hear  English  sailors 
making  use  of  the  German  expression  "  icebergs," 
but  it  is  the  customary  word,  "  ice-mountains" 
being  never  used. 

Many  of  the  extensive  warehouses  in  which 
goods  are  deposited  (in  bond)  till  the  duty  has  been 
paid,  receive  all  descriptions  of  merchandise,  but 
others  are  set  aside  for  particular  articles.  Ol 
these  the  tobacco  warehouse,  near  the  King's 
Dock,  is  the  largest  of  all.  This  building  goes  on 
increasing  in  extent,  to  make  room  for  the  in- 
creased masses  of  this  merchandise  for  which 
accommodation  is  required,  to  the  sorrow  and 
vexation  of  many  an  English  housewife,  who 
would  fain  keep  the  atmosphere  of  her  house  clear 
of  the  poisonous  fumes  of  the  tobacco  leaf.  Behind 
this  warehouse,  along  the  quay,  is  a  promenade, 
and  a  similar  one  exists  behind  the  Prince's  Dock. 
These  "  marine  parades"  are  genuine  Liverpool 
promenades.  Their  trees  are  masts ;  their  flower- 
beds and  parterres  are  groups  of  tar  barrels,  tea- 
chests,  and  tobacco  casks ;  the  occasional  vistas 
that  open,  carry  the  eye  along  rows  of  warehouses, 
and  the  view  ranges  over  the  broad  green 
meadows  of  the  Mersey,  with  the  blue  ocean  and 
its  sportive  billows  melting  over  the  distant  mist. 

Such  of  the  tobacco  as  has  been  spoiled,  or  is 
not  considered  by  the  merchant  to  be  worth  the 
duty,  together  with  the  "  scraps"  that  are  swept 
together,  are  burned  in  a  stove  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  I  found  a  very  old  feeble  man  in  at- 
tendance on  this  stove,  so  feeble  that  I  could  not 
help  expressing  some  surprise  at  his  not  having 
been  pensioned  and  relieved  from  active  duty.  I 
meant  no  offence  by  the  remark,  yet  he  seemed 
almost  to  have  •  been  offended  by  it,  answering — 
"  Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  as  long  as  I  can  do  a  man's 
duty,  I  will  stay  here."  If  every  public  officer 
would  think  and  act  in  the  same  way,  our  govern- 
ments would  have  fewer  pensions  to  pay. 

Few  of  the  houses  near  the  docks  are  inhabited, 
most  of  them  being  either  warehouses  or  counting- 
houses,  and  one  house  often  contains  many  count- 
ing-houses, the  names  of  the  different  firms  being 
painted  on  the  sides  of  the  doors.  The  streets  are 
constantly  filled  with  long  caravans  of  wagons 
laden  with  merchandise,  like  the  narrow  streets  of 
that  part  of  London  which  lies  between  St.  Paul's 
and  the  Thames;  but  this  warehouse  quarter  of 
Liverpool  is  much  more  elegant  and  convenient 
than  that  of  London,  where,  on  account  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  streets,  constant  stoppages  are 
occurring. 

In  tin;  vicinity  of  the  docks  are  situated  various 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  re- 
quired for  the  equipment  of  vessels,  such  as  rope- 
walks  and  the  like.  Among  others,  a  vast  machine 
established  by  the  Liverpool  corporation,  for  the 


most  of  the  workmen  absent  "They  had  not 
time  on  Saturday  evening,"  observed  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  concern,  in  an  ironical  tone,  "  to 
spend  the  whole  of  their  week's  earnings ;  and  as 
they  could  do  little  that  way  on  Sunday,  they  must 
have  their  Monday  into  the  bargain."  A  gicat 
deal  of  canvass  is  exported,  and,  to  give  it  a  more 
attractive  look,  it  is  generally  bleached.  "  We 
Liverpool  people,  however,  prefer  bleaching  our 
canvass  at  sea,  as  the  bleaching  on  shore  always 
weakens  it."  The  Liverpool  people,  I  found,  con- 
sidered  their  sails  to  be  very  superior  to  those 
made  at  London.  In  sails  also,  I  here  learned, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  mutation  of  fashion ;  so  of 
late  years  it  has  become  customary  to  introduce  a 
narrow  blue  stripe  into  the  sails,  and  the  innovation 
has  found  great  favour  in  the  eyes  of  sailors.  I 
wanted  to  have  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  can. 
vass  required  to  equip  a  large  vessel,  and  to  gratify 
my  curiosity  the  books  were  referred  to,  when  it 
appeared  that  a  new  vessel  of  500  tons  that  had 
lately  been  fitted  out,  had  required  4841  yards  of 
canvass  to  make  her  a  complete  set  of  sails ;  and 
that  3300  yards  had  been  used  up  for  the  sails  of 
a  smaller  vessel  of  340  tons.  The  fragments  that 
are  cut  off  are  sold  as  rags  to  the  paper. makers,  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  guineas  a  ton  (equal  to  2jd.  a 
pound),  and  when  the  rags  are  mixed  witli  rope 
ends  the  price  is  from  twelve  to  thirteen  guineas 
a  ton.  If  a  poor  Parisian  chiffonnier  could  be 
transported  from  his  muddy  streets  to  a  place  so 
rich  in  rags,  how  eagerly  would  he  strike  his  iron 
hook  into  the  tempting  mass !  How  rich,  how 
happy  would  he  feel !  As  happy  as  Napoleon  in 
Germany,  when  he  was  hooking  one  principality 
after  another  into  his  great  basket. 

When  I  said  Liverpool  was  no  manufacturing 
town,  I  made  an  assertion,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
must  not  be  taken  without  some  qualification. 
Besides  the  establishments  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  there  are  large  manufactories  of  steam- 
boats and  steam-engines,  anchor  smiths,  chain 
smiths,  oil  mills,  sugar  refineries,  large  bakehouses 
for  making  ships'  biscuits,  and  others ;  but  all 
these  are  industries  immediately  connected  with 
commerce  and  shipping,  or  with  the  innncdiato 
wants  of  the  town  itself.  There  is  but  one  manu- 
factory, in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
namely,  a  factory  for  spinning  cotton,  which  is 
consequently  looked  upon  as  a  little  curiosity  in 
its  way.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
of  the  establishments  to  which  I  have  alluded,  is 
that  of  Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Preston,  for  the  con- 
struction  of  cannon,  and  of  large  marine  steam- 
engines.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  im- 
x>rtance  of  the  concern,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
louse  undertakes  the  execution  of  such  orders  as 
300  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  for  the  King  of  Hol- 
and.  Steam-engines  are  made  here  of  more  than 
500  horse  power.  Their  largest  was  of  520,  the 
:ngincs  of  the  steamers  on  the  Boston  line  of  440, 
ind  the  largest  employed  in  any  manufactory  in 
Manchester  of  300  horse-power.  I  saw  a  cylinder, 
ighteen  feet  in  circumference,  making  for  a  steam 


testing  of  chain  cable.    I  saw  a  chain  tested,  whose  j  frigate.      Sugar-mills    for   the    West    Indies    and 
links  were  not  above  two  inches  in  diameter,  and   Brazil   are   also   made   at   these  works.     Having, 


this  comparatively  thin  chain  was  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  sixty  tons. 


however,  seen  steam-engine  manufactories  of  even 
superior  arrangement  at  Manchester,  I  will  jiost- 


I  also  visited  the  establishment  of  a  sail-maker,  pone,  for  the   present,  rny  description  of  such  a 
but,  as  it  was  a  Monday,  not  a  very  busy  day  cither  i  one. 
in  Liverpool  or  in  any  part  of  England,  I  found  |     To  see  how  many  things  are  now  made  of  iron 
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in  England,  one  must  visit  one  of  the  iron  ware-  'separate  offices  :  the  Grand  Junction  Company,  the 
houses,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Coalbrookdale,  at  North  Union  Company,  and  several  others, 
this  place.  Tables,  sofas,  vases,  inkstands,  and  an  Among  the  carriages  that  run  on  English  rail- 
endless  variety  of  articles,  fashioned  into  the  most  roads  are  some  entirely  unknown  to  ns ;  for  in- 
graceful  forms,  may  there  be  seen.  Liverpool,  stance,  the  bullion  wagons,  intended  for  the  con- 
however,  is  scarcely  richer  in  iron  than  in  gold  veyance  of  money,  and  of  gold  and  silver  bars. 
and  silver,  which  are  every  where  displayed  in; These  carriages  are  chiefly  used  by  the  Bank  of 
manifold  forms  in  the  shop  windows.  For  my  England,  the  Mint,  the  private  banking-houses, 
own  part,  were  I  to  begin  to  wish,  my  wish  would  ',  and  the  great  bullion  merchants.  With  most  of 
be  a  very  modest  one;  for,  I  would  wish  only  to  the  trains,  the  Post  Office  has  two  carriages,  or 
be  master  of  all  the  dust  of  Liverpool — not  for-  rather  flying  offices,  with  huge  nets  at  the  side,  to 
getting,  of  course,  the  gold  and  silver  dust,  which  receive  the  letter  bags  at  the  stations  where  the 
may  here  be  seen  displayed  most  temptingly  in 'train  does  not  stop.  The  bullion  waggons  do  not 
bowls  in  the  windows,  like  the  many-coloured  bon-  occur  on  all  the  railroads,  but  only  on  the  principal 
bons  in  the  window  of  a  Parisian  confectioner.  It ;  lines,  as  those  between  London  and  Liverpool,  and 
is  owing  to  this  wealthy  city  of  Liverpool  (not,  of  j  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  As  nearly  a  million 
course,  forgetting  Manchester),  that  Lancashire  is  j  of  pigs  and  cattle  arrive  annually  from  Ireland  in 
reckoned,  after  Middlesex,  the  wealthiest  county  j  Liverpool,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the 
in  England.  From  the  report  of  the  Poor. Law 'cattle  waggons  must  play  an  important  part  on  all 
Commissioners,  the  real  property  of  England  and  the  railroads  radiating  from  that  town. 


Wales  (that  is  to  say,  the  houses  and  lands  alone), 
appears  to  be  worth  62,540,000/.  a  year ;  hereof* 
7,293,369*.  fall  to  the  share  of  Middlesex,  and 
5,26G,606i.  to  that  of  Lancashire.  These  sums,  in 
1815,  were  respectively,  51,898,4232.,  5,595,537/., 
and  3,087,774/.,  showing  a  much  greater  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  northern  than  in  the  me- 
tropolitan county.  How  much  greater,  however, 
would  the  proportionate  increase  appear,  if  the 
accumulated  capitals  and  the  mighty  steam  en- 
gines that  have  been  erected,  were  taken  into  the 
account. 

The  Liverpool  Exchange  may  also  well  be 
termed  "a  magnificent  pile  of  masonry,  a  splendid 
range  of  buildings."  The  most  interesting  room 
in  connexion  with  it,  is  the  news-room,  where 
merchants  meet  to  transact  business,  and  to  read 
the  papers.  It  looks  like  an  immense  school-room  ; 
for  a  vast  quantity  of  newspapers  are  here  displayed 
upon  a  number  of  small  desks,  over  which,  the 
pupils  of  Mercury,  may  be  seen  diligently  engaged 
in  their  studies.  In  Liverpool  alone,  there  now 
appear  ten  weekly  newspapers.  The  three  prin- 
cipal ones  are  Conservative,  five  are  Liberal,  and 
two  confine  themselves  to  mercantile  matters. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Exchange  stands  the  Nelson 
monument,  in  which  are  represented — his  death, 
his  victory,  and  his  reward ;  the  joy  and  sorrow  of 
Britannia ;  the  combat  of  the  soldiers ;  and  the 
subjugation  of  the  foe.  This  monument  alone  was 
enough  to  convince  me,  how  much  more  difficult 
it  is  to  erect  a  classical,  tasteful  group  of  this  kind, 
than  to  criticise  it  when  erected.  There  is  quite 
enough  to  criticise  about  the  Nelson  monument, 
though  it  has  cost  9000Z.  The  English,  as  I  have 
already  said,  seem  unable  to  represent  the  merely 


Liverpool  stands  every  where  upon  a  rocky  bot- 
tom, and  as  its  docks  and  cemeteries  have  been  cut 
into  the  rock,  so  have  the  tunnels  of  its  railroad 
been  bored  through  it.  Immediately  behind  the 
terminus,  which  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
the  railroad  disappears,  and  does  not  emerge  again 
to  the  light  of  day,  till  after  it  has  run  a  distance 
of  2230  yards.  We  went  as  far  as  the  Edgehill 
station,  which  offers  the  most  bustling  scene  of 
any,  for  thence  branches  off  another  tunnel,  which 
also  runs  2300  yards  under  the  town  to  the  docks, 
and  is  intended  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise. 
Two  large  steam-engines  are  at  work  at  this  sta- 
tion, dragging  immense  masses  of  goods  and  pas- 
sengers out  of  the  two  huge  caverns.  The  deck 
tunnel  terminates  in  Liverpool  at  Wapping,  close 
by  the  docks.  I  went  there  likewise  to  see  the 
empty  waggons  shooting  forth  on  their  return. 
They  come  down  the  tunnel  from  Edgehill,  merely 
impelled  by  their  own  weight,  and  day  and  night 
the  engine  continues  at  its  never-ending  work. 

The  railroad  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
as  most  of  my  readers  are  probably  aware,  was  the 
first  constructed  in  England  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  by  locomotives  impelled  by  steam,  and 
the  experience  gained  upon  this  railroad,  since 
1830,  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  the  other 
railroads  in  the  kingdom.  Experiments  have  been 
made  here  with  all  kinds  of  rails,  substructions, 
engines,  and  carriages ;  and,  in  little  more  than 
ten  years,  such  have  been  the  improvements  ef- 
fected, that  the  trains  run  the  thirty-one  miles 
between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  in  half  an  hour; 
whereas,  originally,  they  required  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  the  consumption  of  coal,  formerly,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds  a  mile,  has  been  reduced 


beautiful  in  its  ideal  sublimity ;  but  for  matters  of  to  twelve  or  eighteen  pounds.  The  rails  have, 
real  utility,  their  embellishments  are  remarkably  meanwhile,  become  much  stronger  and  heavier 
beautiful,  classical,  and  well  suited.  To  take  only  jthan  they  were.  At  first  they  weighed  thirty-four 
the  railroad  terminus  at  Liverpool — what  pomp,  i  pounds  per  yard,  now  from  sixty  to  seventy.  The 
what  architectural  adornment  does  ?t  not  display  !  engines  also  have  become  heavier  and  more  power- 
A  noble  fa9ade  built  of  solid  stone,  rich  in  columns,  jful,  weighing  at  first  only  ten  tons,  whereas  at 
and  in  handsome  gateways;  fit  to  compare  with  i  present  they  weigh  from  fifteen  to  sixteen.  The 
the  triumphal  arches  of  Athens,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  largest  Weighs  seventeen  tons. 
Few  of  our  German  railroads  are  adorned  with  It  is  but  little,  in  general,  that  the  public  at 
any  of  these  magnificent  propylaei ;  yet  it  is  but ;  large  know  of  the  history  and  developement  of 
right  that  we  should  pass  through  a  triumphal  arch  j  railroads,  for  the  rapidity  with  which  we  are  im- 
to  the  triumph  of  science.  A  friend,  himself  con-  Ipelled  over  them,  and  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the 
nected  with  the  railroad,  showed  me  the  admirable  j  people  employed  there,  leave  but  little  time  to 
details  of  its  management  At  this  terminus,  I  i  gather  information;  and  the  many  prohibitions  to 
found  a  number  of  railroad  companies  had  their !  which  one  is  subjected  at  the  several  stations,  have 
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the  effect  of  throwing  a  kind  of  mystery  about  the  without  seeing  some  animal  that  I  had  never  seen 


thing.  There  are  people  enough  who  travel  thou- 
sands of  miles  by  railroad,  without  having  any 
thing  like  a  rational  idea  of  the  present  condition 


before,  or  without  witnessing  some  scene  com- 
pletely new  to  me.  These  gardens,  however,  are 
less  intended  for  the  promotion  of  science  than  of 


of  this  great  invention,  or  of  the  immense  improve- ;  recreation.  They  are  the  favourite  promenades, 
incuts  that  have  been  made,  or  are  still  in  rapid  are  beautifully  laid  out,  and  music,  illumination, 
progress.  We  travelling  authors  of  modern  times  and  refreshment  rooms  are  never  wanting.  The 
are,  usually,  very  concise  on  the  matter  of  rail-]  lions  roar  an  accompaniment  to  the  orchestra,  and 
roads,  whereas,  when  we  travelled  with  our  two  when  the  animals  are  fed,  there's  almost  sure  to 
grays  and  a  postilion,  we  used  to  have  an  as-  be  a  fight  between  the  tigers  or  hyenas,  a  specta- 
tonishing  deal  to  tell  about  the  merits  and  defects  cle  particularly  attractive  to  an  English  public, 
of  our  equipage.  Not  even  in  England  have  I  I  witnessed  here  a  very  interesting  battle  of  the 
found  a  well-written  work  on  railroads;  not,  at  kind  between  two  hyenas,  and  all  the  prornenaders 
least,  a  work  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  I  in  the  garden  crowded  to  the  show.  The  quarrel 


give  an  adequate  account  of  the  early  history  of 
this  yet  growing  giant. 

Perhaps  the  largest  of  all  the  excavations,  made 
into  the  rock  at  Liverpool,  is  the  St.  James's 
Cemetery,  extending  over  a  surface  of  44,000  square 
ell-*.  It  was  originally  a  stone  quarry,  and  a  more 
fitting  site  for  a  burying-ground  could  not  easily 
be  imagined,  for  the  place  looks  like  a  gigantic 
grave,  though  magnificently  decked  out  with  walks 
and  parterres,  with  trees  and  flowers.  This  ceme- 
tery resembles  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat  near  Je- 
rusalem. On  one  side  rise  the  steep,  hewn,  rocky 
walls,  along  which  run  terrace  walks.  The  vaults 
or  catacomb^  are  hewn  into  the  rock  itself.  The 
other  side  is  less  abrupt,  beautifully  planted,  and 
the  most  delightful  garden  walks  lead  into  the 
valley  of  the  dead,  already  filled  with  a  multitude 
of  graves  and  monuments.  The  principal  way 
leads  through  a  tunnel  under  the  rock,  an  allusion, 
perhaps,  to  the  narrow  gate  by  which  we  enter  the 
fields  of  Paradise.  On  the  summit  of  a  steep  rock 
is  an  oratory,  a  tasteful  building  in  the  Doric  style, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  grounds  stands  a  monu- 
ment to  Mr.  Iluskisson,  the  martyr  of  railroads, 
the  lamented  of  his  country.  This  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  beautiful  cemetery  I  have  seen, 
and  its  appearance  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it 
lies  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  is  surrounded, 
on  every  side,  by  broad  streets  and  high  buildings. 
For  the  poor,  in  this  cemetery,  there  are  deep 
square  pits,  hewn  deep  into  the  rock,  in  which  the 
coffins  arc  placed  in  order,  slightly  covered  with 
earlh,  but  the  hole  is  not  filled  up  until  it  has  re- 
ceived  its  due  complement  of  dead. 

This  great  rendezvous  of  the  dead  lay  half  way 


began  thus.  Like  most  of  the  animals,  the  hyenas 
began  to  be  very  restless  as  the  usual  feeding  time 
approached,  and  went  round  and  round  each  other, 
like  two  horses  in  an  oilmill,  grumbling  and  gnash- 
ing their  teeth  all  the  while.  One  was  considera- 
bly larger  and  stronger  than  the  other,  and  the 
smaller  fellow  of  the  two,  seemed  to  have  his  ima- 
gination  very  much  excited  beforehand  by  the 
prospect  of  the  handsome  joint  about  to-be  served 
up  to  him.  Perhaps  he  feared  his  more  vigorous 
companion  might  have  some  unlawful  designs  upon 
the  said  joint,  and  perhaps  the  occurrence  of  for. 
rner  appropriations  of  the  kind  might  be  fresh  in 
his  recollection.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  little  fellow 
was  decidedly  in  an  ill-humour,  and  at  last,  setting 
his  hair  on  end,  withdrew  into  a  corner  of  the 
cage,  and  sat  grinning  and  showing  his  teeth  at 
the  bigdne,  who  continued  his  rotatory  promenade 
for  some  time  longer,  till  at  last  some  remark  of  the 
little  one's,  unintelligible  to  me,  seemed  to  give 
particular  offence,  and  the  big  fellow  suddenly 
stood  still,  set  his  hair  also  on  end,  and  howled  and 
grinned  most  potently.  The  explosion  was  at  last 
brought  about  by  one  of  the  spectators  throwing  a 
stone  at  the  head  of  the  smaller  hyena.  The  crea- 
ture may  have  supposed  the  insult  to  have  come 
from  his  companion;  at  all  events,  the  two  were 
at  close  fight  with  one  another  in  an  instant,  '['lie 
blood  of  the  odious  creatures  soon  began  to  flow, 
and  the  combative  little  champion  soon  got  the 
worst  of  it,  so  much  so,  that  I  apprehended  he 
would  soon  lose  his  life  under  the  feet  of  liis  more 
powerful  antagonist.  The  keepers,  however,  were 
not  long  in  making  their  appearance.  They  sepa- 
rated the  combatants,  and  laid  a  stick  between 


to  an  assembly  of  certain  living  beings,  in  whom  them.  Immediately  the  two  animals  withdrew 
we  are  disposed  to  take  considerable  interest,  be-  respectfully  to  the  opposite  corners  of  their  cage, 
cause,  with  many  points  of  resemblance  to  us,  they  j  ogling  the  innocent  and  motionless  stick  with  such 
are  still  essentially  different  creatures, — I  mean  to  j  submissive  looks  as  the  frogs  in  the  fable  are  said 
the  Liverpool  Zoological  Garden.  Any  thing  new  to  have  cast  on  the  log  that  Jupilcr  gave  them  for 
that  makes  its  appearance  in  London,  is  quickly:  a  king.  When  the  keepers  were  gone,  the  crea- 
imitated  in  Liverpool.  Thus  I  already  saw  the  tures  crept  forward  a  little,  and  timidly  smelt  the 
bright  flame  of  the  Bude  light  burning  here,  in  one  stick  from  their  respective  sides,  and  at  the  two 
of  the  public  places,  though  it  was  only  a  short!  opposite  ends,  but  neither  ventured  to  overstep  the 
time  before  that  I  had  seen  a  similar  light  in  Lon-  harrier,  and  trembling  evidently  all  over,  they  con- 
don  tried  as  an  experiment.  So  also  Liverpool  had  ,  tinued  at  a  peaceful  distance,  and  as  quiet  as  mice, 
already  its  Centrifugal  Railway,  and  an  artificial  till  they  received  their  food,  In  a  German  mena- 
field  of  ice,  for  skating  on  in  summer,  such  as  had  gerie  these  two  animals  would  long  ago  have  been 
recently  been  established  in  London,  was  spoken1  separated;  in  England  they  are  lelt  together,  that 
of  as  about  to  be  opened  at  Liverpool.  Liverpool  |  the  public  may  now  and  then  be  diverted  with  a 
is  generally  the  first  provincial  town  in  England  \  spectacle  such  as  I  have  described, 
to  adopt  any  novelty  that  appears  in  London,  it  Tiie  elephants  in  this  garden  were  as  tame  as  in 
was  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  Liverpool!  India,  and  walked  about,  led  by  their  keepers,  to 
should  be  wiihout  its  Zoological  Garden,  seeing!  draw  water  for  themselves  from  a  pond.  As  the 


that  several  English  towns  have  institutions  of  the 
kind. 


elephant  was  returning  with  his  water,  the  keeper 
made  him  kneel  down,  and  some  children  who  were 


I  never  visited  a  zoological  garden  in  England,  present   with  their   parents   got  upon   his   back, 
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whereupon  he  trotted  away  with  his  little   load 

Such  are  the  juvenile  diversions  of  those  who  are 

hereafter  to  rule  India  and  Africa.     The  one  ele- 

phunt  was  a  male,  Rajah  by  name,  and  the  son  of 

Sultan,  one  of  the  finest  elephants  of  Calcutta  ;  the 

other  was  a  female,  and  her  name  Poodah.     The 

two  lived  together   in  great  domestic   happiness, 

and  tlieirs,  I  was    assured,  was  thn  first  case  in 

Europe  of  a  pair  of  elephants  living  quietly  with 

one  another. 

No  part  of  an  English  zoological  garden  is  more 

frequently  visited  than  are  the  monkey-cages,  and 

to  say  the  truth,  the  comic  gestures  of  the  monkeys 

are  so  varied  and  so  enterlaining,  that  they  afford 

an  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement.     They  have 

this  advantage  over  most  animals,  that  they  never 

seem  to  lose  their  spirits'in  captivity,  but  skip  as 

restlessly  and  as  extravagantly  about  their  cages, 

as   though  they  were  still   in  their  forests.     The 

consequence  is  that  in  one  of  these  little  houses, 

filled  with  some  dozens  of  monkeys,  scenes  may 

every  day  be  witnessed  of  a  truly  African  or  Ame- 
rican   character.     "Visitors   are  requested  not  to 

tease  the  animals,"  is   posted  up  in  large  letters 

at    every    cage,    nevertheless,   the    creatures    are 

teased  incessantly,  for  to  tease  is  a  characteristic 

propensity    of  man;     other    animals    are    ciiher 

friendly  with   each   other  or   they  fight,  but  they 

never  tease  one  another. 

Something  quite  peculiar  in  their  way,  in  these 

gardens,  are  the  "Typorama?,"  as  they  are  called; 

faithful  and  colossal  representations  of  celebrated 

buildings  or    landscapes,  of  mountain    ranges  or  j  Last  of  all  came  the   "  ignominious  death   of  the 

city  views.      These  Typoramas,  injhe  form  in  drunkard."     In  Schiller's  "Maria   Stuart,"  there 

is  heard,  or  rather  the  Earl  of  Leicester  is  supposed 
to  hear,  the  sound  of  the  fatal  blow.    I  was  curious 


on  the  Mersey,  the  public  amusements  of  Liver- 
pool, as  of  all  English  towns,  are  extremely 
limited,  though  perhaps  not  so  much  so  as  in  the 
manufacturing  towns.  There  arc  two  regular 
theatres  for  the  cultivated  classes,  and  ;in  amphi- 
theatre for  the  equestrian,  military  pantomimes, 
and  other  noisy  pieces  in  which  the  lower  order  of 
playgoers  delight.  I  went  to  see  such  a  piece  at 
the  house  in  question,  which  is  s:iid  to  be  calcu- 
lated for  the  accommodation  of  4000  spectators. 
The  piec*was  cull-d  "  The  Fice  Stages  of  Intern, 
perfincr,  or  the  Life  and  Death  of  a  Drunkard." 
The  first  act  represented  the  interior  of  the  house 
and  family  of  Mr.  Jones,  where  the  birth  of  a 
child,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  is  celebrated  by  plenti- 
ful libations  of  tea  and  coffee,  together  with  Ding- 
ing, dancing,  &.c.  In  the  second  act,  the  child 
has  grown  into  a  school-boy,  who  plays  truant, 
and  goes  with  other  young  vagabonds  to  a  public- 
house,  where  he  is  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
drinking  and  smoking.  The  third  act  displays 
the  "  parents'  troubles."  Edward  returns  home 
drunk  for  the  first  time,  but  the  offence  is  fre- 
qucnlly  repeated,  and  he  is  evidently  a  confirmed 
drunkard.  In  the  fourth  act  we  have  "  character 
lost  and  turned  highwayman" — "murders  his 
master."  The  fifth  act  has  its  "dungeon,"  the 
criminal's  remorse,  the  "day  of  execution,"  an  in. 
terminably  long  leave-taking  of  the  murderer  from 
his  family,  accompanied  by  the  dismal  music  of 
two  or  three  fiddles  and  Mutes  out  of  tune,  rever- 
berating sadly  through  the  spacious  building. 


which  we   see  them  in    England,  offer,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  complete  representation  of  such 


scenes,  very  far  surpassing  the  dioramas  of  Gro-jto  see  how  the  execution  would  here  be  managed. 


pius.  The  Typoramas  present  the  various  objects 
almost  in  their  natural  dimensions,  or  appear  to  do 
so,  and  to  produce  the  required  effect  have  no  oc- 
casion for  any  artificial  light.  Every  year  the 
subject  of  the  picture  is  gener.illy  changed.  Thus, 
in  the  two  preceding  years  the  people  of  Liverpool 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  Mount  Vesti- 


It  was  all  true  to  the  life.  A  gallows  was  erected, 
and  Jack  Ketch  (the  popular  name  in  England 
for  the  hangman)  duly  made  his  appearance,  bound 
the  delinquent's  eyes,  and  suspended  him  (or  rather 
a  figure  substituted  for  him)  in  the  back-ground. 
The  most  remarkable  to  me  were  the  acclama- 
tions and  evident  delight  with  which  the  appear- 


vius  and  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  now  the  city  of  Rome  jance  of  Jack  Ketch  was  greeted.     "  Jack  Ketch  ! 
was  brought  home  to  them.    A  large  pond  is  made  Hurrah  !  Jack  Ketch!"   as  if  the    hangman  had 


use  of  as  a  foreground,  and  is  made  to  represent  a 
sea,  a  lake,  or  a  river,  as  may  best  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  the  picture,  which  is  thus  thrown  into  the 
necessary  distance  from  the  spectator.  The  whole 
is  so  admirably  painted  and  put  together,  that  one 
can  discover  none  of  that  "halfness"  and  incom- 
pleteness which  even  the  brilliancy  of  illumination 
is  unable  to  conceal  in  theatrical  decorations.  In 


been  a  popular  buffoon  or  jester.  The  excitement 
lasted  even  for  some  time,  and  several  oranges  and 
orango-pcels  were  thrown  on  the  stage,  which 
Jack  Ketch  might  take  as  he  pleased — as  insults 
or  as  marks  of  homage.  I  observed,  however,  that 
he  took  them  simply  for  what  they  were,  for  he 
picked  up  one  of  the  oranges,  and  with  a  slight 
bow  in  token  of  gratitude,  put  the  fruit  in  his 


the  evening  lights  appear  gradually  in  the  differ- j  pocket.  There  followed  a  second  piece,  "  The 
ent  windows  of  this  artificial  city  of  Rome,  and  on  Drunkard  Reclaimed;  or,  Tetotalism  Triumphant" 
its  becoming  completely  dark  St.  Peter's  Church  |but  I  had  no  inclination  to  stop  and  see  it,  for  the 
was  illuminated,  and  at  last,  the  girandola  was  ,  first  piece  had  been  quite  enough,  as  a  specimen 
fired  off  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  To  me,  jof  the  way  in  which  the  cause  of  temperance  is 
however,  the  picture,  when  illuminated,  appeared  ! promoted  on  the- stage  of  un  English  popular 
much  less  deserving  of  admiration  than  when  seen  j  theatre:  and  I  think  I  shall  not  be  much  over- 
by  daylight.  stepping  the  limits  of  truth,  if  I  assert  that  one  in 

In  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool,  at  the  Earl  of  j  four  of  the  spectators  of  this  temperance  drama, 
Derby's  park,  there  is  a  very  valuable  collection  .were  to  all  appearance  drunk,  and  conducted  them- 
of  living  birds,  which  I  should  have  had  much  selves  accordingly. 

pleasure  of  visiting,  but  I  was  deterred  from  doing  I  Such  scenes  afford  no  very  advantageous  idea  of 
so  on  learning  that  a  number  of  troublesome  for-  ithe  moral  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  Liver- 
malitics  were  necessary  before  the  requisite  per- j  pool,  and  the  immense  number  of  imprisonments 
mission  could  be  obtained.  [that  yearly  take  place,  are  not  calculated  to 

With  the  exception  of  these  zoological  and  bo-  weaken  the  impression.  According  to  the  report 
tanical  gardens,  and  the  sailing  and  rowing  parties  of  the  Rev.  T.  Carter,  chaplain  of  the  borough  jail. 
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no  less  than  5485  persons  were  confined  in  prison 
in  the  course  of  1841,  making  one  prisoner  for 
every  twenty-four  inhabitants,  and  yet  many 
arrests  at  station-houses, &c.,  are  not  here  included. 
A  Mr.  Walmsley,  a  few  years  ago,  estimated  the 
losses  sustained  annually  by  the  people  of  Liver- 
pool from  direct  theft,  at'about  230.000Z.  In  1836 
a  sub-committee  was  appointed  by  the  town 
council,  to  investigate  the  truth  of  this  estimate, 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  declared,  that  so  far 
was  the  statement  from  being  overcharged,  that 
the  losses  were  in  fact  still  greater.  According  to 
this  report,  the  cost  of  her  thieves  to  Liverpool  is 
as  follows : — 

1000  prown-iip  thieves,  living  entirely 
by  depredations  on  the  public,  and 
gaining  each,  on  an  average,  40s.  a 
week,  amount  annually  to £104,000 

500  grown-up  persons,  living  partly  by 
In  hour  and  parlly  by  theft,  and  gain- 
ing, on  an  average,  20g.  a  week  by 
thieving 26.000 

1200  juvenile  thieves,  at  10s.  a  week  . .        31,200 

The  thieves  who  attach  themselves 
to  the  docks  are  enumerated  separately, 


70  notorious  j'onng  thieves  under  fif- 
teen, making  weekly  20s.  each,  and 
consequently  in  the  year 3,640 

50  hawkers  and  receivers  of  stolen 
poods,  either  stealing  themselves,  or 
encouraging  others  to  do  so,  and 
making  20s.  each 2.f>00 

100  dock  wallopers,  at  20s.  enrh 5,200 

400  men  who  assist  in  unloading  ships, 
nnrl  steal  either  from  the  passengers, 
or  in  some  other  way,  to  the  value  of 
60s.  a  week  each '  62,400 

Total  for  one  year , .  jt'233  040 

or  1,631, 280  dollars. 

However  roughly  this  calculation  may  have  been 
made,  dealing  wholly  with  averages  and  round 
numbers,  it  is  probably  not  altogether  undeserving 
of  belief,  seeing  it  has  been  made  out  by  men  well 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  town.  The  only 
crime  here  taken  cognisance  of  is  theft.  Swindling, 
and  other  frauds  and  violations  of  confidence,  are 
left  unnoticed.  Then  we  have  to  consider  the 
many  indirect  losses  and  expenses  to  which  so  high 
a  rate  of  criminality  must  lead; — public  and  private 
watchmen,  police,  prisons,  and  other  measures  for 
the  security  of  property  to  be  maintained ;  many 
business  transactions  remaining  unrealized,  through 
apprehensions  of  fraud  and  theft ;  and  many  indi- 
vidual deterred  from  settling  in  the  town,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  bad  name.  In  this  way  the  in- 
direct  loss  occasioned  by  this  vast  amount  of  crime, 
may  amount  to  millions.  In  the  same  report  it  is 
stated,  for  instance,  that  the  houses  of  ill-fame, 
whose  inmates,  for  the  most  part,  are  addicted  to 
theft,  cost  the  town  499,200*.  In  one  house  of  the 
kind  alone,  "  the  robberies  brought  before  the 
magistrates  in  twelve  months,  involved  no  less  a 
sum  than  1000/." 

The  last  day  I  spent  in  Liverpool  was  a  Sunday, 
and  I  took  advantage  of  the  day  to  visit  several 
churches  and  chapels,  or  "places  of  worship,"  as 
the  English  call  them.  They  are  very  numerous, 
but  none  of  them  are  at  all  remarkable.  The  rise 
of  Liverpool  happened  in  the  eighteenth  century, 


when  few  churches  were  built,  and  none  of  any 
importance.  The  town  has  inherited  nothing  from 
the  church-building  middle  ages,  and  could,  there- 
fore, derive  no  advantage  from  the  church-restoring 
age — the  nineteenth  century.  Including  all  the 
innumerable  sects  which  exist  in  England,  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
the  Independent  Methodists,  and  the  New  Con- 
nexion Methodists ;  the  Baptists  and  the  Welsh 
Baptists ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Anglo-Catho- 
lics, and  the  mere  Catholics,  together  with  many 
others,  whose  names  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
enumerate ;  there  arc  in  Liverpool  157  churches 
and  chapels,  a  really  large  number  even  for  so 
large  a  town.  The  Jewish  synagogue  makes  the 
number  158.  The  dissenters  are  in  possession  of 
the  greater  part  In  most  of  these  churches  and 
chapels,  divine  service  begins  in  the  morning  at 
half  past  ten,  and  in  the  evening  at  half  past  six. 
The  Roman  Catholics  only  have  different  hours. 
The  constant  increase  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  There 
are  now  about  ten  of  them,  and  they  are  chiefly 
built  for  the  poor  Irish,  who  arc  to  be  found  in 
great  numbers  in  Liverpool.  Perhaps  in  no  other 
English  town  are  there  so  many  Welsh  as  in 
Liverpool,  where  there  arc  no  less  than  twenty 
chapels  in  which  sermons  are  preached  in  the 
Welsh  dialect.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  this 
number  of  Welsh  chapels  is  far  greater  than  is 
required. 

I  shall  refrain  from  a  description  of  the  marvel- 
lous kinds  of  divine  service  which  I  witnessed  in 
some  of  these  chapels,  for  were  I  to  tell  the  naked 
truth  on  this  point,  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my 
readers  would  look  upon  me  as  guilty  of  a  very  un- 
becoming burlesque.  One  need  not,  however,  go 
to  church  in  Liverpool  to  hear  a  sermon,  for  there 
arc  preachers  to  be  found  preaching  in  the  public 
streets,  in  the  squares,  and  on  the  quays  about  the 
docks.  They  are  to  be  seen  thus  engaged,  in  fair 
weather  and  foul,  and  are  mostly  themselves  of  the 
lower  classes.  They  mount  upon  a  tar-barrel,  or 
a  bale  of  cotton,  and  preach  and  pray  in  a  loud 
voice,  and  with  the  greatest  perseverance,  whether 
they  succeed  in  collecting  a  circle  of  listeners  or 
not.  I  listened  to  one  Methodist,  who  had  selected 
a  pulpit  such  as  I  have  described.  He  announced 
in  a  sonorous  voice,  that  he  had  once  been  himself 
a  drunken  blaspheming  sailor,  and  his  looks  cer- 
tainly bore  out  his  words  ;  but  his  understanding, 
he  went  on  to  say,  had  been  enlightened,  and  his 
eyes  opened.  "  And  you,  do  you  now  go,  and 
have  your  eyes  opened.  Go,  and  be  converted,  and 
you  also  will  sec  what  truth  is,  even  as  I,  a  mise- 
rable sinner,  have  seen  it.  But  who  is  there  that 
can  do  this  to  you?  Do  you  suppose  I  can  ?  I, 
a  poor  wretched  sinner!  No!  Can  your  purisli 
priest  ?  No,  he  may  be  a  very  good  man,  but  he 
has  none  but  human  force.  It  is  Christ  alone  who 
can  open  your  eyes  for  you.  Hold  still  to  him,  and 
he  will  bring  the  work  about,  as  he  has  brought  it 
about  with  me,  sinner  that  1  am.  You  need  do 
nothing  towards  it  yourselves  but  stand  still.  The 
'  thing  will  cost  you  no  trouble,  no  labour,  no  pain, 
no  shilling,  no  penny.  Keep  yourselves  still,  and 
your  eyes  will  be  opened,  and  you  will  yourselves 
wonder  at  the  glory  and  the  splendour  that  will  he 
unfolded  to  you."  Policemen,  armed  with  their 
staves,  hover  about  the  groups  that  gather  around 
such  preachers,  because  disturbances  sometimes 
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take  place.  Properly  speaking,  however, the  police  [and  orderly  at  their  several  places,  and  gradually 
ought  to  be  instructed  to  prevent  such  people  from  'as  the  ear  and  eye  became  familiarised  with  it,  the 
preaching  at  all.  These  fellows  have  such  confined  j  noisy  bustling  scene  became  a  source  of  amuse- 
and  grovelling  notions  of  religion,  that  they  are  ment  and  pleasurable  excitement. 


utterly  unconscious  of  their  own  unworthiness  to 
pronounce  the  sacred  words  and  names  that  are 
constantly  on  their  lips,  and  are  bawled  out  by  them 
in  the  most  familiar  manner  in  the  public  streets. 

The  most  remarkable  church  in  Liverpool  is  the 
floating  chapel,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  docks. 
It  is  a  large  East  Indiaman,  of  800  tons,  that  has 
been  bought  by  the  Bethel  Union,  and  fitted  up  for 
a  congregation  of  600  persons.  I  found  here 
white,  black,  and  brown  Christians  assembled  in 
prayer.  The  congregation  consisted  chiefly  of 
sailors. 

The  silent  English  Sunday  is  followed  by  the 
animated  Monday,  the  greatest  drinking  day  in 
the  week,  and  the  busy  Saturday  has  gone  before, 
the  great  market  day  of  England.  On  this  day  it 
is,  that  a  stranger  should  visit  the  markets,  which 
offer  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  popular  bustle 
and  traffic.  These  market  halls,  things  unknown 
to  us  in  Germany,  because  with  us  the  articles  dis- 
posed of  in  such  places,  are  usually  bought  and 
sold  in  the  opon  air,  are  in  England  also  of  recent 
origin.  In  almost  every  English  town  a  market 
hall  was  shown  me,  and  I  was  always  told  at  the 
same  time  that  it  had  only  been  recently  erected. 
The  market  halls  of  Liverpool,  buildings  admirably 
suited  to  the  purpose  they  are  intended  for,  were 
all  erected  in  1822,  1831,  and  1841.  The  largest 
is  St.  John's  market.  This  is  a  building  covering 
8200  square  yards,  and  must  therefore  contain 
space  enough  to  allow  8000  persons  to  buy  and  sell 
there  with  tolerable  convenience.  The  light  roof 
is  supported  by  116  slender  iron  columns,  and  like 
most  of  the  distinguished  buildings  of  the  town, 
has  been  constructed  after  the  design  of  a  Liver- 
pool architect,  Mr.  Foster,  whose  name  was  con- 
tinually repeated  to  me,  and  whose  works, 
wherever  I  saw  them,  appeared  excellent.  In 
the  evening  the  whole  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
looks  really  very  brilliant,  considering  the  homely 
nature  of  the  merchandise  exposed  there  for  sale. 


I  cannot  tell  how  many  flags  were  hoisted  on 
the  following  morning  at  the  different  piers  of 
Liverpool,  to  inform  the  several  passengers  where 
to  look  for  the  Glasgow  boat,  the  Isle  of  Man  boat, 
the  Dublin  boat,  the  Cork  boat,  the  Pembroke 
boat,  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  I  for  my  part 
ranged  myself  under  the  flag  of  Bangor,  the  most 
frequented  place  of  transit,  to  those  about  to  visit 
North  Wales.  Uninvited  assistants,  among  whom 
no  doubt  were  some  of  the  thieves  of  whom  I  spoke 
a  few  pages  back,  together  with  beggars,  and  other 
importunate  solicitors,  surrounded  us,  and  took 
care  that  our  roses  on  that  morning  should  not  be 
without  thorns.  Newsmen  offered  us  the  news  of 
the  same  morning.  Others  had  telescopes  for  those 
who  wished  to  contemplate  the  Welsh  coast  at 
their  ease.  Oranges  and  gingerbread,  with  other 
delicacies  of  the  same  kind,  were  hawked  about, 
and  altogether  the  noise  and  apparent  confusion 
were  enough  to  make  a  man  run  away  in  despair. 
The  steamers,  meanwhile,  were  humming,  hissing, 
and  shrieking  around  us,  but  with  all  their  noise 
and  well-known  vigour,  they  lay  not  the  less  quiet 


'  The  mouth  of  the  Mersey"  is  armed  with  light- 
houses,  land-marks,  beacons,  telegraph  stations, 
and  private  signal-poles,  as  a  mouth  with  teeth. 
The  Rock  Lighthouse  is  the  most  important,  the 
most  solid,  and  the  handsomest  of  all  these  erec- 
tion?, so  1  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Foster  had  contributed  the  design.  It  is  built  of 
hard  granite  from  the  island  of  Anglesey.  The 
stones  are  all  dovetailed  into  one  another,  and  the 
whole  has  been  united  into  one  solid  mass  by  a 
cement  of  volcanic  origin.  The  coloured  light 
thrown  out  at  night  upon  the  ocean,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  along  the  whole  English 
coast.  When  we  passed  the  place  the  windows 
were  carefully  closed,  that  ihe  powerful  reflecting 
mirrors  might  not,  by  concentrating  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  act  as  a  burning-glass,  and  so  perhaps 
give  occasion  to  a  fire  somewhere  or  other. 

On  account  of  the  frequent  fogs  to  which  the 
English  coast  is  liable,  peculiar  precautionary 
arrangements  have  been  deemed  necessary,  that 
will  probably  never  be  thought  necessary  on  the 
confines  of  more  sunny  regions,  such  as  Arabia, 
Persia,  &c.  Among  these  means  of  precaution, 
the  fog  bells  deserve  to  be  first  mentioned.  These 
bells  are  fixed  upon  empty  casks  or  buoys,  and  as 
these  arc  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  waves,  the  bells 
toll  in  single  irregular  strokes,  to  warn  the  seaman 
of  his  proximity  to  rocks  and  sandbanks,  when 
the  fog  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  see  them, 
or  even  to  distinguish  the  lighthouses.  He  is  thus 
enabled,  when  he  can  no  longer  see  his  danger,  at 
least  to  hear  it.  The  steamboats  have  likewise 
adopted  precautionary  signals  to  prevent  accidents 
during  a  f<;g.  They  have  their  "  fog-whistles," 
for  instance,  which  are  connected  with  the  steam- 
engine,  and  every  now  and  then,  in  foggy 
weather,  send  forth  a  few  shrill  piercing  notes  over 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

We  were  soon  out  at  sea,  but  even  there  on  the 
waste  of  salt  water  I  saw  more  smoking  chimneys 
at  one  glance  than  I  had  seen  altogether  on  the 
Steppes  of  Southern  Russia.  The  chimneys  I  al- 
lude to  were  those  of  the  various  steamers  hasten- 
ing to  and  from  Liverpool.  Each  observed  its  line 
of  way,  as  strictly  as  if  it  had  been  marked  out  for 
her  by  a  regular  macadamised  road.  Our  line 
passed  at  no  great  distance  from  the  north  coast  of 
Wales.  We  looked  into  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  a 
wide,  hollow,  lifeless  space,  whence  nothing  pro- 
ceeds, now  that  Chester  has  become  so  interesting 
to  the  antiquarian.  The  weather  was  beautiful  as 
we  rounded  Orme's  Head,  a  Welsh  promontory 
that  stretches  far  into  the  sea,  while  sea-birds  and 
rock-pigeons  flutter  around  its  chalky  summit. 
We  then  passed  into  the  Bay  of  Beaumaris,  and 
dropped  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  Menai  Strait. 
I  landed  immediately  along  with  another  passenger, 
in  whose  company  I  proposed  on  the  following  day 
to  ascend  Snowden,  the  highest  of  the  Welsh 
mountains,  and  with  whom,  meanwhile,  I  started 
for  Caernarvon,  the  more  immediate  place  of  our 
destination.  We  hired  a  small  boat  in  which  we 
sailed  a  little  way  up  the  strait,  and  then  landed  at 
a  place  whence  a  carriage  conveyed  us  along  the 
coast  to  Caernarvon.  On  the  watery  element, 
where  we  might  so  easily  have  got  wet,  we  remained 
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perfectly  dry,  but  we  hid  scarcely  set  foot  on  dry!  narvon,  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  and  one  of 
land  when  we  were  drenched  to  the  skin,  a  heavy |  the  largest  in  Wales. 


rain  coining- on,  which  never  ceased  till  we  and  ou 
open  carriage  had  arrived  at  Caernarvon,  where  w 
were  well  pleased  to  obtain  at  length  the  shelter  o 
a  roof,  a  shelter  of  which  we  stood  no  longer  ir 
need  when  we  had  it,  for  as  soon  as  we  were  houset 
the  rnin  ceased. 

We  saw  the  Menai  Strait  under  very  unfavour 
able  circumstances ;  nevertheless  we  saw  enougl 
to  convince  us  of  the  interest  and  agreeable  varief 
afforded  by  its  banks,  beautifully  wooded  acclivities 
while  the  naked  mountains  rise  in  stately  majest1 
behind.  The  Anglesey  side  is  more  flat  and  mo 
notonous ;  and  indeedAnglesey,  though  on  the  map 
it  appears  as  a  part  of  Wales,  is  of  a  conformation 
so  different  from  that  of  the  principality,  that  i 
might  witli  fairness  be  treated  asa  different  country 
The  Menai  Strait  is  always  animated  by  the  prc 
sence  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  exportation  ofslates 
the  staple  produce  of  Wales.  These  Welsh  slates 
are  of  such  excellent  quality,  that  they  have  ob 
taincd  the  preference  throughout  England,  an( 
every  little  harbour  along  the  coast  is  full  of  vessel 
taking  in  cargoes  of  slates. 

It  is  to  a  work  of  human  hands,  however,  to  a 
work  of  our  own  times,  that  the  Menai  Strait  owes 
its  wide  spread  fame.  I  allude  to  the  Menai  Bridge 
which  crosses  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  anc 
unites  Anglesey  and  Caernarvonshire,  but  which 
was  built  chiefly  as  nri  improvement  to  the  main 
road  through  North  Wales  and  Anglesey  to  Holy- 
head,  whence  the  principal  packets  start  for  Ireland 
This  narrowest  part  of  the  Menai  Strait  is  supposes 
to  have  formerly  been  an  isthmus,  for  even  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  it  is  said,  the  Roman  and 
British  cavalry  were  able  to  ride  across  at  low 
water.  At  present  the  channel  is  deep  enough  to 
allow  coasting  vessels  of  all  sizes  to  pass  through, 
at  any  period  of  the  tide.  This  bridge,  as  most  ol 
my  readers  are  probably  aware,  is  a  chain  suspcn. 
sion  bridge,  but  its  dimensions  are  so  enormous, 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  excite  wonder.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  sixteen  chains,  each  of  the  length  of  1714 
leet,  and  made  fast  at  each  end  in  the  solid  reck. 
These  chains  are  supported  at  each  end  by  two  im- 
mense columns,  whose  bases  rest  in  the  sea.  From 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  at  high  water,  these  columns 
rise  156  feet,  but  to  the  roadway  of  the  bridge  only 
103  feet.  On  the  top  of  eacli  column  is  a  large 
roller,  over  which  the  chains  are  passed,  to  allow 
of  the  contraction  of  the  metal  in  winter,  and  its 
expansion  in  summer.  The  length  of  the  roadway 
of  the  bridge  is  1000  feet,  and  it  is  borne  by  796 
iron  bars  made  fast  to  the  chains.  Coasting  vessels 
can  pass  under  the  bridge  with  all  their  sails  set. 

Magnificent,  however,  as  all  these  figures  appear 
on  paper,  the  proportions  of  the  bridge  often  pro- 
duce an  impression  of  disappointment  when  seen 
for  the  first  time.  The  mountains  of  Wales,  the 
v,-ist  plains  of  Anglesey,  the  long  Menai  Strait,  and 
the  open  ocean  on  the  other  side,  arc  all  of  such 
vast  dimensions,  that  the  wonderful  achievement 
of  human  science  appears  lessened  by  the  compa- 
rison;  but  when  we  come  close  to  the  bridge,  when 
we  pass  over  it,  and  yet  more  when  we  sail  under 
it,  an  impression  is  produced  quite  in  accordance 
with  the:  greatness  of  the  work,  and  the  genius 
which  alone  could  triumph  over  the  difficulties  of 
the  undertaking. 

It  was  towards  evening  that  we  arrived  at  Caer- 


Like  most  Welsh  towns,  it 

cont:iins  a  mixed  population  of  native  Welsh  and 
English  residents,  and  being  surrounded  by  slitte 
quarries,  its  chief  commerce  is  in  that  article,  one 
apparently  insignificant,  but  which,  like  many  a 
branch  of  British  manufacture,  acquires  immediate 
importance  in  our  eyes,  when  we  are  told  whither 
it  is  carried  for  sale.  Ask  a  Birmingham  button 
maker  whither  his  buttons  go,  and  his  immediate 
answer  will  probably  be, — "  All  over  the  world,  sir." 
Ask  a  similar  question  of  a  maker  of  crockery  in 
the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  and  you  will  receive  the 
same  answer;  and  here  in  Caernarvon,  when  I 
asked  where  all  the  slates  went  to,  I  was  again 
told  that  they  went  "  all  over  the  world."  They 
are  so  excellent,  it  seems,  break  into  such  large 
pieces,  are  so  elastic,  so  little  apt  to  crumble,  so 
black,  and  their  colour,  at  the  same  time,  so  durable 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  them  "  all  over  the  world," 
particularly  of  late  years,  so  much  so  that  slates 
have  become  the  staple  article  of  produce  for  North, 
as  iron  is  for  South  Wales.  A  native  writer,  speak- 
ing of  the  prospects  held  out  by  this  trade  of  recent 
growth,  says  :  "  Among  the  various  causes  which, 
in  the  last  few  years  have  effected  a  great  altera- 
tion in  the  condition  of  North  Wales,  those  most 
deserving  of  mention  are  the  slates  and  slate  quar- 
ries, and  the  great  and  growing  demand  for  the 
excellent  material  found  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  several  quarries  give  occupation  to  some  thou- 
sands of  workmen,  promoting,  at  the  same  time, 
the  well-being  of  all  classes,  and  leading  to  the 
improvement  of  roads,  and  to  the  establishment  of 
other  conveniences  for  travellers  and  internal  com- 
munication. These  circumstances  have  given 
birth  in  North  Wales  to  a  spirit  of  activity  and 
speculation,  that  must  lead  to  important  results, 
and  has,  indeed,  in  some  measure  already  had  that 
effect.  The  means  of  land  and  water  carriage  have 
been  greally  increased,  and  this  remark  applies 
particularly  to  the  increased  nnmber  of  steamboats. 
New  interests  starting  into  life,  compete  with  the 
old  establishments  long  in  possession  of  public 
>atronage.  Good  inns  and  public  carriages  spring 
up  in  the  wildest  districts  and  the  most  remote 
mountain  passes.  Commerce  has  already  so  far 
advanced  in  its  work  of  improvement,  that  many 
irticles  of  luxury  and  comfort,  rarely  seen  here  a 
lew  years  ago,  and  scarcely  known  among  us,  even 
:o  the  world  of  fashion,  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
greatest  abundance." 

In  all  directions,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the 
mountains  may  be  seen  to  have  been  bitten  into  by 
he  slate  quarries.     The  largest  and  most  famous 
of  them  all  is  that  of  Llandegais,  six  miles  from 
3angor,  formerly  the  property  of  Lord  Penrhyn, 
)ut  now  of  Mr.  Pennant.     The  number  of  work- 
men employed  there  (in  1842)  exceeded  2000;  a 
•entlcrnan  from  Liverpool,  commercially  connected 
irith  the  quarry,  said  the  number  was  at  least  2500. 
This  quarry   h;is  its  own   seaport,  Port  Penrhyn, 
•:i  palilo  of  sheltering  vessels  of  300  and  400  tons, 
vhence  the  slates   are    shipped  direct  for    North 
America,  as  well  as  for  all  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
This  may  afford  some  idea  of  the  importance  of 
he  quarry,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  railroads, 
nd  inclined  planes,  constructed  for  the  conveyance 
f  the  slates  from  the  quarry  to  the  harbour,  cost 
x>rd  Penrhyn  no  less  a  sum  than  170,000/.     Im- 
mense masses  of  slate  are  here  detached  by  the  aid 
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of  powder,  or  of  hammer,  wedge  and  crowbar,  and  right,  and  continues  to  present  a  very  imposing 
the  rude  shapeless  mass  is  then  fashioned  on  the  appearance.  It  is  the  castle,  famous  in  British 
spot  into  the  forms  in  which  it  is  afterwards  in-  history,  that  was  built  by  King  Edward  I.,  the 
tended  to  be  used,  into  school-slates  and  slates  for  conqueror  of  Wales,  and  in  which  his  wife,  Queen 
roofs,  into  chimney-pieces,  gravestones,  table  slabs,  Eleonora,  was  delivered  of  the  first  Prince  of 
&,c.  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  II.  The  room  is 

No  other  slate  quarry  is  equal  in  importance  to  still  shown  in  which  this  important  birth  occurred-, 
that  of  Mr.  Pennant,  yet  I  was  told  of  several  that  The  king,  in  presenting  the  native  Welsh  prince 
employed  500  workmen,  and  of  one  in  which  up-  to  the  proud  chiefs  of  the  country,  used  the  Welsh 
wards  of  1000  were  employed.  The  several  quar- j  words  Eych  dyn  (this  is  the  man),  which  have 
ries  alone,  of  which  the  produce  was  shipped  from  j  since  been  preserved  as  the  motto  of  each  suc- 
the  town  of  Caernarvon,  I  was  assured,  gave  occu-  ceeding  Prince  of  Wales.  The  words  are  now 
pation  to  at  least  2300  men.  Slates  form,  in  fact,  written  Ich  dien,  whence  many  have  supposed  them 
the  chief  article  of  export  from  the  place,  and  |  to  be  of  German  origin,  and  to  signify,  "  I  serve." 
indeed  the  only  one,  with  the  exception  of  some  cop-  There  is  another  version  of  the  story.  Over  these 
per  from  the  neighbouring  copper  mines.  About  enigmatical  words  wave  the  ostrich  feathers  which 
the  pretty  new  quay  I  saw  nothing  but  slates,  and  constitute  the  crest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  said  to 
the  vessels,  large  and  small,  that  lay  in  the  pic-  j  owe  its  origin  to  the  plume  which  Edward  the 
turesque  harbour,  were  all  going  to  receive  car.  Black  Prince,  at  Cressy,  plucked  from  the  helmet 
goes  of  countesses,  marchionesses,  princesses,  duch-  j  of  King  John  of  Bohemia.  In  England,  not  only 
esses,  and  queens.  These  are  the  vain-glorious  the  Prince  of  Wales,  however,  but  almost  every 
titles  that  have  been  given  to  the  various  descrip-  child,  wears  ostrich  feathers,  if  not  in  his  crest  at 
tions  of  an  article  in  itself  of  so  little  intrinsic  least  in  his  hat,  and  I  should  like  to  know,  whether 


value.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  these  are  mere 
fanciful  titles  applied  by  an  individnal;  they  are  the 
names  current  in  the  trade,  and  in  the  price  cur- 
rents the  several  descriptions  of  slates  are  regularly 
ranged  according  to  the  table  of  precedence,  as : 
Imperials,  Queens,  Princesses,  Duchesses,  Mar- 
chionesses, Ladies,  Fat  Ladies,  and  a  few  others 
equally  whimsical. 

Wherever  any  thing  new  springs  up  in  England, 
a  number  of  active  hands  and  inventive  heads  are 
immediately  in  requisition,  to  improve  and  extend 
the  sphere  of  its  utility.  Such  has  been  the  case 
with  the  article  of  slates.  This  stone,  though  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  precious  ones,  has  the 
advantage  of  great  cheapness,  and  of  being  easily 
worked,  and  somebody  in  London  has  lately  in- 
vented  a  process  of  polishing  it,  so  as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  the  finest  black  marble.  Another 
has  succeeded  in  turning  it,  and  certainly  these  in- 
ventions seem  calculated  to  increase  very  much 


this  mass  of  ostrich  feathers,  with  which  the  heads 
of  little  English  children  are  so  overladen,  may  not 
be  in  some  measure  a  fashion  taken  from  the 
prince's  plume.  In  an  English  caricature  the 
little  Prince  of  Wales  may  always  be  known  by 
his  nodding  feathers. 

From  the  Eagle  Tower,  to  which  we  ascend  by 
1.58  steps,  our  eyes  wandered  over  the  flat  plains 
of  Anglesey,  beyond  which  the  sun  was  just  sink- 
ing into  the  sea.  I  remained  till  the  sun  had  set 
completely,  and  till  a  number  of  small  white  owls, 
the  resident  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  began  to 
flutter  about  the  tower,  and  then  abandoned  myself 
to  the  pleasure  of  studying  the  tones  of  a  language 
entirely  new  to  me,  but  which  here  in  North 
Wales  continues  to  be  every  where  spoken  in  its 
ancient  purity. 

People  generally  suppose  that  as  in  a  language 
there  are  usually  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  letters, 
there  are  only  the  same  number  of  tones ;  but  these 


the  demand  for  the  article,  particularly  in  England,  are  liable  to  so  many  modifications,  that  it  may  be 
which  is  any  thing  but  rich  in  the  finer  descriptions  taken  for  granted,  there  are  in  every  language,  at 


of  stone.  As  slate  can  be  split  into  very  thin 
tablets,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  imagining  that  it 
may  be  worked  up  into  neater  and  more  delicate 
pieces  of  furniture  and  ornament  than  stones  of  a 
more  brittle  kind.  I  saw  in  London,  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  slate  furniture,  wardrobes,  escritoires, 
tables,  &c.,  of  the  most  elegant  form  and  workman- 
ship. They  looked  like  the  finest  ebony  and  black 
marble.  The  chief  uses,  however,  to  which  slates 
are  applied  are  to  covering  the  roofs  of  houses,  and 
then  as  tombstones  and  chimney-pieces;  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  will,  in  time,  come  to  be  applied 
to  many  other  uses. 

Caernarvon  Castle  is  the  most  interesting  object 


least  100  elementary  tones,  and  if  the  different 
languages  spoken  in  the  world  are  attended  to, 
many  thousand  such  tones  will  be  discovered.  I 
gave  myself  a  great  deal  of  trouble  yet  could  not 
at  all  succeed  in  articulating  the.  marvellously 
rough  and  difficult  sounds  of  the  Welsh  tongue, 
and  my  English  companion  seemed  to  find  I  he 
thing  ju«t  as  difficult  as  I  did.  The  II,  so  liquid 
and  melting  from  Spanish  lips,  is  remarkably  hard 
and  difficult  in  Welsh.  The  I  appeared  to  me  to 
be  followed  by  a  guttural  sound  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  throat,  except  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  where  the  guttural  seemed  to  precede  the  / ; 
and  yet  it  was  not  a  purely  guttural  lone,  for  when 


which  the  town  has  to  show  to  strangers.  It  is  1 1  listened  very  attentively  I  thought  I  could  dis- 
one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  ruined  castles  tinguish  something  like  the  sound  of  a  t  before  the 
that  Wales,  rich  as  she  is  in  ruins,  has  to  boast  of.  guttural.  We  also  encounter  again  in  the  Welsh 
This  ruin  la"y  almost  opposite  the  door  of  our  inn,  I  language  the  tone  which  gives  foreigners,  so  much 
and  we  accordingly  climbed  up  to  it  that  very  trouble  in  English,  and  which  is  represented  by 
evening.  The  castle,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  '  Ih.  in  English,  and  by  dd  in  Welsh.  This  sound 
built  within  the  space  of  one  year,  does  not  look  |  the  English  certainly  did  not  receive  either  from 
less  solid  than  other  castles  of  the  middle  ages,  and;  the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  or  the  Normans,  but  have 
in  spite  of  the  six  centuries  during  which  the  tooth  !  probably  retained  from  the  original  Celtic  lan- 
of  Time,  and  the  artillery  of  man  have  been  at  guage. 

work  upon  it,  the  castle,  with  its  massy  walls  and  South  Wales  is  less  mountainous  and  much 
numerous  turrets,  holds  itself  still  stately  and  up-  more  anglicised  than  the  northern  half  of  the  prin- 
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cipality,  where,  in  the  wild  secluded  valleys  the 'existed  between  the  Welsh  and  the  Tyrolese.  He 
old  Celtic  Welsh  or  Kymbrish  lias  been  preserved  told  me  he  had  been  in  the  Tyrol,  and  had  there 
in  greater  purity,  and  not  the  language  only,  but  remarked  the  admiration  with  which  his  servant, 
the  manners  of  the  people  likewise.  Thus  in  a  a  native  of  Wales,  observed  every  where  the  Ty- 
large  town  like  Caernarvon,  half  the  population  rolese,  their  manners,  and  their  costume,  and 
speak  only  Welsh,  and  in  the  country  round  about,  every  where  discovered  something  that  reminded 
few  people  are  to  be  found  who  can  understand  him  of  home.  In  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tyrol, 
more  than  a  few  words  of  English.  I  entered  j  he  said,  his  Welsh  servant  was  even  able  to  under- 
several  cottajjes  near  the  town,  but  could  nowhere :  stand  the  language  of  the  place,  and  to  make  him- 
make  myself  understood.  Even  the  children  who  self  understood  by  the  people.  Upon  these  facts 
begged  on  the  road  had  but  two  words  of  English '  my  companion  grounded  an  opinion,  that  the 


— '•  halfpenny,  sir" — which  they  pronounced  so 
well,  we  were  surprised  to  find  their  knowledge 
extend  no  further.  Even  at  the  places  where  we 
changed  horses,  in  this  part  of  Wales  and  Angle- 
sey, 1  always  observed  that  the  coachman  spoke 


Tyrolese  and  the  Welsh  must  be  one  and  the  same 
people.  His  opinion  seemed  to  me  the  more  de- 
serving of  attention,  as  he  was  no  scholar,  nor  at 
all  preoccupied  by  learned  theories.  He  under- 
stood nothing  of  German,  knew  very  little  of  the 


to  the  ostleisand  other  servants  of  the  inn,  only  in  distribution  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  nothing  of  the 
Welsh.  I  never  made  a  similar  observation  in  |  various  dialects  spoken  in  the  Tyrolese  valleys. 
Ireland  or  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  on  any  main  \  In  these  dialects,  even  among  those  who  speak 
road.  Even  in  our  inn  at  Caernarvon,  the  ser-1  German,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  great  many 
vants  spoke  but  a  broken  kind  of  English,  and  old  Celtic  words  occur.  Indeed,  a  part  of  the 


never  addressed  one  another  except  in  Welsh. 
Nothing  like  this  either  do  I  remember  to  have 
seen  in  Ireland  or  in  the  Highlands.  Yet  con- 
sidering the  relative  positions  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  certainly  surprising 
that  the  Celtic  language  should  have  offered  so 
much  more  energetic  a  resistance  to  the  English 
in  Wales  than  cither  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  In 
Ireland  it  is  supposed  that  only  one-third  of  the 
population  are  able  to  speak  Irish,  and  this  calcu- 
lation, many  think,  is  rather  over  than  under  the 
truth.  I  have  in  no  English  work  met  with  any 
similar  estimate  respecting  Wales,  yet  I  think  1 
am  far  within  the  mark,  if  I  reverse  the  calcula- 
tion, and  assume  that,  in  North  Wales  at  least, 
not  more  than  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  can 
speak  English.  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
in  Liverpool  there  were  no  less  than  twenty 
chapels  in  which  the  Welsh  language  was  used, 


Tyrolese  rmy  be  looked  on  as  a  tribe  of  German- 
speaking  Celts.  These  Celtic  words,  no  doubt, 
caught  the  ear  of  the  Welsh  servant.  Much  that 
is  Celtic,  it  is  equally  true,  has  been  preserved  in 
the  manners  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  the  Welsh  servant  should  be  struck  by 
a  multitude  of  things  that  reminded  him  of  home. 
The  love  of  music,  poetry,  and  song,  is  common 
to  the  Welsh  and  the  Tyrolese,  not  merely  be- 
cause they  are  both  mountaineers,  but  probably  in 
consequence  of  their  common  Celtic  origin.  In 
the  costume  I  also  was  struck  by  many  similari- 
ties, such  as  the  round,  high,  tapering,  black 
beaver  hat  of  the  Welsh  women,  which  is  seen 
nowhere  else  in  Great  Britain,  nor  any  where  in 
Germany,  except  in  the  Tyrol.  The  Welsh  wo- 
men enjoy  also  in  England  the  same  reputation 
for  personal  attraction,  or  rather  for  the  want  of 
it,  as  the  Tyrolese  in  Germany.  In  some  parts  of 


and  yet  Liverpool  is  not  a  Welsh  town;  neither   Wales,  too,  I  am  told,  the  men  wear  the   same 
in  Cork  nor  in  Dublin  would  there  be  found  anyi  kind  of  short  breeches  as  in  the  Tyrol,  covering 


thing  approaching  to  that  number  of  chapels  in 
which  sermons  are  delivered  in  the  native  Irish 
language.  Firm,  however,  as  has  been  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  Welsh  language,  it  has, 


merely  the  thighs,  without  reaching  to  the  knees. 
This  naturally  makes  one  think  of  the  kilt  of  a 
Scottish  Highlander,  who  disdains  breeches  alto- 
gether, seeming  to  indicate  among  the  Celtic 


of  late  years,  been  giving  way  very  rapidly.  The  tribes,  the  most  remote  from  one  another,  a  gene- 
kindred  dialects  of  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  andjral  distaste  for  the  nether  habiliment.  When  I 
Cornwall,  were  a  kind  of  outwork  to  Welsh,  and  then  thought  of  the  bacon  dumplings  of  the  Tyro- 
they  vanished  altogether,  early  in  the  last  century,  lese,  of  their  millet  porridge,  buttermilk,  and  hard 
Since  then  the  Welsh  language  has  been  constantly  bread,  and  then  turned  to  Leigh's  bo  >k  on  Wales, 
attacked  in  its  own  fastnesses.  English  luxury,  and  read  that  the  Welsh  "are  very  abstemious, 
going  hand  in  hand  with  industry  and  commerce,  I  bacon,  oatmeal  porridge,  sour  milk,  potatoes,  and 
has  extended  even  into  the  mountains;  the  roads '  a  hard,  heavy  kind  of  black  bread,  being  their 
and  other  means  of  internal  intercourse  have  been !  chief  food,"  I  was  almost  inclined  to  agree  with  my 
improved  ;  but  it  is  by  the  establishment  of  good  i  companion  that  there  must  be  a  very  close  affinity 
schools  that  the  amalgamation  with  the  mother  between  the  two  races.  "  The  Tyrolese  are  fa- 
country  will  be  completed.  In  these  schools,  nowj  rnous  in  Germany,"  said  I,  "  for  their  quickness 
springing  up  in  all  parts,  the  Welsh  language,  iti  to  quarrel  and  take  offence."  "There  we  have  it 
is  true,  is  every  where  used  as  a  medium  of  in- 'again.  Precisely  the  character  of  our  Welshmen: 
struction,  nevertheless,  as  the  knowledge  of  Eng-|  quarrelsome,  violent,  a  most  violent  people." — 
lish  is  felt  to  carry  with  it  many  advantages,  when '  Temperate  as  the  Welsh  arc,  in  general,  it  seems 
the  people  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write  1  they  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  much  intemperance  at 
Wel*h  with  facility  and  have  hnd  their  intelligence  their  weddings,  fairs,  and  other  festivities,  when 
awakened,  the  importance  of  the  predominant  Ian- 'explosions  and  quarrels  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
guage  will  become  more  and  more  sensibly  feltjmon.  Camden,  perhaps,  may  have  had  some 
by  them,  and  greater  efforts  will  constantly  be  j  notion  of  this  affinity  between  the  Welsh  and  the 


made  to  acquire  it. 


Tyrolese,  when  he  spoke  of  the  Welsh  mountains 


My  companion  with  whom  I  spent  the  evening  as  the  Alpea  Britannicx,  a  title  which  the  subli- 
at  Caernarvpn,  was  of  opinion  that  a  close  affinity  rnity  of  nature  in  this  part  of  the  world  certainly 
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does  not  warrant.  We  might  just  as  reasonably  few  young  men  would  venture  to  try  a  throw  with 
call  the  Lake  of  Constance  the  Bavarian  Ocean,  as  her.  She  shod  her  own  horses,  made  her  own 
magnify  the  Welsh  hills  into  Alps.  jshoes,  and  built  and  repaired  the  boats  in  which 

On  the  following1  morning'  we  started  for  Snow-  she  used  to  convey  the  copper  down  the  lake  from 
don,  the  tallest  of  these  Welsh  Alps,  whose  summit  the  mines.  All  the  neighbouring  bards  of  the  18th 
is  about  ten  miles  from  Caernarvon.  To  reach  century  (she  was  born  in  1696)  had  tuned  their 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  hired  a  small  gig,  and,  lyres  to  celebrate  her  achievements,  yet  she  gave 
as  the  morning  was  beautiful,  we  had  an  agreeable  her  hand  at  last  to  the  most  effeminate  of  all  her 
drive  to  the  inn  in  the  vale  and  village  of  Llanber-  admirers,  as  if  determined,  even  in  matrimony,  to 
ris,  which  to  Snowdon  is  what  Chamouny  is  to  maintain  the  superiority  with  which  she  felt 
Mont  Blanc.  Here  we  prepared  ourselves  for  the  nature  had  invested  her. 

ascent  by  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  then  joined  ci  The  heights  by  which  we  ascended  to  the 
large  party  of  English  sight-seers,  of  whom  there  summit  of  Snowdon  were  perfectly  naked,  and 
is  always  a  considerable  influx  into  Wales  at  this  without  a  vestige  of  wood.  At  the  bottom  the 
season  of  the  year,  intent  on  seeing  all  the  water-  valley  was  covered  by  fragments  of  rock,  but  a 
falls  and  views  of  the  country,  not  forgetting  its  little  further  up  was  grass,  a  great  relief  to  the 
valleys  and  its  126  ruined  castles.  These  tourists  pedestrian.  These  pastures  were  every  where 
have  increased  greatly  in  numbers  since  the  faci-  occupied  by  sheep,  grazing  in  a  perfectly  wild 
lilies  of  internal  intercourse  have  been  so  greatly  state,  unguarded  either  by  dog  or  shepherd.  The 
increased.  They  are  mostly  people  whose  lime  animals,  we  were  told,  were  accustomed  to  this 
or  pecuniary  means  do  not  allow  of  continental  way  of  life,  and  if  taken  into  England  began  im- 
excursions,  and  who  are  therefore  forced  to  con-  mediately  to  pine  away.  Nay  at  times  when 
tent  themselves  with  looking  on  the  beauties  of  carried  away  and  sold  at  the  other  side  of  the  bor- 
their  own  country.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  was  my-  dcr,  they  would  often  run  away,  and  find  their  way 
self  very  well  satisfied  with  my  companions,  back  to  their  native  hills.  Formerly  goats  were 
agreeable,  well-bred  people,  who  entered  with  the  more  generally  kept  than  sheep,  and  Wales  was 
true  spirit  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  scenes  around  as  famous  for  her  goats,  as  the  Tyrol  for  her 
them.  chamois,  and  goats  are  still  every  where  to  be  seen 

Behind  our  inn  was  a  slate  quarry,  to  which  here;  but  in  proportion  as  agriculture  and  horticul- 
we  first  directed  our  attention.  In  this  quarry,  lure  improve  and  exlend,  Ihe  goat  falls  into  dis- 
we  were  told,  upwards  of  1000  persons  were  em-  favour,  and  the  sheep  supersedes  him.  The  sheep 
ployed.  There  were  several  smaller  quarries  in  is  not  only  more  useful,  but  also  much  less  mis- 
the  neighbourhood,  and  from  all  of  them  we.  heard  chievous, the  goat  being  notonly  a  bad  gardener,  but 
a  constant  succession  of  explosions  of  gunpowder  also  a  bad  farmer. 

and  an  almost  uninterrupted  noise  caused  by  the  A  little  higher  up,  we  were  shown  a  level 
slate  slabs  rolling  down  the  hills.  That  on  which  i  meadow,  placed  at  a  tolerably  high  elevation,  and 
the  great  quarry  was  situated,  had  already  been  called  Consultation  Hill,  or  Foylcynhnorion,  where 
cut  into  a  succession  of  terraces  to  the  height  of  the  old  Welsh  chiefs  were  wont  to  assemble  and 
1000  feet,  connected  by  a  flight  of  steps  each  a  deliberate,  when  at  war  with  the  English.  The 
hundred  feet  high,  and  on  each  the  busy  work  of  meadow  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
breaking  and  blowing  up  the  stone  was  going  on  Rutli,  on  which  the  three  Swiss  heroes  swore 
merrily.  On  several  the  blocks  of  slate  were  un-  their  patriotic  oalh. 

dergoing  their  metamorphoses  into  duchesses  and  i  The  summits  of  these  hills  are  generally  moist, 
princesses,  and  were  then  sent  down,  in  large  and  even  after  the  dry  summer  of  1842,  we  still 
masses  along  the  slanting  railroads  that  v^ound  found  places  that  were  wet.  This  humidity  and 
themselves  around  the  hill.  One  of  their  chief  consequent  slipperiness  of  their  hills,  gave  the 
customers,  some  of  the  persons  employed  on  the  j  ancient  Welsh  many  advantages  in  defending  them 
works  told  me,  was  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  against  their  Saxon  assailants,  who  found  it  difii- 
Good  Hope,  where,  to  judge  from  the  great  de-jcult  to  maintain  their  footing  on  such  unaccus- 
mand  that  has  lately  sprung  up,  almost  every  tomed  ground, 
house  must  by  this  time  be  roofed  with  slates.  On  our  way,  we  passed  several  copper  mines, 

In  the  vale  of  Llanbcrris  are  two  long  narrow  among  which  lay  many  small  lakes,  the  water  of 
lakes,  in  which,  I  was  informed,  '•  real  beauties"  which  had  been  dyed  green  by  the  metal.  The 
offish  were  to  be  caught,  but  the  land  beauty  that  place  was  surrounded  by  sheep,  but  the  creatures, 
was  wont  to  charm  these  water  beauties  from  they  assured  us,  had  too  much  sagacity  ever  to 
their  limpid  retreat  has  quitted  the  scene  of  her'tasle  the  poisonous  water.  There  are  numbers  of 
protracted  triumphs.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  these  small  lakes  among  the  mountains,  and  some 
celebrity,  and  died  here  in  1801,  at  the  age  of  105.  even  in  very  elevated  parts.  Two  of  the  Snowdon 
Her  name  was  Margaret  uch  Evan,  but  she  was  lakes  enjoyed  at  one  time  considerable  fame,  on 
generally  known  by  the  more  familiar  appellation  the  strength  of  popular  belief,  that  assigned  to  one 
of  Peggy.  According  to  Mr.  Pennant,  one  of  the 'of  them  a  floating  and  erratic  island,  and  to  the 
best  describers  of  Wales,  Peggy  had  at  least  a  other  a  stock  of  one-eyed  fishes, 
dozen  of  sporting  dogs  on  her  establishment,  and  Like  most  elevated  points, — like  Mont  Blanc, 
all  excellent  in  their  kind.  She  killed  every  year ;  the  Imaus,  Davalaghiri,  and  others,  which  the 
a  good  round  number  of  foxes,  plied  her  oar  with ,  people  are  accustomed  to  see  wrapped  in  snow,  it 
a  vigorous  hand,  and  was  the  undisputed  lady  of  is  to  snow  that  Snowdon  (the  snow  down)  stands 
the  lakes.  She  played  the  fiddle,  moreover,  admi-  indebted  for  its  name.  The  name  is  Saxon,  but 
rably,  and  was  well  acquainled  wilh  all  the  old  the  old  Cambrian  name,  Craig  Eryri,  has,  accord- 
Welsh  music.  Nor  did  she  neglect  the  mechanical  ing  to  Camden,  precisely  the  same  signification, 
arts,  for  she  was  a  good  carpenter,  and  at  the  age  i  It  is  strange  that  while  so  many  objects  of  minor 
of  seventy  she  was  still  so  good  a  wrestler,  that  i  importance  should  have  retained  their  native  deno- 
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initiations,  thnt  the  whole  country  (Wales)  and  ihe' houses  every  year.  This  gives  them  at  least  the 
hig-licst  mountain  in  it,  should  have  been  named ;  appearance  of  great  neatness,  sometimes  indeed 
by  the  conquerors.  Wales  is  a  general  Germanic  too  much  so,  for  in  their  zeal  to  make  all  things 
term  for  the  Celtic  lands;  the  old  British  name  white,  they  often  whitewash  wall,  roof,  window- 
is  Cambria,  or  Kyrnria.  frames,  and  door,  and  even  then  extend  their 
The  mountain  tapered  at  last  into  a  complete  favours  to  hrdjrr,  pigsty,  and  every  other  depen- 
cone,  terminating  in  a  summit,  on  which  there  dcncy  of  the  little  establishment, 
was" just  room  enough  to  spread  out  a  tent  for  the!  In  the  afternoon,  we  extended  our  excursions 
protection  of  some  mathematical  instruments.  The  further  into  the  interior  of  Wales.  We  hired  a 
soldiers  in  charge  of  this  tent,  erected  with  a  view  i  large  open  carriage,  sufficient  for  the  accommoda- 
to  a  new  survey  of  the  country,  had  constructed  altion  of  our  whole  party,  and  drove  through  the 
small  path  of  stones  around  their  canvass  mansion,1  celebrated  Pass  of  Llanberris,  arriving,  towards 
and  thus  it  became  easy  to  enjoy  the  prospect  on 'evening,  at  Beddgelait,  a  delightful  liltle  place,  to 
every  side.  The  officer  of  engineers  in  command  of  the  south  of  Snowdon.  The  Welsh  must  really 


the  post  had  pitched  several  tents,  a  little  lower  down, 
for  the  accommodation  of  himself  and  his  men. 
For  an  extensive  prospect  Snowdon  is  quite  a 


be  a  very  pious  people,  to  judge  from  the  fact  that 
the  names  of  more  than  half  their  towns  and 
villages  are  composed  with  the  syllable  llan,  which 


unique  point  in  England.  There  are  higher  signifies  church.  On  my  map  of  Caermarthen- 
mountains  in  Scotland,  for  Snowdon  is  only  3571  j  shire,  I  find  sixty-threo  names  of  place?,  and  forty- 
leet  high,  and  Ben  Nevis  4370,  but  these  Scotch  j  two  of  them,  consequently  two-thirds,  are  com- 
mountains,  though  higher,  enjoy  a  much  more  j  posed  with  linn. 

limited  prospect,  because  they  are  either  hemmed  The  Pass  of  Llanberris  (the  Welsh  call  it  Cwm 
in  by  other  mountains,  or  are  situated  at  the  extre-  Glas,  or  the  Blue  Valley)  is  a  very  wild  piece  of 
mity  of  Great  Britain,  so  that  the  prospect  from  mountain  scenery,  and  my  London  companions 
•their  summits  ranges  chiefly  over  the  ocean,  which  were  in  a  constant  state  of  wonder  and  delight  as 
affords  but  little  variety.  Snowdon,  on  the  con-  they  contemplated  it.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
trary,  lies  right  in  the  centre  of  the  British  world,  too  many  small  fragments  of  rock,  and  too  few 
and  commands  from  its  summit,  views  at  once  of:  openings  on  a  large  scale,  to  allow  of  this  pass 
•England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  of  the  being  placed  on  a  level  with  any  of  the  mighty 
intermediate  islands  of  Anglesey  and  Man.  The  passes  of  our  Alps.  Then  the  rocks  are  altogether 
atmosphere  around  these  English  mountains,  to  naked  and  desolate,  and  there  is  no  soft  scenery  to 
•be  sure,  is  seldom  clear  enough  to  allow  one  the '  set  off  the  wilder  parts,  and  make  us  feel  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  whole  horizon.  The  officer  j  beauties  of  both  by  the  contrast.  The  half-wild 
:told  me,  that  during  the  two  months  he  had  spent;  sheep,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  were  seen 
on  Snowdon,  he  had  not  seen  the  coast  of  Ireland  scattered  over  all  the  surrounding  mountains  and 
more  than  four  times,  and  yet  the  summer  in 'rocks. 

England,  as  elsewhere,  had  been  a  remarkably  Beddgclart  is  a  pretty  little  village,  surrounded 
beautiful  one.  The  highest  point  to  which  the  by  fresh  meadows  and  fine  large  trees,  and  is 
•thermometer  had  risen  during  the  months  of  July  charmingly  situated  in  the  centre  of  an  amphi- 
and  August,  had  been  seventy-four  degrees  of  theatre  of  hills,  at  a  point  where  three  valleys 
Fahrenheit  We  had  on  the  whole  very  favour-!  meet.  We  found  there  an  inn  with  all  the  corn- 
able  weather,  for  we  were  neither  incommoded  by'  forts  and  accommodations  of  an  English  country- 
fog  nor  rain,  but  large  masses  of  cloud  swept  by  house,  and  as  much  life  and  bustle  as  an  exchange, 
the  summit,  affording  us  only  at  intervals  delight-  It  was  fair  day,  and  a  multitude  of  people  were 
ful  views  of  the  sl-ite  teeming  mountains  of  Wales, '  collected  from  the  surrounding  country;  "most 
or  the  Irish  Sea,  covered  with  sailing  vessels  and  violent  people,"  but  virtuous  withal,  if  we  may 
steamers,  and  of  the  flat  and  sandy  Isles  of  judge  from  the  parliamentary  criminal  returns, 
Anglesey  and  Man.  Our  officer  of  engineers  told  from  which  it  appears,  with  all  their  quarrels,  that 
us  that  the  breed  of  eagles  on  Snowdon  had  now  murder,  theft,  and  similar  crimes,  arc  of  less  fre- 
been  completely  extirpated,  though  many  of  the  quent  occurrence  in  Wales  than  in  any  other  part 
birds  were  still  to  be  found  there  only  a  few  years  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

ago.  Even  the  old  Cambrian  name  of  the  moun- !  In  all  the  twelve  counties  of  Wales,  according 
•tain,  Craig  Eryri,  which,  according  to  Carmlen,'  to  the  returns  alluded  to,  there  were  371  persons 
as  I  have  already  said,  signifies  the  same  as  Snow-  convicted  of  crime  in  1841,  whereas,  during  the 
don,  is  derived  by  others  from  another  Welsh  same  year,  there  were  single  counties  in  England 
word,  from  Craig  Eryrod,  or  the  Hill  of  the  Eagles.' — Lancashire  and  Middlesex  for  instance — where 
On  our  return  we  visited  several  of  the  huts  ofi  the  convictions  were  nearly  3000,  and  even  above 
the  Welsh  mountaineers,  of  the  "  Kymrag,  Kym-  •  that  number. 

rag,"  as  they  called  themselves,  when,  with  a1  The  population  of  Wales  that  year  being 
shake  of  the  head,  they  endeavoured  to  intimate  911,321,  it  follows  that  of  2400  inhabitants,  one 
Iheir  ignorance  of  the  English  language  in  which'  was  convicted  of  crime. 

we  addressed  them.  These  huts,  which,  on!  In  all  England,  exclusive  of  Wales,  there  were  in 
account  of  their  wretchedness,  are  spoken  of  by  \  that  year,  19,909  convictions,  and  14,')99,508  inha- 
the  Englisn  with  little  respect,  are  nevertheless1  bitants;  consequently  of  750  inhabitants  one  was  a 
very  superior  to  the  cabins  of  the  Irish  peasantry,1  criminal. 

or  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  and  reminded  me  I  The  criminality  of  Wales,  therefore,  compared 
strongly  of  the  Russian  houses  in  the  Ukraine,  with  that  of  England,  was  in  the  proportion  of 
partly  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  750  to  2400. 

were  whitewashed  all  over.  The  Welsh,  I  was  If  we  compare  Wales  with  Lancashire,  the 
told,  had  inherited  from  their  forefathers,  the' most  criminal  of  all  the  English  counties,  we  find 
ancient  Silurcs,  the  habit  of  whitewashing  their  that  the  said  county  had  in  the  same  year  3137 
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criminals,  and  1,667,024  inhabitants,  consequently 
one  criminal  to  .530  inhabitants,  making  a  degree 
of  criminality  four  times  greater  than  that  of  Wales. 


in  Wales  the  caverns  continue  to  be  pointed  out, 
where  Owen  Glyndwr,  or  some  other  hero  with  an 
unpronounceable  name,  concealed  himself  on  the 


Even  if  we  take  Westmoreland,  the  least  occasion  of  some  inroad  into  England.  Such  a 
criminal  of  all  the  English  counties,  we  find  cavern  was  shown  us  near  Beddgelart..  Every 
twenty-eight  criminals  in  a  population  of  56,46!),  jspot  in  Wales,  however,  seems  fertile  in  legendary 
which  still  shows  a  greater  degree  of  criminality  j lore;  quite  as  much  so  as  Scotland.  The  very 
than  nil  Wales.  |  place  at  which  we  were — Beddgelart — owed  its 

South  Wales, the  more  cultivated  and  anglicised  .name  to  the  legend  of  Gelart,  the  faithful  dog  of 
part  of  the  principality,  is  more  fertile  in  crime ,  Prince  Llewelyn,  who  killed  the  noble  animal  in 
than  North  Wales.  The  worst  county  is  Glamor- (the  belief  that  it  had  torn  his  child  to  pieces;  but 
ganshire,  with  193,462  inhabitants,  and  136  con- j  when  the  cradle  was  raised,  the  infant  was  found 
victions,  or  one  criminal  in  1300  inhabitants;  this ' underneath  unhurt,  and  a  dead  wolf  killed  by 
is  a  degree  of  criminality  double  that  of  all  Wales,  Gelart.  Llewelyn,  in  his  grief  erected  amonument 


but  still  only  half  that  of  all  England. 

The   two   counties   in    Wales    most  free  from 


to  his  dog,  and  a  priory,  that  was  shortly  after- 
wards built  there,  assumed  the  name  of  Beddgelart, 


crime  were  Anglesey  and  Merionethshire,  in  eacli  j — the  grave  of  Gelart 
of  which,  during   the  last  eight  years,  there  had 
been,  on  an  average,  six  or  seven  convicted  crimi- 
nals, being  one  for  every  7000  inhabitants. 

Most  of  the  above  facts  are  borrowed  from  tlie  As  it  was  my  intention  to  proceed  to  Ireland 
returns  of  1841,  but  these  are  accompanied  by  j  through  Anglesey,  I  returned  over  Caernarvon  to 
similar  returns  for  the  eight  preceding  years,  which  Bangor,  an  episcopal  city,  and  the  most  ancient 


presents  results  nearly  the  same, 

We  spent  a  very  agreeable  evening  at  Beddgelart. 


after  St.  David's,  the  Welsh  Canterbury. 

Immediately  beyond    Bangor,  we  passed  over 


The  brightly  illuminated  little  fair,  encircled  by  j  Menai  Bridge,  and  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
the  black  form  of  the  mountains,  appeared  to  great  .contemplating  this  noble  monument  from  a  dif- 
advantage.  There  was  a  negrcss  in  a  van,  who  ferent  point  of  view.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  pass 
was  shown  for  a  halfpenny,  and  a  "royal  shooting  over  it,  for  though  the  whole  floats  in  the  air  like 
gallery,"  where  there  was  abundance  of  shooting, a  spider's  web,  when  seen  from  below,  it  assumes 
with  cross-bows,  with  large  heaps  of  hazel  nuts  for  jail  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  a  rock  on  nearer 
prizes.  These  seemed  to  afford  an  infinity  of  j  inspection.  It  is  only  when  the  wind  is  very  high, 
diversion.  The  peasants  were  mostly  of  short  j  and  then  only  towards  the  centre  of  the  bridge, 


stature,  with  broad  fresh-coloured  checks,  and  the 
women,  if  not  beautiful,  were  at  least  cheerful  and 
pleasing.  When,  to  crown  the  whole  scene,  the 
moon  rose  in  all  her  majesty  over  'this  remote 
valley,  my  cockney  friends  could  not  control  their 
admiration  and  enthusiasm,  and  "  beautiful !" 
"magnificent!"  "glorious!"  resounded  on  all 
sides,  amid  the  mountains  of  Beddgelart. 

Nothing  interested  me  more  strongly  at  our 
hotel  than  a  harper  whom  I  saw  there,  who  was 
almost  always  sitting  in  the  hall,  and  playing  his 
old  native  melodies.  He  was  a  regular  member 
of  the  establishment,  engaged  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  guests.  He  played  in  a  masterly  style,  and 


that  any  vibration  is  felt. 

Here  then,  thought  I,  when  we  had  passed  the 
bridge  is  the  famous  isle  of  Mona !  We  left  the 
picturesque  mountains  of  North  Wales  behind  us, 
and  rolled  into  what  appeared  to  be  a  wild  yet 
monotonous  country,  bleak,  bare,  and  destitute  of 
natural  ornament.  The  way  to  Holyhead  passes 
in  a  diagonal  line  from  one  corner  of  Anglesey  to 
the  opposite  corner,  and  certainly,  to  judge  from 
what  I  saw  along  this  road,  the  celebrated  Mona 
has  few  of  those  natural  charms  to  recommend  it, 
with  which  fancy  has  led  history  to  endow  it. 
Much  more  accurate  is  the  description  of  Giral- 
dus :  Tellus  arid  a  et  saxosa  videtur,  deformis 


I  was  never  tired  of  listening  to  him.  His  harp,  \aspectu  et  inamoena.  Its  fertility  indeed  is  justly 
too,  was  a  splendid  instrument;  like  all  Welsh  i lauded,  but  even  the  decorations  of  a  highly  culti- 
harps  it  had  three  rows  of  strings,  and  I  could  not  vatcd  land  are  wanting.  Trim  hedges  like  those 
but  admire  the  dexterity  with  which  the  artist  J  of  England  are  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  the  cot- 
passed  his  fingers  in  between  the  outer  to  touch  |  tages  are  without  neatness.  The  whole  looks  like 
the  centre  strings,  which,  however,  are,  in  general,  a  land  of  transition  between  England  and  Ireland, 
but  little  used.  The  playing  on  the  harp  (in  Welsh  Fine  trees  and  stately  groves,  that  serve  so  well  to 


Chwareu'r  Telyn}  belonged  in  the  olden  time  to 
the  twenty-four  most  esteemed  games  of  the  ancient 


relieve  the  monotony  of  a  flat  country,  are  nowhere 
to  be  seen.     Paulinus  Suetonius,  who,  according 


Britons,  as  cited  by  Williams  in  his  "  Observations  i  to  Tacitus,  cut  down  the  druidical  forests  of  Mona, 
on  Snowdonia."  These  twenty-four  games  were  \  (exisique  Inci  saevis  super  stitionibus  sacri)  must 
divided  into  several  classes.  First  came  the  do-  have  performed  his  work  of  destruction  with  won- 


mestic  games :  Bardoniacth,  or  poetical  composi- 
tion ;  the  harp ;  the  reading  of  Kymrian  books ; 


derful  effect.     There  are  two  or  three  hills  in  the 
island,  but  they  are  of  trifling  elevation.     The  two 


Singing  to  the  harp  ;  Penmillion,  or  the  alternate  |  usually  pointed  out  to  strangers  are  Holyhead  and 
singing  of  three  or  four  individuals;  heraldry ;  and  j  Parys  mountain,  the  latter  celebrated  for  its  pro- 
lasfly,  drawing  and  painting,  which  were  chiefly  jductive  copper  mines,  but  both  together  are  only  a 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  heraldry.  Then  came  j  few  hundred  feet  in  height.  Yet  these  two  hills 
the  Gurolgampan,  or  manly  sports,  such  as  lifting  jare  constantly  pointed  out  to  a  stranger's  attention, 
weights,  riding,  running,  swimming,  jumping,  If  you  enter  the  Menai  Strait,  in  the  steamer  from 
casting  the  spear,  and  shooting  with  the  bow.  Liverpool,  the  first  things  the  captain  points  out  to 

In  Scotland  the  caverns  are  still  shown,  which, :  his  passengers  are  Parys  mountain  and  Holyhead ; 
on  memorable  occasions,  afforded  shelter  to  Robert  nay,  from  the  summit  of  Snowdon,  whence  you 
Bruce,  or  to  other  Scottish  worthies,  and  even  so  sec  Anglesey  spread  out  like  a  map,  Parys  moun- 
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tain  and  IJolyhead  were  the  first  objects  to  which ,  effects  of  the  %veather,  till  nearly  each  separate 
the  officer  of  engineers  called  my  attention.  The  ,  stone  lias  been  rounded  off  by  the  rain.  The  win- 
island,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is,  nevertheless,  'dow  of  pnintcd  glass,  respecting  which  my  cu- 
famcd  for  its  fertility;  so  much  so,  as  to  have  ob-  jriosity  had  been  so  much  excited,  seemed  to  me 
tained  among  the  Welsh  the  honourable  distinction 'undeserving  of  mention,  but  the  carving  of  the 
of  being  denominated  "  Mona  main  Cymbry"  \  stalls  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  antique  work- 


(Mona  the  Mother  of  Cambria). 

To   the   left  of    Menai    Bridge   we    saw    Plas 


manship. 

To  see  the   cathedral,  I   repaired  early  in  the 


Newydd,  the  celebrated  residence  of  the  Marquis  morning  to  the  old  sacristan,  whom  I  found  at 
of  Anglesey,  to  whom  a  large  part  of  the  island  breakfast,  with  his  family,  on  oatmeal  porridge, 
belongs.  This  marquis  is  another  of  the  300,000/.  'which  in  Cumberland,  as  in  the  neigbouring  Scot- 
a  year  men.  He  lost  his  leg  at  Waterloo,  and, land,  forms  the  chief  diet  of  the  humbler  classes, 
near  his  mansion,  on  a  rock  close  to  Menai  Strait,  jand  of  children,  even  among  tiic  wealthy.  It 
a  column,  100  feet  high  has  been  erected  in  honour  would  seem  to  agree  with  them,  for  the  people 
of  him.  These  magnificent  private  monuments  j  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  fine  vigorous  race,  bearing 


are  peculiar  to  England. 


a  strong  resemblance  to  their  northern  neighbours. 


Holyhead,  the  only  striking  object  in  a  flat  land-  Even  in  their  political  institutions,  these  parts 
scape,  and  visible,  therefore,  from  a  great  distance, ' of  the  country  have  preserved  much  to  remind 
could  scarcely  escape  being  declared  holy.  It  was  them  of  the  wild  times  of  border  warfare.  Certain 


probably  a  very  ancient  scat  of  Druidical  worship. 
It  has  in  more  recent  times  become  known  as  the 
most  convenient  point  of  embarkation  for  Ireland, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  communication  between 
the  two  countries  has  increased,  a  small  fishing 
village  has  grown  up  into  a  handsome  town.  On 
the  rocks  around,  large  lighthouses  have  arisen 
united  by  elegant  suspension-bridges,  that  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  rope  bridges  formerly  in  use 
here.  We  had  little  time,  however,  to  examine  all 
this,  for,  on  the  arrival  of  a  second  stage-coach 
with  the  mail,  the  steamer  lost  no  time  in  quitting 
the  shore.  It  was  a  boisterous  sea,  and  the  fog- 
bells  on  the  sunken  rocks  rang  out  a  loud  continued 
peal.  Gulls,  puffins,  and  other  sea-birds,  that  in- 
habit the  Skerry  Islands  and  the  rocks  round 
Holyhead,  flew  screaming  to  the  shore.  Our 
little  vessel  was  soon  tossing  on  the  angry  waves, 
now  sinking  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  now 
lifted  on  the  summit  of  some  billow  topping  all  the 
rest.  It  was  little,  however,  that  we  saw  of  all 
this,  for  night  was  coming  on,  and  soon  the  lights 
of  Holyhead  and  the  Skerry  Islands  glittering  like 


local  taxes,  then  imposed,  contined  to  be  levied,  as 
was  the  case  till  very  recently  in  Saxony  (at  Leip- 
zig,) where  taxes  were  likewise  paid  that  had 
originally  been  imposed  in  the  times  of  the  robber 


In  the  cathedral,  my  old  sacristan  showed  me  a 
boll  that  had  been  cracked  while  ringing  some- 
what too  joyously  in  honour  of  the  victory  of 
Waterloo. 

The  city  was  very  full  this  morning  of  country 
people,  male  and  female  servants,  farmers,  and 
statesmen.  The  last  word  is  used  to  designate 
landowners,  and  applied  in  the  same  manner  as 
"lairds"  in  Scotland,  and  "squires"  in  the  more 
southern  parts  of  England.  As  this  was  the  12th 
of  November,  the  customary  day  for  changing 
servants  in  the  market  place  and  along  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  long  rows  of  men  were  drawn  up. 
Those  among  them  who  were  in  search  of  service 
had  wisps  of  straw  in  their  hats,  a  custom,  they 
told  me,  of  very  remote  antiquity.  When  the 
statesman,  or  farmer,  has  hired  a  servant,  the  lat- 
ter receives  what  is  called  the  arl-shilling,  which 


two  solitary  stars,  were  the  only  objects  we  were  |  he  keeps  while  he  remains  with  his  master,  and 
able  to  discern.  to  return  which,  is  equivalent  to  a  warning  to 

[As  the  account  of  the  journey  through  Scotland  quit, 
and  Ireland  which  follows  here  has  been  already 
published,  we  now  proceed  with  the  author  to 
Carlisle  where  his  next  chapter  opens,  observing 
the  same  order  in  which  Mr.  Kohl  h:is  himself 
found  it  advisable  to  publish  his  series  of  tours.] — 

TRANSLATOR. 


From  the  beautiful  border  valleys  of  Scotland, 
we  passed  into  the  beautiful  plains  of  Carlisle. 
Not  that  the  county  of  Cumberland  is  every  where 
a  plain.  On  the  contrary,  to  the  north,  the  west, 
and  the  south,  it  is  encircled  by  hills,  that  make 
of  it  a  little  district  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
country.  In  the  centre  of  the  level  part  of  the 
country  arc  concentrated  the  waters  and  the  popu- 
lation, in  and  about  the  city  of  Carlisle. 

The  cathedral  of  Carlisle  belongs  to  the  same 
class  as  those  of  Dublin  and  Chester.  Not  only 
the  style  of  their  architecture,  but  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  constructed,  are  precisely  the  same  ; 
and  as  they  were  built  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
they  are  all  three  in  a  corresponding  state  of  de- 
cay. The  soft  red  stone  with  which  they  were 
erected,  has  in  all  three  suffered  much  from  the 


The  beauty  of  the  weather  had,  no  doubt  con- 
tributed  to  draw  great  numbers  of  both  sexes  to 
Carlisle,  and  many,  it  may  easily  be  supposed, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  beguiled  by  the  tempta- 
tions held  out  to  them  by  their  vicinity  to  Gretna 
Green.  "  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  a  gentleman  to 
whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction,  "  but  fifteen 
couple  at  least  will  go  over  to  Gretna  to-night." 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  hymeneal 
priest  of  Grctna  is  hy  profession  a  smith,  but  I 
could  learn  nothing  at  Carlisle  of  any  smith  who 
hnd  ever  held  the  office.  A  tobacconist,  a  stone- 
mason, an  inn-keeper,  and  several  others,  had 
succeeded  each  other,  and  at  present  the  high 
priest  is  one  Simon  Laing,  whose  father,  Andrew 
Laing,  officiated  before  him.  As  in  other  profes- 
sions, however,  so  in  this,  there  is  no  lack  of  com- 
petition,  and  the  most  fashionable  operator  resides, 
not  at  Gretna,  but  at  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Springfield.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
is,  that  this  handicraft,  which  might  just  as  well 
be  followed  in  any  other  border  village,  has  for 
more  than  sixty  years  been  confined  to  Gretna 
and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Perhaps  not  the  least  disgraceful  part  of  the 
story  is,  that  the  service  of  the  Anglican  church  is 
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often  read  on  these  occasions.     All  that  is  required 
to  constitute  a  marriage  in  Scotland,  is  a  declara- 
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Newcastle,  already  a  frontier  station  in  the  time 


"'  "'V  •   /  fertile  country,  whose    chief  wealth,  however,  is 

three  hundred  to  four  hundred  couples  are  yearly  ,  ;,'          .,          ,.  ., 

•  •      ,     .  ^     .  ,      ,,     f.  .,    r      c  .,      ,       J  ,  buried  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

lomed  at  Gretna,  nearly  all  of  them  of  the  lower       rni  c  *u  »  •  •   i  ^  i 

J ,  ,    .  ,  j  i       1  he  museum  of  the  town  contains,  as  might  be 

classes;  but  though  the  marriage  thus  contracted  ,         .  ,        „     ..         c  D  ..  &... 

•  i       i!     ,•    j-      °.,  •  j       supposed,  a  rich  collection  of  Roman  antiquities, 
is  legally  binding,  the  greater  part  do  not  consider  \  e      *•    \i       •  •   •„ 

&    ,-  B  ,         '     •  j    ^.,,   ,11          u       !  found  in  the  vicinity  or  along  the  line  of  the  wall, 

themselves  properly  married,  till  they  have  been  mT  '-t    h'  fl      f  tl  t  fR 

"  married  over  again"  in  an  English  church.    Now  j    „, 

•    .,  ,.  r  officers,  surgeons,  and  civil  servants,  stationed  at 

and    then   persons  of  respectability,  and    even  of 

high  rank,  are  married  at  Gretna.  Perhaps  the 
most  illustrious  among  the  inscriptions  in  the  ma- 
trimonial records  of  that  place,  is  the  following : — 
"Gretna  Hall,  May  7, 1836.  Married  here  this 
day,  Carlo  Ferdinando  Borbone,  Principe  di  Capoa, 
fiirlio  del  Francisco  Primo,  Re  del  Regno  dellc  due 
Sicilie,  and  Penelope  Caroline  Smyth,  daughter  of 


the  late  G.  Smyth,  Esq.,  of  Ballynatrag,  in   the 
county  of  Waterford,  in  Ireland." 


FROM  CARLISLE  TO  NEWCASTLE. 


Great  Britain  from  Carlisle  to  Newcastle.  There 
arc  four  such  railroads  running  across  the  island. 
That  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh,  that  from  Liver- 
pool over  Leeds  to  Hull,  the  Great  Western  from 
London  to  Bristol,  and  that  from  Carlisle  to  New- 
castle. 

As  I  saw  nothing  of  Northumberland  but  the 
Tyne  valley  through  which  I  flew  along  the  last 


this  northern  extremity  of  the  empire.  I  had  seen 
similar  antiquities  at  Carlisle  at  the  Athenaeum, 
but  the  Newcastle  collection  is  far  more  complete. 
Similar  collections  of  funereal  monuments  raised 
in  honour  of  the  Roman  frontier  officers,  are  to  be 
seen  at  Mehadia  and  Karansebes,  in  the  Austrian 
military  frontier,  and  at  several  other  points  along 


the  Danube  border;  as  also  at  Carlsruhe,  Mann- 
heim, and  other  cities  along  the  Rhine.  What 
makes  the  Newcastle  museum  most  interesting, 
however,  is  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  geo- 
logical formations  of  the  coal  mines,  including 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  gigantic  ferns  dis- 
A  railroad  now  runs  right  across  the  island  of  covered  buried  in  the  earth.  These  trees  are  more 


than  five  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  specimens 
at  the  museum  are  eight  feet  in  height.  Most  of 
these  trees,  I  arn  told,  are  still  found  standing  in  a 
perpendicular  position,  just  as  they  are  supposed  to 
have  grown. 

Of  the  buildings  of  Newcastle,  none  surprised 
me  more  than  the  Newsroom,  which  bears  about 
the  same  relative  importance  to  similar  institutions 


named  of  these  railroads,  I  was  disposed  to  set  thej  in  Germany,  that  a  double  Times  does  to  a  Leipzig 
country  down  for  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  or  Frankfort  paper.  The  room  in  question  is  a 
delightful  countries  in  the  world.  I  never  was  noble  hall  of  a  semicircular  form,  and  its  large  and 
upon  any  railway  which  afforded  so  agreeable  a  trip,  j  lofty  dimensions  are  calculated  to  awaken  the  idea 
Most  railroads  run  half  their  length  through  deep !  rather  of  a  temple  than  of  a  reading-room.  Under 
ravines,  with  ditches  and  walls  on  either  side,  and '  the  same  roof  are  two  banks,  the  post-office,  club- 
the  other  half  along  raised  dikes.  With  the  rail-  j  rooms,  the  stamp-office,  &c.,  and  the  whole  build- 
road  I  am  now  speaking  of  this  is  not  the  case,  for!  ing  bears  the  name  of  the  Royal  Arcade.  It  was 
it  winds  like  a  road  amid  meadows,  corn-fields,  erected  by  Mr.  Grainger,  a  very  celebrated  builder 
gardens,  and  villages.  There  is  a  tunnel,  however,  at  Newcastle,  who  unfortunately, like  many  builders 
not  far  from  Carlisle  and  the  Cowran  Cut,  100  feet'  of  houses,  has  ruined  himself  by  building.  He  has 
deep,  and  2000  feet  in  length,  one  of  the  largest  built  whole  streets,  in  many  of  which,  on  account 


works  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  on  any  railroad. 
Handsome  villages,  stately  groves,  teeming  fields, 


busy  towns,  and  here  and  there  a  hill  or  a  group 
of  rocks,  crowned  with  the  remains  of  some  an- 


of  their  distance  from  the  central  parts  of  the  town, 
it  is  impossible  to  let  either  a  house  or  a  shop. 


In  the  evening  (it  was  a  Saturday),  the  bustle  in 
the  streets  was  quite  astonishing.  The  side  paye- 
cient  castle  famed  in  the  chronicles  of  border  war-]  ments  were  crowded  with  pedestrians,  idle  and 
fare,  passed  in  quick  succession  before  us.  The  busy,  most  of  whom,  however,  seemed  intent  on 
most  remarkable,  town  along  the  whole  line  is  Hex- 1  making  purchases,  and  a  few  on  begging.  I  was 


ham,  the  most  interesting  castle  that  of  Prudhoe. 
Hexham  was  already  a  famous  station  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  and  its  history,  down  to  the  troubles 
arising  from  the  Jacobite  insurrections,  is  a  stormy 
and  a  warlike  one ;  but  collieries  and  railroads  have 
an  astonishing  effect  in  pacifying  a  country. 

Prudhoe  Castle  is  not  very  far  from  Newcastle, 
and,  being  situated  on  a  bold  steep  rock,  is  soen 


struck  by  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  generally 
the  father  and  not  the  mother  that  carried  a  child 
on  the  arm. 

I  was  startled  by  the  sight  of  several  well-dressed 
beggars,  standing  mute  and  motionless  by  the  side 
of  the  pavement,  with  their  hats  stretched  forward. 
One,  a  young  man  evidently  capable  of  hard  work, 
stood  with  his  eyes  so  completely  fixed,  that  I  sup- 


from  a  considerable  distance.  Two  huge  towers, '  posed  him  to  be  blind,  and  asked  if  he  were  so. 
one  completely  enveloped  in  ivy,  like  a  Scottish  "  No  sir,"  was  his  reply,  "  I  am  not  blind,  but  I  am 
chief  in  his  plaid,  rise  proudly  from  amid  a  mass  (  sorry  to  say  I  am  out  of  employment.  I  accept 
of  crumbling  ruins.  This  ensile  also  dates  its  his- '  thankfully  what  is  given  me,  but  I  should  be 
tory  from  the  times  of  the  Romans,  who  occupied:  ashamed  to  be  troublesome  in  my  appeal."  The 
a  fortified  station  here.  At  a  later  .period  it  became!  streets  were  brightly  illuminated  with  gas,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Norman  family  of  Umfranville,  and1  large  and  handsome  buildings  rose  on  every  side, 
subsequently  it  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  more  fa-!  I  could  almost  have  asked  the  beggars,  whether 
mous  Percys, who  still  own  it.  'they  were  not  ashamed  to  beg  in  such  a  place. 
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There  was  nothing  but  the  coal  black  mud  of  the  years  to  come.     Buckland  estimates  the  coal-fields 


street,  and  the  dense  smoky  atmosphere  that  har- 
monised in  any  way  with  the  wretchedness  of  the 


of  South  Wales  as  much  more  extensive,  and  capable 
alone,  of  supplying  the  present  annual  demand  for 


poor  medicant.  the  next  2000  years. 

Newcastle  stands  on  a  widely  spread  bed  of  coal,  Nature  could  not  have  provided  any  country 
reaching  south%vard  to  Durham,  and  to  the  north  with  a  more  convenient  kind  of  fuel  than  she  has 
as  far  as  Blythe.  Eastward  it  extends  under  the  furnished  England  with.  Turf  is  to  be  obtained 
sea,  it  is  scarcely  known  how  far.  Newcastle  is  only  from  large  marshes,  injurious  to  the  climate, 
not  the  only  town  in  England  that  stands  on  an  ex-  and  consequently  to  the  health  of  the  people,  and  a 
tensive  field  of  coal.  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Leeds,  constant  obstruction  to  the  extension  of  agriculture. 
Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton  and  others,  Where  wood  is  burned,  a  vast  extent  of  country 
are  similarly  situated.  Newcastle  has,  however,  must  be  occupied  by  forests,  and  withdrawn  alto- 
the  advantage  that  its  coals  are  raised  at  the  mouth  i  gether  from  the  labours  of  the  husbandman.  Coals, 
of  a  navigable  river,  and  can  thus  be  easily  con.  on  the  contrary,  a  powerfully  condensed  species  of 
veyed  to  a  distant  market,  while  the  inland  dis-  fuel,  lie  below  the  surface,  exercise  no  evil  influence 
tricts  must  find  a  way  of  using  up  their  coals  at!  on  the  climate,  and  leave  the  soil  above  for  human 
home.  England  at  present  consumes  annually  food  to  be  raised  upon  it.  It  would  seem  as  if 
20,000,000  of  tons  of  coal,  of  which  more  than  [nature  had  acted  with  a  view  to  the  economical, 
5,000,000  are  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New-  j  industrious,  and  calculating  nation,  destined  to 
castle,  and  shipped  from  the  Tync,  and  from  a  few :  dwell  on  British  ground.  By  means  of  her  coal 
ports  in  the  vicinity,  such  as  Sunderland,  Blythe,  mines,  Great  Britain  is  able  to  maintain  double  the 
&c.  Newcastle  alone  ships  3,000,000  of  tons,  \  population  that  she  could  without  them.  Indeed, 
which  if  each  ship  was  large  enough  to  carry  500 1  the  limits  of  the  densely  peopled  manufacturing 
tons,  would  make  6000  cargoes  of  coals  shipped  districts,  are  almost  every  where  defined  by  the  ex- 
from  Newcastle  every  year.  tent  to  which  the  several  coal-fields  go.  Coals  arc 

Coals  are  sent  from  this  place  to  all  parts  of  the  to  England,  what  animal  warmth  is  to  the  human 
world.  London  is  the  chief  "customer,  taking  off  body ;  they  are  the  nervus  rerum,  not  only  of 
no  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  whole  quantity  British  manufacturers,  but  of  British  commerce, 
raised.  France,  Germany,  Russia,  the  Baltic  and  j  and  of  British  agriculture. 

the  Mediterranean,  arc  also  among  the  places  to  A  coal-mine,  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  called 
which  the  staple  commodity  of  Newcastle  finds  its  a  "coal  pit,"  and  the  pit,  with  the  buildings  and 
way;  nay  even  at  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  I  re-  other  dependencies  belonging  to  it,  is  called  a 
member  to  have  seen  large  depots  of  Newcastle  "  colliery."  Along  the  Tyne,  the  whole  country 
coals.  Across  the  Atlantic  they  go  to  Brazil  andi  is  covered  with  such  collieries,  lying  like  old  smoky 
the  West  Indies:  the  question  indeed  is,  whither  castles,  among  the  green  meadows  and  teeming 
do  they  not  go?  corn-fields.  The  owner  of  a  mine  is  not  in  general 

From  thirty-five  to  forty  colliers  sail  from  New-  the  owner  of  the  soil  over  his  mine,  and  as  the 
castle  weekly  for  London,  and  whole  fleets  of  these  under-ground  labours  frequently  lead  to  a  subsi- 
vessels  may  be  seen  in  the  Thames.  Indeed,  in  j  ding  of  the  surface,  the  landlords  and  minelords 
most  of  the  large  English  harbours,  a  fleet  of  col-!  often  come  into  collision,  the  latter  having  some- 


liers  is  as  constant  an  apparition,  as  a  fleet  of  rafts 
of  wood  in  one  of  our  German  ports. 

The  sailors  that  man  these  colliers  are  highly 
esteemed  in  England  as  seamen,  and  enjoy  in  time 


times  heavy  damages  to  pay  for  injuries  done  to 
buildings,  &c. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  country  is  very 
remarkable.    Two  classes  of  men  are  seen  mingled 


of  war,  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  impress-' together — the  miners  and  the  husbandmen — 
mcnt.  One  would  have  thought  that  such  excellent  whose  pursuits,  manners,  customs,  and  wny  of 
seamen  were  just  the  men  government  would  be'  thinking,  vary  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine, 
most  anxious  to  impress,  but  perhaps  the  object  is! Close  to  the  handsome  farm-houses  and  the  neat 
to  foster  so  good  a  maritime  school,  whence  a  labourers' cottages,  lie  the  black  dismal  openings 
number  of  men  arc  sure  to  find  their  way  into  the  to  the  pits.  Here  you  see  the  seat  of  some  wealthy 
navy.  landlord  or  capitalist,  there  a  rural  village  peopled 

Intending,  on  the  second  day  to  travel  across  the  by  agriculturists,  an(j  a  Mule  further  on,  in  a 
southern  division  of  the  Newcastle  field  of  coal,  I  straight  line,  a  regular  uniform  row  of  colliers' 
chose  the  northern  division  for  this  day's  examina-'  cottages.  Tlie-e  dwelling!  are  generally  built  for 
tion.  Lying  entirely  in  Northumberland,  it  is  also  the  colliers  by  the  owners  of  the  works,  and  are 
called  the  Northumbrian  field,  while  the  southern,  all  fashionr-d  after  nearly  the  same  architectural 
for  a  similar  reason  is  called  the  Durham  field,  model.  The  houses  mostly  stand  in  a  long  row, 
The  southern  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  all  under  one  roof,  partitioned  off  so  ns  to  give  to 
northern  field,  the  former  comprising  590  English  each  family  as  much  sp-iec  us  is  considered  puffi- 
pquare  miles,  and  the  latter  240.  Under  this  sur-  cicnt.  I  entered  several  of  these  houses  at  a  vcn- 
face  lie  many  strata  of  coal  of  varying  thickness,  turn,  and  found  them  all  neat  and  tidy,  and  not 
As  many  as  twenty-three  strata  have  lx?cn  counted  deficient  even  in  ornament.  It  happened  to  be  a 
in  some  places,  some,  however,  of  the  thickness  Sunday,  so,  no  doubt,  I  saw  ovcry  thing  in  its  best 
only  of  a  few  inches,  and  much  too  thin,  consc-  array,  but,  if  there  prevailed  much  disorder  on 
quently,  to  yield  a  profit  if  worked.  The  average  ordinary  days,  I  could  not  fail  to  have  discovered 
thickness  of  the  coal  strata  in  regular  work,  is  traces  of  it.  In  many  of  these  houses  there  were 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  It  has  been  calculated  carpets  on  Ihn  floor,  the  grate  and  fire-irons  were 
that  there  are  still  lying  in  these  fields  9,000,000,000  bright,  and  the  steps  in  front  of  the  house-door 
tons  of  coal,  enough,  supposing  the  annual  con-  were  every  where  neatly  strewn  with  yellow 
sumption  of  Great  Britain  to  amount  to  20,000,000  sand, 
of  tons,  to  supply  the  country  with  fuel  for  450  As  it  was  Sunday,  I  was  unable  to  descend  into 
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any  of  the  pits,  or  to  see  the  people  engaged  in 
their  customary  occupations ;  but  the  Sunday  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  population  is  also  a  sight  well 
worth  seeing,  and  I  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  I 


that  high  wages  are  no  protection  against  discon- 
tent, and  that  the  more  they  concede  the  more  is 
demanded  of  them.  Besides  the  habits  of  the 
English  are  much  more  expensive  than  those  of 


of  talking  leisurely  with  a  number  of  the  men,  the  continental  labourer,  and  the  collier,  like  the 
whicli  I  could  not  have  done  on  another  day.  The  I  sailor,  being  engaged  in  a  perilous  and  disagreea- 
men  appeared  to  quite  as  much  advantage  as  their  j  ble  pursuit,  is  the  more  anxious  to  indemnify 
dwellings.  They  were  as  well  clad  as  men  of  himself  in  his  hours  of  recreation. 

O  <J 


moderate  wishes  could   desire  to  be,  and  when  I 
saw  a  number  of  the  young  men  together,  they  at 


In  the  collieries  about  Newcastle,  about  16,000 
pitmen,  or  under-ground  labourers,  are  employed, 


first  appeared  to  me,  to  be  a  party  of  sailors  in  |  and  as  Newcastle  furnishes  about  one-fifih  of  all 
holiday  attire  just  come  ashore.  The  friend  who  •  the  coals  obtained  from  the  various  mines  of  Eng- 
accompauied  me,  and  was  himself  an  owner  of  land,  it  may  be  assumed  that  about  80,000  labour- 
coal-mines,  told  me,  indeed,  that  there  was  much  ers  are  employed  under  ground  in  the  several 
similarity  between  the  characters  of  the  colliers  coalworks  of  the  country.  These  men  are  under 
and  sea  men,  both  classes  being  distinguished  smong  the  direction  of  what  are  called  "  over-men"  and 


the  labouring  population  of  England,  for  their 
cleanliness  aad  love  of  dress.  Like  the  manufac- 
turing labourers,  however,  the  colliers  are  a  riotous 
and  discontented  race,  and  any  unpopular  measure 
on  the  part  of  their  employers  soon  leads  to  a 
"  strike,"  which  passes  with  all  the  rapidity  of  a 
bad  example  from  one  work  to  another,  and  soon 
becomes  general. 

The  colliers  are  not  more  famed  in  England  for 
their  insubordination  than  for  the  hardness  of 
their  work,  which  equals  in  severity  any  labour 
assigned  to  slaves  in  other  countries.  I  had,  there- 
fore, expected  to  see  a  wretched,  sickly  race,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  the  very  reverse.  I  visited  a 
church  and  a  Sunday-school,  and  there,  as  every 
where  else  where  I  saw  the  people  grouped  to- 
gether, they  appeared  to  me  to  be  cheerful  and 
healthy,  always  neatly,  and  often  luxuriously 
dressed.  Their  wages  are  probably  higher  than 
those  paid  to  any  other  description  of  miners  in 
Europe.  They  live  rent  free,  having  nothing  to 
pay  for  fuel  or  light,  have  small  kitchen  gardens 
attached  to  their  houses,  and  the  lowest  wages 
paid  them  are  two  shillings  a  day,  for  which  they 
remain  at  work  in  the  pit  for  at  least  eight  hours. 
There  are  of  course  many  persons  engaged  on 
higher  terms.  Thus  a  common  coal  hewer  can 
earn  as  much  as  five  shillings  a  day.  The  dan- 
gers to  which  they  are  constantly  exposed  are 
partly  the  cause  of  the  high  wages  paid  them,  but 
five  shillings  a  day  for  so  simple  an  occupation  as 
that  of  hewing  coals,  must  be  considered  good 
pay,  even  in  England.  The  average  earnings  of 
the  common  labourers  in  the  collieries  about  New- 
castle, are  from  three  to  four  shillings  daily.  Yet 
strange  to  say,  they  are  by  no  means  a  contented 
race,  are  continually  combining  against  their  em- 
ployers, and  hang  together  much  as  was  formerly 
the  case  with  the  clans  of  Scotland.  This  I  at- 
tribute partly  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  work- 
men are  extremely  young.  Half  of  them  are 
under  twenty  and  of  the  remainder  few  are  much 
beyond  thirty.  Such  young  men  are  naturally 
inconsiderate  of  the  consequences  to  which  their 


"  under-viewers,"  andHhe  whole  subterranean  pro- 
ceedings are  placed  under  the  guidance  of  the 
"  viewer,"  who  is  sometimes  also  called  the 
"  agent"  or  "  engineer."  The  particular  office  of 
the  over-men  and  under-viewers,  is  to  give  the 
necessary  orders  to  the  men,  and  to  look  to  the 
proper  ventilation  of  the  several  seams.  Another 
part  of  their  duty  is  to  superintend  the  placing  or 
taking  away  of  the  props  by  which  the  roof  of  the 
mine  has  to  be  supported.  When  a  new  seam  of 
coal  is  worked,  large  square  masses  are  left  here 
and  there  to  support  the  roof,  but  when  the  seam 
has  been  exhausted,  it  is  naturally  thought  desirable 
to  turn  these  temporary  columns  also  to  account. 
Before  this  can  be  done,  props  of  a  different  kind 
must  be  substituted,  and  this  is  a  delicate  opera- 
tion, to  be  performed  only  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  overmen.  These  props  also  are 
generally  taken  away  when  a  stratum  is  about  to 
be  quite  abandoned,  when  the  roof  falls  in,  occa- 
sioning those  alterations  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
I  was  shown  a  place  where  I  was  told  a  seam,  six 
feet  in  height  had  been  allowed  to  fall  in,  but  on 
the  surface  the  ground  had  subsided  only  two  feet. 
Several  other  places  were  pointed  out  to  me,  where 
the  ground  had  evidently  sunk,  and  one  church, 
the  wall  of  which  had  received  a  large  rent,  in 
consequence  of  the  sinking  in  of  a  mine  below. 

The  deepest  coal  pit  of  which  I  heard  was  said 
to  be  280  fathoms  in  depth  ;  but  far  as  these  works 
descend  into  the  mysterious  bowels  of  our  planet, 
and  rich  as  they  are  in  noxious  gases  and  other 
marvellous  and  unexplained  phenomena,  neverthe- 
less, the  imagination  of  these  English  pitmen  has 
invented  none  of  those  pretty  traditions  about 
under  earth  goblins,  mountain  spirits,  and  divining 
rods  with  which  our  German  miners  arc  so  abun- 
dantly provided.  These  mines  nntenanted  by 
demon  or  spirit,  are  illustrative  of  the  sound,  in. 
telligent,  but  unimaginative  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish people. 

In  general,  the  coals  obtained  from  the  top  or 
bottom  strata  are  considered  inferior  to  the  "  main 


rashness  may  lead.     Then,  as  they  not  only  workj  coal,"  as  it  is  called,  and  which  is  taken  from  the 
together  in  the  same   mine,  but   may  likewise  be!  intermediate  seams.      The  most  usual  classifica- 


said  to  live  under  the  same  roof  when  above  ground, 
they  naturally  acquire  a  family  or  clannish  spirit. 
Agricultural  labourers,  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
work  together  nor  live  together,  and  the  opera- 


tion, however,  is  made  according  to  size,  into 
"round  coals,"  "small  coals,"  "  beans,"  &,c.  The 
coal-dust  is  allowed  to  accumulate  about  the  pit 
mouth,  where  it  often  ignites  of  itself,  or  is  burnt 


lives  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  though  they }  by  the  workmen  when  the  ground  is  wanted.  We 
assemble  together  at  the  hours  of  labour  are  after-!  came  to  one  colliery,  where  we  found  a  mass  of 
wards  scattered  about  the  different  suburbs.  The  j  coals  burning,  and,  on  inquiry,  I  was  told,  that 
employers  say,  and  no  doubt  with  much  truth,  no  less  than  300  chaldrons,  or  a  million  and  a  half 
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of  pounds,  of  coals  were  then  on  fire.  Of  subter- 
ranean  conflagrations  in  coal-mines  I  could  learn 
nothing1. 

Some  of  the  coal-mines  are   estimated   at  the 


How  large  must  be  the  number  of  vessels  often 
collected  here  at  one  and  the  same  timo,  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  4000  vessels,  laden 
with  coals,  sail  yearly  from  Newcastle  It  may 


value  of  100,OOOZ.,  and  some  even  as  high  as  be  doubted  whether  there  exists  another  branch  of 
300,000/.  These  are  mostly  owned  by  sharing  [trade  giving  occupation  to  the  same  amount  of 
companies,  yet  many  of  them  are  the  property  of;  shipping. 

private  individuals,  and  some  of  the  large  land-  j  It  is  generally  asserted  at  Newcastle  that  the 
owners,  as  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  several  great  coal  merchants  realize  on  the  whole  much 
others,  are  also  owners  of  coal-mines.  The  capital  larger  profits  than  the  owners  of  the  mines,  who 


sunk  in  these  mines  must  be  enormous,  seeing 
that  the  revenues  derived  from  them  are  said  to 
amount  to  10,000,OOOZ.  sterling  annually. 

The  works  on  the  surface,  intended  to  facilitate 


are  frequently  liable  to  unexpected  expenses,  and 
often  form  exaggerated  expectations  respecting 
their  underground  treasures.  The  merchants  have 
a  much  less  hazardous  business,  and  there  are 


the  conveyance  of  the  coal  to  Newcastle,  Sunder-  many  wealthy  men  in   the    town  to  whom   the 

land,  and  one  or  two  smaller  harbours,  are  also ,  doggrcl  rhyme, 

highly  interesting.      Roads?  most  of  them  rail- 1 

roads,  cross  the  country  in  all  directions,  many  of  "At  the  Westgate  came  Thompson  in, 


the  larger  works  having  railroads  for  their  exclu- 
sive use.  The  common  roads,  as  well  as  the 
bridle  and  footpaths,  are  all  made  with  the  rubbish 
from  the  mines,  and  are  said  to  be  the  firmest  and 
driest  paths  in  the  world.  Imagine  these  black 
roads  winding  through  the  verdant  fields;  the 
long  trains  of  wagons,  heavily  laden  with  their 
black  treasures,  rolling  lightly  over  the  railroads; 
the  burning  mounds  of  coal  scattered  over  the 
plain ;  the  black  pit  mouths,  and  here  and  there  a 
simple  unadorned  Methodist  chapel  or  school- 
house,  and  you  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  country 
which  the  English  delight  to  call  their  "  Black 
Indies,"  and  from  which  they  have  perhaps  de- 
rived quite  as  much  direct  profit  as  from  both  the 
other  Indies  taken  together. 

The  men  employed  above  ground  are,  of  course, 
less  numerous  than  the  pitmen ;  still  they  amount 
to  one-half  the  number  of  these,  and  all  are  alike 
included  under  the  general  term  of  "  colliers,"  by 
which  not  only  the  workmen  are  designated,  but 
likewise  the  vessels  in  which  coals  are  shipped, 
and  even  the  wholesale  merchants  who  deal  in  the 
article.  The  trade  is  so  important  a  one,  and  so 
peculiar  in  its  character,  that  it  is  separated  from 
almost  every  other  branch.  So  much  so,  that  in 
London  the  colliers  have  their  own  exchange,  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  the 
produce  of  the  Black  Indies. 

The  banks  of  the  Tync  being  in  many  places 
high  and  steep,  are  very  inconvenient  for  loading 


With  a  happing,  a  halfpenny,  and  a  lamb's  skin," 

would  be  just  as  applicable  as  to  the  gentleman  in 
whose  particular  honour  it  appears  to  have  been 
composed. 

Many  foriegn  merchants  have  likewise  been 
drawn  to  Newcastle  by  the  coal  trade,  and  among 
them  several  Germans  and  Frenchmen,  and  as  the 
foreign  coal  trade  is  at  present  rapidly  on  the  in- 
crease, foreign  mercantile  establishments  are  likely 
to  become  still  more  numerous.  One  German 
merchant  told  me  that  he  knew  of  eight  or  ten 
German  houses  at  Newcastle,  and  that  there  were 
at  least  fifty  young  Germans  there  in  counting- 
houses.  The  German  houses  have  the  greater  part 
of  the  coal  trade  with  the  Hansc  towns,  Prussia, 
Denmark,  and  Russia,  in  their  own  hands.  The 
foreign  coal  trade  is  at  present  in  such  a  prosper- 
ous condition,  that  even  the  export  duty  lately 
imposed,  has,  I  am  assured,  had  no  visible  effect. 

I  spent  the  evening  in  an  agreeable  party  com. 
posed  chiefly  of  Scotch  and  Northumbrians.  The 
conversation  ran  very  much  on  the  peculiarities  to 
be  observed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Tweed,  and  it 
afforded  me  considerable  amusement  to  trace,  in 
the  friendly  jests  and  repartees  that  passed  between 
the  borderers,  a  faint  remnant  of  the  sanguinary 
and  warlike  state  of  things  that  formerly  prevailed 
here.  I  made  the  remark  that  the  Northumbrians 
appeared  to  me  to  be  half  Scotch,  instancing 
among  other  things  that  they  said  liame  for  home, 


vessels,  and  the  works  executed  with  a  view  to  that  they  called  the  gipsies  "fawgang,"  and  that, 
obviate  the  difficulty,  are  themselves  well  deserving  (like  the  borderers  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
of  examination.  Here  and  there  a  sloping  tunnel  j  Tweed,  the  Northumbrians  always  wore  clogs  and 
has  been  made,  down  which  the  trains  of  coal  the  plaid.  My  Northumbrian  friends,  however, 
wagons  descend  to  the  water  side.  In  some  places  '  protested  zealously  against  the  idea  of  their  having 
may  be  seen  what  are  called  "slopes,"  a  kind  of  nny  thing  Scotch  about  them.  They  were  genuine 


Russian  mountain,  down  which   the  coals  rattle 
into  the  very  holds  of  the  vessels.     These  slopes, 


Englishmen,  they  said,  and  more  genuine  perhaps 
than  those  that  dwelt  further  south  ;  for  in  Nor- 


howcver,  arc  apt  to  break  the  large  coals,  and  to  thumbcrland  it  was  that  the  Angles  settled  in  the 
avoid  this,  machines  called  "frame-works  with  j  greatest  numbers,  and  thence  it  was  that  they  ex- 
counterbalance"  have  been  erected,  which  place, tended  (heir  influence  over  the  rest  of  England. 


the  full  coal  wagon  itself  upon  the  deck  of  the 
vessel  to  be  loaded.  The  railroads  that  cornc  from 
the  works  up  the  country,  extend  not  only  to  the 
edge  of  the  high  shore,  but  are  even  continued  a 


The  Scotch,  on  the  other  hand,  had  always  been 
the  chief  enemies  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  New- 
castle, generally,  the  first  object  of  every  border 
inroad.  The  Newcastle  people,  in  consequence, 


little  way  into  the  air  over  a  strong  scaffolding  of  j  had  known  the  borderers  beyond  the  Tweed  only 
beams  and  iron  bars.  Thus  the  wagons  can  be  t  as  rievers  (robbers),  or  as  "  moss-troopers,"  on  ac- 
brou»ht  immediately  over  the  vessel  lying  at  an-!count  of  their  always  pouring  down  from  the 
chor  in  the  river  below;  and  by  a  powerful  j  mossy  hills  into  the  valleys  in  front  of  the  town, 
machinery  they  are  then  deposited  on  the  deck,  |The  Highland  drovers  too,  were  formerly  never 
and  after  delivering  up  their  contents,  arc  quietly 'allowed  by  the  magistrates  to  enter  Newcastle  ex- 
lifted  up  again  through  the  air.  'cepton  market  days,  and  even  then  they  were 
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obliged  to  confine  themselves  within  certain 'till  at  last  the  huge  cable  is  seen  to  twist  ilself 
limits,  they  being  at  all  times  suspected  of ;  into  existence,  around  the  last  iron  spindle,  a 
treachery  and  violent  designs.  !  fellow  of  enormous  dimensions. 

My  Scotch  friends  admitted  all  about  the  fre-  I  mentioned  just  now  a  rope  three  miles  in 
quent  robberies  of  their  ancestors;  but  then  the  I  length,  intended  for  the  Edinburgh  railroad.  This 
Scotch,  they  said,  were  freebooters  only  in  a  hempen  colossus  weighed  fifteen  tons ;  about 
barbarous  age,  when  strife  and  violence  passed  for,  enough  to  form  the  cargo  of  one  of  the  Newcastle 
virtue,  whereas  the  Northumbrians  of  Newcastle  coal  barges,  called  "keels."  The  hemp  used  in 
made  their  commercial  dealings  subservient  to ',  these  works  is  almost  all  Russian,  and  so  is  the 
their  plundering  designs,  levying  contributions' tar,  which  is  obtained  chiefly  from  Archangel. 
upon  their  friends  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  not  These  afford  agreeable  reminiscences  to  England 
by  open  violence,  but  by  cunning  stratagem.  of  her  discovery  of  that  part  of  Russia  in  the  16th 

I  diligently  led  the  conversation  back  to  the ,  century,  for  well  may  the  first  arrival  of  the 
subject  of  the  colliers,  and  learned  many  interest-;  English  in  Archangel  be  classed  with  the  impor- 
ing  facts  respecting  them.  They  have,  even  dishes  tant  maritime  discoveries  of  that  <ige.  In  return 
and  cakes  of  their  own ;  and  among  these  I  was  i  for  all  this  hemp  and  tar,  England  now  sends  to 
particularly  told  of  their  "singing  hinnies,"  a  kind  ;  Russia  the  ingenious  rope-machines  of  which  I 
of  cake  that  owes  its  epithet  "singing,"  to  the j have  been  speaking,  for  1  was  told  that  several  of 
peculiar  hissing  noise  it  makes  when  put  into  the  them  had  been  sent  thither  only  a  short  time  pre- 
pan,  and  to  the  custom  of  serving  it  hissing  hot'viously. 

upon  the  table.  These  singing  hinnies  are  great  j  St.  Nicholas  Church  at  Newcastle  has  a  beau- 
favourites.  They  are  very  buttery,  and  nitistjtiful  steeple,  of  a  remarkably  light  architecture, 
never  be  absent  on  a  holiday  from  the  table  of  a  i  resting  on  four  elegant  arches,  which  in  their  turn 
genuine  pitman.  j  are  Supported  by  four  columns.  I  regretted  much 

The  strikes  and  riots  of  the  colliers,  to  which  I  i  that  I  was  not  able  to  mount  this  steeple,  which 
have  already  made  allusion,  are  of  such  frequent  appeared  to  particular  advantage  amid  the  smoke 
occurrence,  that  they  have  come  to  be  designated  i  of  the  town.  Newcastle  has  also  a  number  of 
by  a  provincial  expression,  "  coalyshangie,"  the  large  glass  manufactories,  in  which,  as  a  German, 
etymology  of  which  I  did  not  succeed  in  ascer-  I  could  not  but  feel  a  strong  interest ;  the  more  so, 
taining.  as  they  told  me  that  it  was  lo  Germans  the  town 

Of  the  different  manufactories  of  Newcastle,  Ij  was  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  this  branch  of 
had  time,  on  the  following  morning,  to  visit  only  \  industry.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  could  find  no  time 
one,  namely,  a  rope- walk.  I  might,  no  doubt,  have  to  visit  any  of  these  works,  nor  any  of  the  sword- 
seen  a  similar  establishment,  in  many  of  the  makers  of  Shotlaybridge,  likewise  originally 
English  towns  through  which  I  had  passed,  but  Germans. 

somehow  or  other  I  had  never  seen  any  thing  of[  One  whole  evening  I  spent  in  examining  a 
the  kind.  The  place  was  "  a  mile  and  a  bittock"  |  wonderful  collection  of  shells,  arranged  in  the 
from  Newcastle,  as  my  Northumbrian  informant  most  beautiful  order,  and,  in  point  of  completeness, 
told  me ;  nevertheless,  I  contrived  to  run  out  and  I  was  assured,  unique  in  its  kind.  Here  I  had 
see  a  good  deal  of  it  before  the  Durham  train,  leisure  to  examine  the  houses  of  snails,  from  the 
started.  I  largest  dimensions  down  to  those  perceivable  only 

Not  only  the  marine  of  England,  but  many  of  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
her  manufactories  likewise,  require  hempen  ropes 
of  all  possible  forms  and  dimensions,  from  the 
thinnest  packthread  to  huge  cables  of  more  than 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Sometimes  the  ropes 
must  be  round,  at  others  square,  and  sometimes 
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The  country  lying  to  the  south  of  the  "coaly 


even  flat.  I  saw  one  rope,  three  miles  long,  that  was  Tyne,"  is  interrupted  by  railroads  even  more  than 
intended  for  the  Edinburgh  railroad,  and  similar  •  that  lying  to  the  north  of  that  river.  Here  are 
ropes  for  other  railroads.  In  these  great  English  railroads  to  Shields,  to  Sunderland,  to  Stanhope, 
rope-walks,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  every  thing 'and  to  many  other  places.  Durham  may  indeed 
is  not  made  out  of  the  hand  and  the  apron,  as  I  be  said  to  be  of  all  counties  in  England  the  one  in 
have  seen  in  our  German  rope-walks  ;  machinery  which  there  have  been  constructed  the  greatest 
and  contrivances  of  a  peculiar  kind  have,  on  the  number  of  railroads  of  small  extent.  This  gives 
contrary,  been  found  requisite.  I  took  a  particular :  to  the  country  an  aspect  remarkably  new  and  sur- 
interest  in  observing  the  preparation  of  the  largo  prising  in  the  eyes  of  a  continentalist.  In  all 
flat  and  cornered  ropes,  of  which  a  great  many  directions  he  sees  small  trains  in  motion,  small 
are  used  in  different  kinds  of  machinery,  and  like-  locomotives  with  two  or  three  passenger  carriages, 
wise  in  many  of  the  collieries.  Their  form  is  for,  as  the  intercourse  is  between  places  at  no 
given  to  these  ropes  by  immense  pressure,  after '  very  great  distance  from  each  other,  the  trains 
they  have  been  well  softened  in  warm  water.  !  can  probably  run  frequently,  but  on  that  very 

Of  nearly  equal  interest  was  the  machine  by  account,  perhaps,  are  obliged  to  content  themselves 
which  round  ropes  of  the  requisite  length  and  with  a  small  number  of  passengers  at  a  time.  If, 
thickness  are  prepared.  This  machine  is  a  com-  however,  the  passenger  trains  are  small,  the  trains 
bination  of  large  and  small  iron  wheels  and  spin-1  of  coal-wagons  are  all  the  longer,  and  to  one  who 
dies.  At  first  a  number  of  small  spindles  are  sup-  could  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  country,  it 
plied  with  Russian  hemp,  which  they  spin  into;  would  seem  to  swarm  like  an  ant-hill,  with  loco- 
thin  threads.  These  threads  arc  taken  up  by  a  motives,  hurrying  trains,  and  long  lines  of  coal- 
second  division  of  spindles,  that  spin  the  separate  |  wagons.  The  most  delightful  part  of  the  story  is, 
threads  together.  This  operation  is  repeated  that  despite  this  busy  movement,  the  country  looks 
several  times,  till  the  threads  grow  into  ropes,  and  everywhere  so  beautiful,  so  verdant,  so  hilly,  so 
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undulating,  so  charmingly   wooded,  that  it   has 


none  of  the   prosaic,  business-like  appearance  of  enough  to  occupy  all  the  thoughts  of  a  traveller, 


Holland,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wears  quite  a  face 
of  romance,  quite  an  Arcadian  air.  It  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  lovely  girl,  with  a  mind  all  poetry 
and  eyes  all  fire,  occupied  by  the  domestic  avoca- 
tions of  the  kitchen,  or  the  unimaginative  duties 
of  a  shop. 

Notwithstanding  this  abundance  of  small  rail- 
roads, the  great  one,  between  Newcasile  and  Dur- 
ham, and  which  eventually  is  to  connect  those 
towns  witli  London,  waa  not  yet  complete,  and  I 
could  avail  myself  of  its  services  only  for  a  part  of 
the  journey.  The  hilly,  or,  at  least,  the  uneven 
character  of  this  part  of  the  country,  has  led  to  the 
construction  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
specimens  of  English  civil  engineering.  Among 
these  the  Victoria  and  Sunderland  bridges  are  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  admiration.  The  latter 
crosses  the  Wear  near  Sunderland,  at  a  height  of 
100  feet  over  the  level  of  the  river.  The  former 
crosses  a  tributary  of  the  Wear;  is  130  feet  high, 
820  feet  long,  and  is  supported  on  four  arches,  ot 
which  two  have  a  span  of  100  feet  each,  one  of 
160,  and  the  fourth  of  144  feet.  Let  the  reader 
picture  these  proportions  to  himself  in  the  air,  let 
him,  in  his  imagination,  fill  up  the  outline  with 
stone  and  iron,  and  he  will  have  an  idea  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  work. 

The  coal  trains  are  of  astonishing  length.  In 
some  I  counted  as  many  as  fifty  wagons.  Each 
wagon  contains  two  tons  and  a  half  of  coals,  and 


eminent,  such  extraordinary  interest,  that  it  is  quite 


and  to  awaken  all  his  enthusiasm.  The  cathedral 
of  Durham,  whether  contemplated  from  without  or 
examined  within,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  remarkable  pieces  of  architecture  to  be  seen 
in  the  world,  and  is  probably  the  most  beautiful 
and  perfect  church,  in  its  own  particular  style,  the 
Norman,  as  the  English  call  it,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  all  Europe.  It  was  built  by  the  Nor- 
mans, shortly  after  the  conquest,  towards  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century,  at  a  time  when  people 
were  poor  in  money,  but  rich  in  other  materials  of 
power.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible,  in  these 
days,  to  raise  the  money  which  the  erection  of 
such  a  building  would  require ;  yet  upon  the 
whole,  people  must  have  paid  in  proportion  quite 
as  much  then  as  now  for  such  work,  and  there  are 
three  times  as  many  arms  and  hands  to  be  had 
now  as  then.  To  say  the  truth,  this  church  was 
the  work  of  a  dead  man,  namely  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
whose  miraculous  bones  drew  together  great  mul- 
titudes of  people. 

"  From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  they  come, 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal,  breaking  saint." 

It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  erect  to  the  saint  a 
church  worthy  of  his  glory,  nor  were  the  means 
for  such  an  undertaking  found  wanting. 

St  Cuthbert  may  be  looked  on  as  the  great,  the 
prominent  saint  of  northern  England.  He  lived, 


the  whole  weight  of  the  loaded  wagon  is  four  tons. |as   bishop,   on  a  small  island,  since  then  called 
A  train  of  this  kind,  therefore,  must  weigh  200  Holy   Island,    off   the    coast  of  Northumberland, 


tons,  and  with  this  astonishing  load  behind  them, 


whence  he  afterwards  withdrew  to  lead  the  life  of 


equal  to  the  cargo  of  a  small  vessel,  the  steam  a  hermit  on  a  still  smaller  one  of  the  Fern  islands, 
engines  start  at  a  rapid  pace.  |  whose  picturesque  rocks  are  tenanted  by  a  multi- 

Upon  these,  as  upon  most  of  the  railroads  ofjtude  of  wild  seafowl,  that,  even  to  the  present  day, 
England,  the  rails  were  originally  laid  upon  large: by  the  common  people,  are  called  St.  Cuthbert's 
blocks  of  granite,  partly  with  a  view  to  greater  geese. 

durability,  and  partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  It  was  only  till  the  period  of  the  reformation 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  wood  in  this  country,  that  Durham  cathedral  continued  to  stand  in  its 
Experience,  however,  has  shown  that  carriages' full  glory.  That  event  stripped  it  of  many  of  its 
running  over  railroads  resting  on  stone,  are  liable  altars,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  many  Protestant 
to  more  violent  concussions,  and  wear  out  much  deans,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  a  sister  of 
more  quickly.  For  this  reason,  in  the  construc-'Calvin,  removed  from  the  interior  of  the  church  a 
tion  of  new  railroads,  wood  is  now  every  where i  multitude  of  things  that  savoured  to  them  too 
preferred  to  stone,  and  even  on  the  old  lines,  as'strongly  of  popery.  The  Scots,  in  the  time  of 
opportunity  permits,  the  stone  is  taken  away  and  Cromwell,  chopped  up  the  beautiful  carved  stalls, 
wood  substituted.  The  blocks  of  wood  are  not  to  boil  their  porridge  and  brose,  and  in  modern 
laid  crosswise  but  lengthwise,  which  gives  great, times  a  great  deal  of  mischief  has  been  done  in 
elasticity  to  the  rails,  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  way  of  repairs,  for  to  renovate  the  floor  it  was 
attended  by  some  disadvantages.  thought  necessary  to  remove  a  number  of  monu- 

At  almost  every  station,  some  interesting  novelty  ments,  and  even  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  upon  a 
presented  itself.  Either  a  bridge  similar  to  those  I 'part  of  the  building  itself.  It  is  only  within  the 
have  spoken  of,  or  a  coal-pit  with  some  important! last  ten  years,  a  period  during  which  a  salutary 
improvements  in  the  machinery,  or  a  new  "  self- J  attention  has  been  paid  to  many  cathedrals,  that 
acting  inclined  plane"  on  a  large  scale,  or  some  repairs  really  tasteful  and  suitable  have  been  un- 
beautiful  view  into  the  rich  and  animated  land-jdertakcn,  and  that  the  glorious  structure  lias  been 
scape.  Could  we  have  looked  into  the  earth,  thei restored  to  a  condition  in  which  it  has  again  be- 
view  might  have  been  of  equal  interest,  for  the  come  an  object  of  just  admiration  to  every  traveller, 
soil  here  is  undermined  by  countless  subterranean  On  first  entering  the  church,  a  stranger  might 


passages,  and  humanity  is  moving,  creeping,  and 
running  about,  quite  as  busily  below  as  above. 


Durham  contains  little  to  interest  a  stranger, 
but  its  Acropolis,  with  its  old  castle  and  its  cele- 
brated cathedral ;  but  the  latter  is  an  object  of  such 


imagine  himself  in  an  Egyptian  temple,  for  he 
beholds  a  forest  of  massy  and  colossal  columns  that 
supports  the  nave  and  transepts.  These  huge 
columns  consist  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  and 
are  sixty  feet  high.  The  roof  is  of  a  modern  date, 
and  is  built,  not  in  the  Norman,  but  in  the  Gothic 
style,  for  it  presents  the  pointed  arch.  All  the 
other  arches  about  the  building,  however,  arc  Nor- 
man or  round ;  for  what  the  English  call  the  Nor- 
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man  style,  because  they  received  it  from  the  Nor-  declared,  that  they  would  allow  no  trace  of  any 


mans,  is  the  same  that  we  call  the  Byzantine. 
The  huge  columns  I  have  been  speaking  of,  which 
are  about  twenty  ells  in  circumference  ;  the  nume- 
rous round  arches,  by  which  the  different  parts  are 
united  ;  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  whole  building 


monument  to  St.  Cuthbert  to  remain  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and  have  acted  in  the  spirit  of  such  a  decla- 
ration. Poor  Cuthbert !  His  spiritual  successors 
in  the  see  of  Durham  have  been  worse  enemies  to 
him  than  the  women,  of  whom  he  stood  so  greatly 


— the  church  is  420  feet  long  and  80  broad,  with  in  awe,  because  the   daughter  of  a  Pictish  king 
no  incumbrance  within  to  prevent  the  eye  from  once  falsely  accused  him  of  making  love  to  her. 


taking  in  its  whole  extent  at  a  glance  ; — all  these 
things  together  act  powerfully  upon  the  imagina- 


tion, and  carry  it  back,  as  by  magic,  to  a  time  of  and  that  line  is  still  pointed  out. 


which  few  traces  now  remain  in  this  railroading 
and  coal-breaking  district. 

The  proportions  of  height,  breadth,  and  length, 
harmonise  admirably,  and  the  noble  pile,  looked  at 
as  a  whole,  makes  a  kindly  impression  upon  the 
mind.  It  is  strange  that  those  who  were  able  to 
arrange  the  whole  so  beautifully  and  correctly, 


It  was  enacted,  after   his  death,  that  no  woman 
should  approach  his  coffin  beyond  a  certain  line, 


The  cloisters,  the  several  courts  about  the 
church,  the  churchyard,  the  deanery,  and  various 
other  dependent  buildings  of  great  antiquity,  are 
all  so  quaint  and  full  of  interest,  that  I  can  only 
regret  my  inability  to  make  my  book  a  sort  of 
magic  lantern,  that  would  convey  to  my  readers  an 
exact  picture  of  what  I  saw.  It  is  quite  unac- 


should  have  manifested  so  barbarous  a  taste  as  is  countable  to  me,  however,  that  no  splendidly  illus- 
shown  in  the  detailed  ornaments  of  the  columns,  trated  work,  on  the  subject  of  this  interesting 
They  are  neither  plain  nor  fluted,  like  Greek  cathedral,  should  yet  have  been  published,  and  the 
columns,  nor  do  they  present  the  rich  and  fanciful  absence  of  such  a  work  is  sufficient  to  show,  that, 
decorations  of  the  Gothic  split  columns,  but  from' even  in  England,  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 


top  to  bottom  they  are  engrained  with  the  most 
fantastic  lines,  and  that  in  such  a  manner,  that  on 
no  two  of  the  columns  do  the  patterns  resemble 
each  other.  On  one,  the  lines  descend  perpendi- 
cularly, round  another  they  wind  like  the  tendrils 
of  a  vine,  on  a  third  they  are  horizontal  and  zig- 
zag, and  on  a  fourth  they  are  spiral  lines  that 
intersect  each  other,  and  cut  up  the  whole  surface 
into  lozenges  or  diamonds.  Nor  is  this  engraining 
by  any  means  well  executed.  The  lines  are  very 


artists  had  constructed  the  cathedral,  and  Vandals 


As  we  leave  behind  us  no  buildings  of  our  own 
likely  to  outlive  these  noble  structures  of  a  bygone 
time,  we  ought,  at  least,  to  take  care  to  leave  to 
our  posterity  correct  representations  of  what  our 
ancestors  bequeathed  to  us. 

We  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
whence  the  view  of  the  hill  on  which  stand  the 
castle  and  cathedral,  was  truly  beautiful.  The 
bold  lofty  Norman  pile  turned  its  most  richly 
decorated  side  towards  us.  The  steep  hill,  whose 


irregular,  crooked,  and  badly  drawn.     It  is  as  if  foot  is  washed  by  the  clear  waters  of  the  Wear, 


is  beautifully  wooded  on  all  sides.    The  river,  as  it 


columns  did  not  fall  disagreeably  upon  my  eyes 
at  the  first  glance ;  so  there  may  be  something  in 
it  that  harmonises  with  the  style  of  the  whole,  and 
my  eye  may  have  felt  the  harmony  which  my 


had  undertaken  to  decorate  it.     Yet  barbarous  as!  passes  from  the  town,  winds  between  banks  bor. 

it  is,  I  must  own  this  grotesque  decoration  of  the  dered  by  lofty  old  oaks,  and  seems  to  be  hurrying 

away  to  lose  itself  in  a  romantic  wilderness.  The 
whole  landscape  is  not  alone  so  beautiful,  but  it 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  so  purposely  grouped  for 
the  pencil  of  an  artist,  that  I  am  surprised  that 
pictures  of  celebrity,  multiplied  by  innumerable 
engravings  of  this  magnificent  view,  should  not 
long  ere  this  have  been  given  to  the  world.  The 
evening  sun  was  sinking  in  the  horizon  behind 
me,  as  I  contemplated  the  glorious  scene ;  the 
bright  rays  were  brilliantly  reflected  from  the 
windows  of  the  cathedral,  and  wantoned  playfully 
on  the  yellow  glittering  leaves  of  the  oaks ;  could 


judgment  rejected. 

On  measuring  the  columns 


I  found  that  they 


varied  in  thickness.  I  found  one  that  was  twenty- 
two  ells  in  circumference,  while  another  was  only 
eighteen.  These  variations  are  apt  to  occur  in 
most  of  the  buildings  of  the  Norman  and  Gothic 
styles.  Some  arches  were  also  more  narrow  and 
less  elevated  than  others.  A  modern  architect 


would  scarcely  be  guilty  of  similar  violations  ofi  I  but  have  faithfully  transferred  at  once  to  can. 
correctness  and  proportion,  and  yet  our  modern' vass  the  magnificent  picture  that  my  eyes  were 
architects,  taken  collectively,  seem  utterly  inca-  so  thirstily  imbibing,  I  feel  assured  that  that  can- 
pablc  of  inventing  a  style  of  architecture  so  great'  vass  would  have  carried  off  the  first  prize  at  any 
and  sublime  as  was  the  Gothic.  The  ancient' exhibition  in  the  world. 


architects  looked  only  to  the  effect  of  the  whole, 
and  were  satisfied  if  the  details  harmonised  so 
far  that  the  eye  of  the  observer  could  discover 


I  must  not  forget  to  say,  that  the  old  episcopal 
castle  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  richness  of  this 
picture.  The  Bishops  of  Durham  exercised  for- 


nothing discordant  in  them.     Thus  the  thinnest  ofj  merly  many  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  in  the 


the  columns  I  have  been  speaking  of,  are  thick 
enough  to  do  the  work  required  of  them,  nor  is 
the  difference  in  dimension  such  as  could  be  de- 
tected otherwise  than  by  careful  measurement. 

The  whole  building  bears  the  stamp  of  the  stout 
old  Normans,  among  whose  faults  littleness  was 


north  of  England,  where,  in  addition  to  their  spirit- 
ual mission,  the  duty  devolved  upon  them  of  pro- 
tecting the  country  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Scots.  They  occupied,  accordingly,  a  position 
something  like  that  of  the  Bishops  of  Salsburg, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  look  to  the  safekeeping  of 


certainly  not  one;  but  many  of  the  objects  stilli  the  eastern  borders  of  the  empire.  The  castle  tes- 
existing  in  the  church,  as,  for  instance,  the  beau-'  tines  to  the  former  greatness  of  the  Bishops  of 
tiful  marble  font— are  magnificent,  even  taken  Durham,  and  their  successors  continue  to  enjoy 
singly,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  so  many]  some  of  the  advantages  of  that  greatness,  in  the 
other  treasures  of  art  should  have  been  destroyed' shape  of  an  enormous  revenue, 
or  removed  by  the  misguided  zeal  of  the  Protes-l  At  present  the  greater  part  of  the  castle  has 
tants.  Several  deans  are  said  to  have  unreservedly  been  given  up  to  the  use  of  the  university  esta> 
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Wished  here  about  len  years  ago,  and  endowed  jcastle.  The  people,  like  the  city  itself  seemed  all  to 
with  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  wealthy  dean  'have  a  decent  and  orderly  look.  The  streets,  though 
and  chapter,  in  whose  hands  the  government  ofjnot  so  wide  and  regular  as  those  of  the  more  modern 
the  university  has  been  placed,  the  bishop  himself  parts  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  are  also  not  so 
being  one  of  the  visitors.  I  thought  it  strange  narrow  and  close  as  in  the  more  ancient  parts  of 
that  the  only  regular  professorships  should  be  , those  two  cities.  They  are  moderately  broad,  and 


those  of  divinity,  mathematics,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
The  teachers  of  jurisprudence,  history,  and  of  the 


sometimes  moderately  crooked,  and  wind  grace- 
fully amid   the    houses   and    chapela.      With  the 


several  physical  sciences,  bear  only  the  title  of  (commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  of  England, 
renders.  A  large  flag  was  flying  over  the  main  York  has,  in  outward  appearance,  so  little  in  corn- 
building  of  the  castle,  as  a  signal  that  it  was  term  mon,  that  it  scarcely  seems  as  if  it  could  belong  to 
time,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  lectures  were  going  :the  same  country.  Yet  York  may  be  said  to  be- 
on.  During  the  vacation,  this  flag  is  taken  down,  long  to  a  class  of  cities  existing  in  England  ; 

antique,  yet  manifesting  no  signs  of  decay,  with  a 
stationary  population,  not  advancing  in   a   rapid 

FROM  DURHAM  TO  YORK.  career  of  commercial  prosperity,  but  full  of  quiet- 

ness and  interest.    Such  cities  are  Durham,  Oxford, 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  I  tore  myself  away,  Cambridge,  Salisbury,  Winchester,  Chester,  and 
that  same  evening,  from  so  delightful  a  place  as  |a  few  others.  York,  however,  is  the  queen  of 
Durham.  I  traversed  the  southern  part  of  the  them  all. 

county  in  a  stage  coach,  to  arrive  at  Darlington  The  cathedral  of  York  does  not  occupy  so  ad- 
in  time  for  the  last  train  to  York.  The  country  vantageous  a  position  as  that  of  Durham.  On 
continued  everywhere  of  a  "coally"  character,  three  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  small  houses,  which 
and  as  night  soon  set  in,  we  saw  heaps  of  small  on  one  side  advance  almost  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
coals  burning  on  all  sides  of  us.  The  language  ^building.  On  the  northern  side  alone  has  space 
and  the  manners  of  the  people  of  Durham  con-  ^enough  been  gained,  to  allow  of  a  complete  enjoy- 
tinuud  (o  show  the  influence  of  Scottish  vicinity,  ment  of  the  venerable  pile. 


The  farmers  still  plough  with  the  Scottish  plough  ; 
the  Scottish   mountain  race  of  sheep,  the  "Che- 


In  all  the  ancient  Gothic  churches  of  England, 
two  characteristic  circumstances  hare  struck  me. 


viots,'1  are  every  where  to  be  seen,  the  mountains  Firstly,  that  they  have  all  been  finished,  whereas 
in  the  interior  are  covered  with  moors  and  bogs  ,on  the  continent,  most  of  the  colossal  old  Gothic 
like  those  of  Scotland,  and  in  every  town  a  little  .structures  still  continue  incomplete;  secondly, 
Scotcli  colony  is  sure  to  have  established  itself.  'considering  their  extraordinary  length,  they  have 

The  principal  landowner  in  the  county  of  Dur-  all  too  small  a  relative  height:  many  of  them  are 
ham  is  the  bishop,  whose  beautiful  country  seatrquite  as  long  as  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  Belgium 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  we  passed  it.  Jand  France,  or  those  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 

Darlington  is  a  manufacturingtown  that  already  jbut  almost  all  of  these  are  of  a  superior  altitude, 
coniains  nearly  12,000  inhabitants.  New  houses, ' Among  the  twenty-four  distinguished  Gothic  ca- 
wc  are  told,  were  daily  springing  up,  and  were  thedrals  that  England  possesses,  there  are  no  less 
filled  with  tenants  as  fast  as  they  were  finished.jthan  five  that  are  more  than  500  feet  in  length, 
The  Quakers  have  immense  influence  here,  and  |and  fifteen  that  exceed  400  ;  yet  most  of  them  are 
are  said  to  be  the  soul  of  every  undertaking.  They  .only  sixty  or  eighty  feet  high,  and  only  two  rise 
also  have  a  good  deal  that  is  "clannish"  about jto  a  height  of  101  feet.  The  steeples,  too,  seldom 
them.  They  assist  one  another,  and  cling  together  |cxceed  600  or  300  feet,  only  two,  Ely  and  Salis- 
like  Ihc  members  of  a  clan.  It  is  they  who  are  bury,  boasting  of  a  greater  height, 
paid  to  have  built  the  north  of  England  railway,  j  Among  all  the  Gothic  churches  that  I  know  of, 
upon  which  we  now  rolled  along  from  Darlington  the  cathedral  of  York  bears  most  resemblance  to 
to  York.  that  of  Westminster;  the  former  exceeds  the  latter 

in  length  both  of  nave  and  transept,  but  the  latter 
lias  a  greater  elevation,  though  only  by  a  few  feet. 

YORK.  These  two  cathedrals,  moreover,  in  common  with 

that  of  Strasbnrg,  have  had   the   term  "  minster," 

This  is  neither  a  large  tumultuous  mercantile  from  monastcrium,  applied  to  them, 
city,  nor  a  busy  restless  manufacturing  town,  but'  Like  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  so  the  noble  cathc- 
a  quiet  old  place,  deliciously  rich  in  ruins,  antiqui- drul  of  York  has  had  its  fanatical  and  lunatic 
tics,  and  fine  antique  churches  and  chapels.  The  destroyers,  whose  sacrilegious  designs,  however, 
equipages  of  the  great  roll  not  through  its  streets, 'were  less  successfully  carried  out,  than  those  of 
heavily  laden  wagons  encumber  not  its  pavement,  the  Asiatic  incendiary.  The  Hcrostralus  of  York 
nor  do  mighty  machines  and  huge  towering  chim-  was  a  sailor  of  the  name  of  Martin,  a  man  filled 
neys  offend  the  eye  and  car.  Every  thing  has  a  with  an  insane  hatred  of  the  church  and  clergy, 
quiet.  pl.Msing,  and  becoming  air.  Yet  with  all  and  who  fancied  he  hid  seen  two  visions  urging 
its  antiquity  and  quietness,  there  is  nothing  about  him  to  the  destruction  of  the  splendid  edifice.  His 
the  place  to  indicate  poverty  or  decay.  The  motives,  however,  were  probably  not  quite  free 
streets  are  clear  and  handsome.  Even  the  ruins  from  the  love  of  notoriety  that  fired  the  Ephesian, 
are  adorned  with  ivy,  that  looks  as  if  a  gardener's  for  Martin,  before  he  kindled  the  fire,  e.ut  off  a 
hand  had  tended  it.  New  houses  too  are  seen  here  piece  of  velvet  from  the  archbishop's  throne,  and 
and  there  among  the  old  ones,  and  if  the  city  con-  some  gold  tassels  from  the  pulpit,  to  serve,  accord- 
tain  no  cotton  lords,  no  dukes  and  marquises,  and  no  ing  to  his  own  account,  as  proofs  that  the  work  of 
wealthy  settlers  from  the  East  Indies,  or  the  Black 'destructinn  was  his  own.  This  fire  consumed  a 
Indies,  I  observed  at  least  that  there  were  fewer  beg-  Ivast  quantity  of  beautiful  carvings  in  wood,  and  it 
gars,  than  in  London,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  or  New-  cost  100.000/.  to  repair  the  damage.  The  second 
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fire,  in  1840,  attributed  to  the  imprudence  of  one  ,  tombs  at  York,  it  was  that  of  a  Viscountess  Lora 

of  the  workmen,  was  less  destructive,  the  damage  i ,  I  read  the  following,  in  letters  of  gold  on 

done   requiring   only   30,000/.  to   repair  it.     The  \  white    marble :    "  For    her    character    and    other 
facility  with  which  these  130,000/.  were  raised  in  particulars,   see  the   'Gentleman's  Magazine'  for 


England  by  subscription,  naturally  makes  one  think 
of  our  great  national  work,  the  restoration  and 
completion  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  for  which, 
notwithstanding  the  mighty  enthusiasm  said  to  have 
been  awakened  among  us,  we  have  not  yet  been 


May,  1812,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 
'  A  firm  desire  to  net  rightly,  and  hereditary  per- 
sonal graces,  both  of  form  and  face,  completed  her 
picture,  &c.' "  I  believe  that  in  no  country  less 
rich  in  periodical  literature,  would  it  have  sug- 


able  to  collect  as  much  as  has  been  already  ex-lgested  itself  to  any  one  to  quote  a  magazine  on  a 
pended  on  the  repairs  of  York  Minster.  Yet  a  \  tombstone. 

much  larger  sum  will  be  required  at  Cologne,  and  I  descended  into  what  may  be  Called  the  sub- 
the  work  is  one  of  greater  importance.  Perhaps  |  terranean  works  of  the  cathedral,  where  there  are 
of  all  the  Gothic  buildings  in  Europe,  York  Min-jto  be  seen  some  crypts,  vaults,  and  arches,  sup- 
ster  is  the  one  on  which,  within  the  present  cen- !  posed  to  have  belonged  to  the  church  that  stood 
tury,  the  most  money  has  been  expended.  For  I  upon  the  ground  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  pre- 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  •,  sent  structure.  Some  of  these  are  of  recent  dis- 
voted  lately  a  million  of  francs,  or  about  one  third  i  covery,  and  their  full  extent  has  not  probably 


of  what  the  repairs  at  York  have  cost, 

In  fine  specimens  of  painting  on  glass,  the  Eng- 
lish cathedrals  are  decidedly  deficient.  The  art 
seems  not  to  have  flourished  in  England,  in  the 
same  degree  as  architecture.  York  Minster  has 
many  painted  windows,  it  is  true,  but  in  real 
value  they  are  insignificant,  compared  to  the 
magnificent,  the  marvellous  representations  on 
the  windows  of  some  of  our  German  churches ; 
for  instance,  on  those  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne. 
The. subjects  on  the  windows  of  the  minster  consist 


been  yet  ascertained.  The  losses  sustained  by  fire 
have  made  people  so  cautious  here,  that  we  were 
not  allowed  the  use  of  candles  on  descending  into 
the  vaults,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself 
with  touching  many  things  that  I  would  fain  have 
seen.  I  was  also  shown  a  Roman  altar,  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  a  Roman  temple  that  formerly 
occupied  the  same  site. 

Another  wonder  in  stone  is  the  Chapter-house,  in 
which  the  members  of  the  chapter  were  wont  to  hold 
their  meetings.  It  is  a  regular  octagon,  sixty  feet 


chiefly  of  heraldic  decorations ;  but  independently  ,  high,  and  sixty  feet  in  diameter.  The  fashion  of  the 
of  this  triviality  of  matter,  the  colours  are  dull, :  windows,  the  admirable  proportions  preserved 
and  the  figures  without  animation.  They  showed  ,  throughout,  the  exquisite  chiselling  of  the  window- 
IB  e  here  a  piece  of  stained  glass,  which  they  told ,  frames,  the  neatly  turned  arches,  and  the  delicate 


me  had  come  from  Rouen,  and  certainly  it  ap- 
peared to  great  advantage  among  the  others. 

If  the  English,  however,  have  attained  to  no 
great  eminence  in  the  art  of  painting  on  glass, 
they  have  been  all  the  more  successful  in  that  of 
carving  in  wood.  Their  cathedrals  are  generally 
full  of  admirable  specimens.  From  the  account 
given  of  the  quantity  of  woodwork  burnt  here  in 
1829,  the  carvings  must  have  been  extremely  nu- 
merous. The  half  calcined  remnants  were  bought 
by  a  turner,  who  has  decorated  his  shop  with 
them,  and  has  been  working  them  up  ever  since 


columns,  contribute  all  to  make  such  an  impression 
on  the  beholder,  that  when  he  examines  them,  he 
may  almost  fancy  he  is  investigating  the  regular 
and  harmonious  structure  of  a  flower.  A  similar 
chapter-house,  upon  which,  in  general,  a  vast  deal 
of  ornament  has  been  expended,  will  be  found 
attached  to  almost  every  English  cathedral ;  but, 
for  the  most  part,  it  is  a  deformity,  harmonising 
neither  with  the  general  plan  of  the  building,  nor 
with  the  holy  purpose  to  which  it  is  dedicated. 

Till  in  the  year  1799,  the  cathedral  of  Durham 
was  thought  to  have  the  handsomest  chapter-house 


into  boxes,  knobs  for  walking-sticks,  and  into:  in  England.  It  had  been  built  about  the  end  of 
other  articles,  to  be  preserved  as  relics.  Wherever !  the  twelfth  century,  at  a  time  when  the  Norman 
it  is  possible,  he  endeavours,  as  a  proof  that  the  j  style  was  at  its  zenith.  The  windows  were  pro- 


article  is  genuine,  to  leave  some  trace  visible  of  the 
agency  of  the  fire. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  the  whole 


fusely  ornamented,  and  so  was  the  roof,  under 
which,  splendidly  decorated  in  the  old  Norman 
fashion,  stood  a  number  of  stone  chairs,  in  which 


church  is  the  organ  screen,  one  of  the  richest, 'the  bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the  diocese  had  been 
most  luxurious  specimens  of  chiseling  in  stone  •  wont  to  place  themselves  for  600  years.  This 
that  the  world  has  to  show.  It  contains  such  an  beautiful  building  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
extraordinary  number  of  towers,  turrets,  columns,  reverend  gentlemen,  it  seems,  thought  the  room 
and  other  devices  winding  and  twisting  about,  that  cold  and  uncomfortable,  and  very  inconveniently 


it  looks  a  veritable  forest  of  stone  figures.  There 
are  crosses,  and  flowers,  and  creeping  plants,  and 
that  in  such  vast  numbers,  that  one  shrinks  from 


arranged  for  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
deanery.  One  of  them  was  accordingly  charged 
to  do  whatever  was  necessary  to  make  the  house 


the  idea  that  all  this  endless  work  has  arisen  under  j  comfortable.  The  clerical  architect  set  to  work 
the  slow  and  toilsome  strokes  of  the  chisel.  Amid  accordingly,  and  began  by  sending  some  men  upon 
other  figures,  the  screen  contains  the  kings  of  {the  roof,  to  take  away  the  keystone,  upon  which 
England,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  the  whole  building  had  been  balanced  for  six  cen- 
turies. It  cost  some  trouble  to  get  these  stones 


VI. 

Among 


the  monuments  in   the  cathedral  are 


away,  but  perseverance  overcomes  many  difficul- 
some  noble  specimens  of  art;  but  it  may  be  added,  ties,  and  so  it  did  on  this  occasion.  The  stones 
as  a  general  remark,  that  the  inscriptions  on  Eng-  we're  at  last  removed,  and  the  whole  roof  fell,  a 
lish  tombs  are  of  a  tedious  length,  and  seem  in-  heap  of  ruins,  upon  the  floor  beneath,  converting 
tended  for  funeral  orations  rather  than  for  epitaphs,  j  the  antique  chairs  and  the  tombs  of  the  bishops 
This  is  a  strange  fault  in  a  people  generally  so '  likewise  into  ruins.  It  was  an  economical  and 
fond  of  brevity  and  conciseness.  On  one  of  the  i  expeditious  way  of  taking  off"  the  roof;  and  having 
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gone  so  far,  the  chapter  thought  they  might  go  j  West  Ridings,  each  governed  by  its  own  lord- 
further  still;  the  whole  building  was  broken  up,  lieutenant ;  and  the  city  of  York,  with  its  lord- 
and  with  the  materials  a  very  comfortable  chapter  mayor  and  corporation,  is  as  completely  cut  off 
room  was  constructed.  from  all  connexion  with  the  county  government, 

Many  of  the  smaller  churches  of  York  possess;  as  that  of  London  itself.  The  lord-mayor  of  York 
monuments  and  architectural  beauties  of  no  small,  has  his  Mansion-house,  and  the  city  its  Guildhall, 
interest,  but  they  are  hardly  worth  naming  after  i  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  old 
the  cathedral.  The  old  Abbey  of  St.  Mary's,  j  buildings  in  England.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of 
however,  deserves  a  passing  mention,  as,  being;  the  Ouse,  and  its  projecting  windows  and  buttresses 
already  in  ruins,  it  will  soon  be  lost  entirely  to  the  j  stretch  out  so  far,  that  it  almost  seems  to  stand  in 
admiration  and  wonder  of  the  stranger.  It  lies  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  arms  of  York,  five 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Ouse,  outside  the  j  golden  lions  with  a  red  St.  George's  cross  upon 
gates  of  the  city.  The  whole  neighbourhood  has  a  silver  shield,  are  represented  on  many  parts  of 
now  been  turned  into  a  beautiful  garden,  which  is. this  building.  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the 
the  habitual  promi-nade  of  the  gay  world  of  York,  city  these  five  golden  lions  for  a  crest,  in  comme- 
and  in  the  midst  of  which  the  York  Museum  has  moration  of  the  five  brave  magistrates,  who  de- 
been  erected.  The  broken  columns,  aisles,  and  Tended  York  against  him,  and  were  only  com- 
arches  of  St.  Mary's,  overgrown  with  luxuriant  pelled  to  capitulate  by  the  pressure  of  famine.  The 
ivy,  form  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  !  energetic  old  mottoes  of  different  mayors  of  York, 
part  of  the  garden.  It  is  not  the  slow  canker  of:  such  as  "  Essayez  !"  "Credo  !"  "  Nil  desperan- 


tirne,  nor  the  stormy  havoc  of  war,  which  has 
caused  the  massive  and  gigantic  buildings  of  St. 
Mary's  to  dwindle  away  into  these  few  insignifi- 
cant remains.  The  wanton  destructive™  ss  of  a 
peaceable  civic  community  has  been  as  effectual  a 
foe  to  them,  as  the  fiercest  invader  or  the  longest 
succession  of  ages  could  have  been.  At  various 
times,  different  corporations  and  companies  have 


dnm  !"    "  Sans    Dieu    ricn,"   &.C.,   decorate   the 
windows  and  walls  of  the  principal  hall. 

The  old  walls  of  York  form  an  irregular  quad- 
rangle of  very  peculiar  structure,  to  which  I  have 
never  seen  any  thing  at  all  similar,  except  at 
Chester.  They  have  lately  been  repaired  and  re- 
stored  in  their  original  style.  England  is,  I  think, 
the  only  country,  some  of  whose  cities  have,  of 


obtained  permission  to  use  the  stones  of  St.  Mary's 'late  years,  restored  their  antique  fortifications  to 
Abbey,  for  the  erection  of  new  churches  or  prisons ;  j  their  original  state,  out  of  mere  antiquarian  taste, 
and  thus,  by  degrees,  the  greater  part  of  the  build-  jln  Germany,  a  modern  city  possessing  old  fortifi- 
ings  have  been  carried  away.  Only  forty  years  cations,  like  those  of  York,  would  no  doubt  have 
ago,  the  stones  of  St.  Mary's  were  actually  burnt  deir.olished  the  outworks,  rounded  off  the  walls  in 
for  lime  at  a  limekiln  in  the  neighbourhood.  an  elegant  manner,  and  laid  them  out  with  trees, 


The  museum  is  an  elegant  building  lying  be- 


flower-beds,  benches,  and   little   summer-houses. 


tween   the  ruins  of  St.  Mary's    and  those  of  an  At   York,  the  only  path   along   the   walls  is   a 

ancient  Roman  edifice.      Both  these  ruins  have  narrow  stone  trottoir,  upon  which  two  persons  can 

been  presented  by  the  English  government  and  scarcely  walk  abreast.   This  is  very  inconvenient, 

the  corporation  of  York,  to  the  society  which  has  but  it  is  picturesque  and  interesting.     Sometimes 

erected  this  museum.     Its  lower  rooms  are  conse-  this  trottoir  winds   in  between  large  masses  of 


quently   now   filled   with   the   spoils   of  its   two 
ancient  neighbours. 

The  Roman  antiquities  of  such  a  city  as  York, 
which  was  the  first  town  in  Great  Britain  when 


houses,  sometimes  it  runs  out  into  more  open 
ground,  and  permits  many  a  delightful  glimpse  of 
the  open  country  beyond,  and  of  the  rich  land- 
scape round  the  city.  Sometimes  the  walls  arc 


the  latter  was  a  Roman  province,— the  birth-place  j  intt>rruPted  by  old  gates  and   towers,  sometimes 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  the  residence  of  the  P**?  are  broken  bv  the  course  of  n  railway,  so  that 


Emperors  Hadrian,  Sevcrus,  Caracalla,  and  Con- 
stanlius — would  naturally  be  expected  to  be  very 
curious  and  interesting.  They  do  not,  however, 
as  yet  at  all  answer  these  expectations ;  but,  as  it 
is  only  since  1822  that  the  work  of  collecting  them 


the  passenger  has  to  descend  a  stone  flight  of 
stops,  cross  the  railway  and  ascend  another  flight 
of  steps,  before  he  can  continue  his  walk. 

Upon  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Ouse  and  the  Foss,  stands  the  old  castle,  which 


has  been  going  on,  much  may  yet  remain  to  be  stl11  contains  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  prisons, 
discovered  and  investigated.  Among  the  Roman 'The  Count7  jail,— for  the  principal  towns  in  all 
gravestones,  I  saw  one  in  which  a  father  lamented  the  Enffllsl>  counties  contain  county  jails  distinct 
the  loss  of  his  little  daughter,  lost  to  him  in  this  from  the  city  jails,— is  of  course  one  of  the  largest 
remote  province.  "Simplicia  Florentine  Amman in  England,  on  account  of  the  great  size  of  the 
innocenlissimte.  Fclicius  simplex  paler  fuit."  In  countv  ln  York'  l  took  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  coffin,  under  this  gravestone,  was  found  a  thc  vvhole  of  tllis  e*cellent  prison.  The  average 


female  skeleton  about  ten  years  of  age. 

Th 


number  of  criminals  it  contains  is  150,  but  on  ac- 
count of  thc  late  disturbances  in  the  manufacturing 


The  mos    complete  department  of  the  museum  district     it  contained  380,  when  I  was  there, 
that  of  geology,  for  whose  classification       j  was  ^  that  d     ;       '  h    wintcr  h     f 

the  city  u .indebted  to  the  well-   Df.conih,r  (o  Miircl    8*  crimcs 

know  „  geologist,  1  rojbssor  Philip,*.  mitMj  that  at  thc  sp;ing  ^j^  thcrc  W(jrc  ugual]y 

iork  is  the  only  city  in  England,  besides  Lon-  twice  as  many  criminals  tried  as  at  those  of  au- 
don,  whose  chief  magistrate  is  dignified  with  the  tumn.  This  may  be  partly  owino-  to  thc  facilities 
title  of  Lord  Mayor.  Thc  county  of  York  em-  for  crime  afforded  by  the  long  nights  of  wintcr, 
braces  so  largo  an  extent  of  territory  and  such  and  partly  by  the  circumstance  that  thcrc  are 
numerous  diversities  of  population,  that  its  govern-  always  many  more  people  out  of  employment  in 
nicnt  is  that  of  a  kingdom  in  miniature.  It  is  wintcr  than  in  summer.  Thc  manufacturing  dis- 
divjdcd  into  three  provinces,  the  North,  East,  and  tricts  of  the  county,  contribute  many  more  cri- 
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minals  to  the  county  jail  than  the  agricultural  and 
cattle-graz.ing  districts. 

Many  of  the  English  prisons  contain  very  in- 
teresting studies  for  the  phrenologist  and  physiog- 
nomist, in  the  shape  of  skulls  and  casts  of  different 
notorious  criminals.  I  saw  at  York  the  skull  of  a 
Celebrated  highwayman,  called  Dick  Turpin,  and 
of  another  criminal,  named  Daniel  Clarke.  I  also 
Eaw  for  the  first  time  the  much-dreaded  cat-o'-nine- 
tails, used  in  the  English  navy  and  in  the  prisons ; 
its  appearance  is,  however,  perhaps  less  terrific 
than  its  name.  It  consists  of  a  short,  thick  stick, 
to  the  end  of  which  are  attached  nine  knotted 
thongs  of  leather.  It  is  no  doubt  a  painful  and 
terrible  instrument,  but  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
same  barbarous  class  with  the  Russian  knout,  the 
Chinese  bamboo,  or  the  Turkish  karbatsche. 

At  York  I  became  acquainted  with  many  highly 
respectable  Quakers  resident  there,  some  of  whom 
introduced  me  to  their  celebrated  Quaker  asylum 
for  the  iasane,  which  is  tenderly  and  appropriately 
denominated  "  the  Retreat."  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  perfect  and  admirable  institutions  in  the 
world.  As  the  Quakers  have  no  poor  among  them, 
but  belong  invariably  to  the  educated  middle  classes 
of  society,  an  order,  refinement,  and  comfort,  is 


There  were  twenty  per  cent,  more  women .  in  the 
Retreat  than  men.  I  believe,  however,  that  there 
are  many  more  female  than  male  Quakers,  and 
that  the  number  of  male  lunatics  will  generally  be 
found,  all  over  the  world,  to  exceed  that  of  females. 
The  female  patients  seem  to  be  always  more  cura- 
ble than  the  male ;  for  in  these  forty-four  years, 
fifly-one  out  every  hundred  female  patients  were 
cured,  and  only  forty-two  out  of  every  hundred 
males.  A  similar  result  is  afforded  by  the  statistics 
of  all  other  lunatic  asylums  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. A  greater  number  of  the  patients  had 
gone  mad  in  the  third  centenary  of  their  lives,  that 
is  between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  years,  than 
at  any  other  period.  Sixty-six  of  every  hundred 
patients  received  were  unmarried  people ;  and  of 
the  married  patients,  twenty  out  of  every  hundred 
had  never  had  children.  Out  of  415  patients,  no 
less  than  142  had  had  parents,  or  grand-parents, 
who  were  either  actually  mad,  or  had  shown  a 
strong  tendency  to  insanity. 

The  following  are  a  few  interesting  particulars, 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  interested  in 
the  subject.  A  woman  inclined  to  insanity  had 
four  children,  three  of  whom  she  suckled  herself. 
These  all  three  died  in  the  Retreat.  A  fourth 


possible  among  them,  which  would  be  perhaps  un- !  child,  which  she  did  not  herself  suckle,  was  never 
attainable  in  the  institutions  of  other  sects.  Small  j  insane.  Three  insane  patients  were  the  children 
as  is  the  body  of  Quakers,  society  is  in  many  ways  of  parents  closely  related  to  each  other.  All  the 
indebted  to  it.  The  Retreat  at  Dublin  was  the  I  other  five  children  of  this  pair  were  weak  in  body 
first  asylum  for  the  deranged  in  all  Ireland,  and  ;  and  intellect,  while  the  parents  themselves  were 
the  Retreat  at  York  has  led  the  way  in  the  march  healthy  and  intelligent.  Two  female  patients  were 
of  improvement,  and  has  served  as  an  invaluable  specified  as  having  gone  mad  through  the  use  of 
model  in  the  reform  of  other  English  madhouses,  opium.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  Germany  there 
It  lies  outside  the  town,  surrounded  by  its  beau-  are  any  persons  who  are  addicted  to  the  habitual 
tiful  gardens.  Its  internal  arrangements  are  every-  'use  of  opium.  But  in  England,  I  have  been  told, 
where  characterized  by  the  most  admirable  order :  that  there  are  villages,  among  whose  inahabitants 
and  refinement.  The  whole  system  of  treatment  the  use  of  opium  threatens  to  become  as  common 
pursued,  is  one  of  invariable  mildness  and  bene- '  as  that  of  tobacco. 

volencc,  founded  on  the  principle  of  kindness,  as  A  mong  seven  patients-whose  insanity  was  attri- 
the  only  rational  mode  of  influencing  the  insane,  butablc  to  unhappy  marriages,  three  were  Qua- 
Gardening  and  agricultural  employments  have  been !  keresses,  who  had  married  non-Quakers.  The 
chosen  as  the  usual  occupation  of  the  male  patients,  Quakers  are  very  much  attached  to  one  another, 
on  account  of  the  beneficial  and  tranquillising  in-  and  among  the  135  patients  whose  disease  was  of 
fluence  universally  found  to  be  exercised  upon  the  moral  origin,  eighteen  had  become  insane  through 
insane  by  these  pursuits.  This  discovery  has  only  intense  grief  for  the  loss  of  near  relations.  This 
been  made  in  England  during  the  last  four  years ;  class  of  patients  contained  three  times  as  many 
but  its  practical  application  has  immediately  and  women  as  men.  There  were  no  less  than  twice  as 
extensively  followed  the  discovery.  At  present  such  '  many  female  as  male  patients  among  those  whose 


employments  form  more  or  less  the  occupation  of 
the  patients  in  the  madhouses  of  Europe. 

The  diet  observed  in  the  Retreat  is  that  common 
among  all  the  middle  classes  of  England ;  and  this 


madness  was  produced  by  disappointed  affection. 
Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  patients  were  inclined  to 
suicide,  or  suffered  as  the  English  say,  from  "  sui- 
cidal melancholy."  Idiotcy  seems  an  uncommon 


more  nourishing  and  agreeable  regimen  is  found  :  form  of  mental  disease  in  England. 


far  more  wholesome  for  the  patients  than  the  meagre 
and  scanty  allowance  customary  in  most  mad- 
houses. 

The   statistical  tables  of  the  Quaker  Retreats 


A  comparison  of  the  statistical  tables  of  thirty  - 
four  of  the  principal  madhouses  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  of  whicli  none  are  older  than  1751, 
and  of  which  by  far  the  greater  number  were 


have  a  peculiar  value,  on  account  of  the  well-known  i  erected  during  the  last  thirty  years,  shows  that, 
conscientious  accuracy  of  statement  observed  by  upon   an  average,  forty  per  cent,  of  the   patients 


the  Quakers,  and  also  on  account  of  the  close  con- 
nexion maintained  among  them,  which  enables 
them  to  illustrate  their  statistics  by  many  inte- 
resting and  valuable  personal  details.  I  shall, 
therefore,  note  down  here  a  few  of  the  results  af- 
forded by  a  comparison  of  the  tables  for  forty-four 
years. 

Most  Quakers  are  either  merchants  or  manu- 
facturers, and  few,  comparatively,  devote  them- 
selves to  agriculture ;  but  among  the  patients  a  far 
greater  number  in  proportion  are  agriculturists. 


received  are  eured.  This  fact  is  surely  a  just 
ground  for  exultation,  on  the  noble  contributions 
which  our  age  has  made  towards  the  progress  of 
the  human  race.  These  thirty-four  institutions 
have  restored  to  the  daylight  of  reason,  and  to  the 
possibility  of  a  clear  and  noble  existence,  no  less 
than  24,000  poor  benighted  human  souls!  How 
glorious  and  how  encouraging  to  benevolent  exer- 
tion are  these  results ! 

I  spent  my  evenings  at  York  with   my  Quaker 
friends.     Among  these  excellent  people  I  always 
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find  myself  at  home.  The  liberal  and  cordi.il  hos-;  which  he  had  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
pitulity  which  they  extend  to  every  stranger  doesMdnjrdom,  and  with  whose  progress  he  wished  to 
not  injure  the  order,  contentment,  and  privacy,  of  make  himself  personally  acquainted.  This  is  ano- 
their  hippy  family  circles.  Once  admitted  to  inti-j  (her  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Quakers 
macy  witli  any  of  the  Quakers,  the  thread  of  often  unite  the  most  successful  spirit  of  enterprise 
intercourse  is  never  afterwards  broken;  for  the  l  in  worldly  avocations,  with  the  most  enlarged  and 
fraternity  is  distributed  over  the  whole  Anglo- 1  fervent  zeal  in  works  of  benevolence  and  philan- 
Saxon  world,  and  tin;  traveller  is  sent  from  one  tliropy. 

"  friend"  to  anotlicr,  lengthening  at  every  place  the ,  After  a  short  journey,  of  I  know  not  how  many 
chain  of  his  Quaker  acquaintances.  j  minutes,  I  found  myself  at  Leeds. 

My  Quaker  friends  had  been  recently  travelling 
on  the   Rhine,  and  expressed   themselves   much  i 

pleased  with  the  civility  they  every  where  experi-  LEEDS. 

enced,  and  with  the  entire  immunity  ihey  there i 

enjoyed  from  the  insults  and  mockeries  which  Leeds,  like  its  brethren,  Sheffield,  Manchester, 
their  peculiar  costume  often  excited  in  England  and  the  other  great  manufacturing  cities  of  Eng- 
and  Scotland.  The  Quakers,  as  is  well  known,  j  land,  can  boast  of  no  interesting  antiquities,  no 
pay  no  tithes,  and  regularly  allow  their  goods  to  historical  associations,  no  classical  appellation  like 
be  seized  and  sold  in  consequence.  My  Quaker  that  of "  Eboracum,"  the  Roman  name  for  York, 
friend  at  York,  told  me  that  it  was  computed  that;  But  it  has  many  peculiar  and  interesting  features 
no  less  than  10.000/.  worth  of  Quaker  property)  to  boast  of,  perhaps  quite  as  valuable  as  any  of 
was  annually  seized  and  sold  on  this  account  in  these. 


England. 

The  wife  of  my  friend  had  not  been  born  a 
Quakeress,  but  entered  the  community  afterwards, 
out  of  love  for  her  husband,  whose  parents  would 
not  hear  of  his  marriage  witli  any  but  a  Quaker. 


ess.     This  motive  was,  of  course,  kept  secret,  for  fax,  and  above  all,  Leeds.     Three-fourths  of  the 


the  Quakers  do  not  profess  to  receive  into  their 
society  any  but  those  whose  conversion  is  matter 
of  pure  conviction. 


FROM  YORK  TO  LEEDS. 


The  next  day  I  continued  my  journey  towards 
Leeds.  The  city  of  York  lies  close  to  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  The 
East  Riding,  stretching  to  the  sea  and  including 
the  great  seaports  of  Hull  and  Scarborough,  is  the 


Leeds  is  the  central  point  of  the  English  woollen 
manufacture.  There  arc,  indeed,  woollen  manu- 
factories in  Gloucester,  Somerset,  and  Wiltshire, 
but  they  are  unimportant  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Bradford,  Wakefield,  Huddorsfield,  Hali- 


woollen-cloth   produced  in   England  is  manufac- 
tured in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

I  visited  the  Cloth-hall  of  Leeds,  which  consists 
of  a  plain  quadrangular  house,  containing  long 
spacious  galleries,  in  which  the  cloth-makers  dis- 
play their  wares  for  sale.  The  house  is  damp  and 
foggy,  but  this  pleases  the  cloth-makers,  because  it 
is  softening  and  beneficial  to  their  wares.  The 
galleries  are  divided,  on  both  sides,  into  little  cells, 
called  "  stands,"  about  twenty-two  inches  wide,  in 
which  the  sellers  are  stationed,  with  a  path  down 
the  middle,  through  which  the  buyer  walks.  Each 


chief  commercial;  the  North  Riding,  lying  between  stand  is  the  property  of  a  manufacturer,  who  has 
the   great  coal  plains  of  Durham  and  Leeds,  the  bought  it  and  who  may  sell  it  when  he  pleases, 
chief  agricultural;  and  the  West  Riding,  including)      The  regulations   of  the  Cloth-hall   are    rather 
the    great   manufacturing    towns,   the    principal  curious;  there  are  only  two  market-days,  Saturday 
manufacturing  district.  and  Tuesday,  and  even  on  these  days,  the  time  for 

The    manufacturing    districts   have    increased  transacting  business  is  rigorously  limited  to  pre- 


immensely  in  population  of  late  years,  while  the 
agricultural  population  has  not  only  remained  sta- 
tionary, but  has  even  somewhat  diminished.  This 


cisely  eighty  minutes.  The  meaning  of  this  is  to 
save  time,  by  promoting  the  rapid  and  energetic 
despatch  of  business.  It  is  found  that  in  this  short 


is  partly  because  the  growth  of  the  great  manu-  time,  as  much,  nay,  perhaps  more  business  is 
facturing  cities  absorbs  daily  more  and  more  of  the  done,  than  in  the  former  longer  period;  for  no 
rural  population,  and  partly  because  the  great;  time  is  now  wasted  in  hesitation  or  delay,  but 
landlords  have  of  late  years  been  making  perpetual  both  buyer  and  seller  say  at  once  what  they  mean, 
efforts  towards  diminishing  the  number  of  small  and  lose  neither  words  nor  minutes  over  their  bar- 
farms,  and  pulling  all  the  lands  into  the  hands  of  gains.  I  would  fain  put  this  whole  paragraph  in 
great  farmers.  This  tendency  has  certainly  mini- 1  italics,  for  the  benefit  of  my  German  countrymen, 
fested  itself  much,  of  late,  throughout  the  British  who  might  borrow  a  useful  hint  from  the  busy 
Islands,  although  in  some  places,  particularly  in  Cloth-hall  of  Leeds.  The  enormous  mass  of 
Ireland,  many  energetic  efforts  have  been  made  business  transacted  there  during  the  year,  requires 
against  it;  and  its  certain  effect  is  to  drive  the  in  consequence  of  these  regulations,  only  about 
population  more  and  more  into  large  and  crowded  135  hours. 

cities.  The  sellers  in  these  cloth-halls  are  principally 

Opposite  to  me  to-day  sat  a  Quaker,  who  has  the  smaller  manufacturers,  living  in  the  neigh- 
made  his  name  well-known  in  England,  by  the  j  bouring  villages,  who  here  sell  their  wares  to  the 
invention  of  a  kind  of  fancy  biscuit,  very  popular  great  "cloth-dressers,"  by  whom  it  is  finished-off, 
there,  in  which  he  carries  on  such  an  extensive '  packed,  and  exported.  There  is  some  cloth  which 
business,  that  lie  sells  five  or  six  tons  of  them  never  comes  into  the  cloth-halls  at  all,  but  is  pri- 
every  week,  and  his  agents  and  commercial  vatcly  sold  by  the  weavers  to  the  great  dealers, 
travellers  cost  him  nearly  3004.  a  year.  His  pre-  It  is  rather  strange,  that  with  all  which  the 
sent  journey,  however,  had  nothing  to  do  with  improvement  of  machinery  has  done  to  promote  the 
fancy  biscuits.  It  related  to  some  charity-schools  "  factory-system,"  there  should  still  exist,  as  is  the 
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case,  so  many  little  weaving-establishments,  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  great  manufacturers. 

During  the  last  forty  years,  the  number  ot  the 
former  has  even  increased,  although  not  in  the 
same  proportion  with  that  of  the  great  factories. 
Perhaps  the  fact  is,  that  many  branches  of  the 
business  can  never  be  so  well  carried  on  in  the 
factories  as  in  the  houses  of  the  weavers.  In  bad 
times  their  number  generally  increases,  probably 
because  the  great  manufacturers  are  soonest  and 
most  powerfully  affected  by  disastrous  conjunc- 
tures, and  their  labourers  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, often  set  up  for  themselves  in  a  small  way 
of  business. 

During  the  late  bad  years,  from  1838  to  1841, 
it  is  computed  that  the  amount  of  wages  p-iid  was 
on  an  average  2707J.  sterling  less  every  week, 
than  during  the  period  from  1833  to  18.')5.  The 
number  of  oxen,  pigs,  and  sheep,  consumed  every 
week  in  Leeds  during  1835,  was  2450  ;  in  the  year 
1811,  it  was  only  1800!  Yet  a  Leeds  manufac- 
turer told  me  that  wages  had  fallen  mucli  less  at 
Leeds  than  at  Manchester,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Leeds  had  also  remained  much  more  quiet.  The 
swarms  of  insurgent  workmen  came  all  from 
Manchester. 

At  Leeds  I  went  over  some  of  the  great  facto- 
rice,  in  which  the  wool  is  carried  through  its 
various  processes.  One  of  these  manufactories  is 
considered  to  be  among  the  most  perfect  of  its 
kind  in  England.  The  whole  arrangements  of  the 
establishment,  the  elegance,  solidity,  and  size  of 
the  machines,  surpassed  any  thing  I  had  seen  be- 
fore. I  was  shown  two  spinning-jennies,  of  which 
each  spun  with  520  bobbins.  Two  workmen  were 
thus  enabled  to  superintend  1040  bobbins.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  this;  but  giving  myself  the 
trouble  to  count  them,  I  found  the  number  exact. 
The  son  of  the  manufacturer,  who  accompanied 
me,  assured  me  that  in  one  week  a  thread  40,000 
miles  long  could  be  spun  in  their  manufactory.  At 
this  rate  they  could  "  put  a  girdle  round  about  the 
earth,"  if  not  in  "forty  minutes,"  yet  in  little  more 
than  three  days. 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact,  that  mankind 
should  have  gone  on  spinning,  and  weaving,  in 
the  same  imperfect  manner,  for  many  hundreds  of 
years,  without  any  perceptible  improvement,  and 
that  this  lethargy  should  have  been  followed, 
during  the  last  century,  by  so  brilliant  and  unex- 
ampled a  series  of  innovations.  The  thousands  of 
years  which  elapsed  between  the  days  of  old 
Homer's  spinning  princesses,  and  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  did  not  do  one-quarter  as 
much  for  the  improvement  and  acceleration  of  this 
manufacture,  as  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years 
have  done.  Nay,  so  great  has  been  the  difference, 
that,  according  to  present  appearance,  over-ion- 
provemcnt  and  ocer-produciion  has  now  become 
the  crying  evil.  Strange,  that  after  a  torpor  of 
centuries,  profound  as  that  of  the  Seven  famed 
Sleepers,  the  spirit  of  mechanical  invention,  start- 
ing from  its  long  slumber,  should  suddenly  put  on 
its  most  formidable  seven-league  boots,  and  fairly 
out-run  itself! 

When,  after  the  senses  and  understanding  have 
been  for  some  time  astonished,  and  bewildered,  by 
the  examination  of  these  bustling  noisy  giants, 
with  all  their  spinning,  carding,  twisting,  weaving, 
brushing,  cutting,  dressing,  and  finishing  appa- 
ratus, and  the  heart  has  swelled  with  pride,  at  the 


;hought  of  these  brilliant  conquests  of  human  in- 
;ellect  over  the  subject  world  of  matter,  and  of  the 
ncreased  impetus  which  all  improvement  natu- 
rally gives  to  the  spirit  of  progress  in  the  world — 
ivhen  after  this,  I  say,  the  spectator  turns  for  a 
moment  to  contemplate  the  fate  of  those  helpless 
and  unhappy  thousands,  whom  every  improvement 
in  the  world  of  machinery,  seems  only  to  grind 
down  still  lower  into  the  abyss  of  wretchedness 
ind  degradation,  how  painful  and  tormenting  is 
the  doubt  which  then  forces  itself  upon  him, 
whether,  after  all,  this  brilliant  array  of  power  and 
ingenuity,  be  not  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to 
the  human  race,  and  whether  the  same  change  ' 
which  seems  almost  to  have  elevated  machines 
into  intelligent  beings,  has  not  in  reality  degraded 
intelligent  beings  into  machines. 

Leeds,  like  all  the  great  manufacturing  cities  in 
England,  is  a  dirty,  smoky,  disagreeablfe  town. 
Though  its  streets  are  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan, 
there  are  very  few  neat  rows  of  houses  to  be  seen, 
because  the  factories  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room, 
and  do  not  submit  to  any  regular  arrangement. 
The  streets  are  not  all  paved,  and  no  provision  has 
yet  been-  made  for  the  regular  carrying  off  of  mud 
and  rain-water.  The  River  Aire,  which  runs 
through  the  town  in  different  canals,  is  every 
where  thick  and  dirty,  in  consequence  of  the  va- 
rious contributions  made  to  its  waters,  from  all  the 
different  manufactories.  The  attention  of  parlia- 
ment has  lately  been  drawn  to  this  state  of  the 
city,  and  many  provisions  for  its  improvement 
dave  been  made.  Among  other  regulations  it  has 
been  enacted  that  all  the  factories  should  provide 
themselves,  before  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  with 
chimneys  for  perfect  combustion,  by  which  Leeds 
will  be  spared  the  infliction  of  much  of  their  nox- 
ious smoke. 

Though  the  woollen  fabric  is  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  Leeds  and  its  vicinity,  many  other 
sorts  of  factories  arc  there  to  be  found.  Leeds 
contains  chemical  works  of  various  kinds,  leather, 
mustard,  and  brush  manufactories,  and  glass 
works,  and  potteries  of  different  kinds,  many  of 
which  I  visited,  and  in,  all  of  which  I  saw  or  heard 
something  that  was  both  new  and  interesting  to 
me. 

The  manufacturing  cities  of  England  are  none 
of  them  very  attractive  or  pleasing  in  appearance, 
but  Leeds  is,  perhaps,  the  ugliest  and  least  at- 
tractive town  in  all  England.  In  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  and  other  such  cities,  among  the  mass 
of  chimneys  and  factories,  are  scattered,  here  and 
there,  splendid  newsrooms,  or  clubs,  and  interest- 
ing exchanges,  banks,  railway-stations,  or  Wel- 
lington and  Nelson  monuments.  Leeds  has  none 
of  these.  I  was,  therefore,  not  sorry  when,  after 
seeing  what  interested  me  in  the  manufactories  of 
Leeds,  the  time  came  for  me  to  scat  myself  once 
more  in  one  of  those  cheerful  and  comfortable 
flying-houses,  in  which  I  scarcely  ever  failed  to 
enjoy,  besides  their  own  comforts,  the  society  of 
some  communicative  and  interesting  fellow-travel- 
ler ;  for  stiff  and  reserved  as  the  English  are  said 
to  be  to  each  other,  I  have  always  found  them,  in 
their  own  country,  friendly,  hospitable,  and  sociable 
towards  the  traveller  and  the  stranger. 

Who  can  fail  to  admire  the  ease  and  simplicity 
with  which  the,  elsewhere  complex  and  trouble- 
some, business  of  travelling  is  carried  on  in  Eng- 
land !  The  traveller  appoints  what  time  he  will 
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for  setting  off,  for  almost  every  hour  furnishes  an)  neatness,  which,  if  it  were  not  so  praiseworthy  in 
opportunity ;  lie  is  secure  of  finding  room,  for  the  itself,  I  should  call  almost  painful  in  its  precision, 
size  of  the  equipage  varies  according  to  its  cus-  We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Germany.  We 


tomers.  On  the  way  he  talks,  reads,  or  writes, 
just  as  he  pleases,  for  the  conveyance  is  conve- 
nient,  and  brilliantly  lighted,  and  the  motion 
smooth  and  easy.  And,  above  all,  he  knows  the 
exact  minute  when  he  shall  arrive,  for  the  English 
trains  are  the  most  punctual  in  the  world,  and  are 
seldom  one  minute  longer  in  reaching  their  desti- 
nation than  the  time  set  down  for  them  in  Brad- 
shaw's  "  Monthly  Railway  Guide." 


FROM  LEEDS  TO  MANCHESTER. 

I  booked  myself  only  as  far  as  Wakeficld,  be- 
cause  I  had  a  visit  to  make  at  a  country-house  not 
far  front  that  place. 

My  only  associations  with  the  name  of  Wake- 
field  being  those  of  Goldsmith's  far-famed  and 
delightful  "  Vicar,"  I  had  expected  to  find  a  quiet, 
•pretty  little  village,  or,  at  least,  an  old-fashioned, 
picturesque,  little  country  town,  and  I  even  pic- 
tured to  myself  the  pleasure  of  finding  among  the 
inhabitants  some  aged  gossip  who  still  retained 
:recollcctions  of  the  good  old  pastor,  and  his  two 
'.beautiful  daughters.  I  was,  therefore,  not  a  little 
surprised  when,  on  leaving  the  station,  a  great 
lumbering  omnibus,  full  of  passengers,  carried  me 
.through  the  busy,  gas-lit  streets  of  a  large  thriving 
.manufacturing  town,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
.30,000.  Wakefield  is,  however,  a  well-built,  plea- 
sant-looking  place,  and  is  not  so  exclusively  de- 
•voted  to  manufactures  as  Leeds.  It  has  a  pretty 
•old  church,  called  the  church  of  All  Saints,  whose 
chimes  ring  out  a  different  melody  every  day  in 
:the  week.  There  are  also  many  interesting  old 
houses  here,  decorated  with  quaint  devices,  in 
:black  wood,  and  built  with  projecting  stories  one 
.above  another.  At  the  end  of  a  bridge,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  town,  still  stands  the  old  chapel, 
•erected  over  the  spot  where  the  young  Earl  of 
Rutland  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  revengeful  Clifford, 
in  that  battle  of  Wakefield,  well  known  to  every 


stone  and  decorated  with  various  quaint  figures 
And  devices ;  but  is  at  present  used  as  a  turnpike 
house. 

From  the  Yorkshire  country-seat,  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Wakefield,  at  which  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  spending  a  few  days,  I  made  many  little 
•excursions  to  the  different  farm-houses  in  the 


have,  indeed,  large,  orderly,  well-kept  farm-houses, 
such  as  those  in  Southern  Bavaria,  Austria,  West- 
phalia, the  valleys  of  the  Prussian  rivers,  and  those 
of  the  Elbe  and  Weser  ;  but  they  arc  not  like  those 
of  England.  In  the  first  place,  every  tiling  is  more 
rude  and  boorish  with  us,  and  there  is,  at  the  same 
time,  something  much  more  poetical  and  pic- 
turesque. An  English  farm-house  would  offer  but 
few  materials  to  the  painter,  there  is  too  much 
precision  and  regularity,  and  every  thing  appears 
to  be  laid  out  on  the  model  of  the  best  books  on 
agriculture. 

I  admired  the  stone  trottoirs  for  foot  passengers, 
which  line  all  the  roads  and  lanes  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  They  are  called  causeways,  and  con. 
sist  of  large  stones,  laid  close  beside  ciich  other. 
All  the  cottages  and  farm-houses  in  this  part'of 
the  country  are  built  of  large  stones,  and  not  of 
tiles,  as  in  Staffordshire. 

As  I  was  returning  to  the  railway-station  at 
Wakefield,  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  obliged  me  to 
seek  shelter  in  a  cottage  by  the  wayside.  The  old 
woman  who  inhabited  it,  told  me  that  she  had  lived 
there  for  eighty  years,  and  so  quiet  and  stationary 
had  been  her  life,  that  she  had  scarcely  ever  gone 
more  than  two  miles  away  from  her  cottage.  Poor 
old  soul !  What  events  had  passed  unnoticed 
around  her,  during  those  eighty  years,  among  the 
most  remarkable  in  British  history  !  Her  principal 
friend,  she  said,  was  the  clergyman,  who  sometimes 
visited  her,  when  he  made  his  rounds,  "  to  look 
after  the  souls."  "  I  was  a  hard  labouring  woman," 
said  she,  "  and  so  I  think  that  God  in  the  sky. 
heaven,  will  reserve  me  a  place  in  his  kingdom." 

I  am  told  that  there  are  in  Yorkshire,  as  in  West, 
moreland,  Saxon  families  among  the  gentry,  who 
date  their  grandeur  back  far  beyond  the  conquest, 
and  arc  far  prouder  than  the  less  anciently  descended 
nobility  of  the  country. 

The  Yorkshire  people  boast  that  its  population 
is  not,  like  that  of  most  counties  in  England,  split 
into  two  hostile  and  conflicting  parties,  but  that  in 


reader  of  Shakspeare.      This   chapel  is   built  of  this  county,  every   one   has   his   own   individual 


opinions,  and  there  are  many  who  never  trouble 
themselves  about  political  parties  at  all.  These 
neutral  men  are  indeed  quite  numerous  enough  in 
England,  to  form  a  third  party  by  themselves,  and 
they  are  so  vehement  in  their  neutrality,  so  hotly 
opposed  to  all  existing  parties ;  there  is,  in  short, 
so  much  party  spirit  in  their  impartiality,  that  they 


neighbourhood.  I  know  not  whether  the  York-  furnish  only  another  illustration  of  the  natural  ten- 
shire  farm-houses  enjoy  any  particular  reputation  dency  of  all  Englishmen  to  party  spirit. 
In  England  ;  Mac  Culloch  calls  them  "  rather  in- 1  In  the  interior  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the 
•different,"  but  those  which  I  saw  astonished  me  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  Newcastle,  &,c.,  we  were 
by  their  extreme  neatness,  order,  and  cleanliness,  met  by  crowds  of  poor  beggars  from  the  manufac. 
Yet  these  were  not  the  houses  of  the  gentlemen  turing  districts.  There  was,  of  course,  a  good 
farmers,  but  of  the  simple  farming  peasants.  The  deal  of  rabble  among  them,  but  many  families  were 
excellence  of  the  cattle  and  their  accommodations,  respectable-looking  and  decently  dressed.  They  go 
•the  luxuriant  growth  and  admirable  cultivation  of  from  house  to  house,  offering  their  little  wares; 
?the  fruits  and  flowers  in  the  gardens — the  order  cutlery  or  cotton,  or  other  manufactures.  They  all 
.and  shining  brightness  of  the  kitchens — the  re-  repeat  the  same  dismal  story  :"  We  are  out  of  cm. 
splendent  cleanliness  of  the  dairies — all  these  ployment,  sir,  and  have  no  bread  for  our  children  ; 
things  excited  my  admiration  not  a  little.  The  and  now  we  are  wandering  about,  selling  our  little 
rooms,  passages,  and  staircases  arc  often  covered  wares  for  the  support  of  our  families."  There  is 
with  carpets,  which  seem  only  just  to  have  come  often  an  earnestness,  a  fixed  despair  in  their  manly 
from  the  manufactory ;  and  in  the  rooms,  I  do  not  countenances,  which  leaves  the  spectator  no  room 
mean  the  sitting  rooms  and  company  rooms,  but  for  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  their  statements.  Their 
in  the  bed  rooms,  reigns  an  exquisite  order  and  respectable  appearance,  their  polite  manners,  and 
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their  gratitude  for  the  smallest  purchase,  are  all 
witnesses  in  their  favour.  I  never  saw  any  beggars 
whose  appearance  was  so  ominous,  and  so  well 
calculated  to  inspire  terror,  as  well  as  pity,  as  these 
workpeople  in  the  English  manufacturing  cities, 
whose  respectability,  industry,  and  order,  are  all  so 
many  proofs  that  it  is  from  some  deeply  rooted 
evil  in  the  social  system,  and  not  from  their  own 
fault,  that  they  suffer.  They  often  express  the  re- 
luctance with  which  they  follow  their  mendicant 
calling;  and  the  single  word  "out  of  employment," 
is  often  their  only  petition.  I  wish  I  could  have 
lightened  with  gold  the  heavy  weight  which  op- 
pressed my  heart,  whenever  I  heard  these  words 


used. 
I    drove 


to   Manchester   in    company   with    a 


this  giant  full  in  the  face  at  once,  and  prefers  be- 
coming  gradually  acquainted  with  some  of  the  de- 
tails before  venturing  to  make  a  general  survey  of 
the  whole. 

Opposite  to  the  splendid  hotel  where  I  lodged, 
—  the  Albion  Hotel,  —  stood  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting buildings  in  the  place:  I  mean  the  great 
Manchester  Hospital,  an  institution  offering  a 
fund  of  most  interesting  medical,  statistical,  and 
miscellaneous  information.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  building  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town, 
as  this  circumstance  deprives  the  patients  of  the 
very  desirable  advantages  of  spacious  gardens 
and  country  air.  Manchcsler,  however,  is  an 
open  airy  town  ;  and  the  founders  of  this  insti- 
tution could  never  have  guessed,  in  1752,  that 
the  growth  of  Manchesler  would  be  so  rapid,  as 
so  soon  to  place  the  hospital,  then  outside  it,  within 
the  very  heart  of  the  town. 

Six  physicians  and  six  surgeons  arc  appointed 
for  this  hospital,  which  affords  relief  annually  to 
about  20,000  patients.  Of  these,  however,  only 
about  one-tenth  enter  the  house  itself;  the  rest 
being  out-door  patients.  The  receipts  of  the  house 
amount  annually  to  about  9000J.  sterling.  In  the 
year  1841.  owing  to  the  bad  times,  from  which  all 
private  and  public  institutions  suffered  more  or  less, 
the  list  of  subscribt-rs  to  the  Manchester  Hospital 
lost  153  names,  which  diminished  the  funds  of  the 
institution  by  508/. 

The  physician  of  this  hospital  told  me  that  ner- 
vous diseases  were  remarkably  frequent  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  I  believe  there  is  no 
hospital  where  there  are  so  many  cases  of  St. 
Vitus's  dance  as  at  Manchester.  Scarcely  a  day 
passes  without  its  receiving  some  persons  afflicted 
with  this  disease.  Acute  diseases  seem  more 
common  in  the  agricultural,  and  chronic  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  The  most  remarkable 
part  of  the"  statistics,  however,  is  that  relating  to 
accidents,  the  number  of  which  is  here  enormous. 
No  less  than  4000  serious  accidents  are  treated 
here  every  year.  The  quantity  of  complicated 
and  dangerous  machinery  used  in  the  manufacto- 
ries of  Manchester,  is  probably  the  chief  cause  of 
this.  Since  so  great  a  proportion  of  serious  acci- 
dents probably  occurs  in  no  hospital  of  Europe, 
and  since  this  forms  a  characteristic  feature  in  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants,  a  few  details  con- 
cerning it  will  probably  be  not  uninteresting  to 
some  of  my  readers. 

Among  the  patients  of  the  hospital  during  the 
last  year,  the  cases  of  — 

Simple  or  complicated  fractures  (of  arms,  legs, 

ribs,  &c.)  were  ...........................   454 

Dislocniion  of  the  limbs     .....................   533 

I  Wounds  from  cuts  ............................     71 

ward  appearance,  its  wonderful  activity,  Us  mer-  j  Wounds  from  slabs  ...........................     46 


German  resident  in  that  city.  The  number  of 
Germans  living  in  Manchester  amounts,  I  believe, 
to  somewhere  about  1000.  There  arc  in  Man- 
Chester  great  numbers  of  foreign  houses  of  busi- 
ness, which  supply  their  own  countrymen  with  the 
produce  of  this  great  manufacturing  metropolis. 
Manchester  and  London  arc  the  only  cities  in  Eng- 
land, where  oriental  mercantile  houses  are  to  be 
found.  Among  the  Germans  in  Manchester,  there 
are  many  fur  traders;  and  I  was  told  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  fur  business,  all  those  branches 
indeed  which  deal  in  Russian,  Polish,  German,  or 
Asiatic  furs,  are  in  the  hands  of  Germans. 

My  German  fellow-traveller  told  me  that  we  were 
driving  through  a  beautiful  district,  full  of  rich 
landscapes  and  fertile  valleys.  I  believed  this 
readily,  from  the  little  which  I  saw  of  it  by  the 
light  of  the  moon.  .The  meadows,  faintly  lighted 
by  her  weak  rays,  looked  often  very  rich  and  beau- 
tiful. Sometimes  we  beheld,  in  the  picturesque 
valleys,  spots  glittering  with  a  great  cluster  of 
lights ;  these  were  the  wealthy  and  populous  towns 
of  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Rochdale,  Oldham,  &c. ; 
many  of  them  containing  50,000  inhabitants. 
What  numbers  of  rejoicing  and  sorrowing  souls 
were  hidden  within  those  obscure  towns,  whose 
names  are  hardly  known  out  of  their  own  county  ! 
Lancashire  contains  nearly  a  dozen  of  these  ob- 
scure great  towns,  and  is  the  most  populous  county 
in  England  with  the  exception  of  Middlesex,  con- 
taining three-fifths  as  many  inhabitants  as  -the 
whole  kingdom  of  Scotland. 


MANCHESTER. 


I  know  no  town  in  Great  Britain,  except  London, 
which  makes  so  deep  an  impression  upon  the 
stranger  as  Manchester.  London  is  alone  of  its 
kind,  and  so  is  Manchester.  Never  since  the 
world  began,  was  there  a  town  like  it,  in  its  out- 


cantile  and  manufacturing  prosperity,  and  in  its  re- 
markable moral  and  political  phenomena.  But 
before  attempting  to  give  any  idea  of  its  more  ge- 
neral features  and  character,  which  to  a  reader 
unacquainted  with  Manchester,  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult, I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  some  of  its 
particular  parts,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
vestigating; regretting  only  that  that  which  I  saw, 


Lacerations 
Contusions 


Burns  .......................................    12° 

Scalds  ......................................   135 

Fractures  of  the  skull  ........................       9 

besides  other  less  numerous  or  serious  accidents 


Of  all   these,    only   one-fourth    are    attributed    to 
machinery  ;  the  rest  are  owing  to  other  causes 


was  so  little  in  comparison  with  the  mass  of  inte-j      what  c'an  occasion  this  grc"at  number  of  other 
resting  novelties  it  contained.     When  entering  for  j  accidents   l   do  not  know.     I  was  told  that  the 


the  first  time  a  town  like  that  of  Manchester,  the 
stranger,  overwhelmed  by  the  new  and  interesting 


carts  which  convey  goods  from  one  part  of  the 


igcr,  overwhelmed  by  the  new  and  interesting  cit     to   anot,        drlve°very  fast:  this   is  true,  but 
spectacle  presented  to  him,  scarcely  dares  to  lookthe  gtreetg  are  wide  an(J  Qpen     The  many  railroads 
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near  Manchester  no  doubt  contribute  their  shares. 
The  boxing  matches  and  drunken  quarrels,  so 
frequent  among  the  lower  classes,  must  also  be  re- 
membered. Still  all  this  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  statement. 

The  statistical  tables  of  the  hospital  show  that 
one  in  every  eighty-seven  of  the  inhabitants  is 
seriously  injured  or  wounded  every  year.  Or  if 
an  average  duration  of  thirty-five  years  be  allowed 
for  the  life  of  every  inhabitant,  two  serious  wounds 
are  suffered  during  life  by  exrery  five  inhabitants. 

The  distribution  of  medicines  to  the  out-patients 
of  the  Manchester  Hospital  is  a  very  curious  sight 
They,  or  their  children  sent  by  them,  receive  the 
medicines  in  a  particular  part  of  the  building 
appropriated  to  the  purpose,  and  arranged  some- 
thing like  the  bureaus  of  the  money-takers  at  a 
French  theatre.  The  passages  are  arranged  so 
that  only  one  person  can  stand  before  the  bureau 
at  the  time.  The  store  of  medicines  and  physic 
bottles  which  were  shown  us  in  the  cellars  was 
really  enormous.  Homoeopathy  can  have  made 
very  little  progress  among  the  English,  to  judge 
of  the  enormous  quantities  in  which  they  dispense 
their  medicines.  The  library  of  the  hospital  con- 
tained a  great  many  devotional  works,  but  very 
few  books  of  voyages  and  travels,  popular  science, 
or  fiction.  The  superfluity  of  religious  works  ap- 
peared to  me  as  great  as  that  of  medicines. 

If  the  prisons  of  a  country  are  always  interest- 
ing subjects  of  investigation  to  the  traveller  desi- 
rous of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  people,  this  is  pe- 
culiarly the  case  in  England,  where  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  prisons  are  always  so  liberal  in 
affording  him  opportunities  and  assistance.  The 
New  Bailey  of  Manchester,  which  was  built  by 
the  celebrated  Howard,  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, is  one  of  the  most  extensive,  important,  and 
interesting  prisons  in  the  country.  'It  contains 
on  an  average,  at  all  times,  about  718  prisoners. 
The  prisoners,  however,  are  continually  changing, 
and  very  few  remain  here  long.  After  a  short 
time  some  are  set  free,  others  transported,  and 
others  sent  to  the  county  jail  of  Lancashire,  to  await 
the  expiration  of  their  sentence. 

There  are  other  smaller  prisons  in  Manchester, 
and  in  the  year  184),  the  number  of  prisoners  re- 
ceived in  all  the  prisons  of  Manchester  put  toge- 
ther, amounted  to  13,345.  A  comparison  of  this 
sum  with  that  of  former  years,  and  with  the  in- 
crease of  population,  will  show  a  great  increase  of 
crime  of  late; 

In  1825  population  200,000,  tho  prisoners  were  lf.79 

1831             «         266,000  "                    242:)  | 

1835            "         300,000  "                    8203! 

1841            ••        354,000  ••                13,34:>i 

Thus  while  the  population  has  scarcely  doubled ; 
since  1825,  the  number  of  criminals  has  increased 
seven-fold.  No  doubt  the  increased  severity  ofj 
police  discipline  may  have  something  to  do  with' 
this  surprising  fact.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  j 
that  crime  always  increases  with  an  increased 
population,  in  rather  greater  proportion  than  the  j 
population  itself;  because  a  l.irge  population  not 
merely  contains  more  criminals,  but  offers  more 
temptations  and  opportunities  for  crime  than  a 
small  one.  But  making  all  possible  allowances  of 
this  kind,  an  enormous  increase  of  crime  still  re- 
mains to  be  accounted  for.  I  attribute  this  partly  to 


the  demoralising  influence  of  the  occupations  of 
thn  workpeople  in  the  great  factories,  and  partly 
to  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  late  bad  times. 

The  deplorable  state  of  ignorance  among  the 
manufacturing  population  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  statistics  of  the  prisons.  Of  the  13,335  priso- 
ners of  the  year  1841,  there  were  6971  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write  at  all;  5102  who  could  read 
arid  write  a  little;  9'.*2  who  could  read  and  write 
well,  and  only  220  who  had  received  any  further 
instruction.  Of  these  the  women  were  the  most 
ignorant.  Only  one  in  twenty-six  of  the  female 
prisoners  could  read  and  write  well;  while  one  in 
every  nine  of  the  male  prisoners  was  so  far 
educated. 

Although  the  men,  therefore,  are  three  times  as 
well  educated  as  the  women,  the  tables  of  popula- 
tion show  that  criminality  is  three  times  as  fre- 
quent among1  the  former.  In  the  year  1841,  there 
were  185,000  women  and  170,000  men  in  Man- 
chester, that  is  15,000  more  womrn  than  men. 
Yet  the  number  of  female  criminals  was  only 
3420,  while  that  of  the  males  was  992.5.  Of  course 
this  is  no  argument  against  the  beneficial  effects 
of  reading  and  writing ;  the  prevalence  of  drunken- 
ness among  the  male  population,  as  well  as  nume- 
rous other  concurring  circumstances,  may  well 
account  for  the  difference. 

The  number  of  juvenile  criminals  in  England 
is  always  a  subject  of  surprise  and  horror  to  the 
stranger.  In  the  New  Bailey  of  Manchester  I 
found  great  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  under 
seventeen.  The  number  of  juvenile  criminals  is 
probably  greater  in  Manchester  than  in  any  other 
town  of  Great  Britain,  because  the  juvenile  popu- 
lation itself  is  larger.  More  than  half  the  entire 
population  of  Manchester  is  under  twenty-three 
years  of  age. 

In  the  year  1841  were  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  transportation  in  Manchester  alone,  177  children 
under  seventeen  years  of  age.  Eighty-seven  boys 
and  fifteen  girls  were  sentenced  to  seven  years 
transportation,  fifty-five  boys  and  five  girls  to  ten 
years,  and  twenty-six  boys  to  fifteen  years. 

When  I  was  in  the  New  Bailey,  almost  all  the 
solitary  cells  were  filled  with  boys  who  had  com- 
mitted fresh  offences  since  entering  the  prison, 
and,  were,  consequently,  condemned  to  solitary 
confinement ;  a  punishment,  for  many  reasons, 
probably  the  most  pernicious  in  the  world  for 
growing  children.  One  of  the  boys  was  already 
a  third  time  in  prison.  The  guilt  of  these  children 
rests  of  course  ultimately  upon  the  neglect  and 
immorality  of  their  parents.  One  of  the  boys, 
formerly  an  industrious  and  well-behaved  lud,  had 
become  n  thief  out  of  sheer  desperation  and  want, 
because  his  drunken  father  deprived  him  by  force 
of  his  week's  wages  every  Saturday  night,  and 
then  left  him  to  suffer  the  most  bitter  privation 
for  want  of  it.  An  interesting  investigation, 
lately  made  at  Manchester,  places  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  parents  in  the  clearest  light.  Out  of 
100  poor  children  who  had  committed  crimes, 
there  were, 

Children  of  dishonest  and  profligate  parents CO 

profligate,  hut  not  dishonest  parents..   30 
respectable  and  industrious  parents...   10 

100 

Nine-tenths  of  the  children,  therefore,  had  been 
early  contaminated  by  vicious  example  and  edu- 
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cation  ;  and  of  the  remaining  tenth,  the  greater  an  instance  had  never  occurred.  The  employments 
part  probably  owed  their  corruption  to  early  con-  used  here  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  most  Eng- 
tact  with  bad  neighbours  and  children.  "Con-  lish  prisons,  namely,  shoemaking,  mat-making,  the 


firmed  bad  habits"  is  the  universal  complaint  of 
those  connected  with  the  English  prisons,  when 
they  speak  of  the  youthful  criminals.  Sucii  was 
also  the  burden  of  the  lament  of  the  good  old 
schoolmaster  at  the  New  Bailey.  This  excellent 
old  man  showed  me  a  journal,  which  lie  had  for 
some  time  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping,  concern- 
ing his  depraved  young  scholars.  He  also  showed 
me  a  letter  which  a  mother  had  entrusted  to  him, 


to  be  sent  to  her  son,  who  had  been  transported   ing  in  company.    According  to  the  solitary  system, 


to  one  of  the  penal  colonies.  The  following  is  a 
passage  from  this  letter.  "  How  it  grieves  me, 
my  dear  son,  that  you  had  such  a  stormy  passage 
to  Australia.  I  thought  something  must  have 
happened  to  you,  as  you  did  not  write  to  me.  My 
little  shop  does  not  go  on  a  bit  better;  on  the  con- 
trary,  it  is  worse  this  year  than  the  last,  and  every 
thing  grows  worse  here  every  year.  I  feel  very 
comfortable  with  James,  for  we  have  family 
prayers  together  twice  a  day,  every  morning  and 
every  evening.  God  be  with  you,  my  dear  son. 
Your  affectionate  mother,  &c."  The  traveller 
should  never  omit  to  notice  these  little  things, 
which  often  throw  much  light  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  obscurest  corners  of  the  country  are 
affected  by  periods  of  public  prosperity  or  adversity. 

Another  frequent  subject  of  surprise  to  the 
visitor  of  English  prisons,  is  the  number  of  times 
which  the  criminals  have  been  convicted  and  pun- 
ished. Among  the  6380  prisoners  tried  at  Man- 
chester in  1841,  more  than  a  third  had  been  con- 
victed before,  and  many  had  been  in  prison  three 
or  four  times.  One  woman  was  convicted  for  the 
twenty-third  time ;  and  in  London,  at  the  Old 
Bailey  I  saw  a  woman  who  had  been  in  prison 
more  than  a  hundred  times.  It  would  seem  that 
there  is  a  regular  prison  population,  who  are  all 
their  lives  employed  in  committing  offences  and 
being  punished  for  them.  This  certainly  argues 
some  defectivencss  in  the  system  of  punishment. 
Perhaps  the  superiority  of  the  diet  and  lodging  in  the 
prisons,  to  that  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  offers 
some  temptation  to  those  who  have  experienced  it. 

Perhaps  the  English  laws  do  not  increase  the 
punishment  of  an  offence  in  proportion  to  its  re- 
petition. It  is  certain  that  with  us,  a  woman  who 
had  committed  the  same  offence  twenty-three  or  a 
hundred  times,  would  have  been  long  ago  restrained 
by  imprisonment  for  life. 

The  following  is  the  weekly  provision  of  a  full- 


twisting  of  cocoa-nut  thread,  and  finally  the  far- 
famed  treadmill. 

The  treadmills  are  the  worst  and  most  detested 
employments  used  in  the  English  prisons,  particu- 
larly those  arranged  upon  the  new,  solitary  system. 
In  the  old  treadmills,  six  or  eight  persons  worked 
close  together,  and  even  if  they  were  not  allowed  to 
speak  with  one  another,  they  had  at  all  events  the. 
consolation  of  seeing  each  other's  faces,  and  work- 


each  labourer  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  thick 
wooden  walls,  and  must  continue  his  dreary,  Tan- 
talus-like occupation,  in  silence  and  solitude. 

I  know  of  no  kind  of  labour  which  seems  so 
miserable  as  this  useless,  monotonous,  and  lonely 
treading.  In  summer  time,  those  who  are  kept  at 
it,  tread  for  twenty  hours  together,  making  12,400 
steps ;  in  winter  they  tread  for  seven  hours  and  a 
halfj  making  10,500  steps;  all  being  steps  upwards 
in  both  cases.  Every  step  is  about  eight  inches 
long ;  so  that  their  day's  treading  takes  them  nearly 
as  many  steps  as  to  mount  half  way  up  Mont 
Blanc.  Yet  they  never  get  a  step  the  forwarder, 
and  always  remain  at  exactly  the  same  place  where 
they  were  before.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me,  why 
an  industrious  nation  like  the  English,  has  not  con- 
trived to  turn  all  this  treading  to  account,  and  to 
connect  the  treadmills  with  useful  macliinery  of 
various  kinds. 

While  I  was  in  the  prison,  the  governor  received 
a  visit  from  the  so-called  "  contractor  for  removing 
the  convicts,"  and  I  now  learned  that,  in  England, 
it  is  not  the  government  which  undertakes  the  con. 
veyance  of  criminals,  but  that  this  is  in  the  hands 
of  private  speculators.  The  contractor  gave  the 
governor  a  receipt,  in  which  he  certified  having  re- 
ceived "the  bodies  of  twenty-five  convicts,"  in 
order  to  put  them  on  board  the  hulks  at  Chatham. 
I  now  learnt  that  those  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  a  short  period,  are  only  removed  to  some  har- 
bour, such  as  Chatham  or  Woolwich,  where  they 
are  confined  in  old  ships  fitted  out  as  prisons,  and 
called  "  hulks."  When  criminals  are  to  be  re- 
moved to  these  hulks,  from  any  prison  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  the  governor  of  that  prison 
gives  public  notice  that  he  has  so  many  prisoners 
to  transport  to  such  a  place,  and  that  the  convey- 
ance will  be  entrusted  to  whoever  will  undertake 
it  at  the  lowest  price.  The  contractor  must  of 
course  give  security,  that  he  will  deliver  the  right 
number  at  the  right  time  and  the  right  place,  un- 
damaged and  in  good  condition  ;  but  otherwise  he 
may  do  what  he  pleases  with  them.  The  com- 
mander of  the  hulks  gives  the  contractor  a  certificate 
of  the  safe  and  full  delivery  of  the  convicts,  which  he 


must  again  hand  over  to  the  governor  of  the  prison 
whence  he  received  them.  Formerly  the  contractors 
used  large  vansfor  this  purpose,butof  late  they  gene- 


grown  prisoner,  in  the  Manchester  New  Bailey. 

Seven  loaves  of  twenty  ounces  each,  costing. . .  1     1 

Thirly-one  ounces  of  flour 0     4 

Five  pounds  of  potatoes 0     1 

One  pint  of  pease 0     1 

Three  ounces  and  a  half  of  salt 0    0 

One  pound  of  beef. 0     4 

One  quart  of  beer 0    0 

generally  hire  the  horse-boxes  of  the  railway  trains, 

*-!J    which  are  fitted  up  with  benches  for  the  purpose. 

The  lodgings  of  the  prisoners  are  always  clean,  Two  hundred  and  fifty  criminals  are  annually  trans- 
spacious,  and  airy;  as  for  the  prison  discipline,  I  \  ported  in  this  way  from  the  New  Bailey  of  Man- 
believe  it  is  milder  in  England  than  with  us.  The  '.  Chester. 

chapd  attached  to  the  prison  is  of  course  Episco-  j  The  criminal  tables  of  Lancaster  .and  Manchester 
palian,  and  the  prisoners  are  all  obliged  to  attend  j  show  that  crimes  of  all  kinds  arc  much  more  pre- 
servico  there.  As  a  great  many  of  them  are  Irish  ,  valent  in  the  manufacturing,  thaa  in  the  agricul- 
Catholics,  I  asked  whether  they  did  not  sometimes  j  turing  and  cattle-grazing  districts,  and  even  than 
make  objections  to  do  so ;  but  I  was  told  that  such '  in  the  populous  metropolitan  district  itself 
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Lancashire  contained,  in  1841,  1,667,000  inha-  and  stillness.  No  one  was  allowed  to  speak  above 
bitants,  and  3137  convicted  criminals.  Middlesex  a  whisper.  I  was  told  that  this  strict  silence  was 
(containing  the  greater  part  of  London)  contained  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  quarrels  and  dis- 
1,577,000  inhabitants,  and  2709  convicted  crimi-  turbanccs.  It  seems  that  the  English  silent  sys. 


nals.  Thus  in  Lancaster  there  was  one  criminal 
to  every  530  inhabitants,  and  in  Middlesex  one  to 
every  590.  The  heaviest  crimes  are  still  more  fre- 
quent proportionably,  in  Lancashire,  than  the 
lighter  ones.  Of  sixty  six  persons  accused  of 
murder  in  England  in  1841,  eleven  were  from 
Lancashire,  eight  from  York,  and  six  from  Middle- 
sex. Of  218  tried  for  manslaughter,  one-fifth  were 
from  Manchester,  and  only  one-tenth  from  Middle- 
sex. From  Lancashire  came  ]08  burglars,  and 
from  Middlesex  only  44.  In  considering  these 
facts,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
police  is  far  more  vigilant  and  efficient  in  London 
than  in  Manchester. 

The  number  of  houseless  beggars,  of  destitute 
vagabonds,  and  of  poor  workmen  without  employ 
ment  who  fill  the  great  towns  of  England,  and 
whose  number  increases  every  year,  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  benevolent  among  the  English 


of  late  years,  and  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  covery  of  this   state  of  things   in    Manchester,  a 
night-asylums  at  various  places,  whose  object  it  is,  ~ 
to  afford   some  sort  of  nightly  shelter,  gratis,  to 


those  unable  to  pay  for  it  at  public  houses  of  en- 
tertainment. The  Night-Asylum  of  Manchester 
has  been  opened  for  about  four  years.  I  visited  it 
late  in  the  evening,  for  it  is  only  at  that  time  that  it 
can  be  seen  in  operation.  In  the  entrance-hall  was 
a  sort  of  tribune,  at  which  sat  a  few  citizens  of 
Manchester,  who  were  acting  as  secretaries  or 
directors  of  the  society,  by  whom  the  asylum  was 
established.  The  poor  wanderers  came  before  this 
tribune,  one  by  one,  and  after  answering  a  number 
of  questions  concerning  their  ages,  names,  em- 
ployments, &c.,  they  were  dismissed  into  the  great 
sleeping-room.  No  one  is  allowed  to  come  to  the 
asylum  more  than  two  nights  running.  Each,  on 
being  admitted,  receives  a  piece  of  bread  and  a 
small  allowance  of  coffee,  which  he  heats  at  the 
fire  burning  in  the  middle  of  the  sleeping-room. 

During  the  year  1840,  17,700  persons  were 
sheltered  here ;  during  1841,24,400;  and  by  the 
middle  of  November,  23,490  during  1842.  The 
present  average  number  of  applicants  is  ninety, 
every  night.  When  I  visited  the  asylum,  the 
night's  number  of  ninety  was  complete,  and  I  saw 
the  greater  part  of  them  seated  on  long  benches 
round  the  fire,  at  which  they  were  warming  Ihoir 
coffee.  Most  of  them  were  smoking,  for  this  is 
allowed  here,  because  tobacco-smoke  is  considered 
a  good  remedy  against  infectious  disorders.  Many 
of  them  were  Irish,  and  these  I  readily  recognised, 
by  the  potatoes  which  they  had  laid  among  the 
ashes  before  the  fire,  and  which  they  occasionally 
turned  to  sec  if  they  were  done.  I  saw  one  black 
negro  face  among  the  white  ones  lit  up  by  the 
friendly  blaze,  and  I  was  told  that  a  short  time  ngo 
there  were  seven  negroes  here  at  once.  Some- 
times a  poor  brown  Hindoo,  or  Malay,  knocks  at 
the  asylum  door,  and  in  one  of  these  great  rooms, 
Africans,  Asiatics,  and  Europeans,  often  creep  to- 
gether for  shelter,  from  the  chilling  blasts  of  nn 
English  winter's  night. 

I  wns  particularly  struck  by  the  perfect  silence 
pervading  the  assembly,  which  was  carefully 
guarded  by  a  few  vigilant  overseers  who  walked 
about  among  them,  every  where  maintaining  order 


tern  is  maintained  in  other  places  than  the  prisons. 
Such  a  system  would  be  looked  upon  in,  pome 
countries,  in  France  for  instance,  as  the  very  height 
of  tyranny. 

This  silence  is  sometimes  broken  by  one  of  the 
town  missionaries,  who  come  to  these  places  to 
preach  sermons  and  distribute  tracts  to  the  poor 
destitute  wanderers.  These  town-missionaries  are 
the  servants  of  a  remarkable  association  at  Man- 
chester, called  the  Town-mission.  There  are,  in 
all  the  great  towns  of  England,  a  vast  number  of 
persons  who  do  not  belong  to  any  religious  de. 
nomination  whatever,  and  do  not  practise  any  kind 
of  religious  worship.  Among  50,409  persons, 
examined  eight  years  ago  on  this  subject  in  Man- 
chester, there  were  found  4481  persons  who  held 
no  kind  of  Christian  or  unchristian  belief.  The 
number  of  such  uncared-for  outcasts  of  the  churches 
is  far  greater  in  London.  Astounded  by  the  dis- 


number  of  benevolent  men  founded  this  Town, 
mission  in  1837.  This  association  hap  sixty  agents 
or  missionaries  in  its  employ,  belonging  to  all  the 
different  religious  denominations,  who  visit  the 
most  secret  haunts  of  misery  in  all  parts  of  the 
town,  instructing  the  poor,  and  endeavouring  to 
awaken  religious  sentiments  in  their  minds.  Each 
das  a  particular  district  assigned  him,  as  the  sphere 
of  his  activity,  in  which  he  holds  religious  meet- 
ings, distributes  Tracts  and  Bibles,  and  visits  the 
prisons  and  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  We  have 
no  such  associations  among  us ;  and,  it  must  also 
be  said,  have  no  need  of  such. 

I  was  much  interested  by  the  appearance  and 
answers  of  poor  wanderers,  who  prayed  for  admit- 
tance into  the  Night  Asylum.     1  recognised  most 
of  them   as   Irish  by  their  dialect.     The  greater 
number  of  the  petitioners  were  artizans  and  me. 
ihanics.     One   among   these   particularly  excited 
my  interest.     He  was  an  Englishman,  and,  as  his 
betters  of  recommendation  stated,  "an  industrious, 
lard-working   man."     Driven   by  the   necessities 
f  the  times,  he  had  left  England  with  his  little 
savings  the  year  before,  and  had  gone  over  to  Bel- 
ium,  in  the  hope  that  English  labour  would  be 
wanted  and  valued  there.     He  could  get  no  work, 
lowevcr,  and  had  gone  both  to  France  and  Ger- 
nany,  every  where  seeking  work,  but  the  opinion 
it  present  entertained  of  English  labourers  on  the 
continent  was,  he  said,  so  bad  that  he  could  no. 
vhere  obtain  any.     As  he  had  gradually  consumed 
lis  little  savings,  he  was  at  last  reduced  to  beg. 
•ary,  and  was  driven  over  the  frontiers  as  a  vaga- 
>ond.     He  had  then  returned  to  England,  and  had 
wandered  on  from  town  to  town,  seeking  work  and 
intling  none.     Having  now  arrived  at  Manchester, 
had  come  to  the   Night  Asylum,  in   hopes  of 
liein^r  permitted  to  rest  his  weary  head  there  for  a 
few  noon.     This  man's  fiicc  alone  was  a  sufficient 
proof  that  he  was  suffering,  not  from  his  own  fault, 
but  from  the  misfortunes  of  the  times.     The  gen- 
tlemen present  told  me,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
times  wns  now  felt  in  regions  which  it  had  never 
renched   before,  and   that  they  could  easily  trace, 
by  means  of  the  different  npplicants  to  this  insti- 
tution, the  manner  in  which  the  waves  of  the 
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national  misfortune  reach  further  and  further  at  called.  At  Manchester,  there  are,  in  winter  300, 
every  rise  of  the  tide,  and  make  havoc  in  the  J  and  in  summer  250  policemen  in  constant  employ, 
obscurest  corners  of  society.  menL  All  persons  guilty  of  offences  in  the  streets 

The  course  of  adversity  in  Manchester  has  pro- ,  are  seized  by  the  policemen,  and  taken  to  the 
bably  been  somewhat  as  follows :  first,  the  mer- 1  police-offices,  when  they  arc  either  dismissed  with 
chants  were  affected  by  the  stagnation  of  trade,  •  a  warning,  or  put  in  the  lock-up.  On  entering, 
and  they  again  influenced  the  manufacturers,  by  j  the  police-commissioners  allowed  us  to  walk  round 
no  longer  requiring  their  wares.  Thus,  factory  the  rooms,  and  our  eyes  immediately  alighted  on 
after  factory  was  stopped,  and  its  owners  became  a  dirty,  noisy  fellow,  seemingly  both  mad  and 
bankrupts.  This  stopping  of  the  factories  turned  j  drunk,  whose  face  was  streaming  with  blood,  and 
numbers  of  labourers  out  of  employment.  All  the  who  was  held  down  by  force  on  a  wooden  stool,  by 
smaller  trades-people  and  shopkeepers  now  suffered  two  policemen,  while  a  third  was  shearing  his  hair 
from  the  failure  of  their  custom  ;  and  the  masons,  in  order  to  examine  his  wounds.  Such  scenes  are 
carpenters,  and  bricklayers,  could  get  no  work,  sure  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  visiter  to  any  London 


because  no  new  houses  were  built,  and  those  al- 
ready building  were  stopped.  Next,  the  butchers, 
bakers,  and  grocers,  began  to  go  down  in  the 
world,  on  account  of  the  decrease  in  their  custom, 
and  they  again  affected  the  farmers  and  gardeners 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns.  The  decrease 
in  the  price  of  provisions  of  late  is  not  merely 
owing  to  the  alteration  in  the  corn  laws,  but  in 
great  part  to  the  decrease  of  the  demand  for  them. 


police-office,  from  the  Mansion  House  in  London 
down  to  the  subterranean  lock-up  in  Manchester. 
Behind  the  bars  of  the  lock-up  sat  several  drunken 
fellows,  who  were  swearing  and  quarrelling  in  a 
frightful  manner,  so  that  the  noise  rang  all  through 
the  subterranean  vaults.  In  the  same  cell  with 
these  wretches,  were  shut  up  a  couple  of  little  boys. 
As  I  approached  the  bars,  a  wild  looking  girl 
started  forward,  thrust  her  arm  through,  and 


The  remark  I  made  in  speaking  of  Leeds,  that  the  pinched  me  in  the  leg;  she  then  raised  a  savage 
inhabitants  now  eat  only  two-thirds  as  much  meat  laugh,  which  was  echoed  by  all  her  companions. 


as  they  did  in  1836,  would  probably  apply  equally 
well  to  Manchester. 

In  the  accounts  kept  at  the  asylum,  concerning 
the  applicants,  it  was  noted  down,  who  could  read 
and  write,  and  who  could  not.  Out  of  thirty 


As  we  returned  to  the  outer  room,  two  little 
boys  were  brought  into  it,  who  had  been  taken  up 
on  suspicion  of  theft.  The  chief  suspicion  rested 
upon  the  handsomest  and  liveliest  of  the  two,  a 
short  but  powerful-looking,  bright-eyed  urchin  of 


which  I  counted  at  random,  there  were  twenty  fourteen ;  it  turned  out  that,  young  as  he  was,  he 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  gentlemen  i  had  already  been  in  prison  four  times,  and  had 
also  assured  me,  that  among  those  who  were  re-  been  repeatedly  taken  up  by  the  police.  The  other, 
corded  as  possessed  of  the  art  of  writing,  a  great  a  dull  heavy  lad,  had  been  only  taken  up  because 
many  could  only  write  their  own  names,  some-  he  had  been  found  in  company  with  the  other  little 
times  they  were  only  equal  to  their  initials.  In  a  vagabond ;  he  was  dismissed  after  a  severe  admo- 


report  concerning  the  marriages  solemnised  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  the  year  1840,  it  is 
stated  that  of  the  17,565  pairs,  6798  men,  and 
11,505  women,  that  is  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
number,  were  unable  to  sign  even  their  initials, 


nition  from  the  magistrate,  never  again  to  let  him- 
self  be  found  in  such  bad  company.  His  father, 
who  had  come  in  with  him,  took  him  home.  The 
little  criminal  of  fourteen  looked  so  fearless  and 
good-humoured,  that  I  could  not  help  thinking  he 


and  could  only  make  their  marks  !     Yet  Lacashire  j  would  have  made  an  excellent  sailor  in  the  British 


is  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the  English  counties 
in  this  respect.  There  are  shires  in  which  sixty 
in  every  hundred  are  unable  to  write.  I  could  not 
help  wondering  at  this  state  of  things  in  England, 
when  I  remembered  that  the  wild  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea  are  almost  all  able  to  read  and  write. 
Out  of  the  24,000  persons  received  at  the  asylum 


navy.  Perhaps,  had  his  childhood  been  better 
attended  to,  the  native  boldness  and  dauntless 
spirit  of  enterprise,  which  in  his  case,  led  him  only 
into  crime  and  degradation,  might  have  rendered 
him  a  useful  and  perhaps  distinguished  member 
of  that  body.  The  boy  had  no  parents,  and  he  had 
been  dismissed  by  one  master  after  another,  until 


in  1841,  16,900  were  poor  mechanics  or  labourers! he  had  become  a  regular  member  of  the  idle  and 
seeking  work ;  and  only  a  small  proportion  were  depraved  street-population  of  Manchester. 


vagabonds  and  beggars.  I  learnt,  that  in  connex- 
ion with  this  night  asylum,  there  is,  at  Man- 
Chester,  a  place  called  a  soup-kitchen,  at  which, 


In  a  work  concerning  Manchester,  by  a  certain 
Mr.  Love,  which  contains  much  useful  statistical 
information,  I  found  that  in  the  year  18'Jl,  no  less 


platefuls  of  soup  are  distributed  at  a  very  trifling  than  2730  lost  children  had  been  found  by  the 
cost.  I  was  not  able  to  see  this  institution,  as  it  police,  and  restored  to  their  parents.  This  num- 
was  just  undergoing  some  alterations,  but  I  looked  ;  bcr  sounds  incredible,  but  I  have  seen  other  works 
over  the  accounts  of  the  distribution,  and  found  in  which  it  was  exceeded.  In  the  same  year, 


that  Thursday  was  invariably  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  most  soup  was  applied  for.  From  Sun- 
day to  Thursday,  the  quantity  required  regularly 
increases,  and  after  that  day  decreases  again. 
What  the  reason  of  this  may  be,  I  do  not  know. 

The  same  night  I  visited  one  of  the  Manchester 
police-offices,  to  which  the  kindness  of  a  friend 
procured  me  admission.  It  was  half  underground, 
and  was  reached  by  a  descending  flight  of  steps. 
It  consisted  of  rooms,  in  which  the  police  commis- 
sioners sat  as  judges,  although  it  was  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  and  behind  were  several  lock-ups, 
as  the  temporary  prisons  of  the  police-offices  are 


1841,  there  existed  in  Manchester  160  houses  for 
the  reception  of  stolen  goods  ;  103  houses  for  the 
resort  of  thieves;  109  lodging-houses,  where  the 
sexes  sleep  indiscriminately  together;  91  mendi. 
cant  lodging-houses  ;  1267  bcer-honses  and  public- 
houses.  Of  these  1267  public-houses,  462  were 
charged  before  the  magistrates  with  being  disor- 
derly houses.  Mr.  Love,  in  his  work  on  Man- 
chester, mentions  a  new  kind  of  attraction, 
recently  adopted  by  some  of  the  public-houses  to 
draw  customers.  A  great  organ  is  put  up  in  some 
spacious  room,  which  on  Sunday  evenings  is 
played  by  some  musician  hired  for  (he  purpose, 
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and  often  accompanied  by  the  voices  of  good  sing- .in  the  year  1809,and  since  then  has  afforded  instruc- 
crs.  In  order  to  lay  at  rest  the  pious  scruples  of  lion  to  no  less  than  24,000  poor  children.  This 
those  whom  it  is  desired  to  attract,  little  else  hut 'school  contains  on  an  average,  at  every  time  of  the 
psalmody  and  church  music  is  played.  This  gene-  year,  about  1000  children,  who  arc  all  assembled  in 
rally  attracts  a  full  audience.  "If  you  pass  the  one  large,  airy,  and  well-arranged  hall.  On  the  day 
door  of  one  of  these  houses  on  Sunday  evening, 'of  my  visit  it  contained  no  less  than  720  boys,and 


you  hear  only  the  sacred  music  of  the  solemn  in- 
strument. But  if  you  enter,  you  see  a  number  of 
both  sexes,  well-dressed  work-people,  and  gaily- 
attired  girls,  sitting  about  in  various  groups.  Be- 
fore each  group  stand  jugs  of  porter  and  ale,  at 
which  men,  women,  and  children,  are  drinking 
togciher.  Some  half  drunk,  and  others  quite 
drunk,  are  attempting  to  join  the  pious  melody. 
In  this  way  the  host,  while  pretending  to  edify  by 
religious  music,  is  really  only  encouraging 
drunkenness,  and  filling  his  pocket*,  while  sowing 
the  seeds  of  future  crime.  Dreadful  are  the 
scenes  that  often  take  place  here.  How  many 
respectable  and  decent  people,  who  visit  such 
places  for  the  first  time,  only  to  pass  an  innocent 
and  cheerful  evening,  are  gradually  corrupted  by 
a  taste  for,  and  a  habit  of,  bad  company,  which 
eventually  leads  to  crime  and  degradation,  and 
ruins  them  both  for  time  and  eternity  !" 

There  are  English  writers  who  maintain  that 
Manchester  is  not  more  criminal  or  immoral  than 
other  large  towns.  They  assert  that,  although, 
like  all  large  cities,  it  possesses  a  large  criminal 
population,  this  population  is  not  proportionably 
greater  than  that  of  other  places.  Other  writers, 
on  the  contrary,  are  intent  on  blackening  the  cha- 
racter of  Manchester  to  the  utmost.  It  is  well 
known  how  plausibly  party  writers  know  how  to 


320  girls.  Formerly  the  instruction  was  quite  gra- 
tuitous; but  of  late  years  the  income  of  the  school 
has  been  so  scanty,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  charge  a  penny  a  week  for  each  child.  The  head 
master  told  me  that  this  tax  had  rather  increased 
than  decreased  the  number  of  scholars.  "  There  are 
many  parents,"  said  he,  "  who  can  well  spare  this 
small  sum,  and  who  do  not  like  the  notion  of  their 
children  attending  charity  schools.  Those  now 
send  their  children  to  us  ;  and  even  the  poor  often 
prefer  paying  something  for  their  children's 
schooling,  and  arc  more  punctual  in  sending  them 
when  they  do  so.  We  arc  always  full,  and,  gene- 
rally  speaking,  there  are  100  or  150  applicants 
waiting  for  admission.  Our  working  classes  aro 
by  no  means  blind  to  the  advantages  of  education, 
and  are  generally  anxious  that  their  children 
should  possess  more  learning  than  they  do  them- 
selves.  If  our  poor  population  has  remained  be- 
hind that  of  other  places  in  cultivation,  the  fault  is 
not  their  own,  but  of  adverse  circumstances,  which 
of  late  years  have  hindered  the  establishment  and 
progress  of  schools.  Perhaps  the  fault  rests  with 
the  English  government  —  which  has  hitherto 
troubled  itself  little  about  education — and  with  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  Manchester.  Does  it  not 
appear  almost  incredible,  that  in  a  town  like  Man- 
chester, many  of  whose  citizens  are  worth  ten, 


support  their  statements,  by  all  the  weapons  of  i  twenty,  or  even  thirty  thousand  a  year,  a  great 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  statistics ;  so  that  each  side,  school  like  this  has  a  regular  income  of  only  307. 


looked  at  by  itself,  would  seem  to  possess  indispu- 
tably the  truth,  although,  when  compared,  the 
opposite  statements  are  found  flatly  contradictory. 
I  shall  not  rncddle  in  the  strife,  but  simply  give  a 
few  of  the  statements  of  one  who  never  wrote  at 


a  year,  and  with  difficulty  augments  this,  by  the 
weekly  tax  of  a  penny  a  head,  to  the  paltry  sum 
of  250/.  a  year,  which  is  all  it  has,  wherewith  to 
remunerate  teachers  and  pay  its  other  expenses? 
One  cannot  help  thinking,  when  considering  such 


all;  namely,  a  notorious  convicted  criminal,  who  anomalies,  of  the  learned  old  Fellows  of  the  Uni- 
favoiired  the  commissioners  for  the  constabulary  vcrsities,  who  receive  amazing  salaries,  no  mortal 
force,  with  a  full  account  of  his  adventures  and  creature  can  tell  for  what !  If  a  few  dozen  of 


experience. 


Take  it  all  in  all,  Manchester  is  a  very  bad 
town  for  a  thief.  For  if  you  say,  in  any  other 
part  of  England,  that  you  are  come  from  Man- 
chester, you  are  set  down  for  a  thief  at  once.  .  It 
is  something  the  same  with  London,  Birmingham, 
and  Liverpool ;  but  they  say  that  Manchester  and 


these  fellowships  were  to  be  abolished,  and  their 
receipts  applied  to  the  education  of  the  people, 
what  an  extensive  benefit  would  be  conferred  upon 
the  working  class!  and  what  would  the  world 
suffer  by  the  loss  ? 

The  great  hall  of  the  Lancastrian  school  is  de- 
corated in  a  rather  peculiar  way.     At  one  end  is 


Birmingham  contain  more  thieves  than  London  !  painted  up  the  Bible,  with  the  British «rms  resting 
and  Liverpool  put  together.  The  thieves  of  Man-  upon  it,  and  round  the  walls,  figures  in  large  let- 
chester  and  Liverpool  are  considered  the  most  ex-  tcrs  the  much-lauded  snying  of  George  III.: 
pcrienccd.  They  are  mostly  of  Irish  parentage  "  May  every  poor  child  in  my  dominions  be  cna- 
and  are  the  cunningest  of  all."  jbled  to  read  the  Bible!"  This  royal  wish  has 

The  number  of  uneducated  and  neglected  chil-  remained  as  empty  and  fruitless  as  that  other 
dren,  who  grow  up  in  vice  and  ignorance,  in  the  equally  famous  saying  of  Henri  Quatre's,  that  lie 
streets  of  Manchester,  made  me  very  anxious  to  wished  every  poor  man  in  his  kingdom  might  have 
investigate  the  state  of  the  schools  of  this  town.  a  fowl  boiling  in  his  pot.  The  outward  arrangc- 

Including  day  schools,  evening  schools,  infant ,  mcnU  of  the  school  are  thoroughly  excellent,  and 
schools,  dame  schools,  common  boy  and  girl  ]  the  appearance  of  the  children,  although,  as  the 
schools,  grammar  schools,  charity  schools,  und  director  told  me,  they  mostly  came  from  the  poorest 
superior  private  boarding  schools,  Manchester  con-  and  meanest  districts  of  Manchester,  was  re- 
tains in  all  nearly  1000  schools,  and  about  60,000  markalily  satisfaclory.  They  all  looked  healthy, 
scholars.  I  myself  visited  only  three  schools  in  lively,  clean,  and  decently  dressed. 
Manchester;  the  Royal  Lancastrian  School,  the  All  the  children  are  instructed  at  the  same  time 
Blue  Coat  Hospital,  and  the  Grammar  School.  <  in  the  same  room,  by  the  same  teacher,  who  selects 

The  Royal  Lancastrian  School  of  Manchester  is  from  among  the  children  themselves,  his  undcr- 
probably  the  largest  and  most  interesting  yet  esta-  teachers  and  inspectors.  For  such  of  my  readers 
Wished  on  the  Lancastrian  system.  It  was  founded  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  Lancastrian  system, 
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a  short  account  of  it,  as  pursued  at  this  school,  thirty  visitors,  while  in  former  years  it  could 
may  not  be  without  interest.  The  benches  ^tand  boast  of  hundreds,  and  of  highly  distinguished  and 
in  two  long  rows,  one  for  the  girls  and  one  for  the  illustrious  names. 

boys;  between  the  benches  a  considerable  space  is  |  The  Blue  Coat  Hospital  is  a  well-endowed  old 
left.  Each  bench  is  occupied  by  a  certain  num-  school,  which  educates  eighty  poor  boys  at  once, 
ber  of  scholars,  and  is  placed  under  the  superin-  In  Manchester  it  is  generally  called  "the  College." 
tendence  of  a  monitor.  There  are  108  ol  these  The  scholars,  in  their  long  dark  robes,  their  lofty 
monitors  in  the  school.  Several  benches  are  old  church,  their  great  halls,  their  ancient  and 
placed  under  the  direction  of  an  "  inspecting  wealthy  library,  all  have  a  certain  monastic  ap- 
monitor,"  who  sits  at  a  little  raised  desk,  with  his  pearance  and  character.  The  costume  of  the 
face  to  the  benches.  Of  these  there  arc  sixty,  scholars,  their  long  blue  tunic,  yellow  under 
Several  such  classes  are  governed  by  one  upper  clothes  and  blue  stockings,  has  remained  precisely 
monitor,  called  a  "captain."  These  captains  walk  the  same  as  when  the  school  was  first  established, 
up  and  down  before  their  classes,  keeping  a  vigi-  by  the  "  worthy  Humphrey  Chetham,"  in  the  mid- 
lant  eye  on  all  that  goes  on,  and  noting  down  on  die  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
their  little  tablets,  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  The  scholurs  are  the  children  of  poor  but  re- 
monitors  and  scholars.  There  are  twenty-eight  spcctable  parents,  and  must  all  be  brought  up  to 
captains  in  the  school.  Finally  come  the  four  some  particular  handicraft.  When  we  consider 
captain-generals,  of  whom  there  is  one  always  what  a  noble  renown  the  old  worthy  has  earned 
walking  round  the  school,  to  keep  order,  and  for  himself  by  this  foundation,  what  benefits  he 
watch  the  conduct  of  captains  and  monitors.  has  conferred,  and  still  will  confer,  upon  future 

Of  course  the  captains  and  monitors  are  never  generations,  and  what  blessings  have  glorified  his 
all  on  duty  at  once,  but  relieve  guard ;  for  it  is;  memory  for  two-hundred  years,  we  cannot  help 
requisite  that  they  should  at  the  same  time  be] wondering  how  the  wealthy  can  ever  resist  the 
receiving  their  own  education.  The  teacher  him- . temptation  of  thus  building  up  for  themselves  an 
self  instructs  only  the  captains  and  captair.-gene-  .immortal  monument  in  the  gratitude  and  reverence 
rals ;  each  in  turn,  as  he  is  relieved  from  his  in-  of  posterity.  Many  might  do  so  at  little  or  no 
spccting  post.  Some  of  the  captains  are  always  sacrifice.  If  among  every  hundred  or  every  thou- 
busy,  instructing  those  of  the  inspecting  monitors  , sand  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  who  attained 
who  are  off  duty ;  and  these  again  instruct  the  ! great  wealth,  only  one  were  to  think  and  act  like 
lower  monitors  in  the  same  way.  These  last,  old  Humphrey  Chetham,  the  whole  land  would  be 
mostly  little  fellows  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  'crowded  with  similar  beneficent  institutions.  But 
have  each  their  ten  or  twelve  scholars  under  j  these  people  seem  all  to  carry  in  their  hearts  the 
them.  precept  which  old  Chetham  only  bore  on  his  coat 

The  lowest  classes,  who  are  still  learning  their  of  arms:  "  Quod  tuum,  tcne !" 

letters,  are  called  alphabet  classes;  those  who  are  j  The  Grammar  School  is  another  old  establish- 
learning  to  spell,  a-b-ab  classes;  and  those  who  can  ment,  which  dates  as  far  back  as  1520.  It  for- 
read  words,  reading  classes.  Every  month  a  merly  confined  its  instruction  to  the  classics,  but 
general  examination  of  teachers  is  held,  and  a  an  English  school  has  recently  been  added  toil, 
general  promotion  of  advanced  scholars  from  one.  In  going  over  this  school  I  was  astonished  at  the 
class  into  another.  The  benches  and  classes  are  quantity  of  inscriptions  and  engravings  which 
all  numbered,  so  that  the  inspecting  captain  can  covered  the  walls,  benches,  tables,  and  desks.  Ca- 
•asily  note  down  his  remarks  on  any  offender  ^nals,  railroads,  and  rivers,  with  barges,  ships,  and 
without  inquiring  after  his  name.  I  met  a  little  locomotives  upon  them,  seemed  the  favourite  sub- 
captain  only  twelve  years  of  age,  who  had  just  jects.  The  same  hieroglyphics  often  ran  along 
noted  down  on  his  tablet:  "Monitor  N.  3  a-play- 'several  places,  each  continuing  the  work  of  his 
ing."  The  entrance  of  the  scholars,  their  seating  ^neighbour. 

themselves,  their  standing  up  for  morning  prayers.  The  cotton  mannfacture  of  Manchester  must, 
their  marching  out  for  recreation,  and  their  final  of  course,  be  the  first  subject  to  attract  the  stran- 
breaking  up,  all  are  conducted  with  -more  than  ger's  interest.  Cotton — this  gigantic  Hercules,  of 
military,  with  machine-like  regularity.  whose  power  the  world  did  not  dream  a  hundred 

The  teacher  himself  gives  his  orders  from  a  years  ago,  but  which  now  unites  and  severs  empires, 
high  tribune,  towards  which  the  faces  of  all  scho-  and  forms  the  support,  the  occupation,  and  the 
lars  are  turned.  There  are  also  little  telegraphs  chief  interest  of  millions  of  human  beings  ;  cotton 
put  up  between  the  benches,  by  means  of  which  is  the  grand  central  force  which  holds  together 
telegraphic  signals  are  conveyed  to  the  monitors  this  youthful  giant — Manchester, 
and  captains.  General  orders  to  the  whole  school ;  I  remember  once  upon  a  time,  in  my  younger 
are  preceded  by  the  sharp  ringing  of  a  loud  bell,  days,  a  friend  made  me  blush  to  confesss  my  igno- 
The  regularity  and  order  with  which  every  thing  'nnce  of  the  situation  of  the  town  of  Burg,  near 
is  carried  on  affords  the  same  sort  of  pleasure  to  Berlin,  by  exclaiming,  "What?  Not  know  whero 
the  spectator,  that  is  afforded  by  the  spectacle  of  a  Burg  is,  a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants  ?  Oh  !  for 
great  machine  at  work.  'shame!"  But  in  England,  one  gets  hardened  in 

The  instruction  is  confined  to  reading,  writing,  ignorance,  more  especially  in  Lancashire,  where  a 
and  arithmetic.  Few  of  the  children  remain  Ion-  man  would  never  have  done  blushing,  if  he  were  to 
ger  than  fifteen  months  at  the  school,  being  gene-  do  so  every  time  he  discovered  a  town  of  10,000 
rally  taken  away  by  their  parents  as  soon  as  an  inhabitants,  of  which  he  had  previously  known 
employment  can  be  found  for  them.  I  was  sorry  nothing.  Within  a  circle  drawn  round  Manchester 
to  observe,  when  I  looked  at  the  stranger's  book  at  a  little  more  than  a  dozen  English  miles  from 
of  the  school,  that  this  institution  had  not  attracted  its  Exchange,  there  would  be  found,  among  others, 
so  much  public  attention  of  late  as  it  used  to  do.  the  following  great  towns,  all  of  which  have  more 
During  the  whole  of  last  year  it  received  only .  than  12,000  inhabitants.  Ashton-on-the-Lyne 
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35,000  ;  Great  Bolton,  28,000  ;  Little  Bolton,  thirteen  are  not  to  work  more  than  nine  hours  a 
12,800;  Dean,  22,900;  Bury,  15,000;  Dunkin-!day;  but  all  over  thirteen  work  twelve  hours  a 
field,  15,600 ;  Ecles,  28,000 ;  Leigh,  20,000 ;  Mac-  j  day.  The  distribution  of  these  twelve  hours  is  of 
clesfield,  23,000;  Middlcton,  14,000;  Oldham,' course  left  to  the  employer.  In  OrclPs  Mill  that 
32,000;  Oldham,  with  Prestwich,  67,000;  Prcs-j  distribution  was  as  follows:  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
ton,  36,000;  Pilkington,  11,000;  Rochdale,  58,000;  morning  work  begins,  and  continues  till  eight, 
Saddleworth,  16,000;  Stockport,  66,000;  Warring. |  when  half-an-hour's  interval  is  allowed  for  break- 
ton,  19,000;  VVigan,  44,000.  Most  of  these  towns  fast.  At  half-past  eight  work  begins  again,  and 
are  so  many  Manchesters  in  miniature,  and  they  goes  on  till  twelve,  when  an  hour's  interval  is 
are  all  exclusively  occupied  and  maintained  by  j  allowed  for  dinner.  From  one  till  four  forms  the 
the  cotton  manufacture.  third  working  period,  followed  by  another  interval 


The  factory  which  I  visited,  that  of  Messrs. 
Orell,  commonly  called  Orell's  Mill,  was  recom- 
mended to  me  as  one  of  the  finest  in  Manchester, 
and  as  one  in  which  all  the  newest  improvements 
in  machinery  had  been  adopted.  Down  to  the 


of  half-an-hour.  At  half  past  four  they  begin  and 
continue  till  eight,  when  at  last  machines  and 
labourers  leave  off  for  the  night. 

Every  manufacturing  district  has  its  own  fac- 
tory-inspector,  to    whom,    in    cases   of   abuse   of 


present  day  the  machinery  used  in  the  cotton  |  power,  or  other  grievances,  all  parties  may  apply 
making  has  continued  to  improve  with  astonishing  for  arbitration.  The  name  and  address  of  this 
rapidity  and  regularity.  At  present  the  sorting  ]  factory-inspector  is  pasted  up  in  large  letters  in 
and  putting  in  of  the  raw  cotton,  and  the  catching  the  hall  of  the  factory. 


tip  of  broken  threads,  are  the  only  operations,  in 
the  whole  manufacture,  which  arc  carried  on  by 
human  hands.  The  cleaning,  combing,  twisting, 


If  England  were  not  so  rich  in  wonders  of  tho 
same  kind,  the  stranger  might  fancy  the  appear- 
ance of  Slockport  unique  in  the  world.  The 


rolling,  and  all  the   other  innumerable  operations  houses  of  Stockport  rise  up  the  deep  sides  of  a 

required,  are  all  performed  by  machinery.     Even  valley,  watered   by  the  river  on  which  the  town 

the   feeding  with  fuel  of  the  steam-engines  em-  stands.     Over  the  whole  gulf,  right  over  town  and 

ployed  is  taken  out  of  the  hands   of  human  la-  river,  from  height  to  height,  stretches  a  gigantic 


bourcrs,  and  is  accomplished  by  machines  called 
self-feeders.  One  of  these,  which  I  saw  at  Orell's 
Mill,  supplied  an  enormous  steam-engine  of  240 
horse- power  with  all  the  coals  it  required. 

Orell's  Mill  is  a  very  complete  factory ;  the  cot- 
ton is  brought  to  it  raw  from  America  or-  Egypt, 
and  it  is  here  cleaned,  spun,  and  woven.  It  em- 
ploys no  less  than  1300  looms.  These  are  all 
placed  in  one  great  weaving  room,  in  which  650 
girls  are  constantly  at  work.  The  humming, 
beating,  and  whirring  of  all  these  looms  filled  the 
room  with  a  noise  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea.  The 
power-loom  is  said,  not  only  to  work  ten  times  as 
fast  as  the  hand-loom,  but  a  great  deal  belter;  the 
woof  is  more  smooth  and  even,  because  the  stroke 


viaduct,  across  which  passes  the  railway  to 
London.  The  twenty-two  arches  of  this  viaduct 
are  a  hundred  feet  high.  Even  in  England  this  is 
a  striking  and  magnificent  work. 

I  was  curious  to  see  the  calico-printing  process 
which  completes  the  preparation  of  the  printed 
cottons.  For  that  purpose  I  visited  one  of  the 
principal  printing-works.  The  printing  process  is 
now  almost  entirely  carried  on  with  copper-plates, 
upon  which  the  pattern  is  engraved.  Nevertheless 
I  found  in  one  part  of  the  building  a  few  of  the 
old  "  block  printers,"  who  were  cutting  wooden 
blocks,  and  printing  with  them  after  the  old 
fashion.  Their  old  occupation  is  going  more  and 
more  out  of  demand,  and  all  the  block-printers  will 


of  the  machine  is  more  regular  than  that  of  the  |  very  soon  have  perished  of  hunger  and  neglect, 
human  hand.  Orell's  Mill  has  its  own  particular!  Of  late  years  these  printing-works,  like  so  many 
steam. worked  water-engine,  which  commands  the :  other  houses  in  Manchester,  work  only  half-time, 
whole  nine  stories  of  the  building,  and  is  capable ;  employing  only  half  ihcir  labourers.  In  some 
of  drenching  it  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  parts  of  the  building,  I  found  groups  of  poor, 
water  in  a  few  minutes.  The  workpeople  deter- [  unoccupied  labourers  sitting  warming  them- 
mined  to  let  the  engine  play,  in  order  to  show  us  selves  by  the  fire-places,  sunk  in  a  sort  of 
•its  power.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  water  melancholy  stupor.  "It  is  heartbreaking,  sir,  to 
entered  the  pump  than  numbers  of  heads  were,  see  these  men,"  said  the  overseer  who  accompanied 
thrust  from  the  windows,  shouting  and  jjcsticub-  me.  "Men  who  would  so  gladly  work,  but  whom, 
ting.  We  had  the  steam-engine  stopped,  and  on  if  we  would  keep  ourselves  out  of  the  Gazette,  we 
going  in  found  to  our  consternation  that  in  a  few  are  obliged  to  deprive  of  employment.  As  we 
seconds  half  a  floor  had  been  deluged  with  water,  allow  them  to  warm  themselves  at  our  fires  in  this 
The  plugs  of  the  pipes  running  through  the  build. 'cold  weather,  they  come  here  and  sit  idle  and  sad 
ings  had  been  left  open,  and  had  thus  occasioned!  in  the  places  where  formerly  they  worked  so 
this  flood  among  1  he  cotton.  busily,  looking  enviously  at  those  work-people 

This  factory  is  one  of  the  best  built  of  any;  yet;  whom  we  arc  still  able  to  employ.  They  have  a 
I  found  the  air  intolerably  close  and  suffocating  better  roof  over  their  heads  here  than  in  their  own 
in  some  parts.  I  was  also  sorry  to  observe  the  miserable  dwellings." 

terrible  narrowness  of  the  passes  between  the!  I  was  pleased  with  the  humanity  of  the  manu- 
d.ingerous  machines  and  their  restless  and  gigantic  facturers  in  still  allowing  these  poor  people  shelter 
arms  and  wheels;  in  these  passes  the  floor  was:  and  warmth,  although  compelled  to  deprive  them 
also  extremely  smooth  and  slippery.  of  work  nml  wages.  When  in  London,  looking 

According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Factory  over  caricatures  of  the  distress  of  the  manufactur- 
Act  all  manufacturers  must  allow  their  labourers:  ing  districts,  or  when  on  the  continent,  listening 
two  holidays,  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday, 'to  descriptions  of  the  ignorance,  brutality,  and 
every  year,  and  eight  half-holidays  besides.  Chil- 1  lawlessness  of  the  English  manufacturing  popula- 
dren  under  nine  years  of  age  are  now  not  allowed  tion,  the  feeling  of  compassion  is  blunted,  and  the 
to  work  in  the  factories  at  all;  children  under |  most  terrible  facts  are  often  heard  with  compara. 
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five  indifference.  I  have  even  met  with  people  in  tion  at  first  excited  much  alarm  among  the  cork- 
France  and  Germany,  who  seemed  to  feel  a  sort  cutters,  but  certain  practical  difficulties  have 
of  malicious  exultation  in  hearing  and  recounting  hitherto  prevented  its  general  application, 
the  humiliations  of  proud  England.  But  to  see  the  ;  In  the  cotton  factory  belonging  to  Messrs, 
poor  sufferers  themselves  bowed  down  by  want  Birley  and  Company,  5000  gallons  of  oil,  and  fifty 
and  misery,  condemned  to  idleness  and  starvation,  hundred-weight  of  tallow,  are  annually  used  for 
while  willing  and  able  to  work,  and  to  hear  them  the  greasing  of  the  steam-engines.  On  such  a 
tell  thiir  melancholy  stories,  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  scale  are  even  the  most  trifling  operations 
heartrending  things  imaginable.  carried  on  in  Manchester. 

"  Who  are  you  then  ?"   said  I   to  an  old  man,  >      The  simple    instruments  with  which  our  fore- 
sitting  by  the  fire.  fathers   prepared    their   spinning-wheels,    were    a 
"Oh,  sir!  men  out  of  employment."                        chisel,  a  hammer,  a  saw,  a  file,  a  plane,  and  pin- 
"  What  is  your  business  ?"                                        cers.     And  even  now,  it  is  with  chisels,  hammers, 
"  I  am  a  block  printer,  sir,  but  in  this  stand-still  saws,  files,  plane,  and  pincers,  that  the  wonderful 
of  every   thing,   I   have   had  no  employment  for  machinery   employed    in   the   cotton    factories    is 
some  months."                                                             'made.     But  these  primitive  instruments  have  been 
"Cannot  you   find  other   employment?     Can  so  altered,  varied,  and  magnified,  of  late  years, so 
you  do  nothing  else  ?"          .                                       wonderfully  changed  in  proportions,  numbers,  and 
"No,  sir,  I   have  been  brought  up  for  block-  ^dimensions,  that  it  is  now  scarcely  possible  to  re. 
printing,  and  I  have  been  a  block-printer  all  my  |  cognise  them.     There  is    no  town   in   the  world 
lifetime.     I  understand  nothing  else.    Besides,  the  i  where  the  spectator  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
whole   country  is  at  a  stand-still  now.      In  my 'seeing  so  many  splendid  machinesy-and  machine, 
lime  I  had  a  cow,  and  a  little  garden,  which  my  making  processes,  as  at  Manchester.     I  had  here 
wife  attended  to.     My  wife  died  last  summer,  and  the  pleasure  of  visiting  one  of  the  greatest  machine. 


all  the  other  things  are  gone  away,  by  the  badness 
of  the  times." 

"  Do  not  despair,  the  times  may  mend." 


making  establishments  in  the  world  ;  namely,  the 
so-called  Atlas- works  of  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Roberts. 
These  gentlemen  have  two  manufactories,  one  for 


"  Oh,  no  hope,  sir  !  Starving  is  our  lot !  No  general  machine-making,  the  other  for  the  manu- 
hope,  sir !  no  hope!"  muttered  the  old  man  in  a|facture  of  locomotive  engines,  and  of  those  enor- 
trembling  voice,  sighing  deeply,  and  turning  his  nious  tools  used  in  the  making  of  machines.  I 
eyes  back  to  the  blazing  coals.  visited  first  the  latter  establishment,  at  which,  as  I 

While  I  was  still  standing  by  these  people,  one  |  was  informed,  forty-nine  locomotives  had  been 
of  the  overseers  came  in,  and  called  to  one  of  the  built  during  the  last  year.  This  number  at  first 
poor  fellows,  with  the  welcome  words  :  "  Tom,  I ,  struck  me  as  rather  inconsiderable,  but  I  was  told 
have  got  a  job  for  you!"  The  rest  looked  in  •  it  was  the  largest  number  ever  yet  manufactured 
silent  envy  at  the  happy  Tom.  Had  it  not  been  there  in  one  year.  It  was  expected,  however,  that 
for  the  melancholy  impression  of  this  scene,  the  the  number  for  the  current  year  would  amount  to 
many  interesting  operations  and  processes  which  eighty. 

we  saw  at  the  priming-works  would  have  afforded  Mr.  Sharp  died  a  short  time  ago,  and  his  funeral 
us  much  pleasure.  One  of  the  most  interesting  was  attended  by  all  his  mechanics  and  work-people, 
divisions,  was  the  pattern-room,  in  which  were  800  in  number.  As  not  one  of  these  workmen 
3000  copper  cylinders,  covered  with  engraved  had  weekly  wages  less  than  twenty-five  shillings, 
patterns.  Each  of  these  cylinders  had  cost,  for  ,  and  many  earned  four  or  five  pounds,  a  week,  the 
metal  and  engraving,  from  10/.  to  20/.  I  was  told  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  carry  on  such  a 
that  a  pattern  seldom  stands  longer  than  a  twelve-  business  must  be  enormous. 

month,  and  that  even  those  which  are  most  sue-  From  the  locomotive  department  we  were  con- 
cessful,  never  last  more  than  two  years.  The  de-  ducted  to  the  "  mule  and  loom  department,"  in 
signers  and  engravers  of  these  patterns  are  of  which  the  spinning  and  weaving  machines  are 
course  well  paid,  since  a  great  deal  both  of  manufactured,  with  all  their  latest  improvements; 
chemical  knowledge,  skill,  and  imagination  is  re.  and  thence  to  the  tool  department,  which  is  the 
quired  to  make  a  good  pattern -designer.  There  are  most  interesting  to  the  uninitiated  spectator.  Here 
many  Frenchmen  always  employed  in  this  branch  may  be  seen  saws,  planes,  hammers,  and  chisels, 
of  the  manufacture,  who  are  said  to  have  more  of  astonishing  variety  and  gigantic  proportions; 
taste  than  the  English  designers.  machines  whose  delicacy  and  precision  of  working 

There  are  in  Manchester,  four  "  India-rubber-  is,  in  spite  of  their  power  and  dimensions,  equal  to 
web,  or  water-proof-clothing  establishments,"  that  of  the  watchmaker's  minutest  tools.  Here  are 
which  are  exclusively  occupied  in  preparing  this  ["  barcutting  machines,"  which  are  incessantly  em- 
Indian  gum  for  all  its  various  useful  purposes. ,  ployed  in  chopping  and  splitting  huge  beams  of 
One  of  these  establishments,  that  of  Messrs,  iron,  as  if  they  were  wax  ;  and  "  planing  machines," 
Birley  and  Company,  uses  no  less  than  250,000  which  pass  swiftly  and  easily  over  huge  iron  sur- 
pounds  of  the  gum  a  year,  and  100,000  gallons  of  faces,  smoothing  them  down  as  if  they  were  but 
spirits  for  melting  it.  As  the  clothes  man ufac-  'velvet,  although  the  resistance  to  the  plane  is  often 
tured  of  this  material  require  to  be  sewn  with 'equal  to  that  of  twenty  hundred  weight. 
India-rubber-thread,  in  order  to  be  water-proof  in  ;  All  the  machines,  engines,  and  tools,  which  are 
the  seams,  and  as  this  is  not  understood  by  ordi-jto  be  cut  or  cast  in  iron  in  these  great  establish, 
nary  tailors,  a  great  sewing  establishment  is  con-'ments,  have  to  be  previously  exactly  modelled  in 
nected  with  the  manufactory.  One  of  the  newest  wood,  in  order  that  any  practical  defects  may  be  dis. 
applications  of  India-rubber,  is  that  of  superseding  covered  and  remedied.  These  wooden  models  are 
bottle-corks,  by  a  preparation  of  wool  and  India-  caHed  patterns,  and  are  made  of  hard  firm  woods, 
rubber,  which  forms  a  tight  elastic  substance,  very  such  as  mahogany:  when  accepted,  these  models 
much  like  the  wood  of  the  cork-tree.  This  invcn-  are  painted,  and  placed  in  a  great  room  called  the 
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pattern-room,  which  is,  of  course,  a  very  interest- 
ing  department  of  the  manufactory. 

There  are  some  people  who  find  nothing  but  sub- 
jects of  vexation  and  grumbling  in  visits  to  these 
great  manufactories,  on  account  of  the  dust,  dirt, 


the  slightest  tinge  of  brown  or  blue.  Goods  must 
also  be  packed  differently  for  different  nations  ;  thus, 
at  Messrs.  Potters,'  I  saw  bales  of  cotton  intended 
for  China,  packed  in  the  Chinese  manner  and  deco- 
rated with  bright,  tasteful  little  pictures,  reprcsent- 


stunning  noises,  unpleasant  smells,  and  close  air,  ing  Chinese  customs,  ceremonies,  costumes,  &,c. 
with  which  they  arc  annoyed  at  such  places.  But  Nor  must  the  manner  of  transport  used  in  the  in- 
whoever  can  turn  his  attention  away  from  these  terior  of  the  countries  for  which  they  arc  intended 
petty  grievances,  and  fix  it  on  the  many  interesting,  I  be  forgotten  in  the  packing  of  the  goods.  Wares 
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astonishing,  and  I  might  almost  say,  sublime  re- 
sults of  human  skill,  invention,  and  industry,  which 
are  here  presented  to  his  senses  and  thoughts,  will 
acknowledge,  that  there  is  an  enjoyment  in  such 
scenes,  seldom  surpassed  in  any  place,  an  enjoy- 
ment  belonging  exclusively  to  this  most  wonderful 
country,  of  a  tiuly  wonderful  age 

The  English  workmen  in  the  Manchester  manu- 
factories generally  answered,  when  I  requested 
them  to  show  me  any  thing :  "  Yes,  certainly,  sir, 
we  will  show  you  all,  and  tell  you  which  is  which." 


to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  elephants,  camels,  or 
lamas,  must  be  differently  packed  from  those  to  be 
conveyed  by  wagons,  canals,  or  railwn ys. 

As  the  wares  contained  in  the  great  bales,  gome 
'of  which  weigh  more  than  fifteen  hundred- weight 
are  often  of  a  very  mi>cellancous  kind,  little  pat- 
tern-books are  sent  off  with  each  bale,  containing 
not  only  the  quantity,  quality,  price,  &,c.,  of  the 
different  goods,  but  a^neat  little  specimen  of  each. 
Thus  the  foreign  merchant  on  receiving  his  bale 
of  goods,  need  not  take  the  trouble  of  unpacking 


I  had  already  seen  "  which  was  which,"  in  all  the  it,  but  need  only  turn  over  the  instinctive  and 
principal  manufactories  of  Manchester,  and  was  entertaining  pages  of  the  elegant  little  pattern- 
now  only  anxious  to  enter  those  great  warehouses,  [book,  to  settle  and  direct  the  further  destination  of 


wherein  the  productions  of  all  these  wonderful  ma- 
chines are  collected  in  tempting  profusion  and  or- 
der, to  charm  the  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  all 
nations  in  both  hemispheres. 

There  are,  in  Manchester,  upwards  of  1000 
immense  manufactories.  The  great  mercantile 
firms  which  mediate  between  the  manufacturers 
and  the  public,  are  in  number  360,  among  which 
are  many  German,  Spanish,  Greek,  French,  and 
other  foreign  houses.  These  merchants  have  all 
great  warehouses  or  magazines,  where  their  goods 
are  stored  up.  Of  late  years,  these  warehouses 
have  increased  so  much  in  number,  that  they  form 
long  streets,  containing  no  dwelling-houses  at  all. 
Of  there  the  chief  is  Mosley  Street. 

I  visited  the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Potter,  in  this 
street ;  it  is  a  great  building  six  stories  high,  the 
upper  floors  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  lighter, 
and  the  lower  by  the  heavier  goods.  As  the  great 
quantities  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  perpetually 
traversing  Manchester,  between  the  different  spin- 
ning, weaving,  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  and 
exporting  establishments,  could  not  be  conveyed 
by  the  ordinary  means,  witliout  great  loss  of  time 
and  trouble,  a  kind  of  conveyance  called  vans  have 
been  lately  introduced,  consisting  of  enormous, 


what  it  contains.  Duplicate  copies  of  all  these 
little  pattern-books  are  kept  at  the  warehouse,  with 
names  and  dates  in  full,  and  these  arc,  after  a 
time,  bound  up  in  great  folio  volumes,  with  all 
their  specimens  complete.  These  volumes,  all 
ranged  in  order  on  their  shelves,  form  a  crnsider- 
able  library  in  many  warehouses. 

The  following  instances  will  show  the  impor- 
tance of  which  these  pattern-books  may  sometimes 
be  to  the  merchant.  A  South  American  merchant 
had  ordered  a  quantity  of  cotton  goods  of  a  parti- 
cular pattern,  from  a  house  in  Manchcsler,  and 
they  were  sent  him  us  directed.  After  some  years 
this  merchant  wrote  back,  that  the  wares  he  had 
received  had  been  of  a  bad  quality  All  his  cus- 
tomers had  complained  of  the  cotton,  for  after  a 
short  time  innumerable  liltlc  holes  had  appeared 
all  over  it,  and  it  had  thus  become  useless.  This 
the  merchant  attributed  to  some  fault  in  its  prepa- 
ration at  Manchester,  and  he  now  demanded 
recompense  from  his  Manchester  correspondent, 
for  the  great  damage  he  had  thus  sustained  in  his 
business.  The  Manchester  merchant  turned  back 
to  his  pattern-book  for  that  date  and  found  the 
patlerns  therein  quite  whole  and  uninjured.  He 
now  presented  these  before  the  proper  tribunal, 


square,  watertight    boxes,  placed  on  springs   and  [and  also  procured  testimonies  from  several  persons 
wheels,  which  are  capable  of  conveying  immense  in  England  who  had  used  the  cotton  in  question, 


masses  of  goods,  in  a  comparatively  small  compass 
and  short  space  of  time.  At  the  great  warehouses, 
sucli  as  that  of  Messrs.  Potter,  machines  called 
"steam  hoists,"  are  used,  for  raising  goods  into  the 
vans ;  these  little  steam-engines  stand  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  raise  great  bales  of  goods  witli  cxtraor- 


showing  that  no  traces  of  similar  decay  had  been 
observed.  A  number  of  experiments  were  now 
made  upon  the  cotton,  and  it  was  at  last  disco- 
vered, that  the  pattern,  although  durable  enough 
in  the  cold,  dump  climate  of  England,  could  not 
stand  the  intense  heat  of  Brazil,  because  a  certain 


dinary  ease  and  celerity.  Besides  this  steam-en-little  green  blossom  occurring  very  frequently  in 
gine,  no  less  than  fifty  workmen  were  constantly  the  pattern,  had  been  dyed  with  a  preparation 
employed  in  the  warehouse,  in  packing  and  un- !  capable  of  being  chemically  affected  and  injured 


packing  the  bales. 


by  intense  heat,  and  had  thus  occasioned  the  little 


Every  country  has  its  particular  partialities  in  holes  complained  of.  As,  however,  this  discovery 
the  goods  it  purchases ;  or  as  the  Belfast  merchants  had  never  been  made  before,  and  the  cotton  had 
say,  "every  market  has  its  whim."  The  specu-jbeen  sent  as  it  was  ordered, the  Manchester  house 
lating  merchant  must  always  be  well  acquainted  was  exonerated  from  all  blame.  In  the  following 
with  these,  no  less  than  with  the  real  wants  and  case  the  result  was  different.  An  Asiatic  mer- 
customs  of  each  nation.  From  the  Manchester  chant  wrote  that  the  woollen  cloth  he  had  received, 
warehouses  great  quantities  of  black  cloth  are  an-  was  rovcred  with  little  brown  specks,  which 
nually  sent  to  Italy,  in  order  to  clothe  the  innurac-  materially  injured  its  appearance  and  value.  The 
rable  priests  of  that  country  ;  but  this  black  cloth  patterns  were  examined,  and  no  similar  spots  were 
must  always  be  of  a  particular  coal-black,  without  found.  Experiment,  however,  soon  proved  that  the 
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cloth,  when  sent  off,  must  have  still  contained  a 
considerable  quantity  of  animal  fat,  from  which 
the  manufacturers  had  not  sufficiently  purified  it. 
The  tremendous  pressure  lo  which  the  cloth  was 
subjected  in  its  bales,  had  squeezed  out  this  fat  in 
the  shape  of  brown  spots  on  the  surface.  The 
manufacturer  bore  the  blame,  and  had  to  pay  the 
loss  of  both  merchants. 

The  pattern-books  form  an  astonishing1  series  of 
witnesses  to  the  vanity,  refinement,  and  caprice  of 
the  world,  in  the  nature  of  its  whims,  as  to  this 
one  article  of  cotton.  Perpetually  is  the  fashion  of 
every  market  changing,  as  to  colour,  pattern, 
quality,  and  packing. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  goods  piled  up  in  the 
warehouses  of  Manchester — the  close  vicinity  in 
which  the  number  of  its  railways  places  it,  to  the 
woollen  factories  of  Leeds,  the  shawl  and  handker- 
chief makers  of  Macclesficld,  the  silk  weavers  of 
Coventry,  the  merino  dealers  of  Bradford,  the 
light  cotton  wares  of  Preston,  and  the  heavy  cotton 
goods  of  Halifax,  &.C.,  &c., — the  energy  and  rapi- 
dity  of  its  steam-gianl,  the  universal  servant  of  all 
work,  which,  like  Lord  Chatham,  "  tramples  on 
impossibilities," — all  the  extraordinary  means  and 
appliances  which  stand  at  the  command  of  its 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  combined  with  the 
industry,  talent,  and  energy  of  these  merchants 
and  manufacturers  themselves — all  these  things 
contribute  to  render  Manchester  beyond  dispute 
the  manufacturing  capital  of  the  world.  Among 
the  most  interesting  places  in  such  a  town,  must 
of  course  be  the  Exchange,  the  parliament,  of  the 
cotton  lords,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  The  Man- 
chester Exchange  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  spacious  in  England.  Tuesday  is  the  prin- 
cipal business  day  at  this  place,  and  one  o'clock 
the  chief  business  hour,  or  the  time  of  "high 
change,"  as  it  is  called  at  Manchester.  On  the 
evening  before  the  morning  on  which  I  visited  this 
Exchange,  the  important  news  from  Asia  had 
arrived,  bringing  simultaneous  tidings  of  the  peace 
with  China  and  the  terminination  of  the  Indian 
war.  The  effect  of  this  intelligence,  I  was  told, 
had  been  immense,  and  the  rejoicings  of  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  unbounded.  Agreements, 
contracts,  and  purchases  of  extraordinary  number 
and  importance,  had  been  transacted  only  a  few 
hours  after  the  receipt  of  this  news,  upon  the 
strength  of  it.  I  expected  to  find  nothing  but 
jubilee,  exultation,  and  merry  faces,  on  the  Ex- 
change. What  As  my  surprise,  however,  to  see 
nothing  of  the  kind  !  The  merchants  looked  as 
grave,  busy,  and  sober  as  ever;  the  whispering 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  a  lit'le  more  earnest — 
although  he  must  have  had  a  very  fine  ear  who 
could  discover  this — the  movements  of  the  mer- 
chants, from  one  group  to  the  other,  might  have 
been  a  little  more  animated  than  usual ;  but  that 
was  all.  English  exultation  is  very  quiet  and 
sober,  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  more  heartfelt  and  intense 
than  it  would  be  if  it  found  vent  in  garlands,  songs, 
dances,  and  trumpet-shouts,  as  in  an  old  Greek 
triumph. 

A  "  Newsroom"  is  connected  with  the  Ex- 
change of  Manchester,  as  with  all  English  ex- 
changes. At  this  room  are  received,  on  an  ave- 
rage, 140  periodicals,  English  and  foreign,  every 
day.  On  Saturday,  when  the  weekly  papers  are 
published,  186  is  the  usual  number. 

Periodical  literature   is   that  which  flourishes 


most  at  Manchester.  In  this  city  arc  published 
five  or  six  of  those  colossal  English  morning 
papers,  of  which  the  simple  German  reader 
wonderingly  asks  himself,  how  any  body  can  read 
them  from  beginning  to  end  over  his  after-dinner 
pipe  !  Every  number  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
alone,  contains  thirty-six  thick  close-printed 
columns,  each  of  which  contains  the  matter  often 
gnod-sized  octavo  pages;  so  that  each  number  con- 
tains as  much  as  a  thick  octavo  volume  !  News- 
papers, however,  are  the  only  branch  of  literature 
which  is  much  encouraged  at  Manchester. 

When  I  was  in  Manchester,  most  of  the  scien- 
tific, artistic,  and  literary  institutions  of  the  town, 
(in  which  it  was  never  wealthy.)  were  in  a  very 
decaying  state.  The  Zoological  Society  was 
selling  its  wild  beasts  by  auction  ;  the  owners  of 
the  Royal  Theatre  had  just  been  declared  bank- 
rupt; the  AthentEum  was  fast  falling  into  ruins; 
the  Lancastrian  School  was  losing  support.  In  a 
place  where  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  trade  is  s-o 
dominant,  as  in  Manchester,  such  institutions  are 
sure  to  be  the  first  victims  of  any  general  depres- 
sion in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  world. 

Manchester,  like  most  of  the  other  great  English 
towns,  contains  a  Royal  Institution  for  the  en- 
couragement of  artists,  at  which  is  held  every  year 
an  exhibition  of  old  and  new  paintings.  When  I 
visited  it,  the  exhibition  contained  500  pictures, 
mostly  by  English  artists.  Few  of  these  repre- 
sented great  historical  scenes,  and  there  were 
scarcely  any  Biblical  pictures.  Remembering  the 
prominent  part  which  Biblical  scenes  play  in  all 
similar  exhibitions  on  the  continent,  and  being 
well  aware  of  how  much  the  Bible  is  read  and  stu- 
died in  England,  this  feet  rather  surprised  me. 
The  greater  number  of  the  pictures  represented 
landscapes,  and  most  of  these  were  scenes  on  the 
Rhine  and  Italy,  or  other  parts  of  the  fashionable 
continental  tour.  There  were  also  plenty  of"  por- 
traits of  dogs,"  farmers'  boys,"  "  dead  game," 
"  horses  in  a  stable,"  and  other  such  favourite 
subjects  with  English  painters. 

Manchester  contains  two  of  the  so-called  "  Me- 
chanics' Institutions,"  which  have  of  late  years 
become  common  all  over  England.  These  institu- 
tions, designed  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of 
the  working-classes,  generally  contain  a  library,  a 
museum  of  some  kind,  a  lecture  room,  at  which 
popular  lectures  of  different  sorts  are  delivered,  and 
a  school  for  the  children  of  the  shareholders.  The 
largest  of  the  two  Mechanics'  Institutions  at  Man- 
chester, contained,  in  1841,  1092  shareholders. 

As  the  other  institution  is  smaller  than  this  one, 
the  number  of  shareholders  cannot  in  all  amount  to 
3000 ;  a  rather  scanty  support  for  such  institutions, 
in  a  town  like  Manchester.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting and  peculiar  part  of  these  institutions  are 
the  classes  for  mutual  instruction,  which  meet  to 
discuss  various  subjects  together,  and  to  read  aloud, 
and  criticise,  lectures  and  essays  composed  by  the 
different  members. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History,  established  at 
Manchester  a  few  years  ago,  already  occupies  one 
of  the  first  places  among  the  museums  of  Great 
Britain,  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  finding 
such  a  splendid  and  interesting  collection,  among 
the  chimneys  and  machines  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing metropolis.  Its  most  wealthy  department 
is  that  of  ornithology,  in  which  it  may  fairly  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  the  finest  museums  in  the 
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world.  The  famous  English  ornithologist,  Water-  the  idle  rich  and  the  idle  poor  the  industrious 
ton,  with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  middle  classes  push  their  eager  way — busy  manu- 
acquainted  in  England,  maintains  that  the  stuffed  faclurcrs,  inspectors,  overseers,  clerks,  and  mcr- 
birds,  in  Most  European  ornithological  collections,  chants.  Here  at  the  corner  of  the  street  stands 
.ire  mere  caricatures  of  nature,  owing  to  the  vil-  perhaps  some  poor  Hindoo  beggar,  dressed  in 
lanous  style  in  which  the  stuffing  has  been  per-  dirty  white  muslin,  his  dark  face  surmounted  by 
formed.  He  himself  has  a  real  passion  for  this  art  a  white  turhan,  holding  the  story  of  his  misfortunes, 
of  stuffing,  which  he  has  carried  to  an  cxtraordi-  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  in  his  hand.  One  of 
nary  perfection;  lie  often  occupies  half  a  year  in  these  Hindoo  beggars,  whom  I  saw  in  the  streets 
contriving  and  performing  the  stuffing  of  a  single  of  Manchester,  seemed  to  me  the  very  picture  of 
bird.  His  own  collection,  at  Watcrton  Hall,  is  a 'utter  desolation.  To  all  that  I  said  to  him  he 
real  masterpiece  in  its  way,  and  this  of  Manchester  could  only  answer  the  single  word:  "  Livapoo  ! 
approaches  nearer  to  it  in  perfection  than  any  Livapoo !"  meaning  probably  that  he  had  come 
thing  I  have  elsewhere  seen.  jfrom  Liverpool.  I  bought  one  of  the  papers 

I  was  displeased  to  find  in  this,  so-called  Mu-  lie  held  in  his  hand,  hoping  to  find  that  it  contained 
scum  of  Natural  History,  so  many  antiquarian  'some  account  of  himself  or  his  birth-place,  but  I 
relics,  and  ethnographical  and  historical  remains,  found  that  it  was  only  a  religious  tract, 
which,  however  interesting  in  themselves,  had  no  j  Among  these  busy  and  idle  crowds,  numbers  of 
business  whatever  here.  This  fault,  however,  is  hackney-coaches  and  cabs  pursue  their  way,  and 
not  peculiar  to  the  Museum  of  Manchester ;  it  is  Jin  still  greater  numbers,  the  carts,  wagons,  and 
more  or  less  the  defect  of  all  the  collections  of  vans,  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  of  all 
Europe.  This  barbarous  custom  of  spoiling  differ-  sorts  and  sizes,  hurry  along.  On  the  side  pave- 
ent  kinds  of  collections,  by  mixing  them  up  to-  ment  poor  girls,  laden  like  these  vans,  with  as 
gether,  without  order  or  classification,  has  survived  j  much  cotton  and  calico  as  they  can  carry,  drag 
from  those  bygone  times,  in  which  scientific  col-  thcm-elves  from  one  place  to  another.  These  arc 
lections  for  definite  purposes,  were  unknown,  and  [probably  the  workpeople  of  the  smaller  manufac- 
whcn  all  kinds  of  "  curiosities"  were  esteemed  jturers,  who,  unable  to  purchase  vans,  load  their 
equal  and  similar  in  value  and  importance.  It  is  Workpeople  in  this  unmerciful  manner, 
a  piece  of  barbarism  in  science,  thoroughly  un-  Let  us  now  turn  into  one  of  the  by-streets  which 
worthy  of  this  enlightened  nineteenth  century.  diverge  from  Market-street,  into  Mosley-strcct,  or 
The  celebrated  Arabian  charger,  Vizier,  pro- j  Cooper-street,  for  instance.  Here  stand  the  great 
scntcd  by  the  Sultan  Mohammed  to  the  Emperor  warehouses,  five  or  six  stories  high,  all  large  and 
Napolqpn,  is  preserved,  stuffed,  at  this  museum,  imposing,  some  of  them  stately  and  elegant.  At 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  museum,  might  these  warehouses  arc  all  brilliantly  lighted 
is  an  English  mummy,  that  of  a  Mrs.  Beswick,  I  from  top  to  bottom.  On  the  ground  floor  arc  the 
who  gave  orders  in  her  testament  that  her  body  counting-houses,  where  the  merchants  and  clerks 
should  not  be  buried,  but  should  be  embalmed, 'are  busy  all  day  long.  This  class  is,  I  believe,  in 
stuffed,  and  preserved  by  a  certain  Dr.  White,  to  jno  town  so  industrious  as  in  Manchester;  nowhere, 
whom,  in  reward,  she  bequeathed  an  annual  in- j  at  least,  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  FO  many  wealthy 
come  of  5QQL  On  his  death  the  doctor  bequeathed  |  people  exclusively  and  passionately  devoted  to 
the  body  of  the  eccentric  testatrix  to  this  Museum  j  business.  There  are  people  here,  possessing  an- 
of  Manchester,  where  it  now  takes  its  place  beside  jnual  incomes  of  many  thousands,  who  work  like 
a  Peruvian  and  Egyptian  mummy.  horses  all  the  year  round,  stinting  themselves  in 

sleep  and  mealtimes,  and  grudging  every  moment 
given  to  amusement  or  society.  Those  who  won- 
der at  this  fact  should  recollect  that  what  passes 
for  pleasure  with  the  idle  and  dissipated  would  be 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Manchester  is  either  an  intolerably  wearying  to  these  "  Men  of  business," 
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ugly  or  a  beautiful  town,  for  it  is  both  at  once. 
Some  quarters  are  dirty,  mean,  ugly,  nnd  misora- 


who  are  as  much  in  their  clement  in  the  life  they 
lead,  as  fish  in  water,  and  would  be  like  fish  out  of 


blc-looking  to  an  extreme  ;  others  are  interesting, ,  water  if  they  were  removed  to  the  lighter  atmo- 
peculiar,  and  beautiful  in  tho  highest  degree.  |  sphere  of  pleasure.  Busintffe  is  their  habit, 
Come  with  me,  then,  dear  reader,  and  let  us  take  their  delight,  their  very  existence ;  and  a  place 
a  short  walk  together  through  these  various  scenes,  without  business  would  be  to  them  empty  and 
We  set  out  from  the  broad,  stately,  and  imposing  joyless  in  the  extreme.  The  hopes  and  fears, 
Markct.street,  which  runs  from  the  river  Irwell,  ithe  gains  and  losses,  the  failures  and  successes, 
right  through  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  con-  attending  their  occupations,  afford  them  an  excite- 
tinuing  under  the  name  of  Piccadilly,  loses  itself  |  ment  as  absorbing,  and,  after  a  time,  as  necessary, 
in  the  opposite  suburbs,  under  the  third  alias  of  i  as  the  warrior  feels  in  his  battles,  or  the  gamester 
the  London-Road.  This  street  is  always  busy,  lover  his  faro-table. 

noisy,  and  interesting,  and  contains  numbers  of  It  is  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  these 
splendid  shops.  In  the  evening,  its  thousands  of  streets  arc  busiest  and  fullest.  This  is  the  hour 
gas-lights  glittering  rom  the  shops  and  street-  j  when  the  great  factories  begin  their  work,  and,  on 
lamps,  make  it  almost  painfully  dazzling  to  eyes  every  side,  the  pavement  is  covered  with  labourers, 
not  yet  accustomed  to  these  nightly  illuminations  old  and  young,  men,  women,  and  children  hasten- 
of  the  great  English  cities.  In  this  street  the  ing  to  their  daily  employments,  and  clattering 
beggars  of  Manchester  love  to  congregate,  impor-  lover  the  pavements  with  their  wooden  shoes, 
tuning  the  wealthy  and  idle  as  they  pass.  There  From  the  streets  of  the  warehouses,  whose  mo- 
in  the  side  gutters  stand  the  poor  broken  down  notonous  lines  arc  here  and  there  broken  by  some 
manufacturing  labourers,  moaning  out  their  usual  .splendid  museum,  music-hall,  or  town  hall,  with  its 
lamentation — "Out  of  employment."  Between  columns,  arches,  and  colonnades,  or  by  the  Corin- 
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thian  portico  of  some  blind-asylum,  hospital,  or  tarily  given  up  their  dwellings  in  order  to  live 
deaf  and  dumb-institutc,  or  else  by  the  simple 'cheaper,  by  sharing  that  of  another  family, 
facade  of  some  plain  Methodist,  Baptist,  or  Uni-  j  The  late  disturbances  in  the  manufactories  have 
tarian  chapel,  we  pass  on  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers  !  increased  that  very  misery  and  poverty  which  they 
which  run  through  the  city.  These  are  three,  the  were  designed  to  remedy.  During  one  week,  at 
Wedlock,  the  Irk,  and  the  Irwell.  Here  the  scene  that  disturbed  time,  no  less  than  30,OOOZ.  were 
varies.  The  rivers  are  intersected  by  an  immense  taken  out  of  the  different  savings  banks  of  the 
number  of  large  and  small  bridges,  in  every  form  town,  in  -small  sums,  by  the  rash  and  deluded 
and  direction.  Standing  upon  one  of  these  bridges,  j  workmen,  who  hoped  that  they  could  live  upon 
let  us  look  around  us  a  little.  What  an  extraordi-  'their  savings,  until  their  masters  should  be  forced 
nary  spectacle  !  There  stand  rows  and  groups  of ,  to  yield.  Thus  they  wasted  the  little  sums  put 
huge  manufactories,  each  consisting  of  numerous  j  by,  for  sickness  and  old  age,  until  all  was  con- 
buildings  which  are  sometimes  bound  together  by  sumed,  and  they  were  starved  out  by  their  masters, 
one  surrounding  wall.  Sometimes  these  walls  are  :  who  of  course  could  maintain  this  dreadful  strug- 
fortified  and  guarded  like  fortresses,  by  vigilant  gle  longer  than  the  poor  needy  insurgents,  and 
sentinels,  who  allow  none  to  pass  but  such  as  have  they  were  soon  forced  by  hunger  and  want  to  take 
a  right  to  enter.  See  how  eagerly  these  manufac.  what  terms  they  could  get 

lories  suck  up,  through  pumps  and  buckets,  the !  In  these  miserable  dwellings,  often  in  close 
river  water,  which,  dirty  as  it  is,  is  invaluable  to  damp  cellars  beneath  them,  are  found  the  poorest 
them,  and  which  they  pour  back  into  the  river,  in  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester — the  hand- 
black,  brown,  and  yellow  currents,  after  it  has  loom  weavers.  It  is  astonishing  how  any  of  these 
served  their  purposes.  The  river  pours  on  its  ;  can  continue  to  earn  a  penny,  in  the  unequal  com- 
thick  muddy  current  through  the  streets  of  the  city  :  petition  with  the  immense  machinery  and  capital 
to  satisfy  other  thirsty  manufactories  further  on. '  employed  in  the  great  factories.  Yet  it  is  an  in- 
The  blue  heavens  above  are  hidden  from  us  by  the  ;  disputable  fact,  that  there  still  exist,  in  Manchester 
thick  smoke  of  the  huge  factory  chimneys  which  alone,  no  less  than  3192  hand-weavers.  These 
weave  a  close  impenetrable  veil  of  brown  fog  be-  work  from  morning  till  night,  in  close  places,  with 
tween  the  city  and  the  sky.  For  half  a  century  scanty  nourishment  and  clothing,  and  suffering 
these  bridges  have  not  basked  in  the  warm  glory  'grievously  from  privation  and  want.  The  earnings 
of  sunshine;  only  the  cold  faces  of  the  moon  and  of  the  poor  hand-weavers  are  probably,  by  this 
stars  are  permitted  to  look  upon  them,  for  at  night  time,  reduced  to  their  minimum,  and  they  will 


the  factories  rest,  and  the  clouds  disperse. 

Leaving  the  bridges  of  the  Wedlock,  let  us  pro- 
ceed  to  those  of  the  Irk  and  the  Irwell,  and  admire 
the  magnitude  and  splendour  which  characterises 
every  thing  we  see.  Between  the  great  factories 
which  each  employ  500  or  1000  work-people,  are 
scattered  those  of  the  smaller  mill-owners,  which 
often  consist  merely  of  the  owner's  dweljing-house, 
somewhat  enlarged  and  extended.  The  great  es- 
tablishments are  built  in  various  ways ;  some  piled 
up  story  on  story ;  others  on  the  straight  line  sys- 
tem, in  long  successive  rows ;  others  like  huge 
greenhouses,  all  on  one  floor,  lighted  from  the 
top.  From  these  huge  and  oddly-shaped  buildings 
rise  immense  chimneys  of  all  heights  and  diame- 
ters, many  as  tall  as  the  steeples  of  St.  Paul's  and 
St.  Stephen's,  and  sometimes  architecturally  orna- 
mented with  stone  garlands,  bas-reliefs,  and  pedes- 
tals. As  in  former  times,  the  huts  of  the  vassals 
surrounded  the  castles  of  their  lords ;  so  now,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  manufactories,  are 
seen  the  dwelling-places  of  the  work-people,  mean- 


soon  be  forced  to  quit  the  field.  I  went  through 
a  number  of  their  cellars,  and  I  found  many  in 
which  the  loom  was  already  at  rest.  Before  one 
such,  sat  in  unwilling  idleness,  the  very  image  of 
silent  despair,  a  poor  half  starved  weaver,  who  had 
not  a  penny  to  buy  cotton,  and  who  told  me  that 
he  had  been  in  vain  seeking  employment  for  eight 
days.  On  his  table  was  a  small  plate  of  cold 
watery  potatoes,  saved  from  the  scanty  sustenance 
of  the  preceding  day,  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the 
next. 

In  these  poor  quarters  of  Manchester  are  found 
the  so-called  Fent-shops,  where  are  bought  up  all 
the  odd  ends  of  calico  and  cotton,  which  are  thrown 
aside  at  the  great  factories,  and  sold  again  to  the 
small  weavers.  Through  these  poorer  quarters 
pass  many  broad,  splendid  streets,  which  lead  out 
through  the  suburbs  to  Victoria  Park,  and  other 
more  fashionable  vicinities,  where  splendid  villas 
and  gardens  congregate  as  closely  as  chimneys  on 
the  river-banks,  and  shops  in  the  Market-street. 
Thither  drive,  ride,  and  walk,  at  the  close  of  the 


looking  little  buildings,  huddled  together  in  rows  day,  the  wealthy  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
and  clusters.     Sometimes  the  work-people  of  each  Manchester,  to  rest  from  their  mental  and  bodily 


manufactory  form  a  little  community  by  them 
selves,  living  together  in  its  neighbourhood  in  a 
little  town  of  their  own  ;  but  in  general  they  oc- 


fatigues,  and  enjoy  in  the  bosoms  of  their  families 
a  few  hours  of  ease  and  refreshment,  amidst  the 
splendid  acquisitions  of  their  laborious  hours. 


cupy  particular  quarters  of  the  town,  which  con-  j  The  villas  and  country-houses  lie  sometimes  in 
tain  nothing  but  long  unbroken  rows  of  small  low  long  terraces  and  roads,  and  sometimes  in  beauti- 
dirty  houses,  each  exactly  like  the  other.  These  ful  detached  situations. 

quarters  are  the  most  melancholy  and  disagreeable  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  all  over  the  world,  in 
parts  of  the  town,  squalid,  filthy,  and  miserable,  to  j  America  and  in  Europe,  there  should  exist  such  a 
a  deplorable  degree.  Here  stand  the  abominable  •  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  English  labourers, 
bccr-houses,  dram-shops,  and  gin-palaces,  which  j  and  that  their  undeniable  skill  and  industry,  in 
are  never  without  customers.  Here  the  streets  are  .  their  particular  vocations,  should  be  unable  to 
filled  with  ragged  women  and  naked  children,  j  remove  the  universal  impression  of  their  immo- 
Whole  rows  of  houses  stand  empty,  while  the  re-  j  rality,  lawlessness,  ignorance,  and  brutality.  Even 
mainder  are  overcrowded ;  for  in  some  places  the  where  it  is  found  necessary  to  employ1  them,  this 
inmates  have  been  expelled  by  the  owners  for  non- 1  is  always  done  reluctantly  and  fearfully.  1  was 
payment  of  rent,  while  in  others  they  have  volun.  !in  Austria  shortly  after  the  English  labourers  had 
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been  dismissed  from  the  railroads  making  there, 
because  their  turbulence,  brutality,  and  drunkenness 
occasioned  all  kinds  of  riots  and  accidents.  I 
went  to  Saxony,  and  found,  that  there  too,  all  the 
English  labourers  had  been  turned  away,  because 
their  conduct  was  found  quite  insufferable.  I 
went  to  Frankfort,  and  met  a  papier  macho"  mann- 
facturcr,  who  told  me,  with  rueful  shakings  of  the 
head,  that  he  was  indeed  compelled  to  employ  Eng- 
lish labourers  in  some  parts  of  his  business,  because 
they  understood  their  business  so  well,  and  were 
BO  reimrkably  skilful  in  it,  but  that  he  longed  to 
get  rid  of  them,  because  they  were  the  most  trou- 
blesome, ignorant,  and  unmanageable  of  his  work- 
people. I  went  to  Belgium,  and  read  an  interest- 
ing report  of  an  English  Poor  Law  Commission, 
in  which  the  evidence  of  a  great  manufacturer  of 
Philadelphia,  concerning  English  labourers,  was 
given  at  full  length.  This  gentleman  testified 
that  one-fiilh  of  the  work-people,  in  the  American 
factories,  were  foreigners,  most  of  them  English- 
men, whom,  however,  the  manufacturers  employed 
very  unwillingly,  on  account  of  their  being  so 
"  dissipated  and  discontented."  They  were,  besides, 
universally  disliked,  because  they  were  so  given  to 
drunkenness.  The  American  labourers  arc  al- 
ways found  better  cducalcd,  more  intelligent,  and 
less  given  to  sensual  indulgences.  No  strikes  or 
combinations  of  workmen  are  ever  known  among 
the  American  labourers,  as  among  the  English, 
who  are  always  combining  to  force  higher  wages 
from  ihcir  masters.  The  superiority  of  the  Ame- 
rican labourers  is  chiefly  attributed  to  their  supe- 
riority of  education.  The  American  masters  are 
ulways  very  particular  in  having  the  children  of 
their  labourers  sent  regularly  to  school. 

I  came  to  England,  and  read  further  reports  on 
the  subject,  all  equally  confirmatory  of  these  state, 
mcnts.  A  Swiss  manufacturer  of  Zurich,  testified 
that  he  employed,  in  his  factory,  from  six  to  eight 
hundred  work-people,  of  all  nations,  Swiss,  Saxons, 
Bavarians,  French,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Poles, 
Hungarians,  Prussians,  Dutch,  Scotch,  and  Eng- 
lish, and  that  these  last  were  "  the  most  disorderly, 
debauched,  unruly,  and  least  respectable  and  trust- 
worthy of  any  nation  whatsoever  whom  we  h  ive 
employed."  This  gentleman  further  stated  that, 
in  saying  this,  he  spoke  the  feelings  of  all  the  con- 
tinental manufacturers  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted, more  particularly  that  of  the  English 
manufacturers,  settled  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
It  seemed,  he  continued,  that  the  ill-educated 
English  workmen,  when  released  from  the  iron 
discipline  and  cold  severity  with  which  their  mas- 
ters  treated  them  in  England,  and  when  received 
with  that  urbanity  and  cordiality  of  kindness, 
which  all  well-behaved  labourers  on  the  continent 
expect  and  receive  from  their  masters,  lost  all 
balance  and  self-possession,  and  became  quite  un- 
manageable. He  found  also  that  English  labourers 
of  tho  highest  class,  as  to  skill  and  pecuniary  re- 
muneration, generally  lived  worse  and  indulged 
themselves  in  losvcr  ways  than  those  of  a  far  in- 
ferior rank  of  other  nations.  The  towns-people  of 
Zurich  dread  the  English  workmen  as  inmates,  on 
account  of  their  unruly  and  disorderly  behaviour. 
The  English  workman  of  the  first  class  will  often 
spend  half  his  nights  in  the  wine-shop,  will  let  his 
children  gft>w  up  in  all  kinds  of  ignorance  and 
brutality,  and  will  live  in  the  midst  of  dirt  and 
disorder ;  while  a  German  or  Swiss  labourer  of  the 


very  same  class,  reads,  studies  nature,  cultivates 
music,  has  a  clean  and  tidy  household,  and  gives 
his  children  an  excellent  education.  This  report, 
while  it  affords  a  startling  testimony  to  the  igno- 
rance and  brutality  of  the  uneducated  English,  is 
also  a  proof,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  of  the  ad- 
mirable candour  and  generosity  of  the  nation.  In 
no  other  European  country  would  such  a  statement 
have  been  patiently  heard,  much  less  printed  and 
published.  This  gentleman  returned  shortly  after- 
wards to  Zurich,  with  an  English  lady  whom  he 
had  married  in  England.  The  work-people  of  his 
establishment  hastened  to  welcome  them,  to  pre- 
sent their  master  with  a  little  congratulatory 
address,  and  his  wife  with  various  interesting  little 
specimens  of  national  industry,  as  nuptial  presents ; 
all,  except  the  English  labourers,  who  remained 
sullen  spectators  of  the  general  rejoicing,  and  gave 
no  signs  whatever  of  cordiality  and  satisfaction  ! 

Thus  unanimous  is  the  voice  of  the  world  con- 
cerning the  English  manufacturing  labourers.  A 
great  part  of  the  blame  should  rest  no  doubt  with 
the  English  master-manufacturers,  who,  with  a  few 
rare  and  admirable  exceptions,  take  no  pains  what- 
ever to  improve  the  character  and  open  the  minds 
of  their  work-people.  The  severity  of  discipline 
in  the  English  factories,  the  cold,  harsh  manner  in 
which  the  work-people  arc  addressed  by  tfceir  su- 
periors, the  rigid  silence  enforced  among  them, 
and  the  unfeeling  manner  with  which  they  arc 
dismissed  to  steal  or  starve,  at  every  fluctuation  in 
the  fortunes  of  their  masters,  all  these  things  can. 
not  but  have  a  hardening  and  deadening  effect  on 
their  characters.  No  less  evil  in  its  effects  must 
be  the  total  absence  of  all  intercourse  between 
these  despised  classes  and  their  employers,  and 
the  mutual  indifference  of  both  ranks  to  the  pros- 
perity or  adversity  of  the  other.  It  is  commonly 
said  in  England  that  there  is  less  personal  inter- 
course between  the  master  cotton  spinner  and  his 
workmen,  than  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
;md  the  meanest  cottager  on  his  estate. 

No  doubt  much  strictness  and  regularity  of  dis- 
cipline, much  stern  subordination  of  classes,  is 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  order  in  these 
gigantic  establishments,  and  to  the  due  security 
of  the  manufacturer's  interests.  But  surely,  surely, 
all  that  is  necessary  or  desirable  in  this  way,  is  not 
incompatible  with  a  little  more  benevolence  and 
cordiality  of  social  intercourse,  a  little  more  hu- 
mane and  Christian  regard  for  the  temporal  hap- 
piness arid  eternal  welfare  of  those  employed,  than 
is  commonly  found  in  England  !  Might  not  this 
iron  severity  during  hours  of  labour,  be  sweetened 
by  a  little  more  friendliness  and  affability  at  other 
times  ? 

English  manufacturers  are  generally  astonished 
to  hear,  that  even  in  Austria,  the  education  of  the 
children  of  manufacturing  labourers  is  carefully 
attended  to,  each  master-manufacturer  being  com- 
pelled to  erect  a  school  near  his  factory,  and  allow 
the  children  of  his  work-people  some  hours  every 
day  for  education.  The  English  think  that  the 
business  of  a  factory  is  to  produce  good  cotton  and 
bring  in  plenty  of  money,  not  to  teach  naughty 
boys  their  ABC. 

The  question  of  education,  as  regards  the  manu- 
facturing population,  is  becoming  every  day  more 
urgent  and  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  increasing 
amount  of  juvenile  labour  employed  in  the  facto, 
ries.  In  the  factory  there  is  no  father  to  teach  and 
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to  punish,  no  mother  to  love  and  to  reward,  no 
grown-up  brother  and  sister  to  instruct  by  example, 
no  companion  to  animate  by  emulation  and  friend- 
ship. The  most  that  can  be  hoped  lor  is  a  just 


Since,  however,  the  material  advantages  of  the 
factory-system  are  so  great,  and  its  consequent 
growth  and  developement  so  certain,  every  prospect 
of  an  improvement  and  mitigation  of  its  evils  can- 


overseer,    orderly  fellow-labourers,    and    punctual  not  but  be  hailed   by  all   benevolent  minds  with 


wages  on  Saturday  night.     All  else  is  wanting  ;  I 


!ge 
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rness  and  satisfaction. 


say  all,  and  that  includes  very  much.  The  dull,  The  English  government  has  yet  done  lamenta- 
ceaseless  mechanical  occupation,  continued  all  day  bly  little  lor  the  education  of  the  manufacturing 
long,  affords  no  scope  for  invention  or  thought,  no  population.  What  has  been  effected  has  been  so 
lessons  of  experience,  no  awakening  and  animating  i  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  private  persons,  and 
influences.  How  endless  in  amount  and  variety !  sometimes  of  master  manufacturers  themselves, 
is  the  incidental  information  and  instruction,  con.  There  still  exist,  however,  among  these  latter, 
veyed  to  the  son  or  daughter  in  the  miscellaneous  many  absurd  prejudices  against  the  thorough  edu- 
occupations  of  home,  or  even  those  of  the  shop  and  cation  of  their  work-people.  They  fancy  that  to 
the  warehouse,  compared  to  that  utter  void  of  such  make  these  more  generally  intelligent  and  refined 
things  in  the  long  monotonous  rooms  of  the  fee-  will  be  to  counteract  what  they  call  the  "  special 
tory,  with  their  noisy  machines  and  silent  busy  training,"  by  which  they  are  fitted  for  their  par- 
crowds.  For  the  women  also,  how  evil  in  its  in-  ticular  mechanical  avocations.  They  are  also 
fluence  must  be  the  factory -system  !  What  can!  averse  to  the  encouragement  of  temperance  among 
those  girls  who  pass  their  youthful  years  in  this;  their  work-people,  on  the  ground  that  drinking 
ceaseless  mechanical  labour,  learn  of  the  household  j  is  necessary,  to  enable  these  to  sustain  the  fatigue 
and  maternal  duties,  on  which  the  happiness  of  of  their  occupation,  and  that  the  best  workmen  are 


the  present  generation,  and  the  character  of  the 
future  one,  so  largely  depends  ? 

There  are  many  English  writers  who  are  ready 
to  defend  the  factory-system  from  all  that  can  be 


generally  great  drinkers.  Some  of  the  more  en- 
lightened manufacturers,  however,  have  of  late 
years  begun  to  see  the  absurdity  of  these  prejudices. 
The  statements  of  a  certain  Mr.  Fairbairn,  one  of 


charged  upon  it,  and  to  represent  all  that  is  said  •  the  principal  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  show 
against  it,  as  the  result  of  mere  prejudice.  They  i  them  to  be  totally  unfounded.  This  experienced 
maintain  that  the  children  of  the  manufacturing!  and  enlightened  man, affirmed  that  in  his  establish- 
population  would  be  still  worse  brought  up  in  the  j  inent,  he  always  selected,  for  every  kind  of  em- 
little  households'  of  the  labourers  than  in  the  great  ployment  requiring  any  skill  or  forethought,  those 
factories,  which  are  conducted  by  men  of  education  men  whose  general  education  had  been  liberal  and 
and  experience,  and  which  are  generally  cleaner  thorough,  in  preference  to  those  whose  acquire- 
and  better  ventilated  than  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  I  ments  were  limited  to  what  was  conferred  upon 
The  very  nature  of  the  factory-system,  say  they,!  them  by  the  "special  training."  He  found  that  it 
necessitates  a  certain  order,  regularity,  and  indus-  was  only  the  very  lowest  and  most  mechanical  of 
try,  which  must  have  a  good  physical  and  moraL  the  factory  employments  which  were  not  far  better 
influence  on  the  children.  And  it  cannot  be  de- 1  performed  by  well-educated  men,  than  by  those 
nied  that  the  moral  education  of  the  children  is  j  more  ignorant ;  and  that  even  in  these  lowest  de- 
likely  to  be  better  cared-for  in  the  worst  factories  partmcnts,  there  would  every  now  and  then  occur 
than  in  the  worst  families.  The  parents  may  be  cases,  in  which  superiority  of  education  gave  a 
profligate,  drunken,  and  criminal,  and  the  factory-  workman  a  very  great  advantage  and  value.  He- 
system  may  do  much  to  remove  the  children  from  j  also  maintained  that  the  educated  workmen  were 
their  depraving  example  and  influence.  In"  the  j  far  more  moderate  in  their  demands,  and  quiet  and 
factories  they  can  hardly  learn  many  bad  habits,  i  manageable  in  their  behaviour,  than  the  ignorant 
the  severity  of  discipline  and  ceaselessness  of  la-  ones,  who  were  perpetually  actuated  by  a  blind,, 
hour  prevents  that;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  i  envious  animosity  to  their  masters,  which  it  was 
acquire  habits  of  punctuality  and  industry  which  very  difficult  for  any  kindness  or  liberality  on  the 
cannot  but  be  useful  and  beneficial.  The  factory-  part  of  these  to  overcome.  "  In  case  of  any  dis- 
system,  while  it  developes  no  moral  germs  within ,  contents  or  disturbances  among  our  work-people, 
the  soul,  does  at  least,  in  some  measure,  preserve  it  when  strikes  and  combinations  are  apprehended, 
from  contamination  from  without.  Even  the  se-  j  the  best  plan  is  always  to  collect  the  more  intelli- 
verity  and  harshness  to  which  the  children  are  |  gent  and  well-informed  among  them,  and  converse 
subjected  in  the  factories,  is,  no  doubt,  often  far  •  with  them  for  a  while  in  a  friendly  and  sensible 
exceeded  by  the  tyranny  and  despotism  of  rudej  way,  until  they  are  gained  over  to  see  the  folly  of 
and  brutal  parents,  in  those  recesses  of  private  their  proceedings,  and  to  act  as  checks  upon  the 
households  which  no  legislative  restrictions  can :  turbulence  and  stupidity  of  the  rest."  Mr.  Fair- 
reach,  and  where  the  searching  eye  of  public  bairn  also  stated,  that  it  was  a  very  mistaken  no- 


opimon  never  penetrates. 


tion,  to  imagine  that  drinking  really  enabled  the 


Yet  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  factory-  workmen  to  sustain  fatigue  better,  and  to  perform 
system  only  amounts  to  this,  that  in  the  factories  their  work  with  more  activity.  It  might  indeed 
children  are  not  exposed  to  all  the  evils  which 'confer  a  certain  temporary  stimulus,  in  cases  of 
attend  their  condition  in  the  very  worst  private' great  fatigue,  but  this  was' more  than  compensated, 
families.  Never,  however,  can  they  obtain  in  the  j  by  the  dulness,  heaviness,  aud  feebleness,  which  it 
very  best  factories  any  thing  of  the  moral  and '  afterwards  brings  on.  In  his  own  establishment, 
mental  discipline,  of  the  awakening  and  ennobling  he  was  always  careful  to  have  a  plentiful  supply 
influences,  which  even  a  very  ordinary  family  edu-  of  good  drinking-water  at  all  hours  for  his  men,. 


cation  will  afford  them.  The  philanthropist  can- 
not but  regret  the  progress  of  any  system,  what- 
ever be  its  other  advantages,  which  tends  to  under- 
mine that  noblest  of  all  institutions — the  famity. 


and  he  found  that  this  refreshed  and  strengthened 
them  as  much  as  fermented  liquor,  without  the 
bad  consequences  of  the  latter.  He  referred  at  the 
same  time  to  the  instance  of  the  boatmen  of  Con- 
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stantinople,  who  arc  all  what  would  here  be  called 'and  opposed  in  various  ways  if  not  approved  of. 
teetotallers,  and  who  are  the  most  powerful,  ath.  Thus  if  it  was  resolved  by  the  committee  that 
letic,  and  handsome  set  of  men  imaginable.  Hr  twenty  shillings  a  week,  instead  of  fifteen,  ought 
also  strenuously  denied  the  truth  of  the  belief  that '  to  be  paid  by  a  cartain  master  to  his  work-people, 
the  best  and  most  active  workmen  were  generally !  the  workmen  were  persuaded  and  commanded  to 


given  to  drinking,  affirming  that  such  cases  were 
very  exceptional. 

It  is  much   to  be  regretted  that  the  manufac- 
turing population  have  not  a  better  class  of  amusc- 


rcfusc  to  work,  and  spies  were  appointed  to  mark 
those  labourers  who  disregarded  the  mandate. 
These  lost  caste  among  their  companions,  by  whom 
they  were  shunned  and  despised  as  traitors  and 


ments  at  their  command  for  the  recreation  of  their  1  cowards ;  they  were  tormented  and  teased  in  a 
leisure  hours.  Gardens  and  promenades,  accessible  hundred  ways ;  nay,  frequently  their  houses  were 
to  the  working  classes,  are  very  deficient  all  over  secretly  entered  at  night,  and  their  work  damaged 
England,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of!  and  destroyed.  The  manufacturers  who  refused  to 
Manchester.  The  taste  for  the  beauties  and  won-  j  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  committee  were 
ders  of  nature,  which  attracts  our  German  labour,  threatened,  watched,  and  annoyed  in  many  ways ; 
ing  classes  into  the  fields  and  woods  on  Sundays  ,  and  the  tradespeople,  unfriendly  to  the  union,  were 
and  holidays,  is  also,  I  fear,  deficient  among  the  deprived  of  custom  and  support.  The  conse- 


working  population  of  England.  The  ignorance 
and  want  of  cultivation,  among  the  wives  of  the 
labourers,  is  probably  in  a  great  measure  the  occa- 
sion of  the  absence  of  refined  and  social  pleasures 
among  them.  Many  of  the  master-manufacturers 
are  now  taking  great  pains  to  encourage  such  plea- 
sures and  tastes  among  their  work-people.  One 
of  them  lately  gave  a  great  tea-party,  to  which 
were  invited  all  the  labourers  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  at  which  various  amusements  were 
provided  for  them.  There  was  a  piano  and  a  large 


quenccs  of  this  tyranny,  by  injuring  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  city,  were  eventually  as  ruinous  to  the 
poor  as  to  the  rich. 

Indeed  the  consequences  of  strikes  and  combina- 
tions are  commonly  far  more  fatal  to  the  labourers 
than  to  their  masters.  The  scanty  funds  of  the 
work-people  are  soon  exhausted,  while  the  master- 
manufacturers,  who  have  often  immense  capital  at 
their  disposal,  can  hold  out  for  a  very  long  time. 
The  poor  ignorant  labourers  also,  commonly  dis- 
agree among  themselves,  while  oligarchies  are 


haimonica,  and  readings  and  recitations  from  fa- j  notoriously  well  united.  Generally,  after  selling 
vouritc  authors  were  also  introduced.  Four  hun- ;  their  last  article  of  clothing  and  furniture,  the  un- 
dred  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  thus  j  fortunate  "  strikers"  are  compelled  to  swallow  the 


entertained  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  at  a  very 
trifling  cost. 

There  have  been  lately  set  on  foot  among  the 
manufacturing  labourers  themselves,  various  insti- 
tutions  and  associations  of  excellent  tendency  and 
effect.  There  are  sick-societies,  whose  members, 
by  combination,  arc  enabled  to  procure  the  benefit 
of  good  medical  attendance  when  sick ;  there  are 


bitter  humiliation  of  returning  to  their  old  situa- 
tions, with  unrcdrcssed  grievances  still  rankling 
in  their  hearts,  nay  they  must  be  very  thankful 
if  they  are  still  permitted  to  do  this.  And  of 
course  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  masters 
should  receive  back  with  any  very  friendly  and 
compassionate  feelings  those  troublesome  rebels, 
who  if  they  could,  would  gladly  have  ruined  them. 


burial-societies,  which  defray  the  expenses  of  fu-  Very  often  too  it  happens,  that  in  the  absence  of 
nerals  for  deceased  members;  and  there  are  the  their  usual  number  of  work-people,  the  manufac- 
above-named  societies  for  mutual  imj  rovement. !  turers  have  been  forced  to  expedients,  which  have 
Then  there  are  the  lyceums  and  mechanics',,  insti-  led  to  inventions  and  improvements  in  machinery, 
tntions,  by  which  labouring  men  may  obtain,  by  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  dispense  with  a  large 
the  payment  of  a  few  shillings  every  quarter,  va- !  number  of  their  former  labourers.  Thus  when  the 

.rious  advantages  for  themselves,  their  wives,  and  latter  return  to  work,  numbers  find  themselves  left 

:. their  children;  for  these  include  schools,  lecture- 


>  rooms,  libraries,  and  tea-parties  of  various  kinds. 
There  are,  besides,  other  associations  of  labourers, 


destitute. 

The  true  interests  of  both  masters  and  labourers 
must  point  to  a  moderate  but  sufficient  rate  of 


•  whose  object,   sometimes    avowed,  sometimes   se-j  wages.     It  must  be  the  master's  interest  that  his 

•  cret,  is  to  protect  the  interests    of  the    members  j  work-people  should  be  well  clothed  and  well  fed, 
against  the  real  or  pretended  encroachments    of  and  should  enjoy  sufficient  leisure  and  rest  to  keep 

•  their   masters.     Upon  these  the  master  manufac-  them  in  good  health ;  it  must  be  his  true  interest 
turers  look,  of  course,  with  a  far  less  friendly  eye.  that  they  should  possess  a  certain  amount  of  edu- 
They  maintain  that  such  "  unions"  only  promote  cation  and  refinement,  by  which  alone  they  can  be 
hostile  feelings  in  the  work-people  towards  their 'rendered  really  valuable  and  efficient  labourers,  and 
masters,  and  are  far  more  likely  to  retard  than  to '  a  certain  amount  of  innocent  and  beneficial  recrea- 
promote  the  objects  they  have  in  view.     The  usual  i  tion,  by  which  alone   they  can  be  kept  cheerful, 
practice  of  these  unions,  when  they  wish  to  force  contented,  and  satisfied  with  their  situation.     On 
higher  wages  from  the  masters,  is  to  agree  among  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  the  true  interest  of  the 
themselves  for  a  general  strike,  to  refuse  working  labourer  that  his  master  should  obtain  sufficient 
on  the  old  rate  of  wages,  and  to  live  upon  their  remuneration  and  profit  for  his  time  and  capital,  to 
own  savings  as  long  as  they  can.     On  some  occa-  cause  him  to  prefer  the  investment  of  such  time 
sions  these  unions  have  exercised  a  most  formidable  j  and    capital    in    cotton  factories,  to  that  of  other 
and  tyrannical  authority.     That  of  Norwich,  about  modes  of  investment.     But  while  the  true  interests 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  had  not  only  its  regular  of  both    masters    and    labourers  point   the    same 
general  assemblies,  but  its  committees  perpetually  way,   passion,  prejudice,   and    avarice    commonly 
sitting,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  labourers,  contribute  to  warp  the  minds  of  botli  parties,  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  well-remunerated ,  to  make  them  prefer  their  temporary  and  apparent 
secretary  named    Fish.     Every  proceeding  of  the 'to  their  real  and  lasting  interests, 
manufacturers  was  watched  by  these  committees,'     The  master  manufacturers,  however,  are  gene- 
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rally  enlightened  men,  who  know  their  own  in-  members.  They  earned  from  twenty  to  five-and- 
terests,  and  arc  experienced  and  well-informed  twenty  shillings  per  week,  and  had  each  a  cottage, 
enough  to  keep  them  in  sight.  The  work-people, '  with  a  little  piece  of  kitchen  garden,  rent-free,  from 
deficient  in  all  foresight,  knowledge,  and  prudence, ,  the  masters  with  whom  they  worked.  With  this 
are  less  capable  of  distinguishing  between  tempo-  sum  was  purchased  flour,  oatmeal,  meat  (about 
rary  and  lasting  interests.  Voluntary  moderation  four-shillings-worth  weekly),  potatoes,  tea,  coffee, 
on  the  part  of  the  labourers  is  therefore,  perhaps,  sugar  (a  pound  a  week),  milk,  soap,  coals,  tobacco, 
more  uncommon,  than  voluntary  generosity  on  the  salt,  pepper,  and  other  spices  (often  six-pennyworth 
part  of  the  masters.  The  best  chance  of  atnclio-  j  of  these  every  week),  rice,  and  schooling  for  the 
rating  the  factory-system,  will  probably  be  found,  children  ( seldom  more  than  six  or  sevenpence  a 
rather  in  acting  on  the  intelligent  master  manu-  week).  Four  shillings  a  week  for  meat !  How 
facturers,  than  on  their  ignorant  and  shortsighted  much  meat  do  our  wealthiest  peasants  and  labourers 
labourers,  whose  strikes  and  riots  are  not  only  consume  in  the  week  ?  Six-pennyworth  of  pepper 
permanently  injurious  to  themselves  and  their  and  spice!  As  much  as  the  schooling  for  the 
masters,  but  frequently  communicate  fatal  shocks  children. 

to  the  whole  system  of  British  industry.  The   extraordinary,  and,  at   first   sight,  incon- 

There  has  been  collected  in  England  a  good  deal  ceivable  fact  of  great  distress  prevailing  in  spite  of 
of  statistical  information,  of  one  sort  arid  another, !  high  and  sufficient  wages,  is  to  be  attributed  partly, 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes ;  of  course,  to  the  very  high  rate  of  prices  in  Eng- 
yet  what  has  been  hitherto  brought  together  is  but  land,  but  partly  also  to  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
very  inadequate,  after  all,  to  the  nature  of  the ;  English  national  character.  The  English  are  less 
question,  and  the  degree  of  information  required,;  capable  of  finding  enough  in  a  little,  than  any 
to  judge  of  it  properly.  The  science  of  statistics '  other  nation  in  Europe.  If  the  English  could  be 
is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Tables  of  averages,  which  merry  over  potatoes  and  water,  and  luxuriate  in 
ought  to  be  founded  on  a  thousand,  or  a  hundred  bread  only  of  a  Sunday,  like  the  Saxons  of  the 
thousand  different  testimonies,  are  now  made  outiHarz  Mountains;  or  if,  like  the  tee-totallcrs  of 
on  a  'few  isolated  cases ;  and  the  collector  exults  if,  Turkey,  they  could  enjoy  a  carousal  over  a  handful 
he  can  triumph  over  the  suspicion  and  reserve  j  of  figs  or  dates,  they  would  not  die  of  starvation  by 
common  to  the  ignorant  and  oppressed,  when  qucs-  hundreds,  as  is  now  the  case.  But  the  English  set 
tioncd  by  their  superiors,  so  far  as  to  give  the  de-  no  value  on  small  pleasures,  small  gains,  and  small 
tails  of  the  manner  of  living  of  a  few  individuals  j  frugalities ;  they  are  always  extravagant  and  waste- 
and  families  here  and  there.  Yet  there  are  certain  j  ful  in  trifles,  and  it  is  only  in  large  matters  that 
facts,  which  seem  to  be  very  well  authenticated  and  they  learn  to  be  provident  and  saving.  This  fea. 
confirmed  in  the  various  reports  and  statistical ,  ture  in  the  national  character,  no  doubt  mainly 
tables  published  on  this  subject.  Among  these  I !  contributes  to  maintain  that  immense  disproportion 
was  much  struck  by  the  number  of  instances  in 'between  the  rich  and  the  poor  which  prevails  in 
which  very  high  wages  did  not  exempt  the  labourers  {  England.  Those  who  have  any  chance  of  obtain, 
and  their  families  from  misery  and  discontent.  I  ing  a  rank  on  a  footing  with  the  aristocracy,  never 
have  myself  visited  the  houses  of  many  families,  cease  to  struggle  towards  that  end  ;  those  who  have 
which  I  found  well  furnished,  and  whose  inhabi-  j  no  such  chance  scarcely  think  it  worth  while  to  be 
tants  were  excellently  fed,  but  who  yet  manifested  j  well  off,  and  squander  away  their  small  gains  in 
a  stern,  gloomy,  and  deep-rooted  discontent.  A  Dr.  .sheer  contempt  of  their  inadequacy.  Were  the 
Howard,  of  Manchester,  who  lias"  written  a  pam-  English  more  disposed  to  be  content  with  a  little, 
phlet  on  the  evil  effects  of  want  of  nourishment, '  the  nation  could  scarcely,  indeed,  have  attained  its 
declares  that  there  are  numbers  of-  families  in  i  present  extraordinary  degree  of  wealth  and  power, 
Manchester,  whose  members  earn  very  high  wages,  |  but  large  masses  of  the  people  would  never  have 
and  who,  nevertheless,  are  living  in  a  state  of:  sunk  to  that  deplorable  degree  of  misery  and  de- 
wretched  destitution,  bordering  on  starvation.  The  •  gradation  in  which  they  now  exist. 


following  are  the  wages  earned  by  a  few  workmen 
of  different  classes,  every  week  : 

».  d. 
A  machine-printer,  wilh  a  family  of   9  earns  470 


A  millwright 10     „      4  10    0 


The  very  placards  on  the  walls  of  the  suburbs 
of  Manchester,  announce  the  extraordinary  variety 
and  importance  of  the  pursuits  in  which  the  popu- 
lation is  engaged.  Here  are  the  puffing  announce 


of  quack-doctors,  who  recommend  all  kinds 
Y  *2    0  °f  liff-pills,  health-pills,  and  life-elixirs  to  the  pub- 

A  colourer. ..  .  .10     !        260  ''c'  and  wno  aPPend  divers  "cautions  to  families," 

in  which  purchasers  are  warned  to  beware  of  va- 
Mr.  Love  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman,  named  rious    deleterious    compounds,    and    requested    to 

Hannah    S ,  who    earned,   together  with    her |  observe   the  superscription  of  the  true  medicine; 

husband,  four  shillings  a  week,  and  received  another:  here  are  the  dangerous  and  too  often  infamous 
shilling  a  week  from  the  workhouse,  but  who  was  placards  of  the  Socialists  and  others ;  here  the 
found  one  morning  dead  in  her  lodging,  and  had!  earnest  and  resolutely  revolutionary  announce- 
seemingly  died  merely  from  want,  of  nourishment,  ments  of  the  Chartists,  addressed  to  the  "  Men  of 
There  is  probably  no  other  country  in  the  world,  Manchester,"  or  the  "  Lovers  of  Justice  ;"  or  the 
where  five  shillings  a  week  could  not  keep  off  star. ,  "  Friends  of  Freedom  ;"  here  invitations  to  public 
vation.  Mr.  Love  also  adds,  from  his  own  experi-;  tea-parties  and  balls,  held  in  honour  of  Duncombe 
ence,  that  in  Manchester,  numbers  are  yearly1  or  O'Connell,  or  some  other  favourite  of  the  people  ; 
brought  to  a  premature  death  from  want  of  suffi-!and  here,  most  important  of  all,  are  the  bills,  ad- 
cient  food.  Dr.  Howard  gives,  in  his  above-cited  dresses,  and  announcements,  of  the  "Anti-Corn- 
work,  a  detailed  account  of  the  expenditure  of  Law  men." 

seven  poor  families,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York-  Manchester  is  the  centre  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law, 
shire,  of  which  each  contained,  on  an  average,  six  as  Birmingham  is  of  the  Universal-Suffrage,  agi- 
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tation.  At  Manchester  are  held  the  general  meet-  direct  letters  to  the  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Wclling- 
ings  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and  here  it  is  ton,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  other  distinguished  peo- 
that  the  committee  of  the  League  constantly  sits,  pie,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  foreign  ambassa- 
The  kindness  of  a  friend  procured  me  admission  dors,  they  send  copies  of  those  journals  containing 
to  the  great  establishment  of  the  League  at  Man-  the  most  faithful  accounts  of  their  proceedings. 
Chester,  where  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  and  Sometimes  they  send  personal  deputations  to  dis- 
hearing  much  that  surprised  and  interested  me.  tinguished  opponents,  in  order  to  tell  them  dis- 
George  Wilson  and  other  well-known  leaders  of  agreeable  .truths  to  their  faces.  Nor  do  the 
the  League,  who  were  assembled  in  the  committee-  Leaguers  neglect  the  potent  instrumentality  of  that 
room,  received  me  as  a  stranger,  with  much  kind-  hundred-armed  Briarcus,  the  press.  Not  only  do 
ness  and  hospitality,  readily  answering  all  my 'they  spread  their  opinions  through  the  medium  of 
questions,  and  making  me  acquainted  with  the  those  journals  favourable  to  them  ;  they  issue  many 
details  of  their  operations.  I  could  not  help  ask-  periodicals  of  their  own,  which  are  exclusively 
ing  myself  whether  in  Germany,  men,  who  at-  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  League.  These 
tacked,  with  sueh  talent  and  energy,  the  funda-  contain,  of  course,  full  reports  of  all  meetings, 
mental  laws  of  the  state,  would  not  have  been  long  proceedings,  and  lectures  against  the  corn-laws; 
ago  shut  up  in  some  gloomy  prison  as  conspirators  extracts  from  Anti-Corn-Law  publications,  rcpeat- 
and  traitors,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  carry  ing  for  the  thousandth  time  that  monopoly  is  con- 
on  their  operations  thus  freely  and  boldly  in  the  itrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  and  that  the  League 
broad  light  of  day  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  in 'seeks  only  to  restore  the  just  order  of  Providence  ; 
Germany,  such  men  would  ever  have  ventured  to  original  articles  headed  "  Signs  of  the  Times," 
admit  a  stranger  into  all  their  secrets  with  such  "Anti-Corn-Law  Agitation  in  London,"  "Progress 
frank  and  open  cordiality.  of  the  Good  Work,"  &.C.,  &c. ;  and  last  not  least, 

I  was  astonished  to  observe  how  the  Leaguers,  'poems  entitled  "Lnys  of  the  League,"  advocating 
all  private  persons,  mostly  merchants,  manufactu- i  in  various  ways  the  cause  of  free  trade,  and 
rers,  and  men  of  letters,  conducted  political  busi- 'satirising  their  opponents  generally  with  more 
ness,  like  statesmen  and  ministers.  A  talent  for  Uengihiness  than  wit.  Nor  does  the  Anti-Corn- 
public  business  seems  an  innate  faculty  in  the  Law  party  omit  to  avail  itself  of  the  agency  of 
English.  Whilst  I  was  in  the  committee. room  those  cheap  little  pamphlets  called  "Tracts," 
immense  numbers  of  letters  were  brought  in, 'which  are  such  favourite  party. weapons  in  Eng- 
opened,  read,  and  answered,  without  a  moment's  land.  With  these  tiny  dissertations,  seldom  cost- 
delay.  These  letters,  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  ing  more  than  twopence  or  threepence,  and  gene- 
the  United  Kingdom,  were  of  the  most  various  rally  written  by  some  well-known  Anti-Corn- Law 
contents,  some  trivial,  some  important,  but  all  leader,  such  as  Cobden  or  Sturge,  the  League  are 
connected  with  the  objects  of  the  party.  Some  perpetually  attacking  the  pubh'c  as  with  a  bom- 
brought  news  of  the  movements  of  eminent  'bardment  of  small  shot.  I  saw  three  or  four  dozen 
Leaguers  or  of  their  opponents,  for  the  eye  of  the  of  such  publications  announced  at  the  same  time 
League  is  ever  fixed  upon  the  doings  both  of  by  one  bookseller,  Mr.  Gadsby.  Still  tinier  wea- 
friend  and  enemy.  Others  contained  pecuniary  pons,  however,  are  the  Anti-Corn-Law  wafers, 
contributions,  from  well-wishers  of  the  cause;  for  consisting  of  short  mottos,  couplets,  and  aphorisms 
each  of  whom  the  president  immediately  dictated  of  every  class,  grave  and  gay,  serious  and  satirical, 
an  appropriate  letter  of  thanks.  Other  letters  re- !  witty  and  unmeaning;  but  all  bearing  on  the  one 
lated  anecdotes,  showing  the  progress  of  the  cause, !  point  of  monopoly  and  free  trade.  These  are 
and  the  gradual  defection  of  the  farmers,  the  most :  sometimes  taken  from  the  Bible,  sometimes  from 
resolute  supporters  of  Peel.  the  works  of  celebrated  writers  and  orators,  some- 

The  League  has  now,  by  means  of  local  dsso-  times  from  the  speeches  and  publications  of  the 
ciations  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  extended  its  Leaguers  themselves,  and  sometimes  are  produced 
operation  and  influence  over  the  whole  country,  by  the  inventive  ingenuity  of  the  editor.  Eigh- 
and  attained  an  astonishing  national  importance. 'teen  sheets  of  these  wafers  are  sold  in  a  pretty 
Its  festivals,  Anti-Corn-Law  bazaars,  Anti-Corn- 'cover  for  one  shilling,  and  each  sheet  contains 
Law  banquets,  and  others  of  like  nature,  appear '  forty  mottos.  Astonishing  indeed  is  the  profuse 
like  great  national  anniversaries.  Besides  the 'expenditure  of  labour,  ingenuity,  wit,  and  talent, 
acknowledged  members  of  the  League,  there  are  'and  likewise  of  stupidity,  folly,  and  dulness,  with 
numbers  of  important  men  who  work  with  them  which,  in  this  wonderful  England,  the  smallest 
and  for  them  in  secret.  Every  person  who  con-  party  operations  are  carried  on  !  Even  in  Chil- 
tributes  5(U.  to  the  League  Fund  has  a  scat  and  a  drcn's  books,  do  both  the  Leaguers  and  Anti- 
voice  in  their  council.  They  have  committees  of  Leaguers  carry  on  their  warfare,  thus  early  sowing 
working  men  for  the  more  thorough  dissemination  the  seeds  of  party  spirit  in  the  minds  of  future 
of  their  doctrines  among  the  lower  classes,  and  generations. 

committees  of  ladies  to  procure  the  co-op(  ration  of  All  the  publications  of  the  League  are  not  only 
women.  They  have  lecturers,  who  are  perpetually  written,  but  printed,  bound,  and  published,  at  the 
traversing  the  country  to  fan  the  flames  of  agita-  League  Rooms  in  Market  Street,  Manchester.  I 
lion  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  These  lecturers,  went  through  the  various  rooms  where  these  ope- 
who  sometimes  earn  as  much  as  GOO/,  a  year,  often  rations  were  carried  on,  until  I  came  at  last  to  the 
hold  conferences  and  disputations  with  lecturers  great  League  Dep6t,  where  hooks,  pamphlets,  let- 
of  the  opposite  party,  and  not  un frequently  drive  ters,  newspapers,  speeches,  reports,  tracts,  and 
them  in  disgrace  from  the  field.  It  is  also  the  wafers,  were  all  piled  in  neat  packets  of  every 
business  of  the  travelling  lecturers,  to  keep  a  vigi-  'possible  size  and  appearance,  like  the  packets  of 
lant  watch  on  every  movement  of  the  enemy,  and  muslin  and  calico,  in  the  great  warehouses  of 
acquaint  the  League  with  every  circumstance  Manchester.  Beyond  this  was  a  refreshment-room, 
likely  to  affect  its  interests.  The  Leaguers  write  in  which  tea  was  offered  ua  by  several  hospitable 
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ladies,  with  whom  we  engaged  in  conversation  for  :the  edge  of  the  horizon.     It  was  not  long  before 


a  little  while. 


the  dim  blue  distance  swallowed  up  the  fresh  green 


I  cannot  join  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  smiling  landscapes  of  Cheshire.  On  twenty-two 
Leaguers,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  be  the  last  I  magnificent  arches,  we  glided  over  the  valley  of 
English  minister  who  will  venture  to  uphold  mo- jStockport ;  and  the  buildings,  manufactories,  low 
nopuly.  It  is  well  known  how  long  such  strug- (steeples  and  towering  chimneys  of  various  popu- 
gles  generally  last,  and  how  very  frequently,  when  ^ous  towns,  Crew,  Stafford,  Wolverhampton,  &,c., 
the  longed-for  pri/.c  appears  on  the  point  of  being  appeared  and  vanished  one  after  another.  In  an 
attained,  it  is  suddenly  snatched  away  from  that  incredibly  short  time,  we  had  traversed  Stafford- 
oft-dcluded  Tantalus — the  people.  The  immediate  shire  from  its  northernmost  to  its  southernmost 
aim  of  the  Leaguers  is  the  abolition  of  the  corn-  point,  and  we  continued  our  flying  march  in  War- 


laws,  but  they  do  not  propose  to  stop  at  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object.  They  will  then  turn  the  same 
weapons  which  brought  down  the  corn-laws,  against 
all  other  trade  monopolies  and  custom-house  re- 
strictions, first  in  England  and  then  in  other  coun- 
tries, until  at  length  all  commercial  restrictions 
between  different  nations,  shall  be  totally  done 
away  with,  and  trade  rejoice  in  the  golden  sun* 
shine  of  freedom  all  over  the  world.  A  tempting 
object,  but  alas  !  a  long  and  doubtful  road. 

It  was  on  a  cold,  damp,  foggy  morning  iri  De- 
cember, that  I  took  my  leave  of  Manchester.  I 
rose  earlier  than  usual;  it  was  just  at  the  hour 
when,  from  all  quarters  of  the  busy  town,  the 
manufacturing  labourers  crowded  the  streets  as 
they  hurried  to  their  work.  I  opened  the  window 
and  looked  out.  The  numberless  lamps  burning 
in  the  streets,  sent  a  dull,  sickly,  melancholy  light 
through  the  thick  yellow  mist.  At  a  distance  I 
saw  huge  factories,  which,  at  first  wrapt  in  total 
darkness,  were  brilliantly  illuminated  from  top  to 
bottom  in  a  few  minutes,  when  the  hour  of  work 
began.  As  neither  cart  nor  van  yet  traversed  the 
streets,  and  there  was  little  other  noise  abroad,  the 
clapping  of  wooden  shoes  upon  the  crowded  pave- 
ment, resounded  strangely  in  the  empty  streets. 
In  long  rows  on  every  side,  and  in  every  direction, 
hurried  forward  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  They  spoke  not  a  word,  but  huddling 
up  their  frozen  hands  in  their  cotton  clothes,  they 
hastened  on,  clap,  clap,  along  the  pavement,  to 
their  dreary  and  monotonous  occupation.  Gra- 
dually the  crowd  grew  thinner  and  thinner,  and 
the  clapping  died  away.  When  hundreds  of  clocks 
struck  out  the  hour  of  six,  the  streets  were  again 
silent  and  deserted,  and  the  giant  factories  had 
swallowed  the  busy  population.  All  at  once, 
almost  in  a  moment,  arose  on  every  side  a  low,  lieges,  which  have  now  gradually  swelled  to  twenty- 
rushing,  and.  surging  sound,  like  the  sighing  of  four.  Each  of  these  colleges  has  its  own  build- 


wickshire,  until  at  last  we  paused  at  Birmingham, 
from  whence  I  continued  my  journey  in  a  stage- 
coach to  Oxford. 

The  only  remarkable  object  I  saw  on  the  road, 
was  a  low,  antique,  picturesque-looking  cottage 
near  the  village  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  over  whose 
door  were  inscribed  these  words  ;  "  The  immortal 
Shakspeare  was  born  in  this  house."  But  alas  I 
the  modern  traveller,  who  flies  through  the  world 
in  railway  trains  and  stage-coaches,  has  to  pass 
by  much  which  deserves,  and  would  well  repay 
his  attention,  and  I  too,  was  compelled  to  pass  this 
venerable,  this  eternally  consecrated  house,  with- 
out offering  up  within  the  hallowed  precincts 
which  echoed  the  first  feeble  cries  of  such  an 
immortal  infant,  the  homage  of  my  fervent  enthu- 
siasm. But  I  shall  never  forget  the  glimpse  I 
caught  from  the  stage-coach  of  this  most  illustrious 
cottage.  It  is  a  email,  one-storied  little  house, 
wedged  in  between  two  others,  and  is  built  in  an 
antique  style,  of  which  there  are  few  genuine 
specimens  remaining.  Until  very  lately,  it  was 
a  butcher's  shop,  and  it  is  now  inhabited  by  a 
poor  widow,  who-  earns  her  bread  by  keeping  it  in 
repair  and  showing  it  to  strangers. 

We  arrived  at  Oxford  late  in  the  evening,  and 
were  met,  as  we  entered  the  city  of  learning,  by  a 
troop  of  grotesquely  attired  boys  in  masks.  It 
seems  that  there  are  certain  days  in  the  year, 
when  this  perambulation  of  juvenile  masques  is 
customary  in  the  streets  of  Oxford ;  for  what 
reason  I  do  not  know.  . 


Alfred  the  Great  endowed  at  Oxford   three  col- 


wind  among  trees.  It  was  the  chorus  raised  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  wheels  and  shuttles, 
large  and  small,  and  by  the  panting  and  rushing 
from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  steam-engines. 

I  went  out,  and  traversed  the  humming  and  re- 
sounding streets,  until  I  arrived  at  the  terminus 
of  the  railway,  which  was  to  bear  me  far  away 
from  mighty  Manchester,  with  its  wonders  and 
horrors,  its  splendour  and  its  misery,  into  new 
scenes,  new  wonders,  and  new  thoughts. 


FROM  MANCHESTER.  TO  OXFORD. 


ings,  its  own  gardens,  its  own  antiquities,  its  own 
magnificent  Gothic  chapel,  its  own  splendid  library, 
its  own  peculiar  constitution,  laws,  privileges,  and 
festivals.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  isolation  of  the 
several  colleges,  they  are  by  no  means  separate 
schools.  The  chancellor,  masters,  and  scholars  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  form  one  united  corpo- 
rate body,  who  decide  all  their  proceedings  in  two 
houses  of  assembly,  called  the  Houses  of  Congre- 


gation and  of  Convocation.  To  detail  the  respec- 
tive offices,  duties,  and  privileges  of  these  two 
houses — their  relation  to  each  other,  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  to  the  state,  would  be  here  impossible. 
The  constitution  of  the  English  universities  com- 
The  time  had  arrived  for  quitting  the  smoke  •  pared  to  those  of  Germany,  is  that  of  a  complicated 
and  steam  of  busy,  wealthy,  populous  young  Man-  j  Gothic  cathedral  to  a  simple  Grecian  temple.  The 
Chester,  for  the  learned  elegance  and  leisure  of:  supreme  power  of  the  university  rests,  however, 
monastic,  aristocratic  old  Oxford.  I  fled  swiftly!  with  the  chancellor,  and  after  him  with  his  repre- 
away  on  the  mighty  wings  of  stearn,  and  very  jsentative,  the  vice-chancellor.  These  offices  are 
soon  the  smoke  canopy  of  Manchester,  and  soon  I  always  filled  by  persons  of  high  rank,  generally 
after  the  whole  county  of  Lancashire  vanished  on  by  distinguished  laymen.  The  two  most  re- 
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markable  chancellors  of  Oxford  I  ever  heard  of,  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  students  of  Oxford  are  far 
were  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  held  that  office  in  less  liberal  in  their  opinions  than  those  of  Cam- 
1650,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  holds  it  bridge  Cambridge  has  had  the  honour  of  educa- 
at  present.  The  vice-chancellor,  however,  who  is  ling  many  famous  Protestant  bishops,  which  it  is 
a  resident  member  of  the  university,  is  the  sove-  said,  "Oxford  has  had  the  honour  of  burning." 
reign  de  facto,  and  to  his  authority  is  subject,  not  Oxford  is  always  far  more  backward  than  Cam- 
only  the  university  itself,  but  the  whole  city  of  bridge,  in  yielding  to  the  spirit  of  reform  and 
Oxford.  The  mayor  of  the  city  does  homage  to  !  innovation. 

the  vice-chancellor  every  year;  and  the  authority!  The  internal  arrangement  of  the  collegiate  build- 
of  the  latter  great  man  is  said  to  be  by  no  means  j  ings  closely  corresponds  to  that  of  our  old  German 
a  nominal  one.  Next  in  dignity  to  the  chancel- '  monasteries.  Each  college  has  its  own  church,  its 
lors  and  provosts  of  the  university,  are  the  heads  ' own  library,  and  its  own  "hall,"  or  refectory, where 
of  the  different  colleges,  who  bear  different  titles  the  members  of  the  college  dine,  and  which  is  often 
in  every  college.  |  very  splendid.  Though  the  members  all  dine  in 

The  head  professors  of  the  university,  are  called  the  same  hall,  however,  the  distinction  of  rank  is, 
regius  professors,  their  chairs  having  been  founded 'even  here,  very  strongly  kept  up.  There  is  the 
by  royal  grant.  All  the  other  professorships  were  '  high-table,  where  the  masters,  fellows,  and  gentle- 
endowed  by  private  persons  and  are  named  after  i  men  commoners  sit,  and  which  is  a  sort  of  raised 
their  founders.  These  arc  all  remunerated  and  j  rJatform  at  one  end  of  the  hall ;  the  commoners' 
chosen,  according  to  the  wishes  of  these  founders;  'table  is  in  the  middle  of  the  hall;  and  there  are 
so  that  the  manner  of  their  appointment  is  often  j  lower  tables  at  the  other  end,  for  the  servitors.  All 
very  eccentric  and  complicated.  Thus  for  instance,  the  arrangements  of  the  university  are  made  in 


when  the  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  is  to  be 
appointed,  the  Vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  has  to 
apprise  thereof  by  letter,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  the 
first  Secretary  of  State,  all  the  lord  chief  justices, 
the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Dean  of 
the  Arches.  With  this  rather  miscellaneous  as- 
sortment of  grandees  rests  the  important  choice  ; 
they  are  accordingly  "conjured"  to  search  out  the 
most  skilful  mathematicians  of  their  own  or  any 
other  country,  and  choose  among  them  without 
favour  or  partiality,  the  individual  best  qualified 
for  the  office  in  question. 

Besides  the  professorships,  there  are  lecture- 
ships, fellowships,  and  scholarships,  differing  from 
one  another  in  various  particulars,  which  cannot 
here  be  circumstantially  detailed.  The  course  of 
study  at  the  university  is  divided  into  terms,  of 
which  there  are  four  in  the  year.  Every  student 


the  same  sternly  exclusive  spirit.  The  guest  of  a 
student  takes  rank  with  his  entertainer;  so  that 
the  parents  and  uncles  of  the  commoners  sit  at  a 
lower  table,  and  look  up  from  a  respectable  distance 
at  the  high-tables  of  the  aristocratic  youths.  Many 
of  the  colleges  have  beautiful  gardens,  winch  are 
open  to  the  public  on  certain  days.  I  must,  how- 
ever, request  my  reader,  before  proceeding  further, 
to  accompany  me  on  a  short  walk  through  the  va- 
rious colleges  of  Oxford. 

It  is  Sunday  morning.  The  numberless  bells  of 
Oxford  are  ringing  a  cheerful  yet  solemn  peal.  The 
streets  are  filled  with  elegantly  dressed  students, 
masters,  bachelors,  and  doctors.  The  commoners 
may  be  distinguished  by  their  simple  but  stately 
black  togas,  and  their  square-topped,  long-tasselled, 
black  caps  ;  the  gentlemen-commoners  by  the  lace, 
embroidery,  and  red  silk  linings  of  their  robes ;  and 
the  noblemen  by  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  gold 
lace  and  gold  threads,  both  on  togas  and  caps. 


must  have  studied  for  a  certain  number  of  terms,  j  The  rules  and  regulations  for  costume,  varied  with 
before  he  can  take  any  degree  at  the  university,  every  degree  of  rank  and  every  day  of  festival,  arc, 
This  taking  of  degrees  is  the  immediate  object  of  at  the  English  universities,  carried  to  a  most  coin- 
endeavour  with  all.  Those  who  have  taken  their  plicated  and  absurd  degree  of  solemn  foppery, 
degrees,  are  called  graduates,  those  who  have  not,  How  different  from  the  simple  rules  of  the  German 
undergraduates.  The  students  are  divided  into  universities,  the  chief  of  which  is,  "Let  each  dress 
two  great  classes  ;  the  members  on  the  foundation, 
who  are  supported  partially  or  entirely  from  the 


funds  of  the  colleges,  and  the  members  not  on  the 


as  he  likes  best." 

Over  the  gates   of  Christ  Church  towers   the 
belfry,  containing  the  great  boll,  the  pride  of  the 


foundation,  who  pay,  and  often  very  enormously,  j  university,  commonly  called  "  Great  Tom  of  Ox- 
for  their  instruction  and  accommodation.  This  ford,"  which  every  evening  summons  together,  by 
last  class  has  many  subdivisions.  There  are  the  101  strokes,  the  101  students  of  the  college.  The 
"Noblemen,"  the  sons  of  nobles,  who  pay  the :  colleges  are  closed  at  a  certain  hour,  and  every 
highest  price,  and  who  are  accommodated  a nd  student  who  does  not  come  in  at  the  right  time,  is 
instructed  accordingly  ;  the  gentlemen-commoners,!  subject  to  a  certain  penalty.  The  door-keepers 
who  are  the  sons  of  the  gentry  and  poorer  no-  mark  the  names  of  all  who  arc  not  within  at  the 
hility  ;  and  lastly,  the  commoners,  the  plebeians  of  closing,  as  well  as  of  those  who  are  absent  from 
the  university,  who  pay  least,  and  are  accommo- 1  church,  at  morning  and  evening  service.  The 
dated  in  an  inferior  manner.  In  some  colleges '  students  are  generally  desirous,  if  they  can,  of 
there  are  also  poor  students  called  servitors,  who, 'avoiding  this  attendance,  or,  as  they  call  it,  of 
although  not  on  the  foundation,  pay  little  or  nothing  ,"  cutting  the  church." 

for  Ih^ir  education,  but  perform  various  services!  Another  remarkable  part  of  the  college  is  its 
for  their  colleges.  I  kitchen.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  kitchen  in 

Thf  richest,  most  distinguished,  and  most  cele- '  England,  much  larger  than  that  of  Windsor  Castle, 
bratnd  of  the  Oxford  colleges,  is  that  of  Christ  or  even  than  that  of  the  Reform  Club.  It  is,  of 
Churnh.  Here  are  educated  the  sons  of  the  highest  'course,  very  splendid  and  complete  in  all  its  ar- 
English  nristocracy.  This  college  boasts  of  many  rangciwnts.  I  remarked  that  it  seemed  the  oldest 
celebrated  names,  among  those  of  its  former  stu-  part  of  building.  "  Yes  sir,"  said  one  of  the  cooks, 
dents  ;  among  others  that  of  the  present  premier,  quite  unconscious,  probably,  of  the  bitter  satire  his 
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words  conveyed ;  "  they  built  the  kitchen  before  wilderness.  Thousands  of  students  plunge  into 
any  other  part  of  the  college."  Indeed,  throughout  this  wilderness.  Many  follow  their  own  way,  and 
the  university,  I  could  not  but  remark,  that  the  some  lose  themselves  in  consequence.  But  many  ar- 
aniinal  gratifications  of  the  aristocratic  student?,  rive  at  new  and  beautiful  scenes  and  discoveries,  and 
seemed  treated  with  quite  as  much  attention  and  all  owe  to  their  own  efforts  whatever  they  attain, 
respect  as  their  spiritual  wants,  and  that  the  At  Oxford,  where  every  thing  is  learnt  by  rote,  the 
kitchens  and  dining-rooms  vied  with,  and  often  students  must  owe  every  thing  to  the  ancient  mould 
surpassed  in  splendour,  the  churches  and  libraries.1  in  which  their  minds  are  here  cast. 

The  New  College  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  The  Oxford  students  have  various  associations 
Oxford.  Its  gardens  are  splendid,  commanding  among  themselves  for  other  purposes  than  those  of 
wide  and  beautiful  prospects  of  the  surrounding  study,  such  as  archery  clubs,  hunting  clubs,  fishing 
country.  How  luxurious  must  be  study  and  medi-  clubs,  &c.  Their  favourite  amusement,  however, 
tation,  among  the  ivy-clad  ruins  and  rich  verdant :  seems  to  be  rowing.  They  have  numbers  of  beau- 
groves  of  these  antique  gardens  !  The  church  of  tiful  little  boats  on  the  Cherwell,  and  frequently 
the  New  College  is  very  beautiful,  and  rich  in  mag-  have  rowing-matches  or  regattas,  among  them- 
nificent  sculptures,  and  stained  windows.  In  the  selves.  The  most  important  rowing-matches,  how- 
church  of  Magdalen  College,  hangs  a  very  fine  old  ever,  are  those  which  take  place  on  the  river 
picture  representing  "Christ  bearing  the  cross.",  Thames,  between  the  students  of  Oxford  and  those 
The  origin  of  this  picture  is  disputed ;  by  some  it  |  of  Cambridge.  During  the  last  five  of  these,  the 
is  attributed  to  Morales,  but  whoever  the  painter  •  University  of  Cambridge  was  four  times  victorious, 
may  have  been,  his  inspiration  can  have  been  of  no ;  and  that  of  Oxford  only  once.  I  was  assured,  how- 
common  order.  This  church  is  splendidly  deco-  j  ever,  at  Oxford,  that  this  was  not  so  much  owing 
rated  with  antique  stone  and  wood  carvings  of  the  to  the  real  superiority  of  Cambridge,  as  to  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  forms.  The  reading- !  circumstance,  that  the  rowing-matches  took  place 
desk  is  in  the  shape  of  a  great  bronze  eagle,  with  i  at  the  close  of  the  Oxford  vacation,  and  in  the 
outspread  wings,  upon  which  the  prayer-books  arc ;  middle  of  the  Cambridge  term.  Whilst  the  Ox- 
placed  ;  this  form,  beautifully  typifying  the  upward  J  ford  students  therefore  came  to  the  match,  ener- 
flight  of  prayer,  is  very  common  in  the  English  vated  by  a  lazy  holiday  life,  those  of  Cambridge 
churches.  In  the  great  quadrangle  of  Magdalen  were  practising  down  to  the  last  day.  One  of 
College,  round  which  run  the  cloister-walks,  the  j  these  regattas  on  the  Thames  must,  I  should  think, 
stone  arches  and  pillars  are  carved  with  all  sorts  of(  be  a  very  agreeable  and  animated  spectacle.  The 
grotesque  and  monstrous  shapes,  such  as  those  young  people  prepare  themselves  as  jockeys  do  for 
with  which  the  fancy  of  an  old  monk  might  have  horse-races.  They  eat  sparingly,  avoid  fermented 
peopled  hell.  These  were  no  doubt  symbolical  liquors,  and  live  chiefly  on  water  and  roast  beef. 


figures  representing  the  evil  passions  and  lusts  of 
mankind. 

Every  thing  about  the  luxurious  retreats  of  Alma 
Mater,  its  delicious  gardens,  its  antique  libraries, 
its  stately  old  Gothic  churches,  its  sumptuous 
kitchens  and  refectories,  the  monastic  habits  of  its 
inmates,  all  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  wealthy 
old  abbeys  and  monasteries  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
latter  are  rich  in  picture  galleries,  museums,  col- 
lections of  natural  history,  &c.,  which  are  mostly 
wanting  at  Oxford.  Indeed  the  monks  of  the 
Danube  appear  to  me  to  take  a  far  more  enlarged 
and  liberal  interest  in  art,  science,  and  learning  than 
the  students  of  the  English  universities. 

The  lower  classes  of  English  society  are  totally 
unrepresented  at  these  institutions.  How  many 
sons  of  wealthy  peasants  and  mechanics  are  to  be 


I  was  much  surprised  by  the  number  of  pleasing 
songs  current  among  the  students  of  Oxford.  At 
an  evening  party  where  I  met  a  large  number  of 
them,  I  heard  many  of  these ;  they  were  not  indeed 
genuine  student  songs,  like  those  of  Germany,  but 
treated  of  miscellaneous  topics.  Both  the  music 
and  the  words  were  generally  pleasing,  and  some- 
times beautiful.  Many  of  them  were  martial  and 
naval  ditties.  I  noticed  that  each  student  always 
knew  his  song  through,  without  stumbling  or  hesi- 
tation, however  long  it  might  be.  Some  of  them 
were  songs  of  satire  against  the  French.  When 
these  were  called  for,  several  of  the  company 
begged  my  pardon,  as  if  the  singing  them  was  a 
sort  of  affront  to  me.  We  continentalists  are  all 
taken  for  Frenchmen  in  England ;  and  though  I 
can  hardly  suppose  that  the  students  of  Oxford  do 
not  know  the  difference  between  a  German  and  a 


found  at  all  our  German  universities  ;  but  at  Oxford,  j  Frenchman,   they   were,   evidently,    involuntarily 
those  whom  I  questioned  had  great  difficulty  in!  actuated  by  the  common  English  system  of  classing 


naming  to  me  a  single  farmer's  son.  The  average 
annual  expense  of  a  tolerably  economical  student 
at  Oxford,  is  estimated  at  200Z.  We  have  among 


us  together. 

After  the  colleges  themselves,  I  visited  the  libra, 
ries  and  antiquities.     The  great  Bodleyan  library 


our  students,  many  living  in  a  garret,  feeding  on  j  contains,  besides  great  numbers  of  older  works,  a 
bread  and  water,  and  contriving,  by  giving  lessons  •  copy  of  every  book  published  in  the  British  empire, 
in  Latin,  Greek,  drawing,  music,  or  whatever  else  Curing  the  last  hundred  years.  Access  to  this 
is  required,  to  work  their  way  arduously  to  learning,  library  is  granted  very  sparingly,  and  eyen  the 
and  distinction  ;  these' are  not  to  be  found  at  Oxford.,  students  have  to  pay  an  annual  sum  for  the  use  of 
Here  the  roads  are  smoother,  and  the  objects  to  be;  it.  The  division  which  most  interested  me  was 
aimed  at  are  fixed  for  every  one  beforehand.!  that  of  British  geography  and  history.  Every 
Science  is  clipped  and  polished  to  the  semblance  of  shire  has  here  its  own  department,  and  I  was 
a  smooth  artificial,  well-fenced  cloister-garden,  into  \  astonished  at  the  minute  accuracy  with  which  the 
which  nothing  free,  natural,  or  not  according  to  petty  history  and  geography  of  every  village, 
rule  is  admitted.  Every  one  knows  his  road;  no,  hamlet,  and  parish  in  England  was  here  detailed, 
one  loses  his  way;  but  no  one  cuts  new  roads,  or|  In  some  cases  the  history  of  every  family  of  any 
discovers  new  points  of  view  for  himself.  At  our '  importance  was  given.  I  found  in  this  library  a 
universities,  science  is  still  a  free,  graceful,  fertile  small  collection  of  German  dissertations,  but  our 
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philological  and  classical  works,  such  as  those  of  the  heads  of  the  colleges,  the  governors  of  the 
Doring,  Mflller,  and  Buttuinn,  arc  best  understood  University,  the  tutors  and  guides  of  the  youthful 
and  most  valued  at  Oxford.  It  is,  indeed  a  curious  British  aristocracy,  overlook  in  the  young  heirs  of 
fact,  that  although  "The  Humanities"  are  so  very  wealth  and  influence,  not  only  indolence  and  ne- 
much  prized  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  al-  gleet,  but  positive  excesses  and  vices;  allowing 
though  at, these  universities  there  is  no  end  to  them  to  slip  easily  through  all  examinations  and 
studies  and  examinations  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  laws,  and  encouraging  them  in  the  contraction  of 
Grammars,  yet  all  the  most  learned  and  valuable  debts.  It  must  not  bo  forgotten,  however,  that 
works  of  classical  philology  known  here,  are  trans-  while  much  is  undoubtedly  just  in  these  accusa- 
lations  from  the  German.  It  is  also  strange  that, Ltions,  party  purposes  may  have  led  the  writer,  as 
although  there  have  been  Hebrew  and  Arabic  pro-;  they  do  almost  all  English  writers,  into  many 
fessorships  at  Oxford  ever  since  1636,  and  although  '  exaggerations  and  misstatcments  ;  and  that  Alma 
a  knowledge  of  the  scriptures  is  the  first  desidera-  Mater,  although  guilty  of  many  abuses  and  evils, 
turn  for  an  Oxford  theologian,  Hebrew  is  far  less !  may  not,  really,  be  quite  such  a  nest  of  abomina- 
generally  understood  here  than  at  the  German1  tions,  as  some  of  her  opponents  describe  her.  A 
universities.  With  us  it  is  very  unusual  to  meet  I  foreigner  will  do  well,  on  such  questions,  to  hear 
with  a  theologian  who  cannot  read  his  "  Old  Tes-  both  sides,  and  to  be  very  cautious  in  accepting, 
tament"  in  the  original ;  here  the  contrary  is  the  unconditionally,  the  estimate  of  either  party. 


exception. 

The  Radcliffe  library  is  not  so  extensive  as  the 
Bodleyan,  although  it  is  placed  in  a  far  more 
splendid  building.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  books 


The  church  of  St.  Mary's,  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  of  Oxford,  belongs  to  no  college  in  particular, 
but  only  to  the  University  in  general.  Here  all 
religious  solemnities  are  celebrated,  and  here  ser- 


of  medicine  and  natural  history.  The  printing-  vice  is  also  held  twice  every  Sunday.  I  went 
house  of  the  University  of  Oxford  is  one  of  the !  there  one  Sunday  to  hear  a  sermon  from  Mr.  New- 
greatest  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  one  of  the  "three  man,  the  most  distinguished  adherent  of  Dr.  Pusey. 
printing-houses  in  England  which  are  alone  au- '  This  Mr.  Newman  is,  indeed,  at  present  the  real 
th«ri7.cd  to  print  the  Bible  as  a  church  book,  with-1  head  of  the  religious  sect  called  Puseyites,  being  a 
out  comment ;  the  king's  printer  at  London,  and  far  more  eloquent,  learned,  and  sagacious  thcolo- 
the  printer  of  the  Cambridge  University  being  the  gian  than  the  founder  himself.  The  doctrines 
other  two.  At  this  Oxford  printing-house,  they  which  Dr.  Pusey  first  promulgated  in  1833,  and 
have  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  characters,  which  have  gained  ground  chiefly  through  the 
but  no  German  or  Gothic  ones.  The  theatre  of  exertions  of  Mr.  Newman,  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but 
the  University  is  a  large  and  splendid  saloon,  of  the  unqualified  assertion  of  the  genuine,  orthodox, 
which,  portraits  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Holy  AI-  Oxford  divinity.  The  high  churchmen  of  Oxford 
liance  form  the  principal  decoration.  The  victo-jwere  seized  with  a  panic  as  to  the  condition  and 
ries  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  nowhere  in  England  prospects  of  the  Church  of  England,  into  which, 
received  with  more  exultation  than  at  Oxford,  according  to  their  assertions,  false  doctrines  and 
The  late  victories  in  China  were  also  hailed  here !  irreligious  principles  had  gradually  intruded;  and 
with  more  enthusiastic  rejoicing  than  elsewhere ;  j  they  resolved,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  to 
but  Manchester  and  Oxford  rejoiced  in  the  same  make  an  energetic  stand  against  the  prevailing 
event  on  very  different  grounds;  Manchester  on 'spirit  of  the  times.  They  published,  with  this 
account  of  its  commercial  interests,  and  Oxford  on  view,  a  series  of  pamphlets  called  "  Tracts  for  the 


account  of  the  stability  thus  given  to  the  Tory 
ministry. 

Alma  Mater  has  lately  been  roughly  attacked  in 
a  little  pamphlet,  entitled,  "Oxford  Unmasked," 
dedicated,  "  without  permission,"  to  Sir  Robert 


Times,"  on  the  government,  constitution,  rights, 
and  doctrines  of  the  Church,  on  the  authority  of 
the  old  fathers,  and  the  "  standard  English  divines," 
and  on  the  errors  and  truths  of  Romanism.  These 
tracts  were  written  partly  by  Mr.  Pusey,  but  chiefly 


Peel.  It  is  not  written  with  much  talent,  and,  by  Mr.  Newman.  The  most  famous  of  all  was 
docs  not  institute  a  thorough  search  into  all  the  the  important  "tract  Ninety,"  wherein  Mr.  New- 
abuses  existing  in  Oxford;  but  it  contains  some i  man  developed  the  whole  system  of  Puscyism,  by 
truth,  and  has  gone  through  a  great  number  ofj  giving  the  Puseyite  interpretation  of  each  of  the 
editions.  In  this  pamphlet  the  monastic  customs  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of  Engl;md. 
of  the  University,  the  compulsory  churchgoings, !  The  Puseyites  make  a  great  distinction  between 
the  long  enforced  prayers,  attended  by  the  young  Catholicism  and  Romanism.  They  maintain  that 
students  often  only  from  fear  of  punishment,  and  the  English  reformers  sought,  not  to  establish  the 
not  unfrequently  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  meet  system  of  modern  Protestantism,  but  rather  the 
with  just  and  vehement  censure.  Much  blame  also'  ancient,  and  truly  Catholic  church,  devoid  of  those 
falls  upon  the  system  of  overloading  the  students  errors  and  abuses  which  have  deformed  the  Church 
with  dry,  fruitless,  unmeaning  theological  studies,  of  Rome,  and  which  they  designate  under  the 
and  of  requiring  from  them,  more  urgently,  a;  name  of  Romanism.  They  aim  at  reconciliation 
minute  knowledge  of  the  genealogy  of  Hebrew  of  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  of  England,  through 
kings,  and  the  names  and  dates  of  Old  Testament  a  purification  of  the  former,  and  a  Catholicising  of 
narratives,  tlrin  a  comprehension  of  the  real  spirit  the  latter;  and  they  call  themselves  by  a  name 
and  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  The  endless  exa- !  significant  of  this  mixed  object — Anglo-Catholics, 
minntions  in  the  structure  of  Creek  and  Latin  The  obnoxious  sectarian  name  of  Puseyites,  clings 
phrases,  and  in  the  use  of  prepositions  and  irregular  to  them,  however,  in  spite  of  their  protestations. 
verbs,  is  treated  with  due  derision  ;  and  the  nejrleet  The  immediate  object  of  the  tract  Ninety,  which 
of  more  profitable  studies,  such  as  those  of  modern  e.xeiled  an  immense  sensation  at  the  time,  was  the 
languages,  modern  science,  and  the  fine  nrts,  are  explaining  away  of  every  thing  Protestant  in  the 
animadverted  upon.  Above  all,  however,  is  cen  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  or,  as  Mr.  Newman  himself 
K".r  d  the  shameful  manner  in  which.it  is  said;  expresses  it.  the  interpreting  them  "in  the  most 
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Catholic  sense  they  will  admit."  The  condemna-  <  which  is  at  present  stirring  throughout  the  whole 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  Purgatory,  of  Saint- wor-  Christian  world— a  tendency,  which,  however  er- 
ship,  of  Ahsolution,  of  Transubstantiation,  &-c.,  |  roneous  and  unsuccessful  in  its  immediate  aims, 
&c.,  are  all  explained  away,  and  slipped  over  in  a  j  may  not  be  without  its  important  uses  in  the  re- 
subtle,  sophistical,  truly  Jesuitical  manner.  Yet :  vivification  and  elevation  of  the  prevalent  tone  of 
Mr.  Newman  wrote  this  tract,  as  he  declares,  "  in  'religious  feeling. 

any  thing  but  an  anti-Protestant  spirit,  and  with  In  one  direction  the  efforts  of  the  Puseyites  are 
no  partiality  whatever  towards  the  Church  of:  certainly  of  a  most  laudable  and  salutary  kind  ; 
Rome."  He  desired  to  prove  that  English  Pro- 'namely,  in  reforming  the  arrangements  and  archi- 
testantisni  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the  lecture  of  the  English  Protestant  churches.  Every 
ancient  orthodox  Catholicism,  and  thus  to  show  where  they  are  endeavouring  to  restore  churches 
that  she  alone  is  fitted  to  include  within  herself:  in  the  old  style,  and  to  enrich  them  with  their  for- 
all  Christianity.  For  this  he  was  greatly  applauded  mer  decorations.  The  costume  of  their  priests 
by  many,  and  particularly  by  the  Anglican  clergy,  ( they  wish  also  to  restore  to  something  of  Catholic 
who  love  to  maintain  that  the  English  church  is 'pomp  and  splendour;  but  the  most  laudable  of 
no  new  establishment,  but  derives  its  authority  [their  innovations  is  their  energetic  attack  upon  the 
directly  from  the  apostles  and  early  fathers  of  the  English  system  of  pews.  They  maintain  that  as 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  party  in  the  in  the  house  of  God  we  are  all  equal,  and  kneel  as 
Established  Church  were  of  course  alarmed  and  brethren  in  the  presence  of  one  common  father, 
offended  by  finding  that  Mr.  Newman  tampered !  the  exclusive  spirit  and  distinction  of  ranks  kept 
with  their  thirty-nine  articles,  and  thus,  in  their, up  by  the  pews  is  highly  unbecoming  and  un- 
opinion,  undermined  the  very  foundations  of  Pro- [  Christian.  A  row  of  benches  without  doors  or 
testantism.  At  last  his  superiors,  the  bishops,  took  '  partitions,  and  all  exactly  alike,  ought  to  be  the 
the  alarm,  and  forbade  the  continuation  of  the  |  only  seats  in  churches;  no  hiring  of  seats  should 
tracts,  which  command  Mr.  Newman,  as  a  faithful '  be  allowed,  but  rich  and  poor  should  seat  them- 
son  of  the  church,  promptly  obeyed.  selves  as  they  best  can  when  they  enter.  This 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  or  error  of  his  doc-,  desire  of  reform  in  church-seats  results,  however, 
trines,  Mr.  Newman  is  certainly  inconsistent  in  !  from  a  more  universal  impulse,  than  that  of  Pusey- 
one  thing;  namely,  that  while  he  acknowledges  ism,  and  is  manifested  throughout  the  whole 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  framers  of  the  thirty- ;  Christian  world,  puritanical,  popery-hating  Scot- 


nine  articles,  he  certainly  interprets  these  in  a 
sense  totally  different  from  that  in  which  these 
framers  intended  them.  He  evidently  thus  "  pal- 


land  not  excepted. 

As   Mr.  Newman's  sermon  added   nothing  to 
wh«t  I  already  knew  of  his  doctrines,  I  was  chiefly 


ters  with  them  in  a  double  sense,"  because,  by  ,  interested  in  hearing  it,  by  his  manner  and  appear- 
denying  their  authority,  upon  which  the  Estab-'ance.  Here,  as  in  reading  his  tracts,  I  was  quite 
lished  Church  is  founded,  and  by  setting  up  other  j  involuntarily,  unexpectedly,  and  almost  unac- 
articles  in  their  place,  he  would  be  drawing  down  countably,  reminded  of  the  Jesuits.  Mr.  Newman, 
upon  himself  the  wrath,  and  excommunication  ofjas  he  appears  in  the  pulpit,  is  a  thin,  feeble-look- 
his  whole  church.  It  is  very  singular  that,  in 'ing  little  man,  with  a  grave,  motionless,  somewhat 
spite  of  the  clear  and  sharp  logical  head  which  he -inexpressive  countenance,  in  which  there  is  very 
possesses,  Mr.  Newman's  expressions  are  always  little  either  to  attract  or  repel.  His  eyes  are  small 
vague  and  uncertain  in  the  highest  degree,  and  land  rather  dull,  at  least,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive 
seem  intended  to  leave  the  door  open,  for  slipping !  them  through  his  elegant  spectacles.  The  sharp 
out  on  cither  side,  as  circumstances  may  render  lines  of  his  features  seemed  to  me  to  mark  a 
most  convenient.  The  tracts  seem  to  have  been  clever,  and  the  shape  and  wrinkles  of  his  forehead, 
intended  by  him  as  feelers,  by  which  to  try  pub-  a  learned  and  a  studious  man.  His  hair  was 
lie  opinion,  and  learn  how  far  it  would  be  safe  for  j  combed  smoothly  down,  and  its  strnight  lines  ran 
the  author  to  express  his  own,  in  an  unqualified  parallel  with  the  straight  lines  of  his  face,  which 
manner.  I  say  seem,  for,  although  such  was  the  'looked  as  if  it  too  had  been  just  passed  through  a 
impression  they  conveyed  to  me,  I  would  by  no:  comb;  yet  in  spite  of  all  this  there  was  about  him 
means  deny  that  it  is  quite  possible,  and  even  pro-  ja  certain  repose  and  dignity,  a  certain  something 
bable,  that  no  unworthy  Jesuitical  caution  has  which  might  almost  be  called  sanctity,  which 
been  intentionally  maintained.  Mr.  Newman  is  inspired  respect  and  admiration.  He  spoke  very 
declared,  by  all  those  who  know  him  well,  to  be  calmly  and  soberly,  without  motion  or  gesticula- 
not  only  a  man  of  unexceptionable  character  and  tion.  His  arms  remained  concealed  under  his 
integrity,  but  to  be  of  a  devout,  single-minded,  and  desk,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  paper.  He  read 
earnest  disposition.  without  apparent  fire  or  emotion,  and  avoided  all 

In  its  two  immediate  professed  objects,  the 'display  of  enthusiasm  or  eloquence.  I  can  hardly 
lessening  of  sectarian  distinctions,  and  the  retain-  'express  the  strange  effect  produced,  -by  hearing 
ing  in  the  Established  Church  of  those  whose  him  pronounce  the  most  startling  and  extravagant 
tendencies  incline  them  towards  Catholicism — I  sentences  with  the  most  perfect  calmness  and  in- 
_  Puseyism  has,  I  think,  entirely  failed.  It  has  j  difference.  "  Newman  carefully  avoids,"  said  one 
split  its  church  into  two  hostile  factions,  and  es-  j  of  his  friends  to  me,  "all  appearance  of  zeal,  all 
tablished  in  fact  a  new  sect  of  its  own ;  and  it  has  outbreaks  of  enthusiasm;  he  desires  that  the  clear 
led  many  over  zealous  Protestants  into  zealous  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  subtle  force  of  his 
Romanism,  by  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible :  reasonings,  shall  work  on  the  minds  of  his 
gradations.  But  it  is  as  an  effect,  not  as  a  cause,  hearers  without  any  interference  of  emotion."  I 
that  Puseyism  takes  its  place  among  the  most  in- !  cannot,  however,  but  believe,  that  this  calmness 
teresting  and  startling  phenomena  of  the  times  ;  jand  coldness  in  Mr.  Newman's  manner  is  natural 
as  a  manifestation  namely  of  that  tendency  to- land  necessary  to  him,  and  is  by  no  means  the 
wards  the  faith  and  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages, !  result  of  intentional  forbearance;  and  I  cannot  but 
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think  that  it  is  unnatural  and  unfavourable  to  the 
leader  of  a  great  religious  revolution.  Internal 
conviction,  entire  and  earnest  assurance  of  a  truth, 


miles  long,  and  its  building  was  accomplished  at 
the  astounding  cost  of  53,OOOZ.  sterling  per  mile  ! 
The  road  and  the  carriages  are  both,  as  might  be 


produces  of  itself  an  enthusiasm  like   that   fire  of ;  expected,  of  astonishing  dimensions.     The  road  is 
the    floly    Spirit,    which   descended    on    the    first!  a  full  third  wider  than    the  widest  of  the  other 


Apostles  of  Christianity,  and  glowed  in  their  lives 
and  doctrines.  In  default  of  this  holy  fire  of  en- 
thusiasm,  the  Puseyites  are  led  to  rely  far  too 
much  on  church  authorities,  sophistical  reasonings, 
and  Jesuitical  subtleties. 


FROM  OXFORD  TO  SALISBURY. 

Leaving  Oxford,  I  proceeded  through  the  plea- 
sant   county   of   Berkshire,   towards    the    Great 


English  railways ;  and  the  average  speed  of  the 
gigantic  locomotives  employed  upon  it  is  twenty- 
cifrht  miles  an  hour. 

I  arrived  at  the  station  at  Chippenham,  at  the 
precise  minute  foretold  in  Bradshavv's  Railway 
Guide,  from  which  town  I  proposed  to  continue  my 
journey,  in  a  little  gig,  through  Devizes  to  Salis- 
bury. It  was  close  to  Christmas,  yet  the  whole 
landscape  was  covered  with  the  richest,  freshest, 
brightest  green.  As  far  as  Devizes  the  country 
was  very  beautiful,  and  was  broken  up  by  clumps 


Western  Railway,  in  order  to  be  transported  by  I  of  green  hills  and  pleasant  woodlands,  into  a 
means  of  the  machinte  m  vaporis  impulse, — we  series  of  sweet,  verdant  little  landscapes.  Between 
had  decided  at  Oxford  that  such  was  the  best  Latin  Devizes  and  Salisbury,  however,  lies  the  tract  of 
translation  for  a  railway  locomotive, — into  the  pre-  country  known  by  the  name  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
sence  of  two  interesting  monuments  of  human  art —  This  is  a  cold,  bare,  treeless  table-land  of  chalk, 
the  Cathedral  of  Silisbury,  and  the  far-famed  ruins  j  without  hedges  or  cornfields,  covered  only  with 
of  Stonehenge.  Immediately  behind  Oxford,  the  j  broad,  dreary-looking  pasture  lands  for  sheep  ;  it  is, 
landscape  began  to  be  extremely  rich  and  beautiful,  however,  no  plain  in  reality,  but  contains  many 
and  from  the  first  hilltop,  there  was  a  magnificent  elevations,  all  of  the  same  barren  kind.  Here  and 


view  of  the  beautiful  old  city  I  had  quitted. 

I  travelled  towards  the  Great  Western  Railway, 


there  it  is,  however,  agreeably  diversified  by  small, 
fertile,  picturesque  valleys.     There    is    a  tract  of 


in  company  with  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  in-  j  country  very  like  this  in  Wiltshire,  called  the 
fluential  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  by  whom  |  Marlborough  Downs.  These  "Downs,"  as  they 
it  was  expected  that  the  lord  mayor's  chair  would  are  generally  called,  are  as  characteristic  of  the 
be  filled  in  a  few  years.  Indeed  upon  his  figure,  south  of  England,  as  the  great  heaths  and  moors 
face,  forehead,  and  bearing,  as  it  appeared  to  me, .  of  the  north  ;  and  both  are  generally  used  as  sheep, 
had  destiny  visibly  written  the  title  of  Lord  Mayor '  pastures.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  word 
of  London.  I  had  made  his  acquaintance  at  Ox- ; "  downs,"  as  applied  to  treeless,  barren  tracts  of 
ford,  and  on  the  journey  there,  he  was  very  cordial, this  nature,  is  likewise  used  on  the  northern  coast 
and  talkative  to  me.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  of  Belgium ;  perhaps  the  word  originated  with  the 
been  one  of  the  commissioners  who  sat  to  regulate  j  ancient  Bclgoe,  who  once  inhabited  parts  of  both 
the  Income-tax  in  London,  and  I  was  delighted  to  countries. 

meet  with  some  one  who  could  give  me  authentic  [  While  driving  through  this  steppe-like  country, 
and  accurate  information  concerning  the  working  recollections  of  South-Russian  scenery  naturally 
of  this  new  and  unpopular  tax.  My  alderman  as-  recurred  to  my  thoughts,  and  I  began  to  reflect 
sured  me  that  no  such  difficulties  were  found  in  what  a  delightful  country  this  would  be  for  gipsies, 
collecting  it  as  the  opponents  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  Scarcely  had  this  thought  occurred  to  me,  than  I 
had  prophesied.  Each  citizen  lays  before  the  as-  came  across  a  couple  of  gipsies,  at  a  wayside  public- 
sessor  of  his  district,  his  own  estimate  of  his  in-  house,  where  my  horse  stopped  to  drink.  I  spoke 
come,  which,  if  reasonable,  is  at  once  accepted ;  to  them,  and  they  answered  me  in  English,  al- 
but  should  the  return  appear  absurdly  below  the  though  they  assured  me  that  they  were  well  ac- 
citizen's  manner  of  living,  the  assessor  makes  his  quainted  with  the  gipsy  language.  These,  with 
own  estimate,  and  it  is  now  the  citizen's  turn  to  the  exception  of  two  whom  I  saw  in  Yorkshire, 
appeal,  if  lie  pleases,  to  the  commissioners.  No  one  were  the  only  gipsies  I  had  yet  met  with  in  Eng- 
whose  income  does  not  amount  to  150Z.  per  year  land ;  and  even  these  had  evidently  a  great  deal 
pays  any  income  tax.  There  are  many  clerks  and  of  English  blood  in  their  veins, 
others,  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  London, 
whose  income  amounts  exactly  to  150Z.  a  year, 
these  now  agree  with  their  employers  to  deduct  a 
few  pence  each  year  from  their  salaries,  so  as  just 
to  escape  the  tax. 
to  Sir 
that 

sort  connected  with  the  Income-tax;    while   other 
Englishmen  to 
being 

Camei,    ciuu    ortuiui,    in      ifiuviiiv     ll.    LU    uu     UULII    oil-     ,. 

j    •  ..     i,        °T  .     T  themselves    disagreeably  exposed 

pressivc    ;md    impracticable.      In    one   respect,    I      .    , 

,     '..,  ,    winds  that  raged  over  the  barren  downs,  and  they 

heartily  agreed  with  my  present  companion,  in  ad-  , ,    ,  .  ~ 

/  l    -        ,  -   ,    •..  .     .        ,.  „     were  ;ilso  much  troubled   by  want  of  water,  as  the 
miring  the  inst  proportion  m  which  this  tax  falls  ,  ,    ,,     ,  .„ 

f  •   ,       in  i  •       tu        -i  barren  chalk    lull    possessed  not  a  single  spring. 

on  poor  and  rich.     On  reaching  the  railway  station  rr,,       0      j  *.,       ...     „,     c ,,      f> 

"j    r       ,       }  Thus  Camdcn  describes  it  in  the  following  verse. 

we  parted,  he  proceeding  towards  London,  and  I  to- 
wards Wiltshire  "  '*'l!t  »"'  delectus  lymphre,  sed  copia  crptse  ; 


SALISBURY. 


The   town   of  Salisbury   is   one  of  the   oldest 


wards  Wiltshire. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  is  now  the  most 


lymphne,  sed  copi: 
it  ibi  venlus,  Bed  philomola  silel." 


perfect  and  splendid  ia  Great  Britain;  it  is  118       "There  is  deficiency  of  water,  but  superfluity 
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of  chalk ;  the  wind  rages   there,  but  the  nightin-  of  the  bishop   and   prebendariep,  hidden    among 
gale  is  silent.  I  pretty  gardens. 

Thecitizens  thus  found  themselves  at  lengthcom-'  The  cathedral  is  said  to  have  as  many  doors  as 
polled  to  desert  their  dreary  hill  for  the  fertile  and  there  are  months  in  the  year,  that  is  twelve  ;  as 
well-watered  plain.  Many  privileges,  however,  many  windows  as  there  are  days  in  the  year,  that 
still  adhered  to  the  deserted  hill ;  and  among  others  is  365  ;  and  as  many  beams  and  columns  as  there 
that  of  sending  two  members  to  parliament.  Even  are  hours  in  the  year,  I  hat  is  8766.  What  most 
after  all  remnants  of  the  fortifications  were  done  struck  me  in  the  internal  construction  of  the 
away  with,  the  owner  of  this  hill  might  send  two  church,  was  the  extreme  slenderness  arid  fineness 
members  of  his  own  choice  to  parliament.  I  in- j  of  the  so-called  "  flying  buttresses"  supporting  the 
quired  at  Salisbury  what  kind  of  election  took !  steeple.  The  builders  seem  here  to  have  spun 
place  fir  this  "rotten  borough."  I  was  told  that ;  their  stone  through  the  air  in  some  inconceivable 
the  nobleman  to  whom  the  place  belonged,  sum-  manner  like  the  silky  thread  of  a  spider.  I  won. 
moned  together,  on  the  appointed  day,  the  four  or  dered  how  these  long,  thin  lines  of  stone  could 
five  householders  who  still  inhabited  "Old  Sarum,"  j  support  themselves  in  the  air;  yet  they  have  sup- 
and  named  to  them  the  two  members  whom  he  ported,  not  only  themselves,  but  the  entire  steeple, 
wished  to  send;  who  were  'accordingly  in  due  i  for  600  years.  The  clusters  of  round  columns 
form  elected.  Sometimes  indeed  he  did  not  take  which  support  the  roof  are  also  far  more  light, 
this  trouble.  He  would  send  for  his  steward,  and  j  and  less  massive,  than  is  usual  in  Gothic  churches, 
give  his  orders  in  the  following  manner,  perhaps :'  This  contributed  much  to  the  general  effect  of 
"Take  care  to  have  my  stable  whitewashed  lightness  and  airy  beauty,  which  the  whole  struc- 
again;  and  then  look  to  it  that  my  two  members!  ture  of  the  cathedral  conveyed.  Atler  leaving  the 
are  properly  elected."  I  also  heard  that  the  noble '  cathedral,  the  kind  friend,  who  had  undertaken  to 
owner  of  Old  Sarum,  hearing  upon  one  occasion  do  the  honours  of  Salisbury  for  me,  introduced  me 
that  his  selection  of  members  had  not  given  satis- !  to  an  aged  poet,  well  known  in  English  literature, 
faction  in  the  House  of  Commons,  replied;  "  If  but  who  was  now,  in  mind  and  body,  an  entire 
parliament  are  not  satisfied  with  my  people,  I'll  ruin.  It  is  impossible  not  to  lament,  while  wit- 


send  them  two  chimney-sweepers'  next  time,  and 
see  what  they'll  say  to  that." 

Salisbury  itself  has  changed  very  little  in  mo- 
dern times.     It  is  one  of  the  few  English  towns  in 


nessing  such  a  spectacle,  that  great  poets  at  least, 
are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  world  at  once,  when 
they  have  lived  enough ;  and  that  a  beautiful 
mind,  like  a  beautiful  body,  is  permitted  to  fall,  piece 


which  one  may  still  luxuriate  in  antiquities  and  (  by  piece,  under  the  murdering  strokes  of  time. 

antiquarian  recollections.     It  belongs  to  the  same 

class  of  towns  with   Chester   and   York,  and  has 

long  furnished  a  shelter  to  9000  peaceable  citizens,  STONF.HEXGE. 

without  ever  exceeding  that  number.     The  houses 

arc  built  in  a  very  antique  style  ;  some  of  them 

are  said  to  be  400  years  old.    Salisbury  is  the  only 

town  in  England  where  I  saw  a  large  number  of 

houses  with  thatched  roofs ;  and  the  thatch  was 

most  plentifully  covered  with  moss. 


Salisbury  furnishes  a  very  agreeable  variety  to 


The  next  day  I  left  Salisbury  in  order  to  visit 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  monuments  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  British  islands.  I  had  to  return  to  the 
Downs;  for  it  is  in  the  midst  of  these  dreary 
grassy  levels,  that  the  hands  of  unknown  architects 
have  erected  the  wonderful  monument  called  Stone- 


the  traveller,  although  the   inhabitants  themselves  j  henge.     It  lies  six  miles  from  Salisbury,  and  on 
modestly  call  it  "  a   very    dull   place.      There  is   the   whole    of  the   monotonous   road   we  met  no 


nothing  stirring  among  us.  We  have  no  museums, 
no  trade,  no  manufactures,  and  have  nothing  to 
show  a  stranger  but  our  church." 

This  church,  however,  is  quite  a  little  Gothic 
bijou.  It  is  not  large  and  imposing,  like  the 
mighty  Gothic  erections  of  Paris,  Antwerp,  Co- 


human  being,  not  even  one  of  those  shepherds 
who  commonly  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stonehenge  with  their  flocks. 

The  first  sight  of  Stonehenge  is  no  doubt  dis- 
appointing to  the  stranger.  We  discover  what  in 
the  distance  appears  a  small  group  of  closely 


logne,  and  Strasburg,  or  like  the  cathedrals  of:  clustered  stones,  whose  dark  colour  looks  very 
York  and  Westminster  in  England;  but  it  is  so 'gloomy  against  the  fresh  green  of  the  meadow 
complete  and  perfect  in  itself,  so  beautifully  built  grass.  We  must  be  among  the  stones  themselves 


and  preserved,  and  so  admirably  situated,  that  few 
wqrks  of  art  can  furnish  the  spectator  more  pure 
ana  unmixed  enjoyment.  We  have  here  neither 
to  regret  occasional  barbarisms  of  taste,  nor  slo- 


to  estimate  whatever  is  gigantic  and  wonderful  in 
these  ancient  remains. 

My  first  desire  was  to   find  out  the  number  of 
the  stones,  and  I  accordingly  began  to  count  them. 


venliness  of  execution,  nor  later  neglect  or  injury,'  Upon  this,  an  old  shepherd,  who  was  watching  his 
nor  a  disadvantageous  situation.  It  is  the  neatest,  flocks  close  beside  the  ruins,  laughed  and  said, 
prettiest,  completest,  and  best-situated  little  cathe-|"That  would  never  do;  nobody  had  ever  counted 
dral  in  the  world.  I  say  little  in  a  comparative  the  stones  of  Stonehenge;  it  was  a  peculiarity 
sense,  thinking  of  giants  like  that  of  Cologne;  for  about  the  place,  that  every  one  miscounted  the 
Salisbury  Cathedral  is  still  a  large  building,  and  :  stones,  and  if  he  counted  them  again,  to  try  his 
has  one  of  the  highest  steeples  in  England.  It  is  first  result,  found  a  different  number."  I  learnt 


surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  wide  beautiful  meadow- 
ground,  which  is  dotted  with  large  old  trees.  The 
cathedral  thus  stands  amid  grass  and  trees,  as  ifj 


afterwards  that  this  notion  was  shared  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country. 

I  found,  however,  that  the-  counting  was  indeed 


in  the  middle  of  the  lawn  of  an  English  park,  i  no  easy  matter.  I  found  stones  hidden  in  the 
Even  at  Christmas,  the  bright  green  of  the  meadow1  grass,  of  which  I  could  not  determine  whether 
still  formed  a.  beautiful  contrast  to  the  gray  of  thei  they  were  whole  stones  or  only  fragments.  I  found 
old  stones.  Round  this  meadow  stand  the  houses  i  others  lying  at  a  distance,  of  which  I  could  not 
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decide  whether  they  belonged  to  the  building  or 
not.  To  the  best  Of  my  judgment,  however,  I 
estimated  ;ill  the  stones,  large  and  small,  horizontal 
and  perpendicular,  at  140.  It  seems  that  this 
mass  of  stones  was  originally  arranged  in  the 
following  manner :  There  was  a  circle  of  about 
forty  very  large,  long  stones,  placed  upright  on 
end  ;  this  outer  circle  was  about  forty  paces  in 
diameter,  according  to  my  measurement,  and 
somewhere  between  120  and  130  paces  in  circum- 
ference.  Wilhin  this  circle  was  another  smaller 
one,  of  smaller  erect  stones.  About  forty  paces 
distant  from  the  outer  circle,  a  low  wall  and  a 
flat  dite  h  were  still  distinctly  to  be  traced,  which 
had  evidently  once  encircled  the  whole. 

The  stones  of  the   great  circle  are  several  feet 
deep  in  the  earth,  and  rise  twenty-two  feet  above 


consequence  a  little  out  of  its  perpendicular.  It 
was  in  this  position  when  a  violent  storm  occurred, 
which  brought  it  to  the  ground. 

But  what  force  could  have  lifted  from  their  pegs 
and  thrown  to  the  ground  those  cross-stones  whose 
supporting  columns  yet  remain  erect  ?  That  hu- 
man hands  should  ever  have  undertaken  the  enor- 
mous labour  of  disturbing  these  huge  masses  is 
out  of  the  question.  Lightning  could  not  have 
destroyed  them,  without  injuring  also  the  columns. 
As  for  storms,  if  any  had  occurred  since  the  time 
of  the  Druids,  capable  of  actually  lifting  up  masses 
of  stone  12,000  pounds  in  weight,  we  should  have 
heard  of  cities  being  destroyed,  or  hills  torn  up  by 
the  same  winds.  As  these  are  the  only  destruc- 
tive agencies  to  which  these  cross-blocks  of  Stone- 
henge  have  ever  been  exposed,  we  are  driven  to 


the  surface.  They  are  four-sided,  but  their  shape  conjecture  that  the  work  of  erection  was  never 
is  rough  and  irregular.  They  are  mostly  about  fully  completed ;  that  the  Druid  architects  were 
three  feet  and  a  half  thick,  six  or  seven  feet  broad,  either  tired  of  their  Herculean  labour,  or  stopped 
and  from  eighteen  to  twenty  one  feet  in  circum- 1  by  want  of  materials,  or  disturbed  by  hostile 
ference.  These  large  stones  are  smooth  at  the  tribes  ;  and  that  in  all  those  places  where  two  up- 
top,  and  over  every  interstice  between  them  was; right  columns  have  no  cross-stone  over  them,  they 
originally  laid  a  large  cross-stone.  The  weight! have  in  reality  never  had  such  at  any  time, 
of  each  of  the  great  upright  stones  is  estimated  by  |  The  stone  of  which  Stonehenge  is  built  appears 
O.mdcn  at  240  cwt.,  or  24,000  pounds ;  and  of  the  to  be  granite,  but  there  is  not  a  fragment  of  granite 


cross-stones  at  about  half  that  weight,  or  120  cwt. 
This  estimate  is  far  more  likely  to  fall  short  of  the 
mark  than  to  exceed  it,  for  each  of  the  great  blocks 
must  contain  500  cubic  feet  of  stone,  and  two  of 
these  cubic  feet  probably  weigh  more  than  a  hun- 
dred-weight. In  the  lower  side  of  each  of  the 
cross- stones  a  hole  is  bored  at  both  ends,  and  at 
the  top  of  each  perpendicular  stone  are  two  thick 


far  and  wide  around  Stonehenge;  the  whole  country 
is  a  chalk  formation,  mixed  here  and  there  with 
quartz,  while  in  the  construction  of  Stonehenge 
not  a  fragment  of  either  chalk  or  quartz  is  to  be 
discovered.  Here  is  a  new  wonder  of  no  common 
magnitude. 

Many  of  the  stones  are  marked  with  rude  carv- 
ings, indentations,  and   marks  of  lines,  rings,  &c., 


projections,  fitting  exactly  into  these  holes.     This  which   are   evidently  the  work  of  human  hands, 

is  the  only  fastening  between  the  upright  and  the  The  upper  parts  of  most  of  the  stones  arc  covered 

cross  stones.     Wonderful  must  have  been  the  la-  with   moss;  and   many  of  the  mosses  were  very 
bour  expended  in  knocking  away  the  solid  stone  .large,  fresh,  and  beautiful.     I  cut  several  pieces 

at  the  top  of  the   great  blocks,  in  order  to  leave  to  take  away  with  me  as  relics, 
these  lumps,  or  pegs  of  stone,  projecting  from  the       To  what  purpose  this  wonderful  monument  was 

top.     Still  more  surprising,  however,  must  appear  erected,  appears  to  be  a  disputed  point  among  an- 

the  feat  of  raising  stones  12,000  pounds  in  weight,  tiquarians.     While  some  believe  it  to  have  been  a 

to  the   top  of  other  stones  twenly-two  feet  high,  Druidical   temple,  others   maintain  that  it  was  a 

with  the  very  rude  and  primitive  implements  alone  mausoleum   erected  by  Ambrosius  Aurelianus  to 

possessed  by  the  ancieW  Britons.  the  memory  of  those  Britons  who  fell  here  in  a 

The  stones  of  the  inner  circle,  though  likewise  j  battle    with    the    Saxons.      According    to    others 

forty  in  number,  are  only  about  six  feet  above  the  again,  it  was  a  monument  erected  by  the  Britons 

ground,  and   four  or  five  feet  in   circumference,  themselves  in  gratitude  to  this  Ambrosius. 


No  cross-stones  now  lie  over  them,  though  it  is 
conjectured  by  some  that  they  originally  did  so. 
Let  us  imagine  the  building  in  its  original  and 


Neither  in  the  vicinity  nor  within  sight  of  Stone- 
henge, grows  a  single  tree  or  bush.  All  around  is 
one  wide  treeless  plain.  This  circumstance,  and 


perfect  condition — the  centre  filled  with  white- ,  the  dreary  leaden  colour  of  the  sky  which  usually 
robed  priests — the  stately  •  stones  all  decked  with  hangs  over  it,  render  it  one  of  the  most  melancholy- 
fresh  biiughs  and  garlands — the  smoke  of  sacri- Booking  places  in  the  world.  It  is  the  general 
fice,  and  the  streams  of  incense,  passing  out  among  rendezvous  for  all  the  shepherds  of  the  South 
the  columns,  and  the  space  within  the  wall,  as  t  Downs,  and  the  tinkling  of  the  sheep  bells,  almost 
well  as  the  plain  beyond,  crowded  with  gaily- ',  constantly  heard  around  it,  is  the  only  sound  that 
dressed  and  tattooed  Britons — and  we  may  imagine  breaks  the  monotonous  silence. 


what  a  wild  and  impressive  scene  these  ruins  once 
pn  sr-ntcd. 

But  now,  of  the  great  blocks  only  about  twenty  - 


In  the  August  of  1842,  the  ruins  of  Slonehenge 
were  the  scene  of  a  "  dahlia-show."  The  dreary 
but  solemn!  old  building  must  have  been  very 


three  are  still  standing  upright,  and  of  the   cross-  much  brightened  by  the  presence  of  gay  company 
stones  only  cisjht  still  lie  in  their  places.    The  rest  j  and  bcauiifnl  flowers. 

lie  prostrate  in  confused  heaps,  within  and  around.  In  the  neighbourhood  (if  Stonehenge  are  several 
Of  the  stones  of  the  inner  circle,  twelve  only  still  j  of  those  sin  ill  "tumuli,"  or  "barrows,"  so  fre- 
stand  upright.  I  asked  the  old  shepherd  if  he  re-'qucntly  met  with  in  the  Southern  Downs, 
membcre'l  when  the  last  great  block  of  stone  had]  Stonehenge  probably  derives  its  name  from  the 
fallen,  fie  said  he  remembered  very  well  that  it '  circumstance  of  the  cross. stones  hanging  upon  the 
was  several  years  ago.  It  had  been  a  very  wet  Columns,  which  would  naturally  have  appeared  to 
year;  the  ground  all  around  had  been  very  mocfajthe  common  people  the  most  characteristic  feature 
softened,  and  one  of  the  great  blocks  had  sunk  in*  in  the  building. 
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FROM  STONEHENGE  TO  ETON.  dents,"   "  horrible   accidents,"   &c.,  of  which  the 

English  newspapers  are    always  as    full    as   the 

By  the  time  I  had  seen  Stonehenge,  the  Christ-  English  soups  are  of  black  pepper — I  set  out  on 
mas  festival  had  not  only  approached,  but  old  my  way  to  Bowood. 

Father  Christmas  was  already  knocking  at  the  \  Bowood  is,  in  every  respect,  so  charming  and 
gate  ;  for  it  was  Christmas  Eve.  At  this  time  all  delightful  an  abode  ;  ks  buildings  are  so  tasteful, 
those  people  in  England  who  are  what  is  called  extensive,  and  magnificent;  its  libraries  and  pic- 
"  well  off,"  seek  out  some  place  in  the  country  ture-gallerics  so  excellent  and  interesting;  and  its 
"to  keep  their  Christmas."  On  Christmas  Day,  owner  a  man  so  distinguished,  both  by  his  personal 
all  public  institutions  have  a  holiday,  and  dine  character  and  his  great  political  influence,  that  I 
more  sumptuously  than  usual.  Even  the  poor  think  it  best  to  leave  a  description  of  this  place  to 
vagabonds  in  the  Night  Asylums,  receive  a  good  abler  and  more  impartial  pens;  as  I  have  always 
dinner  on  Christmas  Day.  In  many  prisons  even  shunned  describing  to  the  world  that  which  I 
the  criminals  obtain  some  indulgences;  and  the  most  intimately  loved  and  honoured.  After  1  had 
poorest  cottagers  receive  slices  of  roast  beef  and  shared  in  the  glories  of  an  English  "  Christmas 
plurn-pudding  from  their  wealthier  neighbours,  dinner  ;"  after  I  had  witnessed  one  of  those  pretty 
that  they  may  enjoy  at  least  one  day  of  plenty  in  rural  feasts,  which  ladies,  even  of  the  highest 
the  year.  rank,  in  England,  prepare  at  their  own  houses  for 

To  the  homeless  traveller  also,  the  question  the  children  of  the  poor;  after  I  had  duly  adrnkcd 
could  not  but  occur:  "Where  shall  I  keep  my  j the  splendid  pictures  of  Ruisdael,  El  Mudo,  Rem- 
Christmas  ?"  ..Luckily  the  answer  was  in  my..,  brandt,  and  others,  collected  in  the  breakfast-room  ; 
case  ready  before  the  question,  for  I  had  received  and,  after  I  had  amply  enjoyed  the  summer-like 
a  kind  invitation  to  spend  the  Christmas  festival,  Christmas  of  a  great  English  park,  I  began  to  find 
at  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  neighbouring  that  my  purse  was  running  short,  and  would  soon 
country-seals,  namely  at  Bowood.  I  accordingly  .leave  me  very  uncomfortable,  in  the  midst  of 
soon  took  my  seat  in  the  coach  for  Devizes.  The  every  imaginable  comfort.  I  recollected  that  it 
coach  was  crammed  full  with  Christmas  presents  was  not  till  I  got  to  Eton,  that  I  should  reach  any 
of  various  kinds,  among  which  numbers  of  fat  friend  to  whom  I  could  apply,  without  shame,  for 
capons  were  the  most  conspicuous.  Our  company  !  a  remedy  to  this  deficiency;  and  I  calculated  that 
consisted  chiefly  of  holiday-makers,  who  were  1 1  had  but  just  funds  enough  left  to  pay  my  way 
visiting  their  friends  and  relations  in  town  or 'to  Eton.  I  accordingly  took  my  farewell  of  Bowood 
country.  Among  them  was  a  governess,  who,  as  and  its  hospitable  inmates,  and  drove  over  to  Chip- 
she  told  me,  instructed  the  children  of  a  "  farm- !  penham  railway -station, 
ing  gentleman"  in  the  rudiments  of  the  French 
language ;  and  who  was  no  doubt  glad  enough  to 

turn  her  back  upon  these  "  rudiments"  for  awhile.  ETON  COLLEGE. 

She  had  with  her  quantities  of  trunks,  band-boxes, 

and  hat-boxes.  She  told  me  that  French  was  now  I  arrived  at  Eton  at  the  proper  time  to  make  the 
learnt  by  almost  all  the  farmers'  children.  Next;  acquaintance  of  all  the  scholars  and  masters  at 
to  French  a  knowledge  of  Italian  was  most  desired,  once.  For  they  were  all  assembled,  650  in  number, 
in  a  governess  among  the  middle  classes.  "  And  in  the  college  chapel,  to  close  their  day's  work  by 
of  German  ?"  I  asked.  "  Oh  no !"  she  answered,  evening  worship.  This  chapel  is  the  most  re- 
"not  of  German.  That  is  only  the  fashion  among  markable  building  at  Eton,  and  is  in  some  measure 
the  nobility  and  gentry."  jthe  landmark  of  the  place,  for  its  lofty  roof  is  seen 

I  spoke  to  her  of  politics,  and  soon  remarked  on  every  side,  towering  out  of  the  lovely  plain, 
that  she  was  a  very  zealous  Tory.  She  expressed  through  which  the  Thames  here  pours  its  waters, 
the  utmost  abhorence  of  every  great  Whig  name  I  went  up  into  the  organ-choir,  which  overlooks 
which  I  introduced,  and  she  told  me  that  she  had  the  whole  interior  of  the  chapel.  It  is  175  feet 
spent  her  whole  life  in  the  families  of  farming  long,  and  very  lofty.  Six  hundred  healthy  and 
gentlemen,  who  are  all  "out-and-out  Tories."  handsome  boys, — the  flower  of  English  aristocratic 
She  was  very  lively,  arid  quite  as  ready  for  con-  youth — were  here  assembled  in  prayer.  Most  of 
versation  as  any  Frenchwoman  would  have  been,  them  wore  the  boyish  costume  common  in  England  ; 
At  Devizes  I  found  all  the  shops  decorated  with  some,  however,  dressed  in  an  antique  style,  which 
boughs  of  evergreens,  in  honour  of  the  Christmas  harmonised  well  with  the  old  Gothic  building.  Their 
festival.  In  the  butchers'  shops,  every  fat  victim  seats  were  arranged  according  to  rank.  The 
from  the  South  Downs  was  bestuck  with  houghs  masters  and  heads  of  the  college  sat  upon  the  up- 
of  holly  and  laurel.  Every- sirloin  of  beef  was  permost  benches  ;  next  to  them  the  "  noblemen  ;" 
crowned  with  a  sprig  of  holly;  and  the  ships  below  these  the  "  commoners  ;"  and  far  below  these, 
which  passed  along  the  canals,  had  their  masts  and  the  poor  scholars,  supported  by  the  school.  To  us 
rudders  decorated  with  evergreens.  such  an  arrangement  appears  strange  and  unbe- 

As  I  had  a  few  hours  to  stay  at  Devizes,  before  coining.  The  English  see  in  it  only  a  proper  corn- 
proceeding  to  Bowood,  I  took  up  the  London  pliance  with  venerable  customs,  and  the  just 
papers.  These  journals  contained  an  immense  subordination  of  ranks. 

deal  of  information,  concerning  habits  and  cus-  It  is  a  heart-stirring  spectacle  to  see  so  many 
toms  connected  with  the  Christmas  festival  in  blooming  and  hopeful  youths  assembled  together; 
England.  But,  unluckily,  these  treasures  were  so  particularly  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  past 
scattered  in  little  scraps  and  fragments  through  annals  of  Eton,  prove  that  whoever  at  any  time 
'the  ponderous  masses  of  London  news,  that  it  was  sees  its  600  scholars  assembled,  sees  among  them 
impossible  to  make  any  use  of  them.  a  great  number,  whose  names  and  lives  will  here- 

After  swallowing  a  few  more  of  those  "  curious  'after  become  interesting  to  the  whole  world.  How 
facts,"  "  dreadful  occurrences,"  "  singular  inci-  •  many  famous  lawyers  and  authors,  how  many 
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distinguished  statesmen,  ecclesiastics,  generals,  and  custom,  which  had  attained  a  certain  venerablcncss 
admirals,  have  received  their  education  at  Eton, :  by  its  antiquity ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
and  lain  on  their  knees  in  this  chapel,  morning  and !  system  was  not  without  its  uses.  By  fagging,  the 
evening?  how  many  future  famed  and  influential  \vildyoungladswhocametoschoolwithnonotion 
heroes,  statesmen,  orators,  and  legislators,  knelt 'of  discipline,  and  had  often  been  very  much  spoilt 
there  at  that  moment  among  the  rest?  by  their  parents,  were  at  once  broken  into  obedi- 

When  church  was  over  the  obliging  head-master  j  cnce  and  subordination.  This  fagging,  imposed 
of  the  school  had  the  kindness  to  show  me  round  upon  all  new-comers,  without  regard  to  wealth  or 
the  different  parts  of  the  buildings,  which  are  very  station,  was  also  a  sort  of  antidote  to  the  general 
extensive.  The  internal  arrangement  of  the  school 'spirit  of  subservience  to  rank  and  riches.  The 
resembles  that  of  an  Oxford  college.  At  Eton, !  privileges  of  wealth  and  nobility  at  Eton  are  not 
also,  there  is  a  "  foundation,"  with  fellows,  cho- !  indeed  greater  than  every  where  else  in  England ; 
risters,  and  scholars,  belonging  to  it ;  but  by  far  the  \  but  as  in  after  life  the  English  aristocracy  waive 
greater  number  of  the  members  were  not  upon  the  j  their  claims  at  times,  under  particular  circum- 
fbundaliori.  The  original  plan  of  the  college ;  stances,  so  it  is  well  that  they  should  to  do  so  some- 
indeed,  as  at  the  time  of  the  foundation,  in  the ;  times  at  school.  The  inexperienced  and  undisci- 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  provided  only  that  a  building  plined  young  sprig  of  nobility  learns,  by  the 


should  he  erected,  for  the  reception  of  "  twenty-five 
poor  grammar  scholars,"  and  of  "  twenty-five  poor 
and  infirm  old  men,"  to  pray  for  the  kino-.  This 


system  of  fagging,  respect  and  obedience  to  those 
more  learned  and  experienced  than  himself.  The 
students  of  the  foundation,  or  poor  scholars,  derive 


is  certainly  a  curious    combination  of  charities ;  I  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  fagging  system ;  for 


and  at  present  these  twenty-five  old  men  are  no- 
where to  be  found  at  Eton. 

At  the  head  of  the  whole  college,  stands  at  pre- 
sent a  provost,  a  vice-provost,  and  six  fellows, 
resident  at  the  college.  These  generally  hold 
livings,  in  different  parts  of  England,  at  the  same 
time  with  their  college  offices.  Next  to  these  in 
dignity  is  the  head  master.  He  is  dependent  upon 
the  congregation  of  provosts  and  fellows,  who  de- 
cide all  matters  of  general  importance  to  the  college. 


as  they  remain  generally  longest  at  college,  they 
are  oftener  masters ;  a  fortunate  circumstance  for 
them,  as  protecting  them  in  some  measure  from 
the  contempt  of  the  proud  and  wealthy  oppidans. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  old  customs  of  the 
Eton  scholars,  is  their  famous  spring  procession  to 
a  neighbouring  Barrow,  called  the  Salt-Hill,  which 
takes  place  every  three  years,  at  the  end  of  May 
or  the  beginning  of  June.  They  call  this  proces- 
sion the  "  Eton  Montcm,"  or  sometimes  simply 


In  the  management  of  its  internal  affairs,  however,  the  "  Montem."     Teachers    and    scholars    go  to- 


he  is  tolerably  free  and  independent.  He  derives 
the  greater  part  of  his  great  income,  not  from  the 
endowments  of  the  college,  but  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  scholars  themselves.  Below  the  head- 
master there  are  undcr-masters  and  assistants  ;  and 
besides  these  there  are  seventy  scholars,  seven 
clerks,  ten  choristers,  and  other  college  officials, 


gether  to  the  Salt-Hill ;  the  scholars  wearing  a 
particular  uniform,  and  headed  by  their  seniors, 
who  wear  the  uniforms  of  marshals,  captains,  and 
lieutenants.  A  standard-bearer  carries  the  college- 
flag,  with  the  motto  "  Pro  more  et  monte .'"  The 
objects  of  the  procession  arc,  in  the  first  place,  to 
have  a  school  festival,  and  in  the  second  place,  to 


who  being  "on  the  foundation,"  are  accustomed  to  j  collect  money  from  the  spectators,  for  the  future 


earn  their  board  and  education,  cither  by  serving 
the  college,  or  by  sharing  in  the  duties  of  in- 
struction. All  these  people  wear  the  peculiar  black 
college-gown. 

These  scholars,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
college,  beyond  receiving  its  education,  and  regu- 
larly sharing  in  its  church  services,  do  not  inhabit 
the  college  itself,  but  the  little  town  of  Eton  close 
by,  and  are  accordingly  called  in  the  college  "  Op- 


support,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  of  the  poor 
scholars  educated  at  Eton.  Two  collectors  are 
appointed  to  carry  the  money  received,  these  are 
called  "  salt-bearers."  They  have  a  number  of 
other  boys  called  "servitors"  to  assist  them,  who 
are  dressed  in  all  kinds  of  gay  and  fantastic  cos- 
tunics.  They  demand  a  tribute  of  every  spectator 
and  passer-by,  and  give  in  return  a  ticket  with  a 
motto,  in  remembrance  of  the  festival.  The  col. 


pidans."  There  are  separate  "  boarding-houses"  |  lection  generally  brings  in  from  800J.  to  1000Z. ; 
in  Eton  for  the  accommodation  of  these  young  i  last  year  it  amounted  to  1300Z.  •  How  the  heart  of 
people ;  and  the  wealthier  among  them  have  their  many  a  poor  scholar  must  pant  for  fine  weather, 


own  private  tutors,  with  whom  they  live. 

Very  notorious,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  has 


on  the  eventful  Montem  day  ! 

Next  to  the  rowers  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 


been  the  "fagging  system,"  as  maintained  among 'those  of  Eton  are  the  most  famous  in  England, 
the  Eton  scholars.  It  is,  namely,  the  custom  for  j  Indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
every  newly-arrived  scholar,  to  become  for  two  years  bridge  rowers  lay  the  foundations  of  their  future 
the  "  fag,"  that  is  the  servant,  almost  the  slave,  ofi  proficiency  at  Eton.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
some  older  scholar.  So  far  is  this  servitude  often  i  the  Etonians  if  they  were  not  good  rowers,  since 
carried,  that  he  must  submit,  without  remonstrance,  'tin:  Thames  flows  almost  through  their  play- 
to  the  most  disagreeable  services  and  tasks,  or  else  ground.  On  two  days  in  summer,  which  are  fes- 
he  is  sure  to  be  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  insults  and  ,  tivals  of  the  college,  grent  "  aquatic  amusements," 
torments.  A  somewhat  similar  system  prevails  at  and  "splendid  regattas,"  take  place.  But  the 
most  English  public  schools,  but  it  is  said  that  no-  Etonians  practise  other  gymnastic  sports  besides 


where  has  it  been  carried  to  so  tyrannical  and  dis- 
graceful an  extreme  as  at  Eton. 


rowing.     The   games  of  cricket  and   football,  so 
dear  to  the   English,  arc  not  omitted.     All  these 


I  asked  my  friend,  the  head  master,  whether  he,  exercises  for  the  developement  and  improvement 
attempted  nothing  to  stop  the.se  abuses.  He  an-  of  bodily  strength  and  agility,  which  render  the 
swcred  that  he  did  indeed  discourage  all  excesses, '  school  of  Eton  a  gymnasium,  in  the  ancient  sense 
but  that  he  did  not  wish  to  root  out  the  whole  j  of  the  word,  are  very  much  encouraged  by  the 
system.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  an  ancient !  authorities.  To  them,  it  is  frequently  maintained, 
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England  chiefly  owes  the  boldness,  skill,  and  j  body,  and  why  should  they  not  be  punished  on  the 
courage  of  her  naval  and  military  officers.  |  body  ?  It  is  said  that  this  kind  of  punishment  de- 

Cambridge  and  Oxford  owe  more  to  Eton  than ,  stroys  the  sense  of  honour  in  boys,  renders  them 
skilful  rowers.  It  was  a  provost  of  Eton,  named :  slavish  in  spirit,  lowers  the  tone  of  their  charac- 
Savillc,  who  endowed  at  Oxford  a  professorship  of;  ters,  &c.  But  do  we  see  in  the  Peels,  the  Wei- 
astronomy  and  geometry.  Another  provost,  named ,  lingtons,  the  Grahams,  the  Russells,  of  English 
William  Wayneflet  founded  the  Magdalen  College  [  public  life,  any  such  effect  ?  They  have  all  passed 
at  Oxford.  King's  College  at  Cambridge  receives  under  the  rod  or  the  cane,  yet  are  they  found 
all  its  fellows  and  masters  from  Eton ;  and  the  I  wanting  in  energy,  servile  in  spirit,  indifferent  to 
provost  of  that  college  comes  every  year  to  Eton,  honour,  on  that  account?  On  the  contrary,  I  be- 
to  attend  the  examinations.  As  everything  con^lieve  that  they  owe  much  of  their  energy  and 
nected  with  the  English  public  schools  is  decided  greatness  to  the  strict  discipline  under  which  they 
by  ancient  rules,  so  each  public  school  boasts  of  were  brought  up. 

certain  great  families,  who  have  for  centuries  had!  I  was  not  allowed  to  be  present  during  a  lesson, 
their  children  educated  there,  and  at  no  other;  this  being  not  permitted  to  any  stranger.  Even 
school.  Thus,  at  Eton,  the  Dukes  of  Buccleugh  the  King  of  Prussia,  I  was  told,  had  not  been  able 
were  named  to  me,  as  invariably  sending  their ',  to  obtain  this  favour.  I  went,  however,  through 
sons  to  Eton,  and  to  no  other  school.  One  family  \  the  school-rooms,  where  I  found  great  numbers  of 
was  named  to  me  which  had  been  connected  with  names  cut  with  penknives  on  benches  and  desks. 
Eton  for  three  hundred  years,  and  whose  male  This  is  allowed  to  the  scholars,  upon  condition  that 
members  had  always  been  either  scholars,  or  tu.j  the  names  are  to  be  neatly  cut,  and  are  to  be  done 
tors,  or  teachers,  or  fellows  at  Eton.  \  out  of  school  hours.  Such  a  privilege  is  not  with- 

I  viewed  with  interest  the  valuable  library  of  out  its  advantages.  Among  the  names  are  many 
the  college,  under  the  persuasion  that  it  was  in-  [  now  of  great  fame  and  interest,  whose  presence 
tended  for  the  use  of  the  scholars,  as  well  as  of  the  must  be  a  spur  and  an  encouragement  to  the 
teachers  ;  and  I  envied,  in  secret,  the  young  people  scholars. 

who  had  the  run  of  so  excellent  a  library.  To  my  j  I  found  in  one  place  the  names  of  several  scholars 
astonishment,  however,  I  learnt  that  the  library  inscribed  in  gold  letters  on  a  tablet.  I  was  told 
was  intended  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  masters, !  that  these  were  the  Newcastle  scholars  ;  those, 
and  that  the  scholars  had  nothing  to  do  with  it '  namely,  who  won  the  prize,  founded  by  a  Duke  of 
at  all.  Newcastle  for  certain  attainments.  The  New- 

I  begged  my  friend,  the  head-master,  to  show  •  caslle  prize  brings  the  winner  501.  a  year  for  three 
me  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  schools.  He '  years  ;  and  the  name  of  every  winner  is  perpetu- 
answered  that  no  printed  laws  and  regulations  |  ated  in  gold  letters  on  this  tablet.  This  prize  is 
existed.  The  whole  school  was  governed,  not' particularly  designed  for  those  who  pass  most  cre- 
according  to  written  laws,  but  according  to  old '  ditably  through  their  parting  examination.  There 
custom  arid  usage.  Those  school  arrangements !  are  also  prizes  at  Eton  for  the  best  declamation, 
which  I  had  seen,  such  as  the  division  of  ranks  in  the  best  piece  of  Latin  prose,  &c.  Prince  Albert 
the  chapel  seats,  &c.,  were  all  prescribed,  not  by,  has  lately  founded  here  a  prize  of  5(W.  a  year,  for 
any  written  or  printed  law,  but  by  ancient  usage,!  the  study  of  modern  languages,  particularly  Ger- 
strictly  and  closely  followed.  This  does  not  render!  man,  French,  and  Italian.  I  do  not  understand 
the  routine  of  the  school  less  fixed  and  immovable.'  why  no  one  among  us  founds  similar  prizes  in  our 
The  scholars,  themselves,  are  strongly  attached  to  schools.  One  would  expect  to  find  them  at  the 
all  their  ancient  customs;  and  if  the  head-master  gymnasiums  of  our  free  cities  of  Bremen,  Ham- 
himself  were  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  them — !  burg,  Frankfurt,  and  Lubcck;  but  I  believe  there 
were  to  order,  for  an  instance,  an  unusual  punish-  j  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  some  rich  citizen,  at 
ment,  were  it  ever  so  trifling — he  would  have  to'  either  of  these  places  were  to  present  1000  or  2000 
encounter  the  greatest  opposition  and  discontent. '  dollars  to  a  public  school,  that  the  interest  might 
Yet  a  far  more  severe  and  disagreeable  punish- 1  be  used  as  a  prize  for  extraordinary  exertions 
ment,  would  be  received  without  a  murmur,  if,  among  the  scholars,  what  a  benefit  would  he  con- 
according  to  custom.  The  English  are  every  where !  fer,  for  and  incalculable  period,  upon  the  school, 
alike,  and  their  schools  are  governed  like  their  state.  [  As  most  of  the  scholars  who  distinguish  them- 
That  which  I  heard  of  the  punishments  used  at  selves  at  Eton,  play  afterwards  a  distinguished  part 
Eton,  not  only  excited  my  attention,  but  astonished  in  the  great  world,  my  readers  may  be  interested 
me  not  a  little.  They  are  all  very  severe,  and  all  in  learning  what  young  people  are  at  present  fore- 
the  scholars,  except  those  of  the  highest  class,  are :  most  in  the  race,  and  appear  therefore  more  likely 
liable  to  corporeal  chastisement.  Even  those  of  to  exercise  hereafter  a  wide  influence  upon  their 
the  highest  class  are  liable,  for  some  offences,  to  •  contemporaries.  In  the  Eton  calendar  of  1842,  I 
be  degraded  to  a  lower,  and  again  punished  with  found  three  foremost;  the  names  of  Rice,  Joynes, 
a  rod.  It  is  only  the  upper  masters  who  have  thej  and  James.  The  first  had  been  twenty-nine  times, 
right  of  administering  this  punishment,  and  they'  the  second  twenty-five  times,  and  the  third  twenty- 
execute  it  themselves,  after  school-hours.  two  times,  "  sent  up  for  good  ;"  that  is,  favourably 
Such  a  custom  is  certainly  very  much  in  oppo-  reported  to  the  head-master  and  provost.  The 
sition  to  the  spirit  of  our  times,  and  would  not  at'  first  had  gained  the  Verse  prize,  the  Theme  prize, 
all  harmonise  with  the  principles  maintained  at  \  the  Davie's  prize,  the  Newcastle's  prize,  the  Essay 
our  continental  schools;  and  yet  I  believe  upon  thej  prize,  the  Declamation  prize,  and  the  Mathema- 
whole,  the  English  have  the  right  of  the  matter.!  tical  prize.  The  two  others  had  also  gained  great 
I  believe  that  the  abolition  of  corporeal  punishment' numbers  of  prizes.  Are  we  to  see  in  these  boys 
in  our  schools,  is  only  a  part  of  the  general  ener- 1  the  future  Johnsons,  Gibbon?,  and  Humes  of  Eng- 
vation  of  discipline,  and  effeminacy  of  manners.  I  land  1  Or  are  such  rather  to  be  sought  among  the 
Three-fourths  of  human  sinfulness,  our  selfishness, '  neglected  and  obscure  ? 
our  laziness,  our  sensuality,  are  the  offences  of  the  The  school-room  has  little  that  is  pleasant  or  at- 
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tractive  about  it.  The  present  excellent  head-mas-  Their  duty  at  school  consists  principally  in  ex- 
ter,  as  I  learnt,  not  from  himself,  but  from  other  animations,  in  repeating  the  lessons  learnt  at 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  lias  done  much  for  home,  and  getting  their  exercises  looked  over, 
the  external  improvement  of  the  school.  He  has1  The  poorer  scholars  of  Eton  mostly  go  t>  Cam- 
laid  out  a  good  deal  from  his  own  purse  in  col-  bridge;  the  wealthiest  and  highest  born  to  Oxford; 
lecting  a  little  museum,  establishing  a  singing- Tor  Oxford,  as  I  have  said,  is  far  more  aristocratic 
school  among  the  boys,  and  other  similar  works. '  in  its  spirit  than  Cambridge. 

He  himself  praised  the  present  provost  of  Eton'  In  the  evening,  I  went  to  the  singing  school, 
very  highly,  as  perhaps  to  a  stranger  he  thought  it  the  only  Eton  lesson  at  which  I  was  present, 
his  duty  to  do.  But  I  learnt  in  other  quarters,  that.  This  singing-lesson,  however,  does  not  belong  to 
ihc  provosts  of  Eton  are  generally  very  stingy ;  the  regular  course ;  it  is  a  voluntary  exercise,  in 
regarding  the  college  as  their  private  property, ;  which  only  a  part  of  the  scholars  join.  It  has 
froiii  which  they  wish  to  draw  as  large  an  income,  been  very  recently  established,  and  was  one  of  the 
and  on  which  to  expend  as  little  as  possible.  many  signs  I  saw  in  England  of  a  universal,  active, 

The    school-books    used  at  Eton  have  most   of  and  increasing  taste  for  music. 

them  been  put  together  by  masters  of  Eton,  onj  The  cigars  which  were  brought  me  in  the  even- 
purpose  for  that  school;  they  are  most  of  them  now  ing  at  my  inn,  were  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  a 
very  old.  I  bought  pne  of  these  books,  namely,  Latin  theme,  and  the  bit  of  twisted  paper,  with 
the  "Eton  Latin  Grammar."  This  grammar  is  a,  which  I  lighted  them,  contained  a  fragment  of  a 
little  curiosity,  and,  thougli  printed  very  neatly  on  Greek  exercise.  Indeed  almost  every  thing  which 
elegant  paper,  I  would  not  willingly  exchange  for^  I  bought  in  the  shops  of  Eton  and  Windsor  was 
it  our  rational  and  modernised  grammars.  The  wrapped  in  some  Greek  or  Latin  composition, 
first  division  of  this  Latin  grammar  contains  the!  The  servants  of  the  young  students  must  make 
parts  of  speech,  with  the  declensions  and  conju-  quite  a  little  revenue  out  of  the  manuscripts  of 
gallons.  It  is  a  master-piece  of  brevity,  and  all  their  masters.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the 
the  definitions  are  extremely  laconic.  To  this  part  inhabitants  of  Eton  and  Windsor  live  upon  these 
is  attached  a  series  of  hexameters,  twenty  closely,  j  600  wealthy  young  students,  many  of  whom  spend 
printed  pages  long,  in  which  are  sung,  the  rules  400Z.  or  SOU/,  a  year  at  Eton, 
and  exceptions  for  the  genders,  the  irregular  verbs,! 
&c.  In  our  grammars  these  old-fashioned  verses  | 

have  long  ago  given  way  to  clear  rules  in  plain;  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

prose,  addressed  rather  to  the  understanding  than 

the  memory.  Tha  syntax  in  the  Elon  grammar  it  The  town  of  Windsor,  and  that  of  Eton,  are,  in 
written,  not  in  the  English,  but  the  Latin  language,  fact,  one,  and  the  rows  of  houses  stretch,  unbroken, 
After  it  come  other  rules,  occupying  a  full  third  of  on  each  side  of  the  Thames,  to  the  bridge  which 
the  grammar,  on  prosody,  construction,  and  other!  unites  the  two.  Thus  the  youth  of  the  aristocracy 
matters;  and  these  rules  are  written  in  English  grow  up  under  the  very  eye  of  the  monarch,  and 
and  Latin  at  the  same  time,  and  without  any  inter-!  the  court.  Windsor  Castle,  the  ordinary  residence 
punctuation,  in  the  most  confused  manner.  The  of  the  English  sovereigns,  stands  on  the  summit  of 
following  is  an  instance :  a  hill,  which  begins  its  rise  within  the  town  of 

"  Impersonulia  (sc.  verba)  impersonal  verbs  non  Windsor.  Its  situation  and  style  of  architecture 
habent  have  not  nominativum  (sc.  casum)  any  no-  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  great  many  other  castles 
Hiinativum  cminciatum  expressed  (sc.  in  Latin)  ut  in  England.  But  it  is  larger  and  more  imposing 
as  tuedet  me  it  wearies  me  that  is  I  am  weary  or  outside,  much  more  splendid  and  extensive  within, 
tired  vitie  of  life."  land  in  its  situation  and  prospects  also,  far  more 

It  is  certain  that  the  thorny  paths  of  the  Latin  picturesque  and  beautiful  than  most  others.  The 
grammar  might  be  far  more  smoothed  for  the  principal  entrance  to  the  first  court-yard  is  on  the 
scholars  of  Elon  than  they  are.  But  the  English  townside,  and  from  thence  one  ascends  gradually 
maintain,  thut  this  wonderful  old  grammar  of  theirs  to  the  inner  court-yards  and  the  principal  part  of 
lays  the  foundations  of  learning  more  effectually  ;  the  buildings. 

than  any  modern  compilation  could;  and  the;  The  first  conspicuous  point  observed,  on  enter- 
thorns  themselves 'are  dear  to  them,  even  when  ing  the  first  court-yard,  is  the  chapel  of  the  castle, 
they  draw  blood,  and  leave  ineffaceable  marks  be-  Near  this  chapel,  we  made  the  acquaintance  of 
hind.  j  one  of  "  her  Majesty's  Poor  Knights ;"  an  old  naval 

The  scholars  at  Eton  are  alrr.ost  all  English,  officer,  maintained  at  Windsor  after  becoming  unfit 
A  short  time  ago,  there  were  a  few  Spaniards \  for  service.  These  "Poor  Knights  of  Windsor" 
there,  who,  however,  were  obliged  to  conform  to  enjoy  a  charity  founded  by  Edward  III.,  accord- 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Established  ing  to  which,  eighteen  old  worn-out  officers  were 
Church.  Germans  there  are  none  here,  unless  to  live  at  the  public  expense  at  Windsor.  Six  of 
we  count  for  such,  the  sons  of  the  Hungarian  them  were  to  be  naval  officers.  Formerly  these 
Count  Bathyany.  The  school  appears  to  be  on  officers  wore  an  old-fashioned  uniform,  which 
the  increase  in  its  number  of  pupils.  In  the  William  IV.  exchanged  for  the  modern  uniforms 
year  1836,  there  were  441  scholars;  in  1837,  472;  of  their  own  ranks.  I  believe  there  are  not  many 
in  1839,  560;  1840,  5^3;  1841,  635;  184:2,662.  such  institutions  in  England,  for  the  benefit  of 
It  may  thus  be  seen  that  the  system  of  education  officers  in  the  army,  and  my  new  friend  informed 
pursued  at  Eton  has  very  far  from  fallen  in  the  me,  that  it  had  cost  him  no  little  trouble  to  obtain 
public  estimation.  admittance  here.  No  less  than  ninety  candidates 

The  young  people  are  not  overloaded  with  school  disputed  the  vacant  post  with  him  ;  but  the  Duke 
hours.  Upon  an  average,  they  spend  only  three  of  Argylc  "got  him  in."  The  Poor  Knights  inhabit 
hours  a  day  in  school;  but  they  study  much  more  a  part  of  the  castle,  close  to  the  great  entrance- 
ut  their  own  lodgings,  with  their  private  tutors. '  gate. 
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Morning  service  had  already  begun  in  the  chapel,  the  names  and  titles  of  former  knights;  as  for 
We  entered  and  took  part  in  it,  as  thc  greater  instance,  "  Les  armoiries  du  tres-haut  puissant  et 
number  of  the  Poor  Knights  are  accustomed  to  do  tres-noble  Prince  Henri  Due  de  Somerset,  &c., 
every  morning.  We  stepped  over  the  graves  of  Chevalier  du  tres-noble  Ordre  de  la  Jarretiere." 
many  former  Poor  Knights;  and,  strange  to  say,  The  windows  of  the  chapel  are  rich  in  old  and  new 
this  curioustitle,  which  sounds  somewhat  degrading  glass-paintings;  and  on  each  side  ofthe  main 
in  our  ears,  for  military  men,  is  inscribed  even  on  body  of  the  church  stand  rows  of  little  chapels, 
their  gravestones,  which  are  within  the  chapel.  which  all  have  their  peculiar  interest.  They  all 

This  Windsor-chapel  is  one  of  those  Gothic  derive  thcir  names  from  some  distinguished  Eng. 
buildings  which  one  is  never  tired  of  admiring.  llsh  families,  by  which  they  were  erected  as 
The  roof  is  particularly  beautiful.  The  ribs  and  mausoleums;  there  are  the  Bray-chapel,  the  Rut- 
grooves  of  the  columns  which  support  it  branch  ^nd  chapel,  the  Lmcoln-chapel,  &c.  Everywhere 
out  at  the  top  like  palm-leave?,  in  a  peculiarly  J  found  such  an  extraordinary  number  of  coats  of 
elegant  manner,  and  bend  over  to  meet  the  branch,  arms.and  heraldic  signs  painted,  moulded,  chiselled, 
es  of  the  next  columns;  the  roof  is  supported  on  and  engrared  on  every  wall  and  doorway,  that  1 
these  branches.  The  ceiling  looks,  therefore,  as  suppose  St.  George's  Chapel  surpasses  all  other 
if  woven  out  of  an  endless  series  of  bunches  of  chapels  in  the  world,  in  that  respect.  Many  words 
boughs.  This  decoration  occurs  so  frequently  in  and  s]Sns  remained  entirely  enigmatical  to  me; 
the  English  churches,  that  it  might  be  called  an  such  for  instance  as  the  gold  letters:  "i  h  c," 
Anglo-Gothic  ornament.  Nowhere,  however,  is  it  uP°n  a  blue  ground.  One  chapel  wall  was  covered 
carried  to  such  perfection,  as  in  this  St.  George's  wlth  painted  bunches  of  flax,  another  with  iron 
Chapel  at  Windsor.  It  was  built  by  Edward  III.,  ?ratin£s>  a  third  Wlth  crosses,  a  fourth  with  peh- 
the  same  king  who  founded  the  charity  of  the  Poor  cans,  &c. ;  these  being  the  armorial  bearings  of 
Knights.  The  name  of  Edward  III.  is  one  Of  the  families  to  whom  the  chapels  belong, 
those  most  honoured  at  Windsor  Castle.  It  was  In  ono  of  the  slde  chapels  stands  the  Cenotaphium 
he,  also,  who  founded,  "the  most  honourable  and  ofthe  Princess  Charlotte,  which  was  executed  by 
noble  Order  of  the  Garter  ;"  one  of  the  most  dis-  Wyalt  The  body  ofthe  princess,  covered  with  a 
tinguished  and  select  orders  of  knighthood  in,cloth'  is  represented  as  lying  on  a  bier.  A  part 
Europe,  and  confined  exclusively  to  a  few  persons  of  her  r'ght  hand  alonc  ls  uncovered,  but,  through 
of  high  rank.  The  arms,  and  names  of  the  mem-  thc  cloth'  the  form  °£  the  bnd7  and  the  features  of 
bers  of  the  order,  are  all  put  up  in  the  beautiful  thc  face  may  be  traced.  On  both  sides  ofthe  bier 
choir  of  the  chapel;  and  arranged  in  such  a  man-  knecl  or  st;m(1-  in  various  sorrowful  attitudes, 
ner  that  the  arms  ofthe  sovereign  and  thc  princes  mourning  females,  all  deeply  veiled.  This  is  the 
of  the  blood  hang  right  opposite  to  the  altar,  in  Iower  Part  or"tlie  scene.  Above  is  represented  the 
front  ofthe  organ.  I  saw  that  they  were  already  apotheosis  ofthe  princess.  She  rises  to  Heaven, 
preparing  a  place  for  the  arms  of  the  little  Prince  D0rne  b7  two  angels ;  another  angel  bears  her 
of  Wales.  jchild.  In  the  lower  department,  not  a  single  un- 

The  i 
English 
were 
IV 

with  tne  pronouns  "lie  '  and  "  Mis"  in  tile  prayers  ,,    /  •  ,  V""r"T" 

would  not  do  for  Queen  Victoria,  the  expense  of  **! "*  aP°the°Sls  thf  mfant  sfh°uld  be  P^ed 
new  prayer.books  had  been  spared  by  pasting  ;!£.the  armS  °£  an  "*&>*?£  not  of  lts  m°tber- 
every  where  the  words  "Victoria,"  «  she,"  «  her  »  T^,18  an°thcr  ™Ttl  ^eJl-known  monumcnt-I 
&c.,  over  the  former  words.  One  might  have  ft  not.  ^collect  at  this  moment  where-erected, 

thought  that  in  the  royal  chapel  itself,  new  prayer-  !'k?  th'S'  '"  &?*  °f  a  ,mOtll1er  Sl^-S  ^ 
K™ir«  J  "ec>>  m  which  the  artist  has  placed  the  child  in  the 

a  ctange  of* retns  Consldered  nccess*T  °"   arms  of  its  mother,  and  represented  both  as  burst- 

I  and  the  old  "  Poor  Knight"  read  in  the  same  NM^J*"  Sra™  ™.  blessed  8Pirit,8;.    Of  course,. 
•nvrrj™lr      H;C    =^Kt  ,„  j  ln  tllls  instance,  it  is  the  moment  ofthe  resurrec- 


The  service  was  rather  long/as  is  usual  with  T'ered  fac|  is  to  be  ^en ;  there  is  nothing  but 
iglish  services.     I  noticed  that  the  prayer-books  I'T//:  J*"L^L'^4£j*S*l&  C°F;. 


prayer-book.     His  sight  was  now  very  dim,  and  ?  ?*  re 

he  wore  gigantic  spectacles.  I  thought  of  the  1°"  fr°m  ^  /,ravfi  that-  lst|rePrcsented'  and  n,ot 
telescope  with  which  his  keen  eye  w«f  once  ae-  SiSSS  1  n  '  ""  "  m°nUment  °f  the 
customed  to  range  the  furthest  horizon.  We  prayed  i  mu  A-  •  •  e  ,1  ,1  • 

together  out  of  English  prayer-book,  not  omitting  !  -  ^h,6  ^ °le,  lo™  d'"S1°n  of .  th.e  ™Stlc  \*  occm' 
that  remarkable  clause  Jlncl  I  do  nit  think  woul§  5SA?.fcSfe4?>5LiS^5  ^.°^: 


»~jZ^&fK^^^T?r^  -^ains  the  real  royal   residence.     Between  the 
*.  two  wards  stands  the  inner  keep,  a  massive  round 

After  divine  service,  I  took  a  nearer  view  ofthe  tower,  which  stands  on  the  top  of  an  artificial 
helmets  and  arms  upon  the  wall.  I  found  on  the  I  mound,  and  overlooks  the  whole  eastle.  It  is  the 
hst  of  knights,  not  one  French  sovereign,  but  rix  residence  of  the  governors  of  Windsor  Castle 
rerman  ones,  among  whom  the  King  of  Prussia  This  office  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  very 
has  now  taken  his  place.  The  Emperor  of  Russia, !  important  one,  because  the  governor  has  not  only 
and  the  King  of  Belgium,  are  also  members  of  thejto  rule  over  the  castle  itself,  but  sometimes  to  take 
order.  On  the  wooden  walls  behind  the  seats  in  i  charge  of  state  prisoners  of  high  rank,  who  are, 
the  choir,  little  metal  tablets  are  nailed  up,  on ! occasionally,  placed  here.  Two  captive  kings 
which  are  engraved,  not  in  English  but  in  French,  'have  been  imprisoned  within  the  walls  of  Windsor 
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Castle,  King  David  of  Scotland  and  King  John  of 
France. 

When  the  Queen  is  at  Windsor  Castle  the  royal 
standard  is  hoisted   over  the  inner  keep.     When 


A  long  corridor  running  along  the  series  of  state 
rooms,  offers  a  spectacle  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
stranger.  It  contains  a  gallery  of  portraits  of 
celebrated  Englishmen,  which  is  probably  the 


she  is  absent,  as  happened  to  be  the  case  during  j  most  complete  in  the  world.  It  is  a  large  crescent- 
my  visit,  the  union  jack  alone  fluttered  there,  shaped  gallery,  about  250  paces  long.  On  both 
There  is  a  printed  order  in  which  alone  strangers  sides  hang  portraits,  and  in  front  of  the  portraits 
are  allowed  to  pass  through  the  rooms  of  Windsor  j  stand,  in  marble  or  bronze,  bust  after  bust  and 
Castle.  We  entered,  first,  the  Brunswick  tower,  statue  after  statue.  There  is  the  harmonious  and 
which  contains  the  kitchen-department  of  the  beautiful  countenance  of  Shakspeare,  the  well-filled 
castle.  Passing  through  many  dark  and  many  j  head  of  Bacon,  the  lean,  sickly  face  of  Pope,  the 
light  passages,  and  leaving  behind  us  the  "  Con- !  round,  puffy  cheeks  of  Handel,  the  bushy  eyebrows 
fectionary- department,"  we  entered  the  "  Gold-  [of  Fox,  the  clever  nose  of  Pitt,  the  stern,  sagacious 
room."  which  is  full  of  splendid  pieces  of  gold  and  countenance  of  Elizabeth,  Charles  I.  in  three  dif- 
silver  plate.  The  "  yeoman  of  the  gold"  led  us  ferent  attitudes;  and  a  number  of  other  portraits, 
round  the  room.  This  whole  department,  he  told  |  beautifully  executed,  which  cannot  fail  to  excite 
Uf,  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Lord  the  deepest  interest  in  the  spectator. 
Steward.  He  told  us  a  great  deal  of  the  grada-  I  question  whether  there  is  another  royal  castle 
tions  in  rank  and  dignity  of  the  various  gold  and  in  Europe,  so  rich  in  portraits  as  that  of  Windsor. 


silver  plates  and  dishes,  of  which  different  sets 
are  used,  according  to  the  solemnity  and  impor- 
tance  of  the  feast. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  splendid 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver  workmanship  I  saw. 

St.  George's  candlebra,  consists  of  a  silver  tree, 
at  whose  feet  St.  George  is  represented  in  the  act 
of  slaying  the  dragon.  Angels,  with  flowers  and 
wreaths  of  laurel,  are  represented  hovering  among 
the  branches  of  the  tree  above  the  victorious  hero. 

A  silver  vaee  of  very  beanflful  form,  which  was 


There  are  thirty  large  and  magnificent  portraits  in 
the  "  Vandyke-room"  alone.  There  are  full  as 
many  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  in  another  mag- 
nificent saloon,  called  the  "Waterloo-room,"  be- 
cause it  contains  only  the  portraits  of  men  con- 
nected, in  some  way  or  other,  with  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  I  was  rather  surprised  that,  among  all 
these  portraits  of  the  victors  of  Waterloo,  there  was 
not  a  single  representation  of  the  Great  Defeated. 
The  other  rooms,  also,  are  all  rich  in  pictures, 
old  and  new,  although  there  are  none  of  such  value 


worked  by  Burmese  silversmiths,  and  presented  by  las  some  of  those  at  Versailles.  The  most  bcauti- 
Lord  William  Bentinck.  Although  the  shape  of  the  i  ful  work  of  its  kind  which  I  saw,  was  the  immense 
vase  is  as  classically  elegant  as  any  Etruscan  vase,  Gobelin  tapestry.  This  splendid  specimen  of  in- 
yct  the  peculiarities  of  its  carving  and  decoration, 'dustry,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  series  of  pictures 
show  it  to  have  come  from  an  Indian  shore.  Nor  going  through  the  whole  story  of  Jason  and  Medea, 
are  the  circles  and  lines  all  drawn  with  that  mathe-  '  and  that  of  Esther,  is  certainly  the  grandest  needle- 
matical  precision  which  would  have  been  preserved  and-thread  epic  ever  produced.  A  rich  collection 
by  our  artists.  This  is  called  the  Burmese  vase.  jof  bronze  statues  and  groups,  about  two  feet  in 
The  largest  piece  of  pure  gold  to  be  seen  here  is  height,  which  goes  through  several  of  the  Queen's 
the  Lion's  Head  of  Tippoo  Saib,  which  is  nearly  private  rooms,  is  also  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
as  large  as  a  real  lion's  head  would  be.  His  teeth  the  lover  of  art 

and  eyes  are  formed  of  immense  jewels.  This !  In  the  "  Guard-chamber,"  I  observed  two  small 
golden  head  shows,  however,  that  the  country  in- 1  banners  hanging  over  the  statues  of  the  Dukes  of 
habited  by  the  lion,  is  not  that  where  his  portrait  Marlborough  and  Wellington ;  and  I  learnt  that 
is  most  faithfully  taken.  A  similar  piece  is  the  these  banners  were  presented  every  year  to  the 
peacock  of  Tippoo  Saib,  whose  tail  is  sown  with  Queen  by  the  two  dukes,  as  tokens  of  vassalage, 
pearls,  diamonds,  and  other  jewels.  This  peacock  in  return  for  the  fiefs  of  Blenheim  and  Strathfield- 
is  valued  at  30.000Z.  There  are,  in  all,  no  less  saye.  On  this  annual  act  of  homage  depends  the 
than  200  gold  and  silver  vases,  three  of  which  are  by  |  tenure  of  each  estate. 

Cellini.  There  is,  comparatively  speaking,  very  j  My  readers  will  understand  that  it  is  impossible 
little  plate  kept  at  the  St.  James's  and  Buckingham  for  a  sketch  like  this,  to  name,  in  the  very  briefest 
palaces  at  London;  just  as  in  the  town-houses  of  manner,  half  the  interesting  and  curious  particu- 
the  nobility,  very  little  of  their  gold  and  silver  trea-  lars  to  be  observed  at  Windsor  Castle.  This  is, 
«ures  are  to  be  seen,  these  being  mostly  kept  at  of  all  royal  country  residences  of  Europe,  the  most 
their  country-seats.  Windsor-Castle  stands  in  ancient.  The  French  Versailles,  the -Spanish  Es- 
about  the  same  relation  to  London  that  Versailles  curial,  the  Austrian  SchOnbruun,  the  Prussian 
does  to  Paris ;  although  inferior,  both  in  size  and  Potsdam,  the  Russian  Zarskaye-Selo,  all  are  new 
magnificence,  to  that  palace.  Its  buildings  and  in  comparison  with  Windsor.  It  has  been  in- 
apartments  are  all  on  a  much  smaller  scale ;  they  habited  almost  uninterruptedly  by  sovereigns, 
are  also  less  numerous,  and  less  magnificent  in  Here  resided  all  the  famous  Edwards ;  here  the 
their  architecture.  The  stone  of  which  the  castle  Stuarts  expended  immense  sums  upon  their  fa- 
is  built,  is  of  an  unpleasing  and  melancholy  colour,  vourite  abode;  and  here  George  III.  made  himself 
every  building  being  of  the  same  uniform  dark  as  comfortable  as  he  could,  during  the  whole  of 
gray.  In  the  walls,  however,  great  numbers  of  his  long  reign.  The  parliament  of  1824  voted  the 
little  fire-stones  are  to  be  seen  imbedded  in  the  sum  of  300,OOOZ.  for  its  decoration  ;  and  its  em. 
stone,  which  gives  it  a  very  rough  appearance,  bellishment  has  cost  the  nation,  since  the  beginning 
Within,  the  rooms  vary  of  course,  very  much  in  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nearly  a  million  ster- 
sizc  and  fitting  up  ;  but  while  Versailles  surpasses  ling ! 

Windsor  in  size  and  splendour  as  a  building,  j  ft  was  a  gray,  misty  winter's  day,  when  I  step- 
Windsor  is  far  superior,  in  the  comfort  and  beauty  j  ped  out  of  Windsor  Castle  upon  its  beautiful  ter- 
of  its  furnishing.  '  races ;  the  fog  hung  heavily  round,  and  the  trees 
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were  bare  of  their  foliage.  Nevertheless,  these  "  Lord  of  Misrule,"  and  in  Oxford,  "  Imperator  et 
terraces,  the  gardens,  the  green  landscape  around,  Prsefectus  ludorum."  Thus,  all  over  Europe, 
with  the  old  Thames  winding  through  it,  the  vene-  Christmas  formerly  brought  in  his  train  the  same 
rablc  tree  skeletons  on  their  rich  green  turf;  and  mummeries,  pantomimes,  and  games.  Nowhere, 
lastly,  Eton,  with  its  ancient  college,  its  splendid  however,  were  they  more  abundant  than  in  Eng- 
church,  and  its  lovely  play-grounds,  presented  al-  land,  where  even  at  the  courts  of  the  kings,  Christ- 
together  so  attractive  and  beautiful  a  prospect,  that  mas  pantomimes  were  produced ;  and  nowhere 
not  even  the  fog  and  cold  could  damp  my  delight,  else,  we  may  add,  are  there  at  the  present  day,  so 
This  Windsor  terrace  has  some  resemblance  to  many  traces  of  old  Christmas  observances  to  be 
that  of  Richmond,  although  it  is  far  superior.  A  found.  In  the  capital,  pantomimes  are  presented 
new  tall  building,  which  is  rising  just  in  front  of  in  a  more  brilliant  manner  than  they  ever  were 
the  Eton  Chapel,  will  unluckily,  however,  mask  a  j  before,  as  the  extraordinary  resources  of  the  prin- 
part  of  this  beautiful  prospect  jcipal  theatres  are  lavished  upon  them.  In  the 

"Time  and  tide  wait  for  nobody,"  says  the  country,  and  at  the  seats  of  the  gentry,  the  peasants 
English  proverb.  In  this  age  of  railroads  we  are  still  the  usual  actors  in  them.  I  happened  to 
ought  to  add,  "Time,  tide,  and  train,  wait  for  no-  pass,  at  this  season,  through  several  little  villages 
body."  We  hastened  away  from  the  lovely  land:  of  Wiltshire,  and  almost  in  every  one,  we  encoun- 
scapes  of  Windsor,  and  the  evening  train  bore  us  tered  a  band  of  boys  in  fantastic  and  comic  dis- 
away,  with  a  thousand  fellow-travellers,  to  be  '  guises,  going  from  house  to  house,  and  represent- 
merged  like  an  insignificant  drop  in  the  ocean  of  ing  a  kind  of  dramatic  performance.  The  most 
human  life  that  surges  for  ever  on  the  shores  of,  usual  Dramatis  Person®  are  Old  Father  Christmas, 
the  Thames.  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  Maid  Marian,  Beelze- 

bub, a  Giant,  the  Dumb  Daughter  of  the  King  of 
Egypt,  &,c.,  &c.,  and  the  dialogue  is  pretty  much 
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All  London  was  wrapped,  on  the  day  of  our 


the  same  in  all. 

Shakspeare,  in  his  youth,  had,  doubtless,  wit- 
nessed, and  assisted  in  such  performances,  in  the 


arrival,  in  one  of  those  dense  impenetrable  fogs,  of  little  village  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  his  classical 
which  it  is  commonly  said  in  England,  that  "you  and  humourous  weavers,  carpenters,  tailors,  and 
could  cut  it  with  a  knife."  In  spite  of  the  brilliant  bellows-menders,  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
gas-illumination  of  the  London  streets,  we  often  'were  probably  suggested  by  them, 
saw  literally  nothing  but  the  melancholy  glimmer  The  disorders  which  frequently,  in  former  times, 
of  a  lamp,  and  this  only  when  we  had  fairly  hold  |  attended  these  masqueraded,  and  their  unquestion- 
of  the  lamp-post.  The  brightest  gas-lights  looked  ably  heathen  origin,  brought  them  into  bad  odour 
like  expiring  night-lamps.  with  the  clergy,  and  they  were  often  forbidden 

Such  a  veil  of  fog  must  really  be  a  source  of ,  under  severe  penalties,  but  they  have  not  the  less 
great  embarrassment  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 1 maintained  themselves  up  to  the  present  time — 
don.  You  cannot  make  two  steps  in  the  streets,  nay,  they  have,  as  I  have  said,  assumed  a  more 
without  risking  the  embrace  of  a  lamp-post,  or  the  splendid  form,  since  they  have  been  taken  up  by 
running  butt  up  against  some  other  passenger,  the  theatres,  where,  every  Christmas,  is  presented 
Particularly  dangerous  are  those  streets  paved  with  ia  "  New  Grand  Musical,  Romantic,  Historical,  and 
wood,  where  the  carriages  roll  very  softly.  It  jTragi-comical  Pantomime,"  in  which  the  conjura- 
must  be  fine  weather  for  pickpockets,  and  other  tions  and  enchantments  of  Fairyland  are  mingled 
scamps,  who  can  be  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  It  jwilh  all  sorts  of  jests  on  politics  and  the  topics  of 
is,  probably,  owing  to  the  admirable  skill  of  the  ',  the  day,  seasoned  with  a  liberal  distribution  of 
English  coachmen,  that  such  a  state  of  the  atmo-  kicks  and  cuffs  among  all  the  male  personages  of 
sphere  does  not  occasion  more  frequent  accidents,  the  drama. 

The  next  day,  the  air  was  no  clearer.   We  burnt  | 

candles  till  eleven  o'clock ;  at  which  time  a  sort  of  FROM  LONDON  TO  WINCHESTER. 

daylight  made  its   appearance.     The   sun  shone, 

but  I  know  not  how  many  miles  above  the  heads  j  By  the  time  the  Christmas  festivities  are  fairly 
of  the  Londoners,  Around  them  all  was  twilight;  over,  the  members  of  parliament,  who  are  for  Lon- 
and  in  many  shops  and  offices,  lights  were  burning  t  don  the  earliest  messengers  of  spring,  return  to 
all  day  long.  Strange  to  say,  this  London  fog  is  town,  and  gradually,  as  the  beautiful  parks  and 
not  like  that  of  other  countries,  but  of  an  unnatural  squares  begin  to  assume  their  verdant  robes,  they 
blackish  yellow  tint.  When  you  look  up  to  the  ;  are  followed  by  a  crowd  of  pleasure-seeking  ladies 
sky,  during  one  of  them,  you  seem  looking  into  a  :and  gentlemen.  This  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
boundless  sea  of  blackish  yellow  fluid.  I  believe ,  bees  begin  to  find  their  narrow  dwellings  insup- 
it  is  the  coal-smoke  which  gives  the  London  fogs  portable,  when  worms  and  birds,  and  all  creatures, 
this  peculiar  colour.  j  seek  the  open  air,  and  when  the  people  of  all  na- 

In  ancient  Rome,  the  month  of  December  was  tions  feel  an  impulse  to  leave  the  crowded  abodes 
distinguished  by  the  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia,  of  cities,  for  the  beautiful  scenes  of  nature— at  this 
In  Franconia  and  Thuringia,  the  village  children  very  time  an  unaccountable  kind  of  instinct  seems 
were  formerly  accustomed  to  go  in  fantastic  dis-  to  lead  the  English  gentry  to  hurry  into  London 
guises  from  house  to  house,  collecting,  amidst; — which  they  quit  again  on  the  approach  of  au- 
songs  and  jests,  presents  and  money,  which,  how.  i  tumn.  This  "  London  season"  furnished  me  with 
ever,  they  also  again  distributed.  '  such  copious  materials  for  observation,  that  it 

In  France  there  were,  at  this  time  of  the  year, '  would  lead  me  too  far  away  from  my  present 
diversions  of  a  similar  character ;  and  there,  also,  subject  to  enter  upon  them  at  all,  and  I  must 
a  dignitary  was  chosen  to  preside  over  them,  called  therefore  reserve  them  for  a  future  work  expressly 
L'Abbe  de  la  Malgouvernee,  in  England,  the  devoted  to  the  metropolis  of  England, 
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Of  the  three  great  roads  which  led  from  London  I  manner ;  she  even  recommended  me  to  stop  also  at 
to— the  Antipodes,  the  one  by  the  railroad  to  Folk-  Farnham  for  a  few  days,  to  see  the  hop  picking, 
stone,  Boulogne,  and  Picardy,  another  down  the  |  and  then  continue  my  journey.  I  do  not  believe 
Thames  to  Calais,  I  preferred  (he  third,  over  that  many  of  our  continental  ladies  would  have 
Southampton  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Ilavre-de-  done  as  much. 

Grace.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all, '  Resisting,  not  without  a  struggle,  the  temptation 
and  I  was  already  acquainted  with  both  the  others,  to  follow  this  pleasant  advice,  and  warned  by  the 

The  railroad  leading  to  Portsmouth  and  South-  vile  whistle  of  the  locomotive,  I  resumed  my  place, 
ampton,  is  called  the  South  Western,  and  leads,  first  which  now  appeared  so  insupportably  lonely,  that 
through  the  county  of  Surrey,  which,  after  the  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  changing  it  for  one 
English  Paradise,  Kent,  is  the  principal  hop  conn-  in  a  secund  class  carriage,  where  I  could  again  en- 
try — the  hop  gardens,  asjs  well  known,  taking  the  joy  the  society  of  human  creatures.  Chance  would 

opportunity  of 
s  in  England, 
to  a  pleasant- 

as  is  the  vintage  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The -looking  girl,  whose  modest  though  neat  costume 
j>oor  but  merry  Irishmen  come  over  in  swarms  for  !  declared  her  to  be  a  London  maid-servant.  I  soon 
this  work,  and  the  owners  of  the  hop-gardens  erect ,  learned  that  she  had  been  some  years  in  service 
long  barns  or  sheds  in  the  fields  for  their  accom-  i  with  a  merchant  in  London,  and  that  she  was 
modation,  or  sometimes  leave  them  to  bivouac  like;  going  to  Winchester  to  see  her  mother  and  her 
gipsies  under  the  hedges.  Maidstone  and  its  lovely  brother.  She  had  with  her  several  pots  of  flowers, 
environs  I  have  seen,  but  from  what  I  huve  heard,  |  which  she  had  purchased  in  London  for  her  bro- 


I  think  Faniham,  in  Surrey,  must  carry  off  the 
prize  of  beauty. 

A  handsome  young  lady,  who  sat  opposite  to  me 
in  the  railroad  carriage,  informed  me  also,  that  to 


ther,  as,  she  said,  they  were  not  to  be  had  so  good 
or  so  reasonable  in  Winchester.  A  young  man 
who  was  seated  beside  her,  and  who  looked  like  a 
clerk,  politely  offered  to  carry  some  of  these  for 


the  other  attraction  of  Farnham,  besides  the  best  j  her,  as  he  perceived  they  were  rather  troublesome 
hops,  must  be  added  that  of  a  great  number  ofito  her,  and  I,  although  somewhat  late,  followed  his 
young  unmarried  ladies.  My  informant,  who, 'example,  and  relieved  her  from  the  remainder  of 
with  the  exception  of  an  old  gentleman,  who  did  ilier  burden. 

nothing  but  cough,  was  my  only  companion,  was  When  we  reached  the  station,  we  found  that 
going  down  there  to  visit  her  friends,  during  the  she  had  such  an  endless  list  of  goods  and  chattels 


temporary  absence  of  her  husband.- 


to  get  collected,  that  the  omnibus  drove  off  and 


We  Germans  have  such  exaggerated  notions  of  left  us;  the  clerk  and  I,  however,  divided  her 
the  reserve  and  stiffness  of  the  English  ladies,  that :  baggage  between  us,  and  placing  our  maid-servant 
I  hesitated  some  time  before  venturing  on  a  re- j  in  the  middle,  marched  in  this  order  into  the  re- 
mtirk.  As,  however,  the  above-mentioned  cough- inowned  city  of  Winchester.  We  had  to  drag  the 
ing  old  gentleman,  who  began  the  journey  with  us,  i  luggage  quite  to  the  other  end  of  the  town,  where 
got  out  at  Wimbledon,  and  I  had  contrived  in  two  dwelt  the  relatives  of  our  fair  protege,  and  our  way 


or  three  manoeuvres,  to  advance  from  the  distant 
end  to  the  opposite  seat  of  the  carriage,   I    took 


led  us  past  the  celebrated  cathedral,  whose  mag. 
nificcnt  outline  was  visible  even  through  the  dark- 


courage  at  length  to  observe  that  it  was  "  a  very  ness  of  the  night.     It   is    surrounded  by  a  large 
fine  day."     "Indeed  most  beautiful,"  was  the  an-  j  churchyard  with  fine  old  trees,  and  we  crossed  its 


swcr,  in  a  soft  flute-like  voice,  and  as  the  ice  was 
now  brokm,  we  proceeded  from  observations  on 
on  the  weather  and  the  country,  to  a  lively  conver- 
sation, in  the  course  of  which  she  informed  me 
that  she  had  been  five  years  married  to  a  barrister, 
that  she  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  in 
a  pretty  cottage  on  the  Hampstcad-road,  and  that 
she  looked  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  return- 
ing to  her  native  place  for  the  "  picking  season," 
with  which  so  many  recollections  of  her  childhood 
and  youth  were  associated.  Her  husband  was  to 
take  her  back  with  him  on  his  return  from  the  sea- 
side, whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health.  She  had 
one  child,  a  boy  of  four  years  old,  whom  she  said 
the  father  had  taken  with  him.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  with  us  or  in  France  so  young  a 
child  would  have  been  left  with  the  mother  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  only  occasion  I  have  had  to  remark 
the  attention  paid  by  Englishmen  to  their  children. 
I  must  confess  also,  the  simple  natural  manners 
of  Englishwomen  of  the  middle  as  well  as  the 
higher  classes,  are  exceedingly  bewitching,  and 
that  I  felt  much  annoyed  when  the  cry  of  "  Farn- 
ham station,  Farnham  station,"  gave  the  signal  of 
r.ttion  from  my  new  and  charming  acquaint- 
anco.  I  assisted  her  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
delivered  iicr  over  to  the  care  of  her  waiting-maid, 
and  at  parting  we  shook  hands  in  the  most  friendly 


lonely  paths,  and  wound  our  way  through  a  scries 
of  crooked  narrow  streets,  unenlivened  by  a  single 
lamp,  through  which  our  young  companion  seemed 
perfectly  to  know  her  way,  but  none  of  which  I 
could  recognise  on  the  following  morning. 

We  arrived  at  length  at  ihc  house  of  her  mother, 
delivered  our  flower- pots,  carpet-bag?,  baskets,  and 
hat-boxes,  and  after  receiving  many  hearty  thanks 
in  return,  set  off  to  seek  out  our  inn,  and  our  own 
effects,  which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  omnibus 
aforesaid.  This  was  not  the  only  lime  when  an 
Englishman  had  been  beforehand  with  rnc  in  at- 
tention and  politeness  to  the  weaker  sex;  I  could 
relate  many  little  adventures  of  a  similar  character, 
which  all  goto  prove  that  in  England,  even  among 
the  lower  classes,  women  are  usually  treated  with 
much  attention  and  delicacy.  I  may  add  that  in 
also,  I  have  met  witli  maid-servants, 
waiting-maids,  cooks,  and  nurses,  whose  deport- 
ment was  such,  that  it  seemed  to  me  impossible 
for  men  to  treat  them  with  any  thing  but  respect. 

On  the  same  evening  I  found  myself  in  com- 
pany, in  a  comfortable  and  antique  mansion,  the 
residence  of  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church, 
but  I  did  not  till  the  following  morning  become 
arqnainlcd  with  its  beauties. 

The  "  Baronial  Halls  of  England"  arc  paradises, 
and  many  magnificent  works  have  been  devoted  to 
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views  and  descriptions  of  them ;  but  not  less 
charming  are  many  of  the  residences  of  the  clergy, 
the  rectors,  vicars,  curates,  and  especially  of  the 
deans  and  chapters — When  I  run  over  in  my  me- 
mory  the  parsonages  I  have  seen,  I  bring  before 
my  mind's  eye  a  whole  series  of  picturesque  and 
interesting  buildings,  one  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
another  in  the  old  French  taste;  a  third  resembling, 
externally,  a  castle  of  the  middle  age?,  but  fitted 
up  with  every  modern  comfort,  and  almost  all 
draperied  with  luxuriant  ivy,  and  surrounded  by 
rich  flower-gardens  and  smooth  shaven  lawns. 
Even  the  ecclesiastical  residences  in  the  cities,  as 
for  instance,  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,  at  Lambeth,  have  usually  a  rural  and  villa- 


like  air  about  them. 
When,  on  the  morning 


after  my  arrival,  I  ac- 


companied my  clerical  friend  into  his  beautiful 
grounds,  I  was  really  enraptured  with  the  place ; 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  could  live  there  for  ever, 
but  the  owner  spent  little  of  his  time  in  it  as  he 
had  several  other  residences  in  which  he  spent  a 
part  of  the  year.  We  had  also  from  these  gardens 
a  very  fine  view  of  the  cathedral,  but  we  did  not 
remain  long  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  as  I  was 
eager  to  enter  this  magnificent  edifice,  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  ancient  of  the  English  cathedrals. 
Winchester,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  place  of 


population  of  England.  The  seventy  poor  scholars 
of  Winchester,  are  called  after  him  Wykehamites, 
and  are  educated  gratuitously  from  his  endowment ; 
but  besides  these,  there  are  many  wealthy  scholars 
who  stud)'  here  at  their  own  expense.  The  whole 
arrangement  of  the  buildings,  churches,  and  school- 
rooms, resembles  in  many  particulars  those  of 
Eton  and  Oxford,  but  1  still  observed  much  that 
was  peculiar.  In  one  room  a  figure  is  shown  to 
strangers,  which  is  meant  to  represent  the  ideal  of 
a  trusty  servant.  It  is  compounded  of  a  stag,  a 
hog,  an  ass,  and  a  man — the  ass  symbolising  the 
patience,  the  stag  the  swiftness,  and  the  hog  the 
contentednes^  of  a  good  servant  with  what  is  given 
to  him  to  eat  and  to  drink. 

On  the  wall  of  one  of  the  school-rooms  I  ob- 
served the  representations,  first  of  a  bishop's  cap 
and  staff,  with  the  words  "Autdisce;"  secondly 
of  an  inkstand  and  a  sword,  significant  of  expul- 
sion, with  the  words  "  Aut  discede  ;"  and  finally, 
of  a  rod  with  the  superscription  "  Manet  sors  tertia 
cadi"  that  is  to  say,  "Either  stay  and  learn,  or 
leave  the  school,  or,  as  aTthird  choice,  stay  and  be 
flogged." 

Touching  this  third  point  of  the  rod,  a  foreigner 
has  some  difficulty  in  understanding  its  niceties. 
A  little  treatise  might  be  written  upon  it,  entitled 
"  The  Rod  in  the  Public  Schools  of  England,"  for 


residence  of  the  kings  of  England  down  to  Edward  !  in  every  gymnasium   the  customs   respecting  its 
I.,  in  whose  reign  London  began  to  rise  in  impor-    ••  •  ••    • 


tance,  and  Winchester,  as  well  as  its  neighbour, 
Salisbury,  to  decline. 


distribution  are  somewhat  different.  In  some,  the 
culprit  receives  it  in  the  presence  of  the  other 
scholars,  in  others,  after  their  departure.  In  some 


I  will  not  attempt  here  any  description  of  this  I  Of  ihe  buildings  a  room  is  set  apart  for  this  re- 
building, since  I  have  already  spoken  of  those  of i creation — known  to  the  boys  as  the  "brushing. 
York  and  Salisbury,  which  it  much  resembles,  but  j  room."  In  one  school  which  I  visited,  I  was  told 
one  remark  1  cannot  avoid  making,  with  respect  .that  the  boys  formerly  had  to  make  the  rods  them- 
to  its  situation.  The  Cathedral  of  Rouen,  the  selves,  in  their  leisure  hours,  but  as  it  was  found  they 
Dom  of  Cologne,  the  Minster  of  Strasburg,  indeed  played  too  many  tricks  over  this  employment 
all  the  fine  old  Christian  temples  of  the  continent, '  (probably  they  thrashed  each  other  beforehand 
lie  in  the  very  midst  of  the  bustle  and  uproar  of  j  with  the  dreaded  implement),  the  custom  has  been 
town  life.  They  are  mostly  surrounded  by  mar- Abandoned.  Such  of  these  instruments  as  came 
ket-plaees,  and  all  the  busy  traffic  of  the  most ,  under  my  observation  were  generally  rather  more 
crowded  streets.  They  rear  their  lofty  spires  out 'than  a  yard  long,  very  solid  in  their  construction, 
of  the  thickest  throng  of  houses,  which  are  some-  and  with  the  appearance  of  having  seen  service, 
times  built  so  closely  round  as  almost  to  conceal  (  although  I  was  told  they  were  seldom  used  more 
them.  than  two  or  three  times. 

Not  so  the  cathedrals  of  England.  Smooth  |  One  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  was  the 
lawns,  parks,  stately  old  trees,  and  a  solemn  cloistral '  code  of  laws  for  the  discipline  of  Winchester  School, 
silence,  seem  to  throw  around  them  a  perpetual  j  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  school-room.  They 
sabbath.  At  a  little  distance  from  them  lie  the|are  so  singularly  characteristic  of  English  school 
quiet  dwellings  of  the  clergy  attached  to  them  ;  ljfc,  that  I  shall  here  transcribe  them,  from  a 
thus  .-at  least  it  is  with  Winchester,  Salisbury,  jprinted  copy  for  the  year  1840,  which  I  purchased 
Durham,  partly  with  Westminster  Abbey,  and,  in  j  jn  Winchester, 
short,  with  most  of  the  cathedrals  all  over  England. 
The  English  plan  is  certainly  the  most  pleasing 
at  a  first  glance,  but  there  is  something  to  be  said 
also  for  that  of  the  continent.  The  English  churches 
often  convey  the  idea  of  being  in  some  sort  the 
property  of  the  elergy  ;  and  of  not  belonging  to 
the  town.  Our  cathedrals,  on  the  contrary,  seem 
seated  like  mothers  among  their  children,  or  like 
pillars  or  rocks  of  refuge,  in  the  midst  of  the 
troubled  tempestuous  ocean  of  worldly  business. 


Since  the  royal  palaces  of  Winchester  have 
fallen  to  decay,  its  most  celebrated  institution  is 
the  old  college,  on  account  of  its  school,  which 
rivals  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Harrow.  It  \\as 
founded  in  the  14th  century  by  the  renowned  pre- 
late Wykeham,  whose  name,  by  the  establishment 
of  this  and  a  college  of  Oxford,  hns  become  famili;:r 
to  the  students,  and  through  them  to  the  whole 


TABULA  LEGUM    P^EDAGOGICARUM. 


IN  TEMPLO. — Dens  colilor.  Preces  cum  pio 
animi  affectu peragnntor.  Oculi  ne  vagantor.  Si. 
lentium  esto.  Nifiit  profanum  Ifsitor. 

IN  SCHOLA. — Diligentia  qvisqve  utilor.  Sub. 
misse  lorjiiitor  secvm.  Clare  ad  prtEceplorem. 
Neminimolcslnsesto.  Orthograpfieescribito.  Anna 
Scfwlastica  in  promptu  semper  habcto. 

IN  AULA. — Q«i  incnias  constcral  dare  pronun- 
ciatn.  Ccfteri  responclento.  Recti  interim  omnes 
stanto.  Recitationes  intelligently,  et  aple  distin- 
gnuntor.  Admensas  sedentilms  omnia  decora  sun. 
to. 

IN  ATRIO. — Ne  quis  fenestris  taxis  pilisve  petito. 
JEdificium  neve  inscribendo  neve  insculnando  de- 
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formato.  Neve  operlo  capite  neve  sine  socio  coram 
Magistris  incedito. 

IN  CustcoLis. — Munda  omnio  sunto.  Vespere 
studetor.  Noclu  quits  esto. 

IN  OPPIDO  AD  MONTEM. — Sociati  armies  ince- 
dvnto.  Modestiam  pro.  se  ferunto.  Magistris  ac 
obviis  honestionibus.  Capita  aperiuntor.  Vultus 
gestus  incessus  componuntor.  Intro  lerminos  apud 
Montrm  prascriptos  quisqtie  se  continrtn. 

IN  OMM  Loco  ET  TEMPORE. — Qui  Plebejus  eat 
Preefectis  obletnperulo.  Qui  Prcefeclus  est  legitime 
imperato.  Is  ordo  titio  carcto.  Cteleris  specimen 
esto.  Vterque  a  pi  avis  omnibus  verbisque  factisque 
abstinelo. 

Htec,  out  his  similia  qui  contra  faxil,  si  quando 
deferantur  judicium  damns. 

Feriis  exactis,  nemo  domi  impune  moratvr. 
Extra  collegium  absque  venia  exeuntes,tertia  vice 
expellimus. 

In  many  old  institutions  and  colleges  among  us, 
the  number  twelve  has  been  regarded  as  holy,  be- 
cause it  was  that  of  the  apostles.  This  appears  also 
to  have  been  the  case  in  England  ;  and  in  Win- 
chester the  number  of  the  various  classes  seems 
also  to  have  been  regulated  by  some  sacred  or 
biblical  signification.  The  warden  and  the  ten 
fellows  who  are  appointed  for  life,  represent  the 
apostles,  with  the  exception  of  Judas  Iscariot,  who 
is  of  course  not  represented  ; — the  head  and  second 
master,  and  the  seventy  scholars,  represent  the 
seventy-two  disciples,  and  the  sixteen  choristers  the 
four  great  and  twelve  lesser  prophets. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  scholars 
break  up,  after  having  solemnly  sung,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  assembled  clergy  and  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  hymn  of  Dulce  Domum,  known 
thoughout  England,  and  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  a  poor  Wykehamist,  condemned  as  a 
punishment  to  remain  at  school  during  the  holi- 
days. The  story  goes  that  after  composing  this 
song,  and  the  melody  to  it,  he  continued  singing  it 
incessantly,  till,  languishing  more  and  more,  in 
vain  longing  for  his  home,  he  fell  sick  and  died. 
The  aesthetic  value  of  the  composition  is  of  course 
not  great,  but  it  is  so  expressive  of  the  feelings 
which  animate  millions  of  hearts,  that  it  has  spread 
from  Winchester  to  Eton,  Harrow,  Westminster, 
and  all  public  schools,  and  is  every  where  sung 
with  enthusiasm.  The  mail  coaches  used  former- 
ly, at  Christmas  and  other  holiday  times,  to  be  filled 
with  boys,  singing  this  favourite  ditty,  and  holding 
in  their  hands  little  banners,  on  which  Dulce 
Domum  was  irscribed  in  great  letters.  Now  that 
mail  coaches  have  been  driven  out  of  fashion  by 
railroads,  this  has  gone  the  way  of  many  good  old 
customs,  and  these  well  filled  coaches  are  only  to 
seen  in  (he  pictorial  representations  of  the  well 
known  "Christmas  book." 

There  were  few  things  in  England  that  inte- 
rested me  more  than  these  ancient  foundation 
schools,  inlimutely  connected  as  the  history  of  most 
of  them  is  with  that  of  the  country  at  large,  and  I 
made  a  point  of  seeing  them  all,  and  of  examining 
the  annals  of  most,  in  which  are  faithfully  recorded 
the  names  of  all  who  have  received  their  education 
in  them. 

The  city  of  Winchester  is  a  clean  and  pleasant 
place,  as  most  English  country  towns  are,  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  trade  and  manufactures, 
steam,  smoke,  or  sea-coal.  In  this  respect  they 


contrast  most  agreeably  with  the  provincial  towns 
of  northern  France,  which  are  usually  dirty  and 
disorderly,  and  surrounded  by  gloomy  old  walls 
and  fortifications,  whilst  those  of  England  are 
seated  among  trees  and  blooming  gardens,  con- 
necting-  them  with  the  open  country.  The  French 
towns  show  nothing  but  walls  and  stones,  but  the 
English  nre  full  of  shrubs,  grass,  and  foliage;  and 
such  a  thing  as  dirt  or  rubbish  is  scarcely  to  be 
seen  in  them.  This  is  especially  remarkable  in 
Winchester,  which,  though  so  old  a  city,  shows 
nothing  of  the  wrinkles  of  age,  but  looks  as  fresh 
and  gay  as  a  city  of  yesterday.  I  have  frequently 
mentioned  the  market-halls,  erected  during  the 
present  century  in  most  of  the  English  towns. 
Winchester  also  possesses  one,  where  the  market- 
women  sit  in  long  lows,  a  more  convenient,  but  by 
no  means  so  picturesque  an  arrangement,  as  when 
they  sat  with  their  butter,  and  eggs,  and  vegetables 
on  the  steps,  and  around  the  old  market-cross, 
a  beautiful  memorial  of  former  days.  Thus  do 
our  times,  even  in  the  smallest  things,  daily  grow 
more  rational,  but  less  interesting. 

In  the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  north  of  France, 
there  are  many  of  these  crosses. 

From  Winchester,  I  made  a  little  excursion  to 
the  neighbouring  poor-house  of  St.  Cross,  an  an- 
cient and  beneficent  institution,  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  England  swarms 
with  such,  and  they,  as  well  as  many  of  the  schools, 
have  much  that  is  monastic  in  their  arrangements. 
Frequently  the  school  and  the  poor  house  are  con- 
nected  together,  as  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated 
"  Charter  House"  of  London,  where  there  are 
apartments  for  the  reception  of  the  aged  and  the 
care  of  the  sick,  in  the  same  building  as  the 
school-room. 

The  poor  of  St.  Cross  wear  a  peculiar  costume, 
which  resembles  that  of  monks — a  long  black  robe 
with  a  silver  cross  round  the  neck.  They  call 
each  other  "  brother,"  and  are  called  so  by  the 
world,  and  the  building  in  which  they  reside  has 
quite  the  air  of  a  convent.  It  consists  of  three 
sides,  enclosing  a  spacious  court,  and  opposite  to 
the  entrance  lies  the  magnificent  old  church  of  the 
establishment.  Each  brother  has  his  cell,  or  rather 
his  three  cells,  in  which  if  he  is  married  he  lives 
with  his  family.  Behind  his  cell  lies  his  garden. 
In  this,  as  in  many  convents,  there  is,  on  certain 
holidays,  a  distribution  of  provisions  to  the  poor 
of  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  also  a  daily  "  dole" 
at  the  gate,  of  bread  and  beer,  which  is  givat  to 
all  who  apply  for  it.  I  have  already  had  occlnHon 
to  speak  of  such  a  one,  in  describing  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland ;  and  though  this  of  St. 
Cross  is  only  the  second  I  have  seen,  there  arc  in 
England  many  such.  The  porter  receives,  every 
day,  a  certain  number  of  cans  of  beer,  and  loaves 
of  bread  to  distribute.  The  beer  I  found  standing 
in  metal  vessels  near  the  door,  and  the  bread,  cut 
in  pieces,  lay  near  it.  The  porter  informed  me 
that  he  not  only  always  gave  away  what  he  had, 
but  had  frequently  not  enough  for  the  applicants. 
1  was  myself  there  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  there  was  but  little  of  the  daily  portion 
left,  so  that  I  fear  the  guests  who  arrived  in  the 
evening  would  have  been  badly  entertained. 

It  secrns  to  me  that  a  certain  part  ought  to  be 
set  aside  for  the  weary  wanderers  who  might  ar- 
rive towards  the  close  of  the  day.  In  the  middle 
of  the  day  the  distribution  might  with  more  pro. 
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priety  be  discontinued;  but  the  early  morning, 
when  the  wayfarer  may  be  preparing  for  a  journey, 
or  the  evening,  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  appear 
to  be  the  times  when  such  a  gift  is  most  needed. 
To  many  a  one  it  may  be  a  consoling  thought,  on 
a  long  and  weary  way,  that  he  is  sure  to  find  re- 
freshment in  the  evening  at  St.  Cross. 

These  English  "  doles"  at  the  gates  of  castles 
and  colleges  are  certainly  among  the  most  benefi- 
cent of  charitable  institutions.  They  seem  to 
imitate  the  kind  providence  of  God,  which  every 
where,  in  field  and  forest,  scatters  the  sweet  re- 
freshment of  fruits  and  berries.  Were  there  a 
few  of  these  charitable  doles  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, some  unfortunate  creatures  might  be  saved 
from  dying  of  starvation  ;  and  had  I  the  means, 
I  would  gladly  establish  such  on  all  the  roads  of 
the  world. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

After  passing  Winchester  the  railroad  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  leading  to  Portsmouth,  and 
the  other  to  Southampton.  The  latter,  to  which  I 
now  hastened,  is  decidedly  one  of  the  handsomest] 
towns  in  England.  It  is  beautifully  situated  ;  en-i 
circled  with  gentle  slopes  covered  with  wood,  and, 
sprinkled  with  charming  country  seats.  Coming 
from  the  interior  of  the  country,  we  discover  the 
beautiful  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Southampton,  or 
"Southampton  Water,"  as  it  is  called,  close  on  the 
shores  of  which  lies  the  town,  while  beyond  it 
stretches  the  largest  forest  in  England,  called  the 
New  Forest.  It  has  the  air  of  a  happy  arid  pros- 
perous place,  and  I  believe  this  appearance  is  not 
deceitful,  the  trade  of  the  town  having  nearly 
doubled  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  completion 
of  the  railroad  to  London,  and  the  consequent 
facility  of  transmitting  goods  in  four  hours,  instead 
of  by  a  long  day's  journey,  has  of  course  opened 
many  new  prospects  for  it,  and  one  of  its  most 
immediate  consequences  has  been  the  retnoval  to 
Southampton  of  the  East  India  packet  station. 

Considering  its  many  advantages  of  position, 
the  wonder  is  that  Southampton  has  not  long  since 
risen  to  much  greater  importance.  It  has  always 
been  a  harbour  of  the  second  or  third  class,  the 
duties  paid  in  Liverpool  amounting  to  eighty,  and  j 
those  of  London  to  two  hundred  times  those  re- 
ceived in  it — indeed  it  could  by  no  means  pretend 
to  rival  the  commerce  even  of  Hull,  Bristol,  or 
Newcastle.  The  town  has  a  pleasant  fresh  ap- 
pearance, but  possesses  some  antique  remains, 
which  harmonise  very  agreeably  with  its  more 
modern  edifices,  as  I  have  noticed  the  new  and  the 
old  usually  does  in  English  towns.  One  of  its 
most  interesting-  antiquities  is  an  ancient  gate,; 
called  "  Bargate,"  at  the  beginning  of  the  principal 
street  of  the  town.  It  exhibits  two  great  coarsely 
executed  figures,  very  much  like  the  Gog  and 
Magog  of  Guildhall  in  London.  These  two  of 
Southampton  are  said  to  relate  to  the  romantic 
history  of  the  warlike  knight,  Sir  Bevis,  of 
Southampton,  the  hero  of  many  legends,  who  slew 
two  giants,  one  of  whom,  called  "  Ascapart,"  he 
had  previously  retained  for  a  considerable  time  in 
his  service. 

I  took  a  particular  interest  in  this  last-named  ( 
giant,  because  he  was  baptised  at  Cologne  on  the 
Rhine,  whither  Sir  Bevis  had  arrived  from  the 


East,  with  his  beautiful  heathen  bride,  Josyan. 
This  beauty  received  the  rite  at  the  same  time, 
and  demeaned  herself,  of  course,  in  a  becoming 
manner;  but  Ihe  giant,  for  whose  christening  a 
whole  tun  of  water  had  been  prepared,  behaved 
very  ill,  and  took  the  cold  bath  very  much  amiss. 

"  The  people  had  good  game  and  laughe, 
But  the  Byshoppe  was  vvraih  enoughe." 

Southampton  was  a  town  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  Clausentum ; 
but  it  did  not  then  include  the  whole  area  of  the 
present  town,  but  lay  to  the  side,  on  a  peninsula, 
around  which  winds  the  river  Itchen.  On  this 
spot  stands  one  of  the  delightful  country-houses  I 
have  so  often  alluded  to,  "  Bittern  Manor,"  the 
property  of  a  Scotch  lady,  and  the  residence  of  the 
celebrated  oriental  traveller,  Urquhart.  It  was  my 
agreeable  fate  to  pass  several  sunny  autumn  days 
in  this,  in  so  many  ways  interesting  spot,  among 
persons  in  every  way  worthy  of  it. 

There  is  really  something  heavenly  in  this  Eng- 
lish country  life,  In  the  morning  one  finds  oneself 
at  breakfast  with  all  the  great  London  newspapers; 
the  day  is  spent  in  excursions,  and  in  the  evening, 
purified  from  the  soil  of  travel,  by  the  help  of  soap 
and  brushes,  and  clean  linen,  one  enjoys  the  society 
and  conversation  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  while 
lounging  in  luxurious  arm-chairs,  at  the  tea-table 
or  over  the  fire;  and  should  there  happen  to  be 
found  among  the  company  two  travellers,  one  of 
whom  has  seen  the  whole  East,  and  the  other  a 
considerable  portion  of  it,  these  two  can  go  out 
together  at  night  into  the  park,  and,  kindling  a 
fire  in  the  Roumelian  or  Tatar  manner,  wile 
away,  in  stories  of  strange  lands,  a  part  of  the 
time  which  others  are  passing  in  oblivion  on  soft 
feather  beds. 


NETLEY  ABBEY. 

My  first  excursion  from  Southampton  was  to 
the  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey,  from  the  sight  of  which 
I  promised  myself  so  much  the  more  pleasure,  that 
I  had  neglected  to  see  many  other  beautiful  and 
celebrated  ruins  of  English  monasteries. 

The  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey  lie  on  the  shores  of 
the  bay,  and  the  road  to  them  passes  between  a 
number  of  parks  and  country-seats.  The  rich 
profusion  with  which  these  are  scattered  all  over 
the  country  really  amazes  a  foreigner ;  in  these  is 
seated  the  real  marrow  of  the  country,  the  most 
opulent,  influential,  and  cultivated  classes  of  the 
English  people.  With  this  abbey  many  interest, 
ing  historical  recollections  are  associated.  It  was 
in  possession  of  the  Cistercian  monks  down  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  VIII.,  who  drove  them  away,  and 
presented  the  abbey  to  Sir  William  Paulet.  This 
remarkable  man  raised  himself  to  be  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  what  is  more,  maintained  himself  in 
this  post  thirty  years,  through  all  the  stormy  times 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  He  main, 
tained  himself  at  this  elevation,  according  to  his 
own  confession,  by  having  in  his  composition  more 
of  the  willow  than  of  the  oak ;  and  he  was  not 
taken  from  it  by  death  till  he  had  had  the  satis, 
faction  of  seeing  one  hundred  and  three  of  his 
lineal  descendants. 
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Netley  Abbey  became  subsequently  the  residence  white.  The  whole  was  suspended  in  a  mass  over 
of  several.  Earls  of  Hereford,  till  at  length,  in  the  our  heads,  and  the  cellar  had  something  the  ap- 
yeur  1700,  it  appeared  to  he  in  so  decayed  a  state,  pearance  of  a  stalacticnl  cavern,  with  only  the  dif- 
that  he  sold  a  part  of  it  for  building  materials,  iference,  that  every  breath  of  air  that  rustled 


The  person  who  bought  it,  began  immediately  to 
take  down  a  part  of  the  building,  hut  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  story,  stopped  one  night  by  a  dream 


through  it,  set  the  whole  in  motion. 

The  people  would  not  allow  me  take  down  one 
of  these  mouldy  garlands,  saying  that  the  owner 


that  appeared  of  evil  import.  He  dreamed  that!  of  the  cellar  was  so  jealous  of  them,  that  he  would 
while  lie  was  taking  down  the  arch  of  one  of  the  [not  have  them  touched.  The  whole  had  indeed  so 
abbey  windows,  a  stone  fell  on  his  head  and  killed  pretty  an  effect,  that  it  seemed  a  pity  to  disturb 


him.  His  friends  begged  him  to  desist  from  the 
destruction  of  the  building,  but  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  their  remonstrances;  and  one  day  while 
he  was  endeavouring  to  loosen  a"  plank  from  a 


wall,  a 


stone  was  shaken  from  its  place,  and 


falling  on  his  head,  struck  his  skull.  The  wound 
was  not  dangerous,  but  it  happened  that  while  the 
surgeon  was  endeavouring  to  remove  a  splinter  of 
the  bone,  his  knife  slipped,  and  caused  the  instant 
death  of  the  patient. 

One  principal  cause  of  the  beauty  of  English 
ruins  is  the  dampness  of  the  climate,  which  covers 
tinim  so  immediately  with  a  mantle  of  verdure. 
At  Netley  Abbey,  the  court-yards,  chapels,  halls, 
and  chambers  are  all  filled  with  trees,  the  edges 
of  the  walls  covered  with  plants,  and  the  ivy  has 
hung  its  rich  garlands  round  every  elegant  column 
and  window-frame.  In  the  centre  of  the  largest 
space  within  the  ruins,  some  speculator  has  es- 
tablished a  table  where  the  traveller  may  obtain 
ginger-bread,  and  ginger-beer,  soda-water,  and 
biscuits,  and  the  vender  of  those  dainties  has  set 
up  his  tent  in  the  cell  of  one  of  the  monks.  The 
trees  and  bushes  seem  here  as  if  they  were  repre- 
senting the  scenes  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  A 
thorn  covered  with  its  red  berries,  seems  to  be 
looking  out  of  one  of  the  windows  at  the  South- 
ampton Water,  as  once  the  yoking  daughters  of 
the  Earl  of  Hereford,  or  some  among  the  103 
descendants  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  may 
have  done.  Instead  of  porters  and  tall  lacqueys, 
two  tall  trees  keep  watch  at  the  gate;  and  instead 
of  horses,  we  find  in  the  stables,  fine  specimens  of 
the  stately  ash.  For  the  aged  crones  who  may 
once  have  tenanted  its  chimney  corners,  we  find 
there  knotted  and  gnarled  trunks,  and  the  church 
is  filled  with  plants  and  shrubs  which  seem  like  a 
metamorphosed  congregation  of  devout  worship- 
pers. Beyond  the  abbey,  the  ground  rises  a  little, 
and  thence  I  had  the  view  of  the  sea  through  its 
arched  windows. 

During  the  excursion  which  I  made  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  from  Bittern  Manor,  I  saw  many  more 
extraordinary  and  fantastic  decorations  of  walls, 


them,  but  it  was  certainly  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
that  I  recollect  to  have  seen  dirt  and  dust  turned 
into  an  article  of  luxury,  and  made  an  object  of 
jealousy.  My  inquiries  were  vain  as  to  how  this 
cellar  came  to  be  so  especially  decorated,  as  I  was 
told  there  was  no  other  like  it  in  Southampton. 


THE  NEW  FOREST  AND  ITS  GIPSIES. 

The  most  interesting  scene  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Southampton  is,  perhaps,  the  New  Forest,  which 
lies  opposite  to  the  town.  It  includes  an  area  of 
66,000  acres — more  than  half  of  the  extent  of  the 
whole  of  the  royal  forests  in  England,  of  which 
there  are  but  ten,  Dean  Forest  and  Windsor  Forest 
being  among  the  principal.  This  New  forest  is 
said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  barbarous  tyranny  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  laid  waste  the  country 
far  and  wide,  destroying  the  dwellings,  driving 
away  the  inhabitants,  and  not  even  sparing  the 
churches,  of  which  some  assert  that  he  destroyed 
no  less  than  thirty-six,  though  other  historians 
limit  the  number  to  twenty  two.  All  this  was  in 
order  to  form,  from  their  fields  and  homesteads,  a 
hunting-ground,  convenient  for  his  neighbouring 
residence  at  Winchester. 

The  highest  officer  appointed  to  the  care  of  the 
New  Forest  is  the  Lord  Warden,  and  under  him 
there  is  a  numerous  establishment  of  official  per- 
sonages— some  for  the  "venison,"  and  others  for 
the  "  vert" — an  old  Norman  French  word  sigpi- 
fying  any  bush  large  enough  to  conceal  a  deer. 
As  we  seldom  hear  among  us  of  English  forestry, 
my  German  readers  may,  perhaps,  wish  to  know 
something  of  the  distribution  of  these  officers. 
The  whole  forest  is  divided  into  fifteen  walks,  and 
for  each  of  these  is  appointed  a  "  keeper."  The 
trees  stand  under  the  special  superintendence  of 
the  "  Woodward,"  who  has  under  him  twelve  re- 
garders.  There  is  a  particular  tribunal  for  all 
matters  connected  with  the  forest,  composed  of 
four  verderers,  who  are  usually  men  of  property 
and  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  Besides  these, 


also  of  vegetable  origin.  I  had  been  told  of  adhere  is  a  forest  surveyor,  whose  business  it  is  to 
wine-cellar  in  Southampton,  from  the  vaults  of  mark  the  wood  which  is  fit  for  the  use  of  the  navy, 
which  the  fun«i  had  formed  enormous  garlands  The  New  Forest  is,  however,  not  quite  an  un- 
and  tassels.  1  wished  to  see  it,  but  as  it  \v;is  a  broken  Htrctch  of  woodland,  as  it  is  interrupted  in 
bonded  warehouse  I  could  not  be  admitted  without  many  places  by  fields  and  villages.  Some  of  its 


the  concurrence  of  so  many  of  the  official  persons, 
that  I  almost  repented  a  request  that  seemed  to 
occasion  so  much  trouble.  The  sight,  however, 
was  really  such  as  to  make  amends  for  it.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  vaults  was  thickly  hung  with 
tassels,  composed  of  a  countless  number  of  small 


most  interesting  inhabitants  arc  the  gipsies,  who 
abound  more  within  its  limits  than  any  where  else 
in  England;  for  which  reason  most  of  the  attempts 
towards  the  reformation  and  christianising  of  these 
people,  have  proceeded  from  Southampton.  A 


Committee  has  been  formed  there  called  the  "  South- 

innshrooins,  and  varying  from  a  foot,  to  a  yard  and  ampt.on  Committee  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
a  n:tlf  long.  Some  hung  perpendicularly  down,  Condition  of  the  Gipsies,"  and  (here  is  a  clergyman 
others  across  from  one  wall  to  another.  Some-  here  who  has  made  these  wanderers  his  asocial 
limes  they  were  shaped  like  round  balls,  and  !  study,  and  published  a  little  book  concerning  them, 
strung  like  beads  together.  Most  of  these  wreaths  1 1  paid  a  visit  to  this  gentleman,  and  made  an  ex- 
were  t)f  a  dark  gray  colour,  but  some  were  snow-  'cursion  for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  some 
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gipsies,  but  was  not  successful,  the  inhabitants  oflhood,  had  taken  so  great  a  liking  to  a  beautiful 


the  neighbouring  huts  telling  us  that  they  had  gone 
away  the  clay  before.  From  what  I  have  had  other 
opportunities  of  seeing  and  hearing,  however,  con- 
cerning English  gipsies,  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
a  much  more  civilized  race  than  those  of  Hungary 
and  South  Russia,  although  they  are  by  no  means 
so  purely  oriental  in  their  exterior,  as  in  those  more 
eastern  parts  of  Europe.  Many  who  pass  in 
England  by  the  name  of  gipsies,  appear  to  have 
scarcely  a  trace  of  their  Hindostance  origin,  but 
others  again  with  their  dark  skins,  black  eyes, 
Indian  features,  and  language,  sufficiently  indicate 


little  gipsy  girl,  that  she  took  her  home,  had  her 
educated,  and  at  length  adopted  her  as  her  daughter. 
She  was  called  Charlotte  Stanley,  received  the  edu- 
cation of  a  young  English  lady  of  rank,  and  grew 
up  to  be  a  beautiful,  well-informed,  and  accom- 
plished girl.  In  the  course  of  time  a  young  man 
of  good  family  became  attached  to  her,  and  wished 
to  marry  her. 

The  nearer,  however,  this  plan  approached  the 
period  of  its  execution,  the  more  melancholy  be- 
came the  young  Hindostanee  bride,  and  one  day,  to 
the  terror  of  her  foster  mother,  and  her  betrothed 


the  part  of  the  world  whence  they  have  proceeded,  husband,  she  was  found  to  have  disappeared.  It 
As  in  England  in  the  New  Forest,  so  they  have;  was  known  that  there  had  been  gipsies  in  the 
in  Scotland  their  head  quarters  in  a  wildly  romantic) neighbourhood;  a  search  was  set  on  foot,  and 
region  in  the  Cheviot  Hills,  near  the  village  of  Kirk!Charlotte  Stanley  was  discovered  in  the  arms  of  a 
Yetholm  close  to  the  English  border,  whence  they  j  long,  lean,  brown,  ugly  gipsy,  the  chief  of  the  band, 
roam  over  all  the  neighbouring  counties.  From  She  declared  she  was  his  wile,  and  no  one  had  a 
the  New  Forest,  they  visit  principally  the  fairs t  right  to  take  her  away  from  him,  and  the  benefac- 
round  London.  In  some  letters  concerning  the  tress  and  the  bridegroom  returned  inconsolable, 
gipsies  written  by  a  Scotch  preacher,  near  the  Charlotte  afterwards  came  to  visit  them,  and  told 
above-mentioned  establishment,  (the  metropolis  ofthow,  as  she  grew  up,  she  had  felt  more  and  more 
the  gipsy  kingdom,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,)  there!  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  an  irre- 
are  many  remarks  which  strikingly  coincide  with  sistible  longing  had  at  length  seized  her  to  return 
what  I  have  myself  seen  of  this  singular  people  to  her  wild  gipsy  life.  The  fellow  whom  she 
among  the  South  Russians  and  Tartars.  The  ex-. had  chosen  for  her  husband,  was  said  to  be  one  of 
traordinary  suddenness  and  violence  of  their  quar-' the  wildest  and  ugliest  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  to 
rels,  for  instance,  the  fantastic  and  terrible  curses  treat  his  beautiful  and  delicate  wife  in  the  most 
they  heap  on  each  other,  and  their  equally  sudden  barbarous  manner.  He  was  some  time  after,  con- 
reconciliations.  The  pride  also  which  they  have  demned  to  be  hanged  for  theft,  but  his  wife,  through 
in  their  race,  outcasts  as  they  are,  is  a  point  in  the  influence  of  her  distinguished  connexions,  pro- 
which  the  Hungarian  gipsies  appear  closely  to  re-  cured  the  commutation  of  his  sentence  to  that  of 
semblc  those  of  Scotland.  Among  the  former  I  confinement  in  the  hulks.  During  the  time  of  his 
have  often  heard  the  remark  that  their  people  was  imprisonment,  she  visited  him  constantly,  and 
the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  in  Europe.  At-  contrived  in  many  ways  to  improve  his  situation, 
tachment  to  their  children  is  a  marked  charac-  without  the  savage  manifesting  in  return  the 
teristic  of  both,  but  the  Scottish  gipsies  form  an  smallest  gratitude.  He  accepted  her  marks  of 
exception  to  almost  all  others,  in  desiring  that  their  affection  as  a  tribute  due  from  a  slave,  and  fre- 
children  should  be  instructed.  The  majority  of  quenlly  even  during  her  visits  ill-treated  her.  She 
them  can  read,  and  many  possess  a  Bible,  so  that  toiled  incessantly,  however,  to  obtain  his  liberation, 
even  among  these  eccentric  people  the  love  of  supplicating  both  her  foster  mother  and  her  former 
learning,  so  general  in  this  country,  manifests  it-  lover,  to  use  all  their  efforts  in  his  favour.  At  the 
self.  :very  moment  of  his  liberation,  however,  when 

The  gipsies  in  Scotland  commonly  profess  to  be-  Charlotte  was  hastening  to  meet  him  across  the 
long  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  as  in  Liefland  and  plank  placed  from  the  boat  to  the  shore,  the  savage 
Courland  they  do  to  the  Lutheran,  in  Hungary  to  repulsed  her  so  roughly  that  she  fell  into  the  water, 
the  Catholic,  in  Moscow  to  the  Greek,  and  in  She  was  drawn  out  again,  but  could  not  be  induced 
Tartary  to  the  Mahomedan  religion.  In  South  to  leave  him,  and  returned  to  her  former  wild  way 
Russia  I  recollect  being  particularly  struck  by  the  of  life,  in  the  New  Forest,  and  the  fairs  of  London, 
exquisite  dcvelopcment  of  the  figure,  and  a  certain  I  saw  the  portrait  of  Charlotte  Stanley,  which  was 
air  of  elegance  often  observable  among  the  gipsy  preserved  by  the  friend  of  her  youth.  Her  story 
women ;  the  Scotch  preacher  says  the  deportment  is  a  kind  of  inversion  to  that  of  Preciosa,  and 
of  the  gipsy  women  is  often  so  graceful,  that  one  might  make  an  interesting  romance.  The  South- 
might  sometimes  fancy  they  had  been  brought  up 'amp  ton  committee,  it  is  said,  have  not  been  more 
at  a  European  court.  \  fortunate  with  the  gipsies,  whom  at  different  times 

Crabb,  the  "gipsies'  advocate,"  as  he  has  been  they  have  put  out  to  service,  than  was  the  bene- 
called,  has  sometimes  such  extraordinary  notions  factress  of  Charlotte  Stanley,  for  they  all  return, 
concerning  the  reform  of  the  gipsies,  especially  on  sooner  or  later,  to  their  wild  wandering  life, 
the  subject  of  religion,  that  I  must  confess  he  does|  The  number  of  all  the  Scotch  and  English  gip- 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  building  on  very  solid  sies  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Crabb  at  18,000 — a  num- 
ground.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  has  been  very  bcr  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  even  over- 
unfortunate  in  his  "reformed  gipsies,"  as  they  have  rated, 
mostly  turned  out  more  criminal  and  more  un- 
happy than  their  wild  brethren. 


In  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  reforming  a 
gipsy,  a  story  was  told  me,  which,  strange  and  ro- 
mantic as  it  sounds,  was  undoubtedly  true  in  its 
principal  circumstances. 

A  lady  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  happened  to 


A  MAGAZINE  OF  ENGLISH  SEA  STORES. 

In  the  morning  before  breakfast,  I  usually  placed 
myself  on  the  lawn  before  the  house  at  Bittern 
Manor,  and  sent  up  the  incense  of  a  cigar,  from 


have  no  children,  and  who  lived  in  the  neighbour-  the  altar  of  a  Roman  divinity,  to  me  unknown,  the 
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Goddess    Ancasta.     The    altar   was    in   excellent!  proved  safety  fire  hearths,  for  crews  of  from  8  to 
preservation,  and  the  words  "  De<e  Ancasta:"  were  135  men;  and  fishing  tackle  for  every  kind  offish 


perfectly  legible^  as  well  as  some  letters  which 
looked  like  "  Tetricus."  This  deity,  I  found,  was 
not  known  to  any  of  the  mythologists  of  South- 
ampton, and  was,  probably,  one  of  the  innumera- 
ble little  local  goddesses,  which  abounded  within 
the  wide  limits  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  whicl 
the  amazing  religious  liberality  of  the  Romans, 
was  always  ready  to  receive  into  their  Olympus. 
Tetricus  was,  perhaps,  the  person  who  erected  the 
altar  to  her.  Many  others  had  been  dug  up  in  the 
park,  and  many  Roman  coins  found  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Clausentum.  A  line  of  circumvalla- 
tion  was  also  shown  to  me,  which  extended  from 
water  to  water,  and  cut  off"  the  peninsula  on  the 
land  side. 

A  lovely  garden,  stretching  across  these  memo, 
rials  of  a  time  past  away,  and  a  seat  by  the  altar 
of  an  unknown  goddess,  were  of  course  sources  of 
enjoyment  to  a  lover  of  antiquity,  such  as  he  does 
not  often  meet  with.  After  this  morning  sacrifice, 
I  betook  myself  to  the  town  to  admire  the  hand- 
some and  interesting  shops  in  the  High-street. 
This  looking  into  shop  windows  is  a  favourite 
amusement  in  England,  and  I  met  with  many, 
even  of  serious,  middle-aged  men,  who  acknow- 
ledged to  taking  great  delight  in  it.  The  variety 
and  elegance  of  the  wares  to  be  found  in  this  rich 
country,  where  the  American,  African,  East  In- 
dian, and  Chinese  goddesses  of  plenty  pour  out  the 
abundance  of  their  horns,  is  really  astonishing. 
But  among  all  the  shops,  none  interested  me  more 
than  those  called  ship  chandlers,  and  which  include 
almost  all  imaginable  things  wanted  for  ships  or 
sailors.  Not  only  the  English  seaport  towns  in 
general,  but  also  all  the  little  ports  on  the  Thames 
—Woolwich,  Gravesend,  Chatham,  &c.,  swarm 
with  these  shops,  but  those  of  Southampton  excel 
both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  wares, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Southampton  waters 
are  filled  with  the  yachts  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, lying  at  anchor,  several  of  which  I  visited, 
and  found  them,  in  every  respect,  patterns 
beautiful  and  solid  construction. 

In  these  shops  the  elegant-looking  sailors  that 
one  sees  about  Southampton,  with  fine  blue  jackets 
and  snow-white  trousers,  and  who,  on  inquiry,  we 
find  to  be  Lord  This  and  Colonel  That,  purchase 
what  they  require  for  the  fitting  out  of  their  ves- 
sels, and  the  goods  kept  in  them  are,  consequently, 
of  the  best  quality.  Since  we  know  little  of  such 
shops  among  us  in  Germany  I  will  endeavour  to 
describe  the  nature  of  their  contents. 

In  the  first  place  we  find  all  kinds  of  astrono- 
mical  and  marine  instruments — sextants,  quad- 


to  be  found  in  the  world. 

Further,  there  are  machines  for  filtering  water 
of  a  most  ingenious  construction,  and  which  can- 
not be  excelled,  for  the  perfection  and  rapidity  of 
the  process,  the  dirtiest  water  coming  out  as  clear 
as  crystal :  and  there  are  wine-coolers  and  butter- 
coolers,  "on  the  most  improved  scientific  princi- 
ples," in  which  butter  is  preserved  in  the  hottest 
climate  as  well  as  in  the  coldest  winter  in  Ger- 
many. Then  we  find  an  immense  collection  of 
maps  and  charts  of  the  eastern,  western,  southern, 
and  northern  seas,  besides  an  interesting  collection 
of  what  are  called  nautical  books,  a  branch  of  lite- 
rature of  which  we  Germans  know  little  or  nothing. 
Among  these  are  works  in  which  the  flags  of  all 
the  nations  in  the  world  are  represented,  and 
"  codes  of  signals"  for  merchant  ships  and  ships 
of  war,  and  "  Rhodes'  Universal  Signals  for  Day  or 
Night  at  Sea."  Treatises  on  .British  and  French 
lighthouses;  collections  of  novels,  tales,  and  songs 
for  sailors ;  nautical  miscellanies  ;  and  sailors' 
prayer-books.  One  of  the  richest  classes  of  these 
marine  books  is  (hat  of  the  "  Sailing  Directions" 
for  the  Northern  Ocean,  for  the  coasts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  for  Brazil  and  South  America,  for 
the  Mediterranean,  to  and  from  the  East  Indies, 
&c.  To  a  Humboldt  or  a  Ritter  such  books  as 
these,  containing  the  most  exact  observations  on 
the  formation  of  the  coasts,  the  variations  of 
weather,  and  all  other  phenomena  of  those  seas, 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value;  but  the  cost  of  a 
collection  of  them  would  be  so  great,  that  I  fear 
we  cannot  expect  our  Royal  German  Libraries  to 
be  enriched  with  them,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
geographers  and  men  of  science. 

There  is  an  immense  variety  in  the  size  and 
form  of  the  account-books  for  ships  kept  in  these 
shops,  and  the  arrangement  of  many  of  them  is 
admirable;  and  there  are  besides,  flags,  and  stuff 
called  "  bunting,"  used  for  this  purpose,  sails, 
anchors,  chains,  from  "  quarter-inch  link  chains," 
j- up  to  "  sixteen-inch  best  proved  link  chains,"  a 
whole  catalogue  of  sporting  tackle,  and  things 
never  seen  before  under  the  title  of"  miscellaneous 
articles."  As  the  yacht  which  I  have  mentioned, 
and  many  other  vessels,  generally  take  some  guns 
on  board,  these  also  belong  to  the  list  of  the 
chandler's  goods,  and  their  doors  are  generally 
decorated  with  cannon  of  various  calibre,  from  one 
to  two-and-thirty  pounders,  with  the  necessary 
ammunition.  Our  peaceful  German  Kramers 
would  little  think  of  dealing  in  such  warlike  arti- 
cles ;  but  the  English  have  also  boarding  swords, 
scimitars,  boarding  pikes,  and  even  tomahawks. 
Among  their  ordinary  articles  of  trade,  also,  are 


rants,  telescopes,  barometers,  compasses,  &,c.,  ofj  fire-works,  serpents,  crackers,  pin-wheels,  Jacks- 
the  greatest  variety  and  the  most  costly  construc.jin-the-box,  French  squibs,  gold  rain,  air  balloons, 
tion,  for  instance,  sextants  of  the  finest  steel,  withj&c.,  &c.  One  chandler,  whose  shop  I  visited, 
their  scales  marked  on  silver,  gold,  or  platinn,  and  s;iid  he  was  always  ready  to  execute  any  order  for 
placed  in  mahogany  boxes  lined  with  velvet,  with)  fire-works,  "up  to  the  value  of  500/." — an  expres- 
ivory  handles;  telescopes  from  a  foot  and  a  half  sion  which  may  give  some  idea  of  the  sums  some- 
to  seven  feet  in  length;  drawing  implements  of  times  consumed  in  this  way  in  one  evening  by  a 
fery  description;  lanterns  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  rich  Englishman.  In  London,  of  course,  the  trade 
weather — signal  lanterns,  deck  lanterns,  captains'  in  all  the  articles  I  have  enumerated  is  carried  on 
lamps,  illuminators,  concave,  convex,  flat  and  pris  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  that  it  is  not  possible 
malic  lamps  and  lanterns,  some  of  which  could  be  to  include  so  many  in  one  shop  as  at  Southamp- 
fired  underwater;  compact  heating  and  cooking  ton,  but  there  exist  separate  establishments  for 
apparatus ;  "  patent  concave  cabin  stoves ;"  im.  each  branch. 
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PORTSMOUTH. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  excursions  I  made 
from  Bittern  Manor,  was  that  to  Portsmouth  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and,  by  the  help  of  steam  and 
post-horses,  it  only  occupied  a  few  days. 

Portsmouth  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with 
Southampton;  it  is  an  ugly,  ill  built  town,  con- 
sisting of  a  great  heap  of  small,  insignificant 
houses.  It  neither  exhibits  any  thing  old,  nor  any 
thing  new,  which  could  be  of  the  smallest  interest 
in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  and  the  inns  are 
so  bad,  that  one  might  fancy  oneself  in  the  most 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  England.  All,  indeed, 
that  Portsmouth  offers  to  interest  a  stranger,  lies 
partly  on,  and  partly  under  the  water — namely, 
the  great  ships  of  war,  the  marine  arsenals,  and 
what  is  contained  in  the  dock-yards.  I  have  visited 
all  the  celebrated  dock-yards  of  England — Dept- 
ford,  Woolwich  Chatham,  and  Portsmouth,  and 


of  the  magazine,  a  long  corridor  was  parted  off, 
and  separated  from  it  by  strong  glass  windows, 
behind  which  were  placed  the  lamps,  so  that  the 
rays  of  light  could  pass  through,  but  no  spark. 

Among  the  manreuvres  which  I  witnessed,  no 
one  interested  me  so  much,  as  that  of  firing  with  a 
cannon  placed  on  a  movable  plate,  made  to  repre- 
sent the  motion  of  a  vessel  on  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  It  swayed  about  forward  or  backward,  to  the 
right  or  the  left — in  short,  with  that  pleasing 
variety  of  movement,  so  well  known  as  occasioning 
sea-sickness.  The  gunner,  however,  by  drawing 
a  small  cord,  can  regulate  the  whole  machinery 
and  bring  it  to  a  stand-still  in  a  moment.  This 
he  does  at  the  moment  when  he  thinks  he  sees, 
exactly  before  the  cannon's  mouth,  the  object  at 
which  he  is  supposed  to  aim,  and  the  officers  can 
then  judge  whether  that  would  have  been  the  pro- 
per moment  to  fire  the  gun.  Another  interesting 
vessel  which  I  visited  at  Portsmouth,  was  the 


each  presented  so  much  food  for  observation,  thati  Victory,  well  known  as  that  in  which  Nelson, 
were  I  to  attempt  to  give  any  thing  like  a  complete]  breathed  his  last.  The  little  cabin  into  which  he 
description  of  them,  I  should  run  the  risk  of  was  carried,  from  the  deck  where  he  received  his 


doubling  the   size  of  my  book.     I  will  therefore, 


mortal  wound,  was,  when  we  visited  it,  illuminated 


merely  mention  some  particulars  that  have  re-  with  six  lamps,  as  well  as  the  between  decks, 
mained  on  my  memory.  I  began  my  inspection!  where  there  was  a  small  arsenal  of  the  arms  of 
of  Portsmouth  dock-yard,  by  partaking  of  an  ex-  marines.  This  vessel  is  the  residence  of  the  cap- 
cellent  breakfast  on  board  the  Excellent,  an  Eng.  tain  of  the  harbour,  who  has  under  his  superinten- 
lish  ship  of  war,  where  all  the  young  artillerists  of  donee  all  the  hulks  and  ships  lying  in  ordinary, 
the  fleet  practise  manceuvring.  I  had  arrived  with  His  apartments  were  admirably  fitted  up,  but 
the  governor  in  a  beautiful  eight-oared  boat,  and  really  after  I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  effects  of 
we  were  received  with  all  military  honours,  the  cannon-balls,  upon  these  wooden  dwellings,  they 
captain  coming  to  meet  us,  and  along  with  him  a  no  longer  appeared  to  me  very  attractive.  I  was 
lovely  little  antelope  from  Syria,  brought  from  told  by  many  experienced  sailors,  that  the  balls, 
Egypt  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  expedition,  when  not  fired  from  too  great  a  distance,  generally 
This  charming  little  animal  sported  round  the  go  right  through  plank  and  copper  sheathing,  and 
breakfast-table,  eat  pieces  of  bread,  and  seemed  as,  every  thing  living  or  dead  that  comes  in  their 
full  of  life  and  health  as  the  officers  and  crew  of.  way.  I  should  feel  in  a  sea-fight,  like  the  princess 
the  ship,  which  is  saying  much.  A  Alight  mist  in  the  fable,  who,  in  her  glass-house  under  the  sea, 


which  had  hung  over  the  surface  of  the  water, 


could  nowhere  feel  herself  safe  from  the  goggling 


when  we  began  breakfast,  dispersed  just  as  we  eyes  of  the  great  fish,  her  husband.  Sailors  are, 
rose  from  table;  the  morning  sun  shone  out  ^however,  it  is  said,  not  so  often  wounded  by  the 
brightly,  and  all  prepared  for  the  experiment  in  balls  themselves,  as  by  the  splinters  of  wood  which 
gunnery  which  we  had  come  to  see.  Some  new  strike  and  often  kill  them.  It  appears,  therefore, 
kinds  of  shell  were  to  be  tried,  each  winged  by  that  their  wounds  and  mutilations  must  be  more 
ten  pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  having  in  the  centre  various  and  complicated  than  those  of  land 
a  tube  containing  fire,  and  closed  by  a  wooden  troops. 

peg,  which  required  it  to  strike  against  wood  or  There  were  few  other  ships,  than  those  in  ordi- 
stone  before  it  could  explode.  Out  of  thirty-eight  nary  lying  at  Spithead,  and  of  these  there  were 
bombs  which  were  tried,  fifteen  burst  on  striking  about  thirty  lying  at  anchor  in  a  long  row,  extend- 
the  water,  or  before  reaching  their  destined  point,' ing  three  or  four  miles  ;  they  were  without  masts, 
so  that  the  experiment  was  not  considered  success-  and  each  had  a  sort  of  roof  or  shed  erected  over  it 
ful.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  I  should  ex-  for  its  protection,  and  a  few  men  are  left  on  board 
plode  myself  at  every  shot,  and  I  really  could  not  of  each  ;  and  this  motionless  fleet  is  commanded 
refrain  from  sundry  convulsive  starts.  I  remained^by  a  lieutenant,  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  all 
near  the  cnnnon,  that  I  might  observe  all  the  ope-1  that  goes  on,  on  board  these  vessels,  to  inspect 
rations,  and  I  found  the  concussion  much  stronger  them  from  time  to  time,  and  to  report  upon  their 
on  the  deck  above  than  immediately  behind  it.j  condition. 

The  ricochetting  of  the  balls  on  the  smooth,  mir-  Of  the  machinery  which  I  saw  in  the  dock-yards 
ror-like  surface  of  the  sea,  was  beautiful,  and  when  of  Portsmouth,  none  appeared  to  memoreremarka- 
they  struck  the  water  a  powerful  shock  was  felt,  ble,  or  more  truly  admirable,  than  what  is  called 
even  at  the  distance  of  the  vessel.  They  threwj  the  "  Block  machinery,"  constructed  by  the  celc- 
up  high  fountains  at  every  stroke,  out  of  the  midst  brated  engineer  Brunei,  to  see  which  alone  it  is 
of  which  they  rose,  and  then  struck  the  water  again, '  worth  while  to  go  there.  Blocks  are,  as  is  well 
twelveor  fourteen  times,  raising  each  time  a  dashing  known,  the  sheaves  of  the  pulleys  which  receive 
column  of  spray.  The  shells  were  not  thrown  out  the  ropes  or  tackle  of  a  ship,  and  every  vessel  re- 
of  mortars,  but  from  large  cannons,  about  each  ofj  quires  some  hundreds  of  them.  These  were  lately 
which  more  than  a  dozen  men  were  busied  like' manufactured  for  the  English,  as  they  still  are  for 
ants,  each,  however,  keeping  exactly  to  his  own  every  other  navy,  by  a  very  crude  process,  with 
department.  The  bombs  were  filled  in  a  particu-ithe  help  of  the  common  turning  lathe,  and  the  ob- 
lar  apartment,  and  for  the  necessary  illumination  ject  was  to  produce  a  machine,  by  which  a  great 
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number  could  be  made  at  a  time.  Mr.  Brunei 
found  means  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  this 
task,  and  invented  a  machine,  worked  by  steam, 
which  fully  answered  the  purpose.  The  most  re- 
markable circumstance  connected  with  this  inven- 
tion  is,  however,  that  it  was  produced  at  once  in 
complete  perfection — like  Minerva  springing  fully 
armed  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  I  was  told  it  \v;is 
more  than  twenty  years  since  it  was  set  up,  and 
that  when  lately  it  was  visited  and  inspected  by 
the  inventor,  he  declared  he  conld  find  nothing 
in  it  to  alter  or  improve.  This  is,  perhaps,  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  human  inventions. 

It  would  be  impossible  by  description  to  give 
any  idea  of  the  construction  of  this  machine,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  always  perfectly  understood  even 
by  those  familiar  with  the  subject. 

The  wood  of  which  these  blocks  are  made  is 
peculiarly  hard,  and  this- it  was  that  formerly  ren- 


of  iron  forged  together,  so  do  the  masts,  of  many 
trees,  fastened  together  by  bolts  and  braces.  In 
walking  in  the  forests  of  Russia  and  Poland,  I  have 
sometimes  admired  the  gigantic  firs  I  saw  there, 
and  wondered  how  it  was  possible  to  use  such  a 
tree  for  the  mast  of  a  ship,  but  here  at  Portsmouth 
I  learned  that  for  a  mast  of  the  largest  size,  almost 
a  dozen  such  trees  are  required.  The  centre  or 
kernel  of  the  mast  is  cut  square,  and  is  made  of 
one  particular  kind  of  tree,  and  the  side  pieces, 
which  have  all  their  separate  names,  are  taken 
from  other  trees.  Even  if  the  whole  could  be  found 
at  once  as  long  and  as  thick  as  required,  a  mast 
composed  of  several  pieces  would  be  preferred,  as 
it  is  considered  to  be  more  elastic  and  to  stand 
better  in  a  gale.  It.  must  also  be  more  easily  re- 
placed, at  least  it  appears  probable  that  in  a  storm 
a  part  might  give  way  without  the  whole  being 
destroyed.  When  a  mast  is  struck  by  lightning 


dered  the  work  so  toilsome,  and  the  application  of  also,  I  am  told,  the  injury  is  more  partial,  in  the 
the  irresistible  steam-power  so  very  desirable.    The  case  of  a  mast  of  this  description,  than  it  would  be 


wood  is  cut,  by  ever-revolving  circular  saws,  into 
cubic  masses  ;  and  twelve  of  these  are  placed  at  a 


with  one  made  of  a  single  tree;  and  how  important 
this  consideration  is,  may  appear  from  the  circum- 


time  on  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  which  in  its  eyolu-  stance  that,  during  the  forty  years  of  the  present 
tion  presses  them  against  a  sharp  knife.  This 'century,  no  fewer  than  a  120  British  ships  of  war, 
operation  is  afterwards  repeated,  with  a  finer  cut-in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  had  their  masts 
ting  instrument.  The  blocks  are  then  bored  partially  or  wholly  destroyed  by  lightning. 


through   to  make  room  for  the   pulleys,  and   the 


The  various  establishments  connected  with  the 


difficulty  of  these  operations  is  great,  as  the  block  navy,  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  and  our  boat, 
has  not  a  cylindrical,  but  an  irregular  form.  The  Irovvcd  by  eight  "jolly  young  watermen,"  shot 
whole  is  then  polished,  and  this,  as  well  as  all  the  across  from  one  to  another  like  a  trout.  Clarence- 
other  operations,  is  so  perfectly  executed  by  the  yard  is  a  particular  division  of  the  docks,  occupied 
machine,  that  it  might  be  thought  the  work  of  the  only  with  the  victualling  of  the  fleet,  and  one  of 
most  careful  and  skilful  turners.  The  same  ma-  its  most  remarkable  departments  is  that  employed 
chine  also  makes  the  metal  rollers  and  pulleys,  in  biscuit  baking.  The  dough  is  there,  like  the 
and  fixes  them  firmly  in  the  sheaves — in  short,  it  [wood,  iron,  and  copper,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
is  a  perfect  wonder,  and  had  Mr.  Brunei  never  water,  worked  by  steam.  It  is  kneaded,  rolled  out, 
done  any  thing  else  than  invent  this  block-ma-; cut  into  six-sided  pieces,  and  pierced  with  holes, 
chinery,  he  would  have  rendered  his  name  imrnor-|(to  assist  in  its  preservation  by  letting  the  air 
tal.  It  is  used  only,  however,  for  the  English  ships  through,) — all  by  mighty  steam-engines.  In  the 
of  war,  and  J  cannot  understand  why  the  govern-  baking-house,  which  put  me  in  mind  of  a  great 
ment  does  not  allow  such  to  be  manufactured  also  cotton-spinning  establishment  in  Manchester,  are 
for  the  use  of  the  merchant  navy.  (fabricated  no  fewer  than  nine  tons  of  biscuits  daily 

Among  the  other  interesting  operations  which  I  — about  18,000  pounds, — a  magnificent  provision 
saw  here,  was  also  the  making  of  copj>er  bolts,  (of  food  for  the  hungry  stomachs  of  the  English 
used  in  such  large  quantities  in  ship-building,  and  sailors,  and  unfortunately  also  for  the  worms,  for 
the  forging  of  a  great  anchor  for  a  man-of-war,  the  the  preparation  of  biscuit  has  not  yet  reached  such 
most  tedious,  toilsome,  and  difficult  of  all  the  ope. ! perfection,  as  to  preclude  the  ravages  of  these  un- 
rations  of  the  smithy.  Powerful  men,  wielding  pleasant  companions  at  the  feast.  The  English 
vast  hammers,  strike  the  glowing  mass  of  iron  for  sailors,  however,  look  on  them  as  quite  in  the 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  together,  every  stroke  seeming  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  have  thus  acquired 
enonsrh  to  shatter  a  rock,  without  producing  any 'a  habit  of  always  knocking  their  biscuit  on  the 
visible  effect  upon  it.  Every  time,  after  having  table  before  they  eat  it,  with  a  view  to  shake  out 
received  a:  few  blows,  it  cools  again  to  a  degree  of  the  worms.  Indeed  this  is  so  constant  a  practice 
unconquerable  obstinacy,  and  must  again,  with  with  them,  that  they  do  it  involuntarily,  even  when 
incredible  toil  be  placed  in  the  fire,  and  heated  for  they  cat  biscuit  on  shore. 

half  a  day  before  it  is  capable  of  being  worked  any  !  Near  this  baking-house  lies  that  where  the  beef 
more.  If  it  is  necessary  to  strike  the  iron  on  the  is  prepared,  and  near  this,  immense  stores  of  rum, 
other  side,  the  turning  takes  so  much  time,  that  it  tea,  cacao,  and  other  articles,  of  which  the  enor- 
is  sure  to  cool  during  the  operation,  and  must  then  mous  quantity  of  cacao  especially  struck  us.  This 
be  again  placed  in  the  fire  for  a  quarter  or  half  a  excellent,  nourishing,  and  not  intoxicating  bever- 
day,  and  I  believe  weeks  or  months  elapse  before  a^-r,  pluys  ».  very  important  part  in  the  English 
any  tiling  like  an  anchor  is  produced.  One's  heart  navy,  and,  with  the  present  zeal  against  rum  and 
is  really  torn  to  witness  such  never-ending  toil.  brandy,  it  is  daily  l>ecoming  more  so.  English 

The  collection  of  anchors  here  at  Portsmouth  is  sailors-  are  always  abundantly  provided  with  it, 
I  suppose  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  there  arc  and  considering  the  greatness  of  the  navy,  it  may 
hundreds  of  them  with  such  mighty  arms,  that  it  be  imagined  that  the  quantity  consumed  is  very 
is  inexplicable  and  inconceivable,  how  the  power  large.  The  tanks  for  water,  which  are  made  of 
of  wind  and  water  can  ever  avail  to  rend  their  iron  and  lined  with  tin,  keep  it  in  excellent  preser- 
giant  grasp.  \:.tion.  Some  was  given  to  me  to  taste  which  had 

As  the  anchors  consist  of  a  great  number  of  bars  been  kept  no  less  than  fourteen  years,  and  yet 
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tasted  as  sweet  and  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  just  been 
fetched  from  a  spring. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  I  set  off  for  ihe 
Isle  of  Wight,  crossing  to  reach  it,  the  famous 
roads  of  Spithead,  the  best  and  most  spacious  in 


the  kingdom,  which,  as   well  as   the  harbour   of  parts  of  their  coast  fortresses,  and  on  quays  and 


Portsmouth,  is  deep  and  wide  enough  for  the 
whole  British  fleet  to  lie  at  anchor  in  perfect 
safety.  It  is  narrow  at  the  entrance,  but  spreads 
out  to  a  groat  breadth  within,  the  Isle  of  Wight 
lying  like  a  protecting  dam  before  it.  A  thousand 


ships  of  the  line  might  lie  behind  like  a  flock  of  with  especial  satisfaction   on  wliat  ihey  boast  "  is 


ducks.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  people  considered 
themselves  quite  too  safe  here,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Royal  George,  a  great  ship  of  war  of  JOO 
guns,  sunk  in  this  harbour  in  the  finest  weather. 
The  ballast  of  the  vessel  had  been  thrown  all  on 
one  side,  in  order  to  lift  the  other  partly  out  of  the 
water,  for  the  sake  of  some  necessary  repairs ;  the 
operation  was  unskilfully  performed,  and  some 
guns  probably  rolled  suddenly  over,  so  that  the 
lower  port-holes  on  that  side  touched  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  as  these  were  all  open,  the  water 
rushed  in  and  filled  the  vessel,  so  that  it  sunk  in  a 
few  seconds  with  all  that  it  contained.  Probably 


The  Mole  at  Ryde,  which  is  thrown  out  into  the 
sea,  is  2000  feet  long,  and  forms,  as  an  English- 
man said  to  me,  one  of  the  finest  marine  prome- 
nades in  the  kingdom.  These  marine  promenades 
on  the  moles  of  their  harbours,  on  the  ram- 


breastworks,  form  a  class  of  walks  peculiar  to 
England  ;  and  they  are  usually  seen  covered  with 
promenaders,  inhaling  the  fresh  sea  breeze,  till  the 
sun  has  sunk  beneath  the  waves. 

The  promenaders  of  Ryde,  from  their  mole,look 


the  finest  piece  of  water  in  the  kingdom."  I  re- 
mained twice  standing  there  looking  over  at  Ports, 
mouth,  and  the  Swedish  and  French  as  well  as 
English  ships  that  were  lying  there;  and  each 
time  some  old  sailors,  or  other  idlers,  who  are 
always  lounging  about,  made  the  observation  to 
me,  "  I  dare  say,  sir,  no  country  can  boast  of  such 
a  fine  piece  of  water,"  and  both  times  I  heartily 
concurred  in  their  opinion.  From  Ryde  I  travelled 
in  the  very  agreeable  company  of  a  good-humured 
native  of  the  island,  round  to  its  southernmost 
point,  and  then  crossed  it  through  the  centre.  The 
little  towns  of  Newport,  Brading,  and  Cuwes,  have 


some  of  the  crew  may  have  jumped  overboard,  and!  delightful  situations,  and  the  sea-shore  presents 
been  drawn  down  afterwards  with  the  vessel,  but  the  most  beautiful  views  of  rocks  and  sea.  The 
600  persons  lost  their  lives  by  this  accident,  which  road  leads  sometimes  through  meadows,  sometimes 
took  place  only  about  100  yards  from  the  shore,  through  lovely  groves,  and  is  almost  always 
I  was  told  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  that  the  sprinkled,  on  both  sides,  with  villas  and  country- 
waters  closed  over  the  spot  with  a  peculiarly  hol-J  houses.  The  olimatc  of  the  island  is  so  mild,  that 
low  sound,  and  there  arose  from  it  a  column  of  there  are  places  on  the  south  coast,  where  ice  and 


water  almost  like  a  water-spout,  and  the  great 
waves  occasioned  by  the  sinking  of  such  a  vast 
body,  spread  all  across  the  harbour,  and  set  every 
vessel  in  motion.  This  took  place  in  the  year 
1782,  and  down  to  the  present  time,  during  a 
period  of  more  than  sixty  years,  the  divers  have 
been  employed  in  bringing  up  from  the  wreck, 
treasures  and  curiosities  buried  in  her.  We  sailed 


snow  are  unknown.  The  myrtles  bloom  here  the 
winter  through,  and  many  invalids  desiring  a 
warm  climate,  yet  unable  or  unwilling  to  go  fur- 
ther, live  constantly  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Almost 
in  every  place  where  \ve  stopped,  we  were  told  of 
some  such  lady  or  gentleman,  who  had  come  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air.  Yet  though  the  climate  is 
so  extremely  mild,  the  vine  does  not  flourish  here, 


close  to  the  spot,  and  saw  two  vessels  lying  at  although  it  is  said  that  it  formerly  did  as  well  as 
anchor  there,  between  which  heavy  burdens  were  in  many  other  parts  of  England,  where  it  is  never 
drawn  up,  such  as  two  cannons  lately  recovered,  cultivated  at  present.  It  is  likely,  however,  this  is 
I  was  told  the  work  would  now  soon  be  finished,  not  so  much  to  be  attributed  to  a  change  of  climate 
but  it  is  likely  that  many  an  object,  much  covctediany  more  than  in  America  and  Prussia,  where 
by  man,  is  lying  there  buried  under  slime  and:  the  same  observation  has  been  made,  as  to  the 
sand.  A  whole  library  of  books  has  been  written' increased  means  of  communication,  by  which  it 
concerning  the  melancholy  fate  of  this  vessel,  and,  has  become  easier  to  procure  good  foreign  wine,  so 
all  the  attempts  to  raise  it,  either  wholly  or  in  that  it  has  no  longer  been  thought  worth  while  to 
parts,  which  have,  from  time  to  time  been  made,  make  bad  wine  at  home.  There  is  in  the  Isle  of 

Wight,  not  sun  enough  to  ripen  grapes,  although 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  warmth,  but  the  heat  is 
distributed  through  the  whole  year.  There  are 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  many  plants  of  southern   origin  which  grow  in 

England,  and  will  not  grow  in  Germany,  because 

The  beautiful  little  harbour  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  severity  of  our  winter  kills  them;  whilst,  on 
opposite  to  Portsmouth,  called  Ryde,  has,  during' the  other  hand,  there  are  a  great  number  which  do 
the  last  ten  years,  risen  from  an  unimportant'  well  with  us,  and  would  not  live  in  England, 
village  to  a.  town  of  5000  inhabitants,  and  I  had;  because  there  is  not  heat  enough  in  the  summer, 
occasion  to  make  the  same  remark,  with  respect  The  Isle  of  Wight  has  the  form  of  a  lozenge, 
to  perhaps  a  hundred  places  on  the  English  coast,!  having  two  sides  turned  to  the  south,  and  two  to 
which,  lying  on  rivers  or  arms  of  the  sea,  have  the  north,  and  differing  widely  in  their  aspect, 
been  indebted  for  their  increase  to  the  vast  facili-  The  former  are  rocky  and  abrupt,  and  the  sea. 
ties  afforded  by  steam  navigation.  Let  any  one  often  undermines  the  cliffs,  so  that  large  masses 
cast  a  glance  at  the  map  of  England,  and  consider,  fall  down  into  it,  and  these  falls  have  occasioned 
the  numerous  openings  of  this  kind,  and  the  innu-|many  bold  and  singular  configurations,  of  which 
merable  points,  whence  it  is  necessary  to  cross,' the  most  celebrated  is  the  so-called  Needles,  a 
and  he  will  he  able  to  make  something  like  an!  group  of  precipitous  crags  on  the  western  point  of 
estimate  of 'the  number  of  such  little  harbours|thc  Island.  The  waters  which  break  from  its 
which  arc  rising  into  importance  by  the  aid  of ; centre  also,  have,  in  forcing  their  way  through  the 
steam.  rocks,  gnawed  out  many  steep  valleys  and  ravines, 
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here  called  "Chines."  This  word  signifies,  in  boat  carried  us  swiftly  away  on  our  return  to 
fact,  the  part  of  the  back  near  the  spine,  and  is  not  Southampton. 

used  to  signify  a  valley  any  where  in  England  but  I  remained  only  one  day  longer  in  the  neigh- 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  but  there  we  have  Luccomb  bourhood  of  the  Goddess  Ancasta,  and  the  next 
Chine,  Franklin  Chine,  Brooke  Chine,  and  Black  evening,  when  the  dinner  cloth  was  removed,  and 
Gang  Chine,  which,  as  England  swarms  with  the  ladies  disappeared,  took  the  opportunity,  sorely 
lovers  of  the  romantic,  and  travellers  in  search  ofl  against  my  will,  to  utter  my  farewell  to  England, 
the  picturesque,  are  extolled  to  the  skies  for  thcinOne  of  my  last  recollections  of  it,  is  of  the  interest- 
beauty  and  sublimity.  The  whole  island  is  inter-  ing  physiognomies  of  a  well-known  amiable  Eng- 
sected  from  north  to  south  by  a  valley,  watered  by  lish  traveller,  and  a  renowned  admiral,  as  they 
a  river  with  a  Spanish  name,  the  Medina,  and  the  kindly  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  hospitable  threshold 
town  of  Newport,  lying  about  in  the  middle,  is  its  to  see  me  off.  Without,  all  was  darkness,  and 
capital.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  is  an  ancient  when  I  reached  the  pier  of  Southampton,  I  could 
town,  and  sent  two  members  to  Parliament  before  only  distinguish  the  steamer  that  was  to  take  us 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  was  heard  of  there,' to  Havre,  by  the  lanterns  at  her  mast-head.  The 
and  has  besides,  in  testimony  of  its  antiquity,  the  wind  was  very  high,  every  body  was  muffled  up, 
fine  old  Castle  of  Carisbrook,  rearing  its  stately  and  I  could  only  just  perceive  some  shadowy 
front  from  a  rock  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  forms,  which  deposited  my  luggage,  and  some  out- 
whole  way  is  beautiful  to  Cowes,  the  celebrated  stretched  hands  which  held  a  lantern,  and  de- 
little  port,  where  the  Queen  of  England  is  now  manded  a  remuneration.  I  crept  into  my  favourite 
about  to  establish  her  residence.  The  whole  har-  corner  near  the  bowsprit ;  all  the  beautiful  objects 
hour  was  full,  when  we  arrived,  of  the  elegant  '•  on  the  shore  were  veiled  in  murkiest  night,  and 
yachts  of  the  "Royal  Yacht  Squadron,"  which  towards  twelve  o'clock,  when  we  were  dashing 


has  a  house  here  for  the  reception  of  its  members; 
and  we  cast  many  a  "longing  lingering  look" 
behind  at  the  lovely  scenery  around,  as  the  steam- 


across  the  channel,  my  thoughts  of  England  gra- 
dually faded  into  confused  dreams. 
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THE  following  pages  consist  of  a  portion  of  Mr.  Kohl's 
admirable  work  on  Ausjtria.  Should  the  work  meet  with 
the  favour  that  the  publishers  confidently  anticipate,  it  will 
be  immediately  followed  by  the  remaining  portion,  con. 
taining  Hungary,  Bohemia,  the  Danube,  &c. 
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FROM  DRESDEN  TO  TEPLITZ. 

To  travel  or  not  to  travel,  was  once  more  the 
question.  To  wander,  to  stroll  through  the 
world,  or  to  remain  and  shoot  out  roots  like  a 
tree.  Whether  'twas  nobler  in  a  man  to  tend 
his  own  little  garden,  or  to  arm  himself  against 
a  sea  of  troubles,  and  plough  his  way  round  our 
terrestrial  planet1?  A  house,  or  a  tent?  A  warm 
room,  or  a  windy  seat  in  a  post  coach?  A  shady 
tree,  or  a  budless  staff?  One  friend,  or  a  thou- 
sand friendly  faces? 

I  must  own  I  had  heard  in  a  quiet  little  farm 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  the  cackling  of  hens 
and  the  crowing  of  cocks;  I  had  visited  the 
peaceful  chambers,  and  the  cozy  garden  with 
its  circling  wall;  had  seen  the  contented  cattle 
fattening  in  their  stalls,  and  the  tempter  had 
said  to  me,  "Might  not  all  this  be  thine?"  and 
mightst  thou  not  find  here  all  that  thou  seekest 
in  the  wide  world,  and  bearest  thou  not  in  thy 
own  breast  a  world  that  cannot  come  to  a  birth 
for  want  of  repose?" — "Yes,  if  a  wish  could 
command  repose,  who  would  fardels  bear,  and 
groan  and  sweat  beneath  a  load  of  travelling 
troubles?"  I  replied  to  my  advising  friend, 
whispered  many  other  things  into  his  ear  that 
were  not  intended  for  the  crowd,  and  concluded 
with  these  words:  "Look,  my  dear  friend,  thus 
it  is  that  necessity  makes  brave  men  of  us,  and 
enterprises  that  seem  full  of  great  pith  and  mo- 
ment, with  this  respect  lose  much  of  the  merit 
ascribed  to  them."  So  saying,  I  once  more 
took  leave  of  him,  and  stepped  into  the  Saxon 
Postwagen  that  had  been  standing  for  some 
time  ready  harnessed  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Diligence  office  at  Dresden.  I  was  about  to 
start  for  Teplitz,  there  to  consign  myself  to  the 
keeping  of  a  Bohemian  vehicle,  by  the  aid  of 
which  I  hoped  to  reach  the  deep-rolling  Danube, 
where  I  fully  intended  to  embark  on  a  steamer 
that  should  convey  me  to  Vienna.  After  that  I 
contemplated  intrusting  my  person  to  a  Hunga- 
rian Bauerwagen,  and  alternately  by  land  and 
by  water,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a  living 
steed,  and  sometimes  by  that  of  a  many-horsed 
power  of  the  unquiet  steam-engine,  to  press 
forward  to  the  confines  of  Turkey,  and  when  I 
had  done  all  this,  my  purpose  was  to  return 
quietly  to  my  native  land. 

Such  was  my  plan,  but  in  the  execution  of  it 
I  was  delayed  for  full  five  minutes,  by  a  country- 


man of  the  galfent  Falconbridge.  "A  proper 
man's  picture,"  as  Portia  says;  f.  e.  an  English- 
man, came  rushing  into  the  court-yard,  just  as 
the  horses  were  starting.  His  appearance  was 
striking  enough.  His  collar,  I  believe,  had  been 
bought  in  Italy,  his  trousers  in  France,  his  cap 
in  Germany,  and  his  manners  had  been  picked 
up  everywhere.  It  did  not  rain,  nevertheless 
he  carried  a  huge  umbrella  to  shield  him 
against  the  sun.  He  was  out  of  breath,  placed 
himself  right  before  the  horses,  and  having 
slightly  adjusted  his  cravat  and  dusted  his  coat, 
he  began  a  series  of  pantomimic  demonstrations, 
addressed  by  turns  to  the  horses,  the  postilion, 
and  the  conductor.  The  horses  whom  he  had 
grasped  by  the  bridle,  were  the  only  part  of  his 
audience  who  seemed  to  understand  him ;  for 
he  spoke  neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian, 
and  not  one  mortal  word  of  German.  We  made 
him  out  to  be  a  passenger  who  had  overstaid 
his  time,  and  the  diligence  was  stopped.  He 
ran  immediately  into  the  office,  where  he  paid 
the  remainder  of  his  fare,  and  then  again,  in 
mute  despair,  he  rushed  through  the  crowd  of 
spectators,  to  gaze  out  into  the  street.  The  con- 
ductors took  him  by  the  arm  to  lead  him  back 
to  the  carriage,  but  he  broke  from  them  and  ran 
into  the  street  again,  where  he  stood  gazing  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  in  evident  anxiety. 
No  one  could  guess  the  meaning  of  all  this,  and 
in  a  little  time  we  should  have  left  him  alone 
with  his  despair,  if  at  the  critical  moment  a 
valet-de-place,  who  came  panting  into  the  yard, 
with  a  hatbox  in  his  hand,  had  not  afforded  a 
solution  to  the  enigma.  My  Englishman  now 
took  his  place  by  my  side,  and  related  to  me 
that  he  was  setting  out  with  a  determination  to 
visit  and  inspect  all  the  provinces  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire.  He  appeared  to  me  like  one 
who  had  gone  forth  to  till  a  field,  but  had  forgot- 
ten his  plough  at  home.  Even  in  English  he 
was  not  very  talkative.  "Who  can  converse 
with  a  dumb  show?"  as  Portia  says:  so  I  found 
I  had  abundant  time  to  meditate  further  on  the 
theme  with  which  I  started — to  travel  or  not  to 
travel. 

All  the  charming  vineyards,  and  all  the  com- 
fortable country-boxes  that  smiled  over  to  us 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe;  all  the  cheerful 
Saxon  villages  of  the  Dresden  plain;  all  the 
80,000  peaceful  townsfolk  of  Dresden,  whom 
we  were  leaving  behind  us — all  seemed  to  be 
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reproaching  me  for  leaving  them;  and  every 
time  that  a  labourer  by  the  roadside  looked  up 
at  our  wandering  vehicle,  he  looked  as  though 
he  would  say  to  me,  "  Friend,  stay  at  home,  and 
earn  thy  bread  like  an  honest  man."  Perhaps 
when  Napoleon  retreated  over  the  same  ground, 
after  the  battle  of  Culm,  the  Saxon  villages  may 
have  spoken  to  him  in  the  same  strain.  He 
might  still  be  reigning  in  France,  had  he  known 
better  how  to  stay  at  home. 

After  passing  Pirna,  indeed  all  the  way  from 
Dresden  to  Teplitz,  you  pass  over  a  succession 
of  fields  of  battle.  The  War  of  Liberation,  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and 
the  Hussite  War,  have  all  contributed  to  make 
memorable  the  mountain  passes  of  Bohemia; 
at  'Culm,  at  Pirna,  at  Maxen,  again  and  again 
at  Culm,  up  to  that  battle  of  Culm  which  the 
German  king  Lothair  lost  to  the  Bohemian, 
Sobieslav,  in  1126,  when  Albert  the  Bear  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Bohemians,  much  in  the 
same  way  in  which  Vandamme  was  taken  700 
years  later  by  the  Cossacks. 

At  Peterswalde,  we  come  to  the  Austrian 
frontier.  This  frontier  runs,  for  the  most  part, 
aloiiij  the  highest  summit  of  the  Erzgebirge; 
but,  strange  as  it  may  seem  on  a  frontier  of  such 
ancient  standing  as  that  between  Saxony  and  Bo- 
hemia, there  exists  to  this  day  a  boundary  dis- 
pute, the  existence  of  which,  by  the  by,  was  only 
recently  discovered,  in  consequence  of  the  sur- 
veys rendered  necessary  for  the  magnificent  map 
of  Saxony  lately  executed.  The  Saxon  surveyors 
came  to  a  frontier  village,  which  they  took  to 
belong  to  their  own  country,  but  the  inhabitants 
declared  they  were  Austrians,  and  drove  the 
strangers  away.  In  the  same  way  these  vil- 
lagers are  said  constantly  to  have  repelled  the 
visit  of  the  Austrian  tax-collector,  by  declaring 
themselves  Saxons.  Upon  the  Saxon  map  the 
village  has,  in  consequence,  been  marked  by  a 
white  spot,  and  will  continue  so  till  the  labours 
of  diplomatists  have  determined  under  what 
royal  wings  these  mountaineers  are  to  have  a 
shelter  assigned  them. 

The  Erzgebirge  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  a 
series  of  mountain  pyramids  placed  side  by  side. 
It  is  rather  a  huge  extended  mound,  sloping 
away  to  the  north  into  Saxony,  but  rising  ab- 
ruptly on  the  Bohemian  side.  Seen  from  Sax- 
ony the  chain  presents  nothing  very  striking, 
but  from  the  Bohemian  side  it  looks  like  a  huge 
wall  girting  the  land.  In  the  same  way,  the 
views  from  the  summit  are  tame,  looking  towards 
Saxony,  but  magnificent  when  the  eye  wanders 
over  the  E<;er  and  Bila  valleys  of  Bohemia. 

"Heavens!  what  beautiful  country  is  thatl" 
exclaimed  one  of  our  lady  passengers,  as  we 
reached  the  summit;  "only  look,  deep  precipices 
and  miiiiniain  ravines;  a  wide  plain,  with  towns 
and  villages  scatten-d  over  it,  while  in  the  dis- 
tance again,  mountains  rise  to  close  in  the  hori- 
zon!"— "This  portion  of  our  resplendent  planet," 
we  replied,  "  presents  itself  to  the  astronomers 
of  the  moon  as  a  bright  square  enclosed  !>y  a 
dark  rim,  and  may  IK:  known  to  those  learned 
personages  a>  the  territory  of  Alpha,  or  the  land 
of  I'M.  Perhaps  they  may  inform  their  students 
that  the  said  territory  is  an  island,  and  that  the 
dark  frame  by  which  it  is  bounded  is  a  mass 
of  light  absorbing  water.  Here  upon  earth  we 


call  the  tract  Bohemia,  and  it  we  knew  how  to 
impart  it  to  them  we  might  inform  the  sages  of 
the  moon  that  the  dark  circling  mass  is  caused 
by  light  absorbing  forests,  and  by  yawning  ra- 
vines. No  doubt,  in  the  same  way  in  which  we 
terrestrials  often  talk  of  the  man  in  the  moon, 
do  the  learned  there  speak  of  the  virgin  of  the 
earth.  The  square  piece  of  surface  which  we 
call  Bohemia,  as  it  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  the  virgin's  girdle,  may  pass  for  her  buckle; 
and  when  the  country,  covered  with  clouds  and 
mist,  seems  darker  than  on  those  days  when  the 
sunbeams  are  immediately  reflected  from  the 
surface,  the  mooners  perhaps  say,  'The  virgin's 
buckle  looks  dull  to-day;'  or,  in  the  contrary 
case,  'The  virgin  has  brightened  up  her  buckle 
this  morning.'"  Be  this  as  it  may,  upon  one 
point  the  Bohemians  may  fully  rely — namely, 
that  the  boundaries  of  their  country  must  be  ap- 
parent to  the  very  schoolboys  in  the  moon,  to 
whom  the  limits  of  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  of 
other  merely  politically-bounded  countries,  must 
be  utterly  unknown. 

The  piece  of  Bohemia  which  first  becomes 
visible  to  the  enraptured  eye  of  the  traveller, 
from  the  heights  of  Nollendorf,  is  the  valley  of 
the  Bila,  and  so  lovely  is  the  view  that  there 
presents  itself,  that  every  one  who  sees  it  for 
the  first  time,  however  he  may  have  been  pre- 
pared beforehand,  will  be  likely  to  exclaim  with 
our  fair  companion,  "  Heavens!  what  beautiful 
country  is  that!" 

Along  winding  roads  the  diligence  descends 
gradually  into  the  valley,  accompanied  the 
whole  way  by  a  troop  of  children,  who,  in  ex- 
change for  raspberries  and  strawberries,  levy  a 
little  frontier-tribute  on  the  traveller,  and  greet 
him  on  his  entrance  into  a  new  country  with 
the  pious  salutation,  "Blessed  be  Jesus  Christ." 
The  three  eagles,  whose  wings  upon  these 
heights  fluttered  so  fatally  around  the  French 
legions,  have  erected  three  monuments  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  and  weather-beaten  veterans 
are  stationed  there  as  sentinels.  English  travel- 
lers, on  passing  the  place,  are  wont  to  note 
down  very  conscientiously  how  many  hundred- 
weight of  metal  have  gone  to  the  composition 
of  each  monument.  Our  Englishman  wrote 
among  his  memoranda  that  the  Austrian  was 
large  and  solid,  the  Prussian  very  small,  and  the 
Russian  remarkable  for  its  elegance. 

In  Teplitz,  not  only  the  inns  and  public- 
houses,  but  even  private  buildings  have  each  a 
distinguishing  sign.  Thus  one  house  is  called 
the  Lyre,  another  the  Angel,  and  a  third  the 
(iolden  Ring.  It  is,  if  not  more  convenient,  at 
all  events  a  much  prettier  and  more  pictur- 
esque way  of  marking  the  houses,  than  our  fa- 
shion of  numbering  them,  and  prevails  through 
the  greater  part  of  Bohemia,  and  even  in  some 
of  the  adjoining  countries. 

To  become  well  acquainted  with  Teplitz,  one 
should  endeavour  to  wander  about  the  place 
with  one  of  the  regular  annual  visitors.  There 
are  certain  sufferers  from  the  gout  who  arrive 
there  at  fixed  seasons,  and  may  be  looked  for 
as  confidently  as  a  stork  at  her  last  year's 
nest,  or  as  certain  human  fixtures  may  be 
reckoned  on  in  their  accustomed  coffee-rooms. 
Such  people  gradually  conceive  for  Teplitz  al- 
most as  much  interest  as  for  their  owu  homes, 
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and  when  they  arrive,  can  have  no  rest  till  they 
have  satisfied  themselves  that  Clary  Castle 
stands  where  it  did,  and  that  all  the  public 
walks  are  in  due  order.  They  hasten  to  the 
bath-rooms  to  receive  the  obsequious  salute  of 
each  well-remembered  attendant,  and  enter  the 
glass  magazines  to  admire  the  new  colours  and 
fashions;  for  every  year  is  as  certain  to  bring 
its  new  colours  into  the  Bohemian  glass  manu- 
factories, as  to  usher  in  its  old  ones  to  the 
Bohemian  meadows. 

The  invalid  who  visits  the  baths  of  Teplilz 
passes  the  first  few  days  at  an  inn;  and,  during 
this  time,  he  abandons  himself  to  the  delights  of 
reviewing  the  old  scenes,  till  he  is  able  to  find 
a  private  lodging  at  the  Three  Cossacks,  or  at 
the  Paradise,  or  at  the  Palm-tree,  or  at  the 
Prince  of  Ligne.  Then  he  calls  in  his  phy- 
sician, and  delivers  himself  over  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  place,  rises  early,  and  drinks 
most  scrupulously  his  allotted  portion  of  sul- 
phur water,  which  glides  through  his  lips  to  the 
enchanting  accompaniment  of  a  band  of  music; 
he  is  careful  not  to  miss  the  promenade  at  noon 
in  the  garden  of  the  Castle  of  Clary,  even  though 
he  should  not  be  able  to  participate  in  its  plea- 
sures otherwise  than  in  a  rolling  chair;  and 
eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  and  reposes,  accordingly  as 
his  doctor  directs  him,  in  whose  hands  he  is 
even  as  a  watch — wound  up,  regulated,  and 
made  to  go. 

From  the  castle  hill  the  view  is  most  beauti- 
ful and  comprehensive,  extending  over  nearly 
the  whole  valley  to  the  sources  of  the  tributary 
streams.  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  summit,  in 
company  with  some  Poles.  In  a  small  village, 
on  our  way,  we  met  with  some  Polish  Jews, 
•who  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  Bohemia. 
They  carried  in  their  boxes  a  variety  of  little 
ornaments  for  sale  among  the  peasants;  needles, 
pins,  beads,  &c.  They  called  such  an  assort- 
ment of  merchandise  SpindliM,  a  word  half 
Polish  and  half  German;  and  they  told  us  they 
had  been  to  Riga,  Brody,  Warsaw,  and  Cracow. 
They  spoke  Bohemian,  Polish,  German,  and 
Russian,  and  were  a  fair  sample  of  the  jew  ped- 
lars that  generally  wander  about  the  Slavonian 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  In  Russian  Po- 
land, they  told  us,  they  used  formerly  to  gain 
most  money,  but  the  government  did  not  allow 
them  to  go  there  any  longer. 

Like  the  whole  country  round  Teplitz,  the 
castle  hill  is  evidently  of  volcanic  origin.  It  is 
a  tolerably  regular  cone,  rising  1600  feet  in 
height  from  the  surrounding  plain.  A  girdle  of 
beautiful  oaks  encircles  the  middle,  and  the 
summit,  an  extinct  crater,  is  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
From  among  the  oaks  may  be  discovered  the 
most  beautiful  landscapes,  charmingly  framed 
by  the  spreading  branches  of  the  stately  trees; 
but  all  that  the  pen  can  do  to  convey  an  idea 
of  pictures  such  as  these  is  idle  and  imperti- 
nent, and  even  the  pencil  may  timidly  shrink 
from  the  task.  On  fine  days  the  hill  is  swarm- 
ing with  visitors,  who  form  for  themselves  a 
temporary  settlement,  in  the  corners,  under  the 
porches,  and  on  the  terraces  of  the  ruins,  and 
watch  the  sun  as  he  describes  his  marvellous 
course,  till  he  vanishes  behind  the  Carlsbad 
mountains. 


The  wondrous  effects  of  the  light  at  sunset, 
with  the  endless  gradations  of  its  colours,  and 
all  the  glories  of  the  evening  we  had  spent  to- 
gether, had  excited  our  Poles  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  as  we  passed  through  the  girdle  of  oaks, 
the  place  was  made  to  ring  again  with  the  na- 
tional songs  of  Jescze  Pols/to,  nezginala  (yet  is 
Poland  not  forsaken),  and  Gdy  na  wybrzezech. 
The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  beautifui  of  all  the 
patriotic  melodies  of  Poland.  The  words  run 
nearly  as  follows: — 

"  When  thou  seest  a  ship  by  the  sea-shore, 
tost  about  by  the  storm,  and  cast  upon  a  trea- 
cherous shoal,  less  by  the  fury  of  the  waves 
than  by  the  fault  of  the  pilot;  oh,  then,  deign  to 
shed  a  tear  for  that  poor  ship,  for  it  wiH  remind 
thee  of  the  fate  of  unhappy  Poland. 

"  When  thou  beholdest  a  volcano,  a  giant 
among  mountains,  pouring  forth  lava,  and  emit- 
ting smoke,  while  in  its  bosom  is  burning  an 
eternal  fire;  oh,  then,  remember,  that  such  is 
the  love  of  his  country  that  burns  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Pole." 

The  Milleschauer,  three  thousand  feet  high, 
is  the  loftiest  among  the  Central  mountains,  the 
whole  of  which  may  be  seen  at  ease  from  its 
summit.  These  central  mountains  are  all  ex- 
tinct volcanoes,  and  all  of  a  tolerably  regular 
conical  form.  The  Elbe  breaks  here  in  quick 
succession  through  two  chains  of  mountains, 
the  Central  mountains  and  the  Erzgebirge,  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  just  at  this  point,  where 
the  water  forced  its  way  through  the  hills,  the 
violence  of  the  fire  should  likewise  have  been 
so  great.  When  Bohemia  was  still  a  lake, 
these  central  mountains  must  have  borne  some 
resemblance  to  the  Lipari  islands,  a  group  of 
volcanoes  crowded  together,  and  surrounded  by 
water.  The  Milleschauer  is  also  called  the 
Donnersberg,  or  Hill  of  Thunder.  May  not  this 
name  refer  to  a  remote  period,  when  loud  de- 
tonations were  yet  heard  within  the  mountain's 
womb?  Are  not  many  hills  that  bear  the  name 
of  Donnersberg  extinct  volcanoes'! 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  delightful 
prospect  than  that  from  the  summit  of  the  Mil- 
leschauer. The  distant  blue  lines  that  bound 
the  horizon,  belong  on  one  side  to  the  Riesen- 
gebirge,  or  Giant  Mountains;  on  the  other,  to 
the  nearest  hills  of  the  Bohemian  forest,  while 
towards  the  south  the  plains  of  central  Bohemia 
lay  spread  out  before  you,  so  that  you  may  yield 
to  the  nattering  belief  of  having  more  than  half 
the  kingdom  at  your  feet,  and  of  contemplating 
at  one  glance,  the  scene  of  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  several  millions  of  human  beings.  You  be- 
hold the  vessels  that  dot  the  surface  of  the  Elbe, 
but  of  whose  presence  the  dwellers  by  the  Eger, 
whom  you  comprehend  in  the  same  glance, 
have  no  suspicion.  You  see  the  carriages  that 
roll  forth  from  the  little  town  of  Lobositz,  un- 
known to  those  that  dwell  in  the  valley  of  the 
Bila.  The  weather  was  remarkably  favourable 
when  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  Mille- 
schauer, the  air  was  clear  and  transparent,  and 
the  eye  roamed  unconstrained  over  the  most 
distant  objects.  A  few  clouds  indeed  were  fly- 
ing about,  and  a  thunder-storm  was  expending 
its  fury  on  a  distant  portion  of  the  landscape. 
The  whole  dukedom  of  Schlan  and  Munzifay, 
for  instance,  was  overcast  for  a  while  with  gray 
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clouds  that  menaced  with  thunder  and  hail. 
The  fowls  there  were  scudding  with  ruffled 
feathers  before  the  storm,  the  dogs  were  creep- 
ing into  their  holes,  and  the  men  as  they  barred 
their  doors,  and  made  their  houses  fast,  seemed 
to  say: — "  Heaven  be  merciful  to  us!  Is  the  last 
day  come?" — "Ye  fools  of  Munzifay,"  thought 
we  on  our  Olympian  thrones,  "be  warned  by 
this  df  the  shortness  of  earthly  sufferings!''  and 
then  we  looked  into  the  county  of  Tcplitz,  and 
into  the  circles  of  Leitmeritz  and  Bun/lau, 
.smiling  in  the  tranquil  light  of  sunshine,  and 
enjoying  themselves  in  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
atmosphere.  Seven  thousand  human  beings 
dwell  there  upon  every  square  mile,*  and  from 
every  square  mile  seven  thousand  voices  rise 
in  praise  of  the  beautiful  weather.  Without 
umbrellas  they  walk  forth,  and  in  uncovered 
carriages  do  they  take  their  diversion!  Short- 
sighted mortals  that  they  are!  Oh  that  they 
could  but  see  the  clouds  that  are  gathering  be- 
hind the  Krkonorski  hills,  as  the  Bohemians 
call  the  Giant  mountains.  That  mischievous 
wight  Riibezahlj  is  preparing  to  blow  over  to- 
wards them  a  mass  of  vapour  that  will  spoil 
their  diversion,  by  pouring  down  some  millions 
of  drops  of  rain. 

On  the  summit  of  the  most  elevated  peak  of 
the  Donnersberg  stands  a  wooden  chair  under 
a  roof,  said  to  have  been  erected  for  his  own 
convenience  by  the  late  King  of  Prussia.  Here 
he  was  wont  to  abandon  himself  for  hours  to- 
gether to  the  enjoyment  of  the  glorious  land- 
scape. It  is  a  throne  fit  for  a  king,  nay  for  a 
god,  and  I  am  surprised  that  the  ancient  Kings 
of  Bohemia  should  not  have  chosen  this  spot 
for  their  coronation  instead  of  the  Vissehrad,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Moldau.  Here  on  the  Don- 
nersberg, within  sight  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
while  invested  with  crown  and  sceptre,  they 
might  have  received  the  homage  of  all  their 
subjects  at  once.  The  eye  ranges  to  the  eastern 
mountain  frontier,  from  behind  which  rises  the 
Bohemian  sun,  and  follows  the  glorious  orb  in 
his  course  till  he  sinks  again  behind  the  western 
rampart  of  the  kingdom.  Here  the  nobles,  while 
uttering  the  oath  of  allegiance,  might  have  been 
impressed  with  the  vastness  of  their  fatherland, 
and  the  littleness  of  its  minute  parts.  As  So- 
crates once  said  to  Alcibiades,  though  he,  like 
the  Prince  of  Schwar/enberg,  had  his  ninety- 
nine  lordships — even  so  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
before  receiving  the  homage  of  his  magnates, 
might  have  taken  them  each  by  the  arm,  and 
have  said  to  them: — "  Look,  magnate,  what  you 
see  before  you  is  our  common  fatherland  Bohe- 
mia, but  that  little  misty  point  which  you  see 
yonder,  marks  the  extent  of  dirt  with  the  pos- 
D  of  which  heaven  has  blessed  you,  and 
of  which  you  are  so  immoderately  proud.  You, 
Duke  of  Fricdland,  will  find  your  dukedom  hid- 
den in  the  valley  behind  yon  hill;  and  yon.  Im- 
perial Prince,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Schlan 

*  Whenever  a  mile  is  spoken  of  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work,  a  German  mile  is  understood.  The  Ger 
man  mile  is  equal  to  about.  4  3-~ih  Knglish  miles,  and 
consequently  a  German  square  mile  is  equal  to  rather 
more  than  21  English  square  miles,  or  lo  abuul  136-0 
acres 

t  Kiihezahl  is  the  name  of  a  e"blin  supposed  to  inhabit 
the  RiMPtigetiiree.  The  legendary  lure  of  Germany  is 
full  of  tales,  in  which  Rtibezahl  plays  a  part. 


and  Munzifay,  we  must  wait  a  little  before  we 
can  find  out  your  principality,  for  a  passing 
cloud  conceals  it  for  the  moment.  As  to  you, 
combative  gentlemen  of  the  Beraunerthal,  there 
ir  home,  a  small  clear  streak  beyond  the 
cloud;  cut  the  streak  up  into  little  pieces,  and 
each  piece  will  be  the  territory  of  one  of  you, 
save  only  two  of  the  pieces  that  belong  to  the 
high  wise  councilmen  of  Beraun  and  R-ikonitz. 
Be  advised,  gentlemen,  and  live  peaceably  to- 
gether, like  good  neighbours,  instead  of  cutting 
each  other's  throats  for  a  fragment  of  the  streak. 
And  now,  honourable  gentlemen  and  council- 
lors, look  round  upon  the  whole.  Look  at  the 
spires  of  Raubnitz,  of  Lobosilz,  of  Trebnitz,  of 
Brozan,  and  of  Anscha;  and  there  on  those  of 
Bilin,  Brux,  and  Dux;  see  how  cozily  the  smoke 
curls  up  from  among  yonder  cottages,  or  from 
among  those,  or  those,  or  those.  See  how  life 
nestles  in  every  corner,  and  how  the  mountains 
girdle  the  whole  picture,  and  how  the  rivers  run 
sparkling  through  the  landscape.  All  this  is  our 
great  and  beautiful  fatherland.  The  whole  is 
great,  the  fragments  trivial.  Let  us  then  stand 
faithfully  and  firmly  for  the  whole,  and  now, 
gentlemen,  come  and  set  me  my  crown  upon 
my  head." 

Should  the  King  of  Bohemia  then  have  had 
the  wit  to  select  for  the  moment  of  his  corona- 
tion, the  period  of  a  rainbow  such  as  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  greeting,  the  splendour  of  the 
solemnity  would  be  complete.  A  group  of 
clouds,  that  seemed  to  have  detached  itself  from 
the  main  arm}'  which  had  been  moving  over  the 
country  the  whole  day,  and  that  now  poured 
down  its  abundance  close  before  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  afforded  us  the  glorious  spectacle. 
The  golden  pearls  were  dropping  down  almost 
within  reach  of  us,  and  as  the  sun  had  almost 
set,  the  rainbow  was  stretched  out  right  above 
our  heads.  Gradually,  however,  we  became 
more  nearly  acquainted  with  the  damp  mate- 
rials whereof  the  bow  was  constructed,  and, 
moistened  by  the  liquid  seven-coloured  gems, 
we  were  glad  to  find  a  shelter  among  the  mossy 
huts  of  the  Donnersberg,  that  form  about  as  cu- 
rious an  hotel  as  a  traveller  might  wish  to  see. 
A  number  of  small,  low  huts,  built  of  stone  and 
draperied  with  moss,  form  a  close  circle  around 
a  small  open  space.  In  the  centre  is  a  kind  of 
orchestra  for  Bohemian  musicians,  who  play 
every  day  during  the  Teplitz  season.  Some  of 
these  mossy  huts  are  refreshment  rooms, others 
are  fitted  up  as  sleeping  apartments,  and  in  one 
there  is  even  a  museum  to  illustrate  the  natural 
curiosities  of  the  mountain.  Each  door  is  deco- 
rated by  some  metrical  inscription,  from  the 
pen  of  the  poetical  host,  whose  daughter  pre- 
sents to  each  guest  on  his  departure  a  neat  little 
nosegay  composed  of  flowers  of  the  mountain. 

It  had  rained  heavily  while  we  were  sheltered 
in  the  mossy  cabinets  on  the  mountain,  and 
when  we  issued  forth  on  our  downward  journey, 
our  guides  told  us  the  peasants  near  Trxeblitz 
would  be  certain  to  find  great  quantities  of 
garnets;  not  that  the  garnets  came  down  from 
heaven  in  the  rain,  but  because,  after  a  rain, 
they  were  more  easily  detected  when  turned  up 
by  the  plough.  Tree  blitz  is  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  Central  Mountains,  where  garnets  are  not 
merely  found  thus  by  accident,  but  are  likewise 
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carefully  dug  for.  "The  corn,  however,  will 
have  suffered  from  the  rain,"  added  my  guide. 
— "  Why  so]" — "  Because  it  fell  through  a  rain- 
bow. The  rain  that  falls  through  a  rainbow 
always  breeds  a  mildew,  and  if  it  falls  on  a 
newly  sown  field,  it  burns  the  corn  away." — 
"Why  this  is  downright  witchcraft,"  said  I. — 
"Ay,  ay,"  resumed  the  guide,  "  we  have  witches 
and  devils  enough  here.  On  yonder  hill,  where 

S)u  see  the  ruins,  there's  a  cave  called  the 
evil's  Cave,  that  is  full  of  them."  I  had  to 
translate  this  to  my  French  companion,  who 
philosophically  exclaimed,  "  Partout  on  parle 
plus  dts  demons  que  des  anges.  En  France  c'est  la 
meme  chose."  And  to  say  truth,  it  is  strange,  that 
throughout  Christian  Europe,  so  many  beauti- 
ful and  picturesque  objects  should  be  pointed 
out  to  us  as  Devil's  Caves  and  Devil's  Bridges, 
Devil's  Rocks  and  Devil's  Leaps.  Why  does 
not  fancy  sometimes  attribute  the  workmanship 
to  angels?  The  Greeks  would  at  least  have 
talked  to  us  of  Bacchus'  Caves  and  Diana's 
Bridges;  and  how  much  more  pleasing  and 
cheerful  are  the  images  called  forth  by  such 
names,  than  by  constant  allusions  to  a  dirty, 
ugly,  black,  lanky-tailed  devil!  And  then,  how 
abominable  a  superstition  must  that  be,  which 
announces  woe  to  the  land  over  which  the  lovely 
Iris  has  swept  with  her  many-coloured  train! 
From  what  perverse  imagination  can  such  a 
notion  have  sprung?  Is  it  that  there  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  gloomy  in  our  northern  blood? 
Does  not  the  Bible  itself  teach  us  to  hail  the 
rainbow  as  a  heavenly  messenger  of  peace? 

Amid  such  discourse,  my  Frenchman  and  I 
had  lost  sight  of  our  party,  and  suddenly  found 
ourselves  alone.  He  became  all  at  once  afraid 
he  should  have  to  pass  the  night  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  commenced  a  series  of  lamentations 
on  the  shortness  of  German  beds,  and  the  scanty 
dimensions  of  German  quilts;  on  the  bad  teeth 
of  the  German  ladies,  and  on  the  incapacity  of 
the  Germans  to  prepare  so  simple  an  article  of 
food  as  a  lait  au  poulet,  which  insipid  decoction, 
it  seems,  is  to  be  had  nowhere,  save  in  the 
"Capital  of  Civilization."  In  proportion  as  the 
night  grew  darker,  he  became  more  and  more 
eloquent  on  German  superstitions,  and  on  the 
absurd  tales  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  in  which  the 
people  believed  so  firmly.  I  consoled  my  com- 
panion, however,  by  assuring  him  I  would  lead 
him  the  right  way;  nor  did  we  miss  it,  but 
arrived  safely  at  the  little  village  where  we  had 
left  our  carriage  prior  to  our  ascent,  and  where 
we  now  found  the  rest  of  our  party  awaiting  our 
arrival. 

The  following  morning  was  again  bright  and 
cheerful,  and  we  omitted  not  to  avail  ourselves 
of  it  for  another  excursion  to  the  environs  of 
Teplitz.  In  addition  to  that  of  an  esteemed 
friend,  I  had  the  company  of  two  Bohemians 
from  Prague,  who  told  us  much  of  the  national 
efforts  now  making  in  Bohemia,  of  the  learned 
societies  at  Prague,  and  of  the  patriotic  balls 
that  had  been  given  there  during  the  preceding 
winter,  when  the  ball  rooms  were  each  time 
decorated  with  white  and  red,  the  national  co- 
lours of  Bohemia.  No  German,  nothing  but 
Bohemian,  was  allowed  to  be  spoken  at  these 
balls,  and  the  guests  were  saluted,  on  their  en- 
trance, by  the  stewards,  in  the  Bohemian  dialect, 


which,  not  many  years  ago,  was  universally 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  peasant's  patois.  The 
public  announcement  of  the  balls  was  to  have 
been  also  made  in  Bohemian;  but  to  this  the 
police  refused  their  consent,  permitting,  how- 
ever, by  way  of  compromise,  that  the  balls 
should  be  announced  at  once  in  both  languages; 
a  plan  very  generally  adopted  for  other  an- 
nouncements, besides  those  of  patriotic  balls. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  convent  of  Osseg, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Bohemia,  several 
portions  of  the  building  dating  back  as  far  as 
the  year  1196.  In  the  passages  and  corridors 
of  convents,  you  may  generally  meet  with  a 
number  of  pictures,  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
the  religious  order  to  which  the  convent  belongs. 
Sometimes  a  pedigree  of  all  the  convents  of  the 
order,  sometimes  pictures  of  miracles  performed 
by  former  monks  and  abbots,  and  sometimes 
portraits  of  the  popes  that  have  been  members 
of  the  order.  Here  at  Osseg,  accordingly,  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  six  popes  who 
had  belonged  to  the  Cistertian  order. 

Among  the  large  paintings  in  this  monastery, 
there  were  three  that  particularly  interested  us. 
One  represented  a  learned  Frenchman,  of  the 
name  of  Alanus<  sitting  as  a  shepherd  among 
his  sheep,  in  a  solitary  part  of  the  wood.  This 
worthy  Parisian,  the  quintessence  of  alllearning 
and  science,  had  discovered  that  it  was  only  in 
the  simplest  occupations  that  a  man  enjoyed 
real  happiness,  and  impressed  with  this  belief, 
he  had  laid  aside  his  doctor's  cap  and  gown,  to 
take  up  the  crook  of  a  philosophical  keeper  of 
sheep.  The  second  represented  the  Abbot  Erro 
of  Armentaria,  wandering  away  into  the  forest, 
to  reflect  upon  what  appeared  to  him  an  unin- 
telligible verse  in  the  Bible,  that  "before  the 
Lord  years  pass  away  like  moments,  and  centu- 
ries like  thoughts."  Coming  into  the  wood, 
a  bird  rises,  and  so  charms  the  abbot  with  its 
song,  that  he  follows  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
recesses  of  the  forest.  When  the  bird  ceases, 
the  abbot,  regretting  the  shortness  of  the  melody, 
turns  again  homeward,  but  is  surprised  to  find 
his  convent  in  ruins,  and  a  new  one  erected  by 
its  side.  The  monks,  however,  who  dwell  there, 
are  all  strangers;  and,  on  inquiry,  he  learns  that 
he  is  now  in  the  year  1367,  whereas  it  was  in. 
1167  that  he  started  on  his  walk,  so  that  he  has 
been  listening  to  a  bird  for  200  years.  Satisfied 
now  of  the  truth  of  holy  writ,  he  prays  God 
to  take  him  up  into  Heaven.  On  a  third  picture 
was  another  Cistertian  of  the  name  of  Daniel, 
who  studied  and  read  so  indefatigably  in  his 
solitude,  that  the  flames  of  his  holy  zeal  issued 
forth  at  his  fingers'  ends,  so  that  he  could  hold 
them,  at  night,  like  so  many  little  tallow  candles 
before  his  book.  This  allegory  is  a  beautiful 
one;  for  no  doubt  there  is  within  the  human 
breast  a  self-illuminating  power,  that  enables 
the  possessor  to  read  the  mysteries  of  God 
without  the  aid  of  a  teacher;  but  in  the  way  the 
painter  has  placed  his  subject  before  us,  it  loses 
all  dignity,  and  looks  rather  as  if  the  artist  had 
designed  to  turn  the  matter  into  ridicule. 

In  the  picture  gallery,  in  the  upper  rooms  of 
the  convent,  we  were  much  interested  by  two 
portraits  of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  They  are 
painted  on  wood,  and  marked  with  the  initial  of 
Albrecht  Diirer.  Luther  gave  them  to  his  sister, 
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a  nun  in  a  Lusatian  convent,  who  remained 
true  to  Rome  to  her  end.  The  Lusatian  nunnery 
was,  and  still  is,  a  dependency  of  Osseg,  and 
thus  it  was  that  the  pictures  came  hither. 

In  the  beautiful  park  of  the  Cistertians  we  en- 
joyed magnificent  yiews  of  the  Bila  valley,  and, 
on  going  to  the  carp  ponds  in  the  garden,  a  few 
crumbs  of  bread  brought  hundreds  of  lusty 
carp  to  the  surface  in  a  minute.  The  monk 
who  showed  us  over  the  place,  told  us  these 
were  only  the  small  reservoirs,  to  furnish  the 
daily  supply;  the  large  fishponds,  he  said,  were 
farther  away.  He  told  us  also,  that  the  convent 
possessed  twenty-four  villages,  besides  a  sepa- 
rate estate  of  six  villages  for  the  abbot's  private 
use.  As  soon  as  we  pass  the  Erzgebirge  we 
find  things  of  which  the  name  only  is  known 
farther  north.  With  us  these  wealthy  almsgiv- 
ing convents  are  mere  things  of  romance,  but 
here  in  Bohemia  you  see  them  and  feel  them. 
The  present  abbot  of  Osseg,  Mr.  Salesius  Krtt- 
ger,  is  spoken  of  as  a  highly  distinguished  and 
amiable  man.  We  were  sorry  not  to  be  able 
to  make  any  nearer  acquaintance  with  him, 
than  was  afforded  us  by  his  portrait,  painted  by 
Professor  Vogel. 

The  convent  of  Osseg  lies  immediately  at  the 
foot  of  the  Erzgebirge,  whence  you  drive  down 
into  the  plain  to  the  Castle  of  Waldstein,  and 
the  small  dependent  town  of  Dux.  The  artistical 
treasures  of  this  castle  are  of  the  highest  interest, 
and  may  he  enjoyed  with  the  greater  satisfaction, 
as  they  are  not  arranged  with  any  view  to  sys- 
tem or  completeness  like  the  collections  of  a 
German  university.  The  paintings  decorate  the 
customary  sitting  rooms  of  the  owner  of  the 
castle,  and  sofas  and  ottomans  seem  to  indicate 
the  leisure  and  comfort  with  which  the  pictorial 
representations  are  daily  enjoyed.  The  museum 
of  natural  history  is  chiefly  illustrative  of  the 
natural  peculiarities  of  Bohemia.  The  salle 
d'armes  is  connected  with  the  castle,  and  the 
library  adjoins  the  owner's  cabinet.  A  beautiful 
picture  in  most  of  our  public  collections  has  to 
me  an  abandoned  and  orphanlike  look,  while 
the  statues  and  antiques  are  crowded  together 
without  harmony  or  connection.  In  a  private 
mansion,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  seems  to 
have  found  its  own  place,  and  to  harmonize 
with  the  building,  with  the  men  that  dwell  there, 
and  with  the  scenes  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. 

It  is  to  the  portraits  of  the  celebrated  Duke  of 
Friedland,  by  Van  Dyk,  that  our  attention  is  natu- 
rally first  directed,  and  should  even  the  host  of 
Netschers,  and  Dows,  and  Rubenses,  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  be  confounded  in  the  tra- 
veller's mind  with  the  Netschers,  Dows,  and  Ru- 
benses,  which  he  has  had  elsewhere  to  pass  in 
review,  yet  never,  lain  satisfied,  will  the  features 
of  Wallenstein  be  effaced  from  his  recollection 
— features  which  he  will  nowhere  be  able  to 
look  upon  as  here.  There  are  two  portraits 
here  of  the  duke.  In  the  one  he  is  painted  as  a 
young  man;  and  in  the  other,  as  a  gray-headed 
warrior.  The  comparison  between  the  two 
pictures  is  highly  interesting.  There  the  youth 
stands  before  you,  with  his  light  curly  hair,  of 
which  a  lock  falls  coquettishly  upon  the  fore- 
head, while  a  small  neat  moustache  is  carefully 
turned  up  at  the  end,  with  an  evident  view  to 


effect.  The  face  is  a  lengthened  oval;  the  nose 
is  handsomely  formed,  and  the  eyes,  beautifully 
expressive,  are,  if  I  remember  rightly,  blue. 
An  azure  cloudless  sky  forms  the  kick  ground. 
The  same  noble  features,  but  hardened  and 
stern,  mark  the  second  portrait.  The  smooth 
skin  is  furrowed  by  innumerable  lines  th: 
to  bear  testimony  to  violent  passions  and  che- 
quered fortunes.  The  hair  of  the  head  has 
grown  thin,  while  the  moustache,  having  lost 
its  graceful  curl,  is  changed  into  a  wilderness 
of  bristles,  many  of  them  standing  stiffly  out, 
like  those  with  which  Retzsch  has  often  known 
how  to  crive  such  expressive  effect  to  his  outlines. 
The  old  weather-beaten  countenance  looks  an- 
grily and  imperiously  down  upon  us,  like  the 
wrinkled  bark  of  a  sturdy  old  oak.  The  sword 
is  half  drawn,  as  about  to  give  the  signal  for 
battle.  Gloomy  scattered  clouds  are  sweeping 
over  the  back  ground  remnants  of  a  recent 
storm,  or  tokens  of  fresh  levies  that  are  to  ex- 
pend their  electricity  in  new  battles.  The  azure 
sky  of  peace  that  smiled  upon  the  youth  never 
returned  for  the  duke,  as  it  has  often  done  for 
the  aged  and  retiring  warrior  when  his  battles 
are  over ;  it  was  among  the  gloomy  agitations 
of  his  career  that  Wallenstein  fell.  A  portion 
of  his  skull  is  preserved  at  the  Castle  of  Dux, 
and  has  been  duly  examined  by  phrenologists. 
The  protuberances  discovered  there  have  been 
carefully  numbered  and  ticketed.  Among  them 
may  be  seen  No.  6,  Firmness;  No.  7,  Cunning; 
No.  18,  Boldness;  No.  19,  Reflection;  No.  20, 
Vanity;  No.  21,  Pride  and  Love  of  Glory.  The 
partizan  with  which  he  was  stabbed  is  likewise 
shown,  and  his  embroidered  collar,  stained  with 
the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  deadly  wound. 
Also  a  letter  written  by  his  own  hand,  com- 
manding the  execution  of  some  citizens  who  had 
served  against  the  emperor. 

The  picture  of  his  first  wife  hangs  by  the  side 
of  that  of  the  youthful  duke.  The  expression  of 
her  face  is  beautiful.  So  much  so,  that  the  be- 
holder finds  it  difficult  to  tear  himself  from  the 
painting.  It  is  quite  a  type  of  Bohemian  beauty, 
and  as  such  ought  to  be  studied  and  got  by 
heart  by  every  ethnologist.  As  he  advances 
farther  into  the  country,  he  will  constantly  meet 
with  similar  large  dark  eyes,  a  similar  oval 
head,  black  hair,  and  melancholy  cast  of  coun- 
tenance. 

Among  the  family  portraits,  our  guide  called 
upon  us  to  notice  some  scenes  in  the  Spanish 
War  of  Sec/ions,  as  he  very  innocently  charac- 
terized the  War  of  Succession.  A  remarkably 
pretty  picture  was  pointed  out  by  him  as  that  of 
the  Princess  of  Something,  who,  he  said,  had 
"  lost  herself  very  much"  since  it  was  painted, 
in  saying  which,  he  simply  meant  to  inform  us, 
in  his  Bohemian-German,  that  Time  had  not 
failed  to  leave  his  traces  upon  the  lady's  counte- 
nance. As  we  were  taking  leave,  we  were  ad- 
vised to  seek  another  opportunity  of  paying  our 
respects  to  the  present  owner  of  the  castle,  our 
guide  assuring  us  that  the  Count  was  very 
"  forward"  to  strangers. 


FROM  TEPLITZ  TO  PRAGUE. 
On  leaving  Teplitz  you  have  to  pass  the  Mit- 
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telgebirge,  or  Central  Mountains.  A  Bohemian 
bird  takes  three  minutes  to  do  this,  a  Bohemian 
coachman  three  hours.  From  these  hills  you 
descend  into  the  marshy  country,  in  which  the 
Elbe  and  the  Eger  unite  their  waters.  Even  as 
the  waters  mingle  here,  so  also  do  the  elements 
of  population;  for  there  are  here  three  famous 
Bohemian  towns  lying  close  together;  Lobositz, 
Leitmeritz,  and  Theresienstadt.  The  first, 
through  which  the  traveller  passes,  is  a  comfort- 
less city  of  Jews;  the  second,  seen  only  at  a  dis- 
tance, has  the  appearance  of  a  thriving  manu- 
facturing place;  the  third,  examined  at  greater 
leisure,  is  the  most  important  fortress  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  the  usual  breakfasting  station  for 
those  who  start  from  Teplitz  at  an  early  hour. 

The  building  of  Theresienstadt  was  com- 
pleted, not  by  Maria  Theresa,  but  by  Joseph,  in 
honour  of  her  memory.  It  is  a  strong  fortress, 
surrounded  by  marshes,  and  still  a  virgin,  though 
more  than  sixty  years  old.  She  was  courted  by 
Napoleon  in  1813,  and  his  bridal  envoy  Van- 
damme  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  received  within 
the  coy  lady's  walls.  It  was  not,  however,  as  a 
conqueror,  but  simply  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
The  ancient  maiden's  wardrobe  must  have  cost 
a  pretty  penny  in  her  time,  and  her  maintenance 
must  still  be  expensive,  for  every  thing  about 
her  is  of  the  smartest  and  the  best;  and  so  in- 
deed it  ought  to  be,  for  at  her  girdle  she  carries 
the  key  of  the  whole  of  northern  Bohemia,  and 
the  suitor  that  conquers  her  scruples,  may  have 
all  her  land  with  her.  Her  collection. of  pearls 
is  of  inestimable  value.  We  saw  them  in  huge 
piles  in  the  public  squares,  where  they  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  so  many  bombs  and  can- 
non-balls. 

Among  the  prisoners  or  convicts  at  Theresien- 
stadt, I  remarked  the  considerate  care  that  had 
been  taken  to  lighten  the  weight  of  their  fetters. 
The  thick  iron  rings  which  hung  loose  on  the 
leg,  were  supported  by  a  brond  band  of  leather 
strapped  round  the  thigh,  so  that  the  iron  did  not 
press  with  its  full  weight  upon  the  flesh.  The 
arrangement  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  imitated, 
wherever  it  is  felt  that  a  criminal  is  laden  with 
chains  for  security's  sake,  and  not  merely  for 
the  infliction  of  incessant  torture.  There  are 
cases  enough  still  in  Europe,  where  no  one  in- 
quires whether  the  fetters,  resting  on  the  ancles, 
eat  their  way  into  the  flesh  or  not. 

The  valley  of  the  Eger  is  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  Bohemia,  and  also  the  part  best  known 
to  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  population  is  chiefly 
German,  and  our  proverb  respecting  Bohemian 
villages  has  no  application  here,  where  there 
are  many  villages  which  no  one  must  be  igno- 
rant of  if  he  would  pass  for  a  travelled  man. 
These  are  the  villages  of  the  circles  of  Leitme- 
ritz.Saatz,  and  Elnbogen,  bordering  on  Saxony, 
and  only  projecting  at  their  southern  extremities 
into  the  country  of  the  genuine  Bohemians,  or 
Stockbdhmen.  The  whole  of  Bohemia  is  divided 
into  sixteen  circles,  of  which  three  border  on 
Saxony,  three  on  Silesia,  three  on  Bavaria,  and 
three  on  Moravia.  Three  are  central,  and  bor- 
der on  nobody,  and  one,  the  circle  of  Budweis, 
borders  on  Austria.  It  is  only  the  three  central 
circles,  the  core  of  the  kingdom,  that  are  Stock- 
bohmisch,  or  thoroughly  Bohemian,  in  all  the 
other  circles  a  large  portion  of  the  population 


is  German.  The  most  populous  are  the  three 
that  border  on  Silesia.  In  that  of  Koenigingratz 
there  are  as  many  as  6900  inhabitants  to  the 
(German)  square  mile.  The  least  populous  is 
that  of  Budweis,  where  there  are  only  2800  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile.  The  circles  in 
the  valley  of  the  Eger  have  from  4000  to  5000. 

The  different  parts  of  Bohemia  differ  quite  as 
much  in  the  quality  as  in  the  quantity  of  their 
population.  In  the  north  and  north-east,  the 
Saxon  and  Silesian  cirles,  the  people  are  in- 
dustrious, and  the  country  is  full  of  manufacto- 
ries and  commercial  establishments  of  every 
kind.  In  the  south  and  south-west  there  is  more 
of  grazing  and  tillage.  How  great  the  difference 
must  be,  is  shown  by  the  difference  in  the  rate 
of  wages.  In  the  north,  in  the  circle  of  Leit- 
meritz, a  common  labourer  earns  from  five  to 
seven  groschen  a  day;  in  the  south,  in  the  circle 
of  Tabor,  only  from  two  to  four  groschen."  These 
were  the  current  wages  when  I  was  there,  and 
people  assured  me  they  might  be  looked  on  as  a 
fair  average  of  ordinary  times. 

My  coachman  was  a  genuine  Bohemian.  As 
we  were  passing  through  the  gate  of  Theresien- 
stadt, he  told  me  that  we  should  find  no  more 
Germans  between  that  and  Prague.  "At  Koe- 
nigingratz,  however,  you  come  to  the  Germans 
again,  and  so  you  do  at  Budweis  and  Pilsen. 
All  round  our  country  the  Germans  are  every- 
where peeping  over  the  border."  Hereupon  I 
besan  to  turn  it  over  in  my  own  mind,  that  this 
land  belonged  to  the  German  Confederation, 
and  then  I  began  to  speculate  upon  what  the 
people  themselves  might  think  of  the  said  con- 
federation. I  found  it  impossible,  however,  in 
any  language,  to  make  the  people  understand 
what  I  meant,  and  I  believe  there  are  very  few 
of  them  that  have  any  notion  of  what  sort  of 
thing  the  Germanic  Confederation  may  be,  of 
which  they,  nevertheless,  form  a  part.  Proba- 
bly not  one  Bohemian  in  a  hundred  has  ever 
heard  the  confederation  spoken  of.  I  once  saw 
a  Bohemian  most  immoderately  angry  on  read- 
ing in  a  German  book  this  sentence:  "  Prague 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  Germany." 

I  need  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  Bohe- 
mian villages  through  which  we  passed  after 
leaving  Theresienstadt,  for  though  we  Germans 
profess  to  know  so  little  about  them,f  yet  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  lamentations  of  those 
who  have  made  a  nearer  acquaintance  with 
them.  I  will  not,  however,  repeat  these  melan- 
choly ditties  about  dirt  and  disorder,  for  I  know 
of  places  in  Germany,  ay  of  large  districts, 
where  the  population  live  in  quite  as  much  dirt 
as  the  Bohemians  do.  What  attracted  my  at- 
tention most  in  these  villages  were  the  charac- 
teristic little  booths  that  we  saw  erected  in  every 
market-place,  with  theirGerman-Slavonic  wares 
and  inscriptions.  A  booth  of  this  sort  is  called 
a  Kramek,  from  the  German  word  Kram,  and  in 
it  are  usually  displayed  for  sale  a  pile  or  two  of 
tasteless  pears,  a  plate  of  sour  cherries,  and 
some  wheaten  rolls  of  various  forms,  among 
which  the  bandoor  and  the  rohhlltshek  seem  to 
be  most  popular.  A  few  pots  of  flowers,  by 


*  A  grosch  is  rather  more  than  an  English  penny. 

t  The  Germans  have  a  sayina:  "  Ditss  ist  mir  go  un- 
bckannt  tcie  die  botimischen  Dorfer."  (I  know  no  more 
about  it  than.  I  do  of  the  Bohemian  villages  ) 
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way  of  decoration,  are  seldom  wanting,  and  in 
the  dark  background  may  usually  be  seen  the 
guardian  spirit  of  the  place,  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  old  man  sitting  silently,  like  a  contempla- 
tive philosopher,  waiting  for  customers. 

Passing  through  a  dreary  and  badly  culti- 
vated country,  in  comparison  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leitmeritz,  we  arrived  at  Weltrus., 
situated  on  the  Moldau.  the  chief  river  of  Bohe- 
mia. Melnik,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moldau,  we 
saw  only  at  a  distance.  Melriik  is  celebrated 
for  its  wine  and  its  hops,  but  the  latter  part  of 
its  celebrity  is  probably  of  the  earlier  date,  for 
mel  is  the  Bohemian  word  for  hops,  and  the 
name  of  Melnik  may  be  translated  into  the  City 
of  Hops.  The  Emperor  Charles  IV.  (the  Bohe- 
mians call  him  Charles  I.)  is  said  to  have  first 
planted  the  vine  here,  but  this  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble, for  in  that  case  the  vine  must  have  been 
naturalized  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  a  thou- 
sand years  before  it  was  known  on  the  Elbe. 
The  red  wine  of  Melnik  is  the  best  of  all  the 
Elbe  wines,  but  all  the  vrines  of  the  Elbe,  in 
quality  as  well  as  in  quantity,  stand  to  those  of 
the  Rhine  and  Danube  in  about  the  relation  of 
one  to  ten. 

Charles  IV.  ushered  not  only  Bacchus  but 
the  Muses  also  into  Bohemia,  for  he  it  was  that 
planted  the  ancient  university  in  Prague,  where 
the  venerable  tree  still  flourishes.  "  Under  him," 
say  the  Bohemian  historians,  "  the  Tshekhs 
laid  aside  their  rude  manners.  They  had  among 
them  the  most  learned  scholars  and  the  greatest 
statesmen,  and  were,  in  a  word,  the  predomi- 
nant nation  of  Europe,  so  much  so,  that  to  have 
been  born  a  Bohemian  was  everywhere  held  to 
be  an  honour."  If  this  was  so,  times  have 
altered  strangely  since  then.  For,  be  it  preju- 
dice or  not,  few  people  nowadays  will  make  it 
matter  of  boast,  unless  perhaps  in  Austria,  that 
they  are  genuine  Bohemians;  not  only  in  France 
and  England,  but  even  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, the  name  is  held  synonymous  with  that 
of  gipsy,  and  even  now.  our  peasants  when  they 
hear  the  gipsy  dialect  spoken,  are  very  apt  to 
turn  away  with  disgust,  and  tell  you,  "  the  crea- 
tures are  talking  Bohemian." 

The  lordship  of  Weltrus  belongs  to  the  Count 
of  Chotek,  a  member  of  whose  family  occupies 
at  present  the  highest  post  in  Bohemia.  There 
was  a  bridge  here  formerly,  but  many  years 
ago  it  was  destroyed  by  a  flood,  since  when  the 
good  people  appear  to  have  contented  them- 
selves with  a  ferry  or  '-flying  bridge,"  made 
fast  by  a  cable  fixed  to  one  of  the  ruined  piles 
of  the  former  stationary  one.  This  transition 
from  standing  to  flying  is  any  thing  but "  pro- 
gressive," and  it  is  really  a  marvel  that  on  so 
frequented  a  road  no  measure  should  yet  have 
been  taken  to  repair  the  defect. 

It  is  no  shortening  of  the  road  to  cross  the 
Moldau  at  Weltrus;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great 
round.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  more;  than 
one-fourth  of  all  the  roads  to  Prague,  including 
that  from  Dresden,  unite  at  the  north-eastern 
gate,  at  which  there  enter  more  travellers  and 
merchandise,  than  at  all  the  other  seven  gates 
taken  together.  The  reason  is,  that  Prague  is 
of  easier  acce.-.s  at  thus  than  at  any  other  point, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  that  the  quarter 
of  the  town  which  has  been  most  modernized 


and  improved  of  late  years,  is  that  which  lies  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Porzizer  Thor,  or  north- 
eastern gate. 

Attended,  accordingly,  by  all  the  persons  and 
things  that  happened  to  stream  together  at  that 
point,  exactly  at  7  p.  M.,  on  the  23d  of  July, 
1841,  from  northern  and  eastern  Bohemia,  from 
Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Scandinavia,  from  Si- 
beria, Poland,  Russia,  and  Asia,  did  we,  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  stated,  hold  our  entry  into 
Prague  New  Town,  which  having  done,  and 
having  duly  placed  ourselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Burgomaster  of  the  Old  Town,  we 
consigned  ourselves  for  that  night  to  the  wel- 
come repose  of  bed. 


THE  VISSEHRAD. 

Every  part  of  Prague  is  still  verdant  and 
blooming  with  the  ruins  and  monuments  of  re- 
mote countries.  The  streets,  the  churches,  and 
the  burying  grounds  are  full  of  eloquent  appeals 
to  the  history  of  the  land  and  the  people.  Pa- 
laces and  countless  steeples  are  trying  to  over- 
top each  other  in  their  zeal  to  talk  to  you  of 
times  gone  by.  Even  on  the  walls  of  their 
taverns,  the  townsmen  may  read  the  names  of 
the  first  dukes  of  Bohemia,  and  thus  familiarize 
themselves  with  their  ancient  annals.  On  the 
outside  of  one  large  house  of  public  entertain- 
ment, near  the  Vissehrad,  on  the  place  where 
formerly  the  dukes  were  interred,  there  may  yet 
be  seen  six  grotesque  fresco  paintings  of  the  six 
first  Bohemian  dukes,  with  their  names  very 
legibly  inscribed: — Przemislus, — Nezamislus, — 
Mnata, — Vogen, — Vratislav, — Venzislaus.  The 
features  of  these  redoubtable  potentates  have 
even  been  repaired  and  beautified  within  the 
last  few  years.  Where,  I  would  ask  now,  is 
there  a  place  in  all  Germany,  in  which  the  an- 
cient history  of  the  land  is  made  palpable  to 
hand  and  eye  as  here?  Where  is  there  a  town 
where  so  much  has  been  done  for  German,  as 
here  for  Tshekhian  history?  Where  the  Ger- 
mans do  as  much  for  their  mighty  emperors,  as 
is  here  done  for  petty  dukes? 

Bohemia  is  a  piece  of  land  wonderfully  se- 
parated by  nature  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  magic  circle  which  surrounds  it,  consists 
of  stupendous  hieroglyphics,  tracedby  the  hands 
of  the  primeval  Titans,  and  from  this  mighty 
wreath  depart  a  multitude  of  concentrating  rays 
that  join  together  in  a  vast  central  knot.  These 
are  the  streams  that  flow  from  the  east,  the 
west,  and  the  south,  the  life-sustaining  arteries 
of  the  land.  In  the  middle  of  this  magic  circle 
rise  the  hills  of  Prague,  where  every  great  event 
by  which  the  country  has  been  agitated  has  set 
its  mark,  either  in  the  shape  of  new  edifices 
and  enduring  monuments,  or  of  gloomy  ruins 
and  wide-spread  desolation.  The  central  point 
of  a  country  sharply  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  witness  constantly  to  new  modifica- 
tions of  its  political  life,  Prague  has  become 
full  of  ruins  and  palaces,  that  will  secure  to  the 
city  an  enduring  interest  for  centuries  to  come; 
and  while  the  hills  are  singing  sweet!)'  to  us 
the  traditions  of  past  ages,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  the  whispers  of  futurity  are  not  likewise 
murmuring  mysteriously  around  them. 
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The  hill  first  spoken  of  in  Bohemian  chroni- 
cles, and  upon  which  resided  the  first  dukes  of 
Bohemia,  is  the  Vissehrad,  whence  the  Pro- 
phetess Libussa  announced  to  Prague  her  fu- 
ture glory,  declaring  that  the  city  would  one  day 
become  a  sun  among  cities.  The  old  chroni- 
clers hence  call  their  city  often  the  daughter  of 
Libussa,  exclaiming  in  their  rapture:  0  ter 
magna  triurbs,  triturbs  eringens,  o  orbis  caput,  et 
decus  Bo/iemiae.'  Pulchrae  fdia  pulchrior  Li- 
bussae.'  Such  were  the  words  with  which  the 
venerable  Hammerschmidt  apostrophized  the 
glorious  city  on  her  thousandth  anniversary,  in 
1723,  in  his  Prodromus  Gloriae  Pragenae,  the  city 
of  which  Charles  IV.  was  so  enamoured,  that 
he  declared  her  hortem  deliciarum,  in  qua  reges 
deliciurentur. 

The  Vissehrad  is  a  hill,  abrupt  on  every  side, 
but  flat  on  the  summit,  presenting  a  plateau  of 
some  extent,  convenient  to  build  on,  and  easy 
of  defence.  The  Hradshin  is  indeed  more  ele- 
vated, and  has  a  more  picturesque  situation, 
but  is  commanded  by  other  hills  near  it,  and  of- 
fered, on  many  accounts,  fewer  inducements  to 
the  early  rulers  than  the  Vissehrad,  to  choose 
it  as  their  place  of  residence.  The  steepest  side 
of  the  Vissehrad  is  towards  the  river  Moldau, 
which  seems  to  be  compressed  between  the  hill 
and  the  opposite  meadows,  rushing  over  its  bed 
with  greater  rapidity  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  its  course.  Here,  probably,  were  the  rapids 
or  poragi,  to  which  the  city  is  supposed  to  have 
been  indebted  for  its  name.  If  we  may  believe 
what  the  historians  and  chroniclers  of  Bohemia 
relate  to  us  of  the  former  condition  of  the  Vis- 
sehrad, the  pomp  and  magnificence  that  once 
dwelt  there  offer  a  strange  contrast  to  the  dust 
and  rubbish  that  have  usurped  their  place. 
This,  once  the  centre  of  a  bustling  city,  is  now 
the  most  remote  point  of  the  town;  and  the  most 
wretched  quarters  are  grouped  about  the  hum- 
bled Vissehrad,  whose  chief  glories  now  live  only 
in  .the  imagination  of  the  Bohemian  antiquary. 

On  the  northern  side  of  this  Acropolis — for 
such  the  Vissehrad  may  well  be  called — flows 
the  little  brook  Botitz,  now  a  dirty  piece  of 
water,  but  memorable  in  the  songs  of  ancient 
bards,  and  witness  to  numberless  bold  deeds 
and  hard-fought  battles.  On  the  extreme  point 
of  the  little  peninsula  formed  by  the  Botitz  and 
Moldau,  whence  the  finest  view  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Prague,  of  the  valley  of  the  Moldau, 
and  of  its  enclosing  the  hills,  there  we  may  sup- 
pose the  bard  to  have  stood,  as  he  composed 
the  favourite  old  national  ditty,  Kde  domofmug, 
of  which  the  following  is  nearly  a  literal  trans- 
lation: 

Where  is  my  house1?  where  is  my  hornet 
Streams  ani'iug  Hie  meadows  creepinz, 
Brooks  from  rock  to  rock  are  leaping, 
Everywhere  bloom  spring  and  (lowers, 
AViihiu  this  paradise  nf  ours; 
There,  'tis  ihere,  the  beauteous  land! 
Bohemia,  my  fatherland! 

Where  \s  my  house?  where  is  my  home1? 
Know  si  thi'U  the  country  loved  of  God, 
Where  i.oble  souls  in  well  shaped  firms  reside1! 
Where  ilie  free  glance  crushes  the  f»emau's  pride? 
There  wilt  ihou  find  of  Tshekhs  ihe  honour'd  race, 
Among  the  Tshekhs  be,  ay,  my  dwelling  place. 

For  my  own  part  I  was  twice  on  the  Acropolis 
of  Prague.  Once  with  an  honoured  friend,  a 


professor  at  the  university,  whose  antiquarian 
lore  enabled  him  to  point  out  to  me  every  frag- 
ment of  the  ruins,  to  which  any  historical  asso- 
ciations attached.  The  second  time  I  was  there 
in  the  company  of  a  couple  of  humble  originals, 
who,  equally  learned  in  their  way,  found  means, 
by  the  mingled  simplicity  and  zeal  of  their  nar- 
rative, to  breathe  lii'e  into  every  bush  and  stone 
about  the  place.  These  were  old  Joseph  Tshak, 
who  has  been  for  52  years  attached  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church  on  the  Vissehrad,  and  his 
daughter,  herself  past  the  meridian  of  life.  I 
had  made  a  kind  of  acquaintance  with  this  pair 
of  living  curiosities,  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
visit,  when  I  promised  them  if  they  would  stop 
at  home  the  following  Sunday  I  would  visit  them 
again.  Now,  though  I  must  own  that  I  derived 
myself  quite  as  much  pleasure  from  the  society 
of  my  esteemed  and  learned  friend,  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  my  reader  may  prefer 
seeing  me  in  the  company  of  old  Joseph  and 
his  daughter,  and,  to  say  truth,  they  were  cer- 
tainly the  most  original  guides  by  whom  it  has 
ever  been  my  fate  to  be  attended. 

Joseph  Tshak  was  originally  pullesant,  i.  e. 
bell-ringer,  to  the  church  on  the  Vissehrad.  In 
course  of  time  he  obtained  preferment  to  some 
more  exalted  office  on  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment, and  since  then,  somewhat  about  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  he  has  been  invested, 
as  a  mark  of  his  present  dignity,  with  a  red 
coat,  now  faded  and  almost  as  gray  as  his  once 
auburn  locks.  His  daughter,  since  her  mother's 
death,  has  succeeded  to  the  appointment  of 
laundress  to  the  eight  venerable  canons  of  the 
church,  in  addition  to  which  she  washes, 
starches,  and  irons  the  lace  and  linen  of  the 
altar,  and  of  all  the  "blessed  saints"  that  dwell 
within  the  holy  edifice.  The  father  and  daugh- 
ter live  together  in  a  little  house  perched  upon 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  they  have  ample 
elbow-room,  dwelling  in  complete  solitude  on  a 
spot  which,  500  years  ago,  was  animated  by  the 
bustle  of  a  populous  city.  Here,  amid  relics  of 
the  olden  time,  the  daughter  was  born  and  has 
grown  old;  while  the  father  has  for  more  than 
half  a  century  been  the  attendant  cicerone  of  all 
the  great  and  little  people,  from  emperors  and 
kings  downward,  who  in  the  meantime  have 
honoured  the  Vissehrad  with  their  visits.  The 
ruins  of  the  place  are  the  only  objects  with 
which  the  worthy  pair  have  ever  occupied 
themselves,  and  with  these  they  have  so  com- 
pletely identified  themselves,  that  they  have  be- 
come in  their  own  persons  almost  as  interesting 
to  a  stranger,  as  the  scenes  among  which  they 
dwell.  The  "Bohemian  Chronicle"  of  Hajek, 
Hammerschmidt's  "Glory  of  Prague,"  and  a 
few  other  books  of  the  same  character,  they 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  learned  by  heart 
In  addition  to  the  learning  thus  acquired,  they 
have  caught  up  and  treasured  in  their  minds 
every  little  tradition  or  anecdcte  about  the  Vis- 
sehrad that  they  happen  to  have  heard  from  the 
priests  of  the  church,  or  from  the  strangers  that 
visit  it,  and  all  this  they  have  embellished  and 
connected  here  and  there  by  the  helping  hand 
of  their  own  imagination.  In  short,  they  have 
pursued  the  course  usually  followed  by  our  own. 
professors  of  history,  and  have  retailed  their 
medley  tales  to  all  the  numerous  listeners  they 
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have  had  around  them  during  the  last  half-  ' 
century.  Their  lectures  have  riot  indeed  been 
taken  down  in  shorthand,  yet  have  their  in- 
structions extended  far  and  wide,  and  not  only 
the  citizens  of  Prague,  hut  simples  and  gentles 
from  the  farthest  lands  have  carried  awav  \viih 
them  the  tales  and  legends  of  old  Tshak,  and 
would  be  ready  on  occasion  to  stake  their  own 
honour  on  the  old  sexton's  veracity. 

"Gracious  me,  your  honour,  and  there  you 
are  indeed!"  exclaimed  Joseph's  daughter,  as  I 
presented  myself  at  their  little  dwelling  on  the 
promised  Sunday.  The  day  happened  to  be 
the  festival  of  St.  Anne,  and  all  Prague  was 
making  merry  in  the  taverns,  at  the  public  dan- 
cing-houses, and  on  the  islands  of  the  Moldau. 
The  Vissehrad,  as  was  its  wont,  lay  solitary  and 
forgotten.  Upon  its  naked  and  desolate  brow, 
sported  a  moist  breeze,  and  scattered  clouds 
were  sweeping  over  it,  attended  by  sundry  flights 
of  ravens,  who  were  winging  their  flight  towards 
the  city;  for  even  they  have  abandoned  the  old 
hill,  and  fixed  their  quarters  in  less  elevated  re- 
gions. 

"  And  there  you  are  indeed,  sir !  Father  and 
I  were  just  sitting  together,  and  this  being  St. 
Anne's  day,  we  were  thinking  of  my  mother, 
•whose  name  was  also  Anne.  I  was  weeping  a 
tear  or  two,  and  looking  out  of  the  window. 
There  father's  eye  caught  the  steeple  of  St.  Ja- 
cob's, and  said,  '  Thou  shall  go  down  to  St. 
Jacob's  to-morrow,  and  have  a  mass  read  for 
Mother,  Anne.'  'Ay,'  said  I,  and  then  I  thought 
to  myself,  '  Mother  is  dead;  father  and  she  lived 
forty-five  years  up  here  together;  Father,  too,  is 
old  now.  Friends  we  have  none  in  the  world. 
If  he  dies,  thou'lt  be  alone.'  So,  thought  I,  I'll 
have  a  prayer  read  for  father,  too,  and  I'll  pray 
God  to  spare  him  to  me  for  many  years.  Not 
true,  your  honour,  'twill  be  well  sol  And  look, 
just  as  I  was  thinking  so,  you  come  and  climb 
up  all  this  weary  way  to  us.  Gracious!  you 
must  be  tired;  pray  sit  down." 

I  did  so  with  pleasure,  for  I  was  struck  by 
the  little  domestic  arrangements  of  the  venera- 
ble sexton.  The  furniture  was  all  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  the  walls  were  hung  with  maps  and 
pictures,  one  of  which  represented  the  Visseh- 
rad, as  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  looked  in 
the  days  of  its  glory,  when  it  must  have  had 
somewhat  of  the  same  appearance  as  the  Krem- 
lin at  Moscow.  A  bible  was  lying  on  the  table, 
and  I  expressed  my  pleasure  at  seeing  the  book 
there.  "  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  daughter,  "  we  set 
great  store  by  the  book.  A  Jew  once  offered  us 
two  florins  for  it,  but  father  said  he  would  not 
give  it  him.  Henry,  my  brother's  son,  has  chil- 
dren, they  may  use  it  one  day,  when  we  can 
read  it  no  more.  Is  it  not  so,  father]"  •'  Ay, 
ay,"  answered  the  old  man,  "  I  wouldn't  part  i 
with  the  book."  I  commended  them  for  their 
good  resolution,  and  we  proceeded,  all  three,  to 
go  over  the  curiosities  of  the  Vissehrad,  which 
I  longed  to  see,  not  only  in  its  own  form,  but  as 
modified  through  the  medium  of  the  fancy  of 
my  guides. 

"  There  is  but  little  left  of  what  was  once 
bere,"  began  the  old  man, "  and  of  that  little  there 
ts  much  of  which  we  know  the  meaning  no 
longer.  Even  old  Hammerschmidt,  in  his  time, 
$ould  only  tell  us,  that  this  was  supposed  to  be, 


and  that  was  .w?W  to  be,  and  we  are  not  likely 
to  know  as  much  now  as  was  known  then;  but 
we  will  show  your  honour  nothing  but  what  is 
certain.  First  of  all,  then,  we  come  to  the  church 
itself,  formerly  consecrated  to  St.  Vitus,  and 
afterwards  to  St.  Peter.  The  warriors  that  broke 
down  the  rest  of  the  brickwork,  had  some  re- 
spect for  God's  house,  I  suppose,  and  so  it  has 
remained  standing  somewhat  longer." 

The  trembling  hands  of  the  old  man,  as  the 
keys  clattered  in  his  grasp,  worked  away  for  a 
few  moments  at  the  crazy  gates,  before  we  ob- 
tained access  to  the  interior  of  the  church.  The 
place  has  been  sacred  to  religion  from  a  very 
remote  antiquity.  Before  the  introduction  of 
Christendom,  there  stood  on  the  same  spot  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Svantovid,  the  god  of  war 
of  the  Slavonians.  The  emblem  of  this  heathen 
divinity  was  a  cock,  and  this  bird  was  likewise 
the  chosen  bird  of  St.  Vitus.  This  similarity  of 
taste,  and  perhaps  the  similarity  of  their  names,  ' 
(Svantovid  and  Sanct  Vit)  may  have  facilitated 
the  transfer  of  the  property  from  the  heathen  to 
the  saint  The  church  was  built  by  Vratislav, 
the  first  king  of  Bohemia,  and  was  finished  in 
1088.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  Hussites,  who  seem  to  have 
dealt  even  more  hardly  by  the  sacred  edifice 
than  the  devil  himself,  for  his  Satanic  majesty, 
in  his  rage,  contented  himself  with  knocking  a 
hole  in  the  roof,  which  it  was  long  found  impos- 
sible to  repair.  The  memorable  tale  was  told 
me  in  the  following  words,  by  my  conductress: 

"  Once  upon  a  time  a  poor  man  went  into  the 
forest.  There  he  met  a  smart,  jovial-looking 
huntsman;  at  least  so  he  supposed,  but  in  truth 
it  was  no  huntsman,  but  the  devil  in  disguise. 
Now  the  huntsman  spoke  to  the  sorrowful  man, 
and  said, '  Aft  poor,  old  boy?' — '  Ay,  miserably 
poor,  sir,  and  full  of  care,' replied  the  other  — 
'How  many  children  hast  thou1?' — 'Six,  noble 
sir,'  answered  the  poor  man  — '  Give  me  for  ever 
that  child  of  thine  that  thou  hast  never  seen,  and 
I'll  give  thec  thy  fill  of  money.' — '  Willingly, 
sir,'  was  the  silly  father's  reply.  'Then  come, 
and  we'll  sign  and  seal  on  the  bargain.' — The  old 
man  did  so,  and  received  countless  heaps  of 
money.  When  he  got  home,  however,  to  his 
own  house,  to  his  surprise  he  found  he  had 
seven  children,  for  his  wife  had  in  the  mean 
time  brought  the  seventh  into  the  world.  Here- 
upon, the  father  began  to  feel  very  uncomfort- 
able, and  to  suspect  that  the  devil  had  talked 
him  out  of  his  child.  In  his  anxiety,  he  called 
his  new-born  son  Peter,  and  dedicated  him  to 
the  apostle;  praying  St.  Peter  to  take  the  boy 
under  his  protection,  and  shield  him  against 
the  devil's  arts.  Peter,  who  appeared  to  the  old 
man  in  a  dream,  promised  to  do  what  lu-  w;is 
asked,  provided  ihe  boy  were  brought  up  to  the 
church;  so,  of  course,  the  lad  was  given  to  God's 
service,  that  he  might  be  a  priest  when  he  grew 
up.  Peter  turned  out  a  good,  pious,  and  learned 
youni:  man.  When  ho  was  twenty-four  years 
old,  and  had  been  installed  as  a  priest  at  the 
church  on  the  Vissehrad,  the  devil  came  one 
day  to  put  in  his  claim  to  his  reverence;  but 
the  holy  apostle  St.  Peter  interfered,  and  de- 
clared the  deed  which  the  devil  produced  \vas  a 
forgery.  The  devil  and  the  saint  came  to  high 
words  at  this;  while  the  poor  priest,  frightened 
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out  of  his  wits,  ran  into  the  church,  and  betook 
himself  to  reading  the  mass.  Now,  as  they 
could  no  way  come  to  an  understanding,  St 
Peter,  by  way  of  a  compromise,  proposed  a  new 
bargain.  '  Do  you  fly  to  Rome,  said  he  to  the 
devil, '  and  bring  me  one  of  the  twelve  columns 
of  St.  Peter's  church,  and  if  you're  back  with  it 
before  my  priest  has  read  to  the  end  of  the  mass, 
he  shall  be  yours;  but  else,  mine.'  The  devil, 
who  thought  he  should  have  plenty  of  time,  ac- 
cepted the  proposal  with  pleasure;  and  in  a  few 
seconds,  Peter  saw  him  flying  up  full  speed  with 
one  of  the  columns.  The  devil  would  have 
won,  there's  no  doubt,  if  St.  Peter  had  not  quick- 
ly gone  to  meet  him,  and  begun  to  belabour  him 
with  a  horsewhip.  The  devil,  in  his  fright, 
dropped  the  huge  pillar,  which  fell  plump  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  He  lost  but 
little  time  in  diving  for  it,  and  bringing  it  up 
again;  but  he  lost  quite  enough,  for  when  he 
arrived  at  the  church,  the  priest  had  just  said 
his  Ita  missa  est,  and  so  his  mass  was  at  an  end. 
St.  Peter  laughed  heartily;  and  the  devil  was  so 
vexed,  that  in  his  rage,  he  flung  down  the  big 
column,  which  went  through  the  roof  of  the 
church,  and  fell  upon  the  floor,  where  it  was 
broken  into  three  pieces.  Many  attempts  were 
made  to  repair  the  hole  in  the  roof,  but  they 
could  never  make  the  work  hold,  for  it  always 
fell  in,  and  so  at  last  they  gave  it  up;  and  there 
the  hole  remained  for  many  hundred  years, 
leaving  a  free  way  for  rain  and  wind.  The  Em- 
peror Joseph,  however,  insisted  upon  having 
the  roof  repaired,  so  they  carved  the  two  keys 
of  St.  Peter  in  the  centre  stone  of  the  vault,  and 
since  then  the  work  has  held." 

The  cross-keys  still  remain,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  was  the  priests  and  not  the  emperor, 
who  ordered  them  to  be  placed  there,  and  that 
they  did  so  to  save  appearances.  If  they  are 
now  asked  how  the  masonry  comes  to  hold, 
they  have  their  answer  ready,  attributing  every 
thing  to  the  virtue  of  Peter's  keys. 

As  long  as  the  hole  continued  in  the  roof,  the 
fragments  of  the  broken  column  remained  on 
the  floor  of  the  church;  but,  according  to  the 
old  sexton's  account,  "  the  Emperor  Joseph  said, 
people  should  pray  to  God  in  the  church,  and 
not  gossip  about  the  devil  and  his  wicked  works. 
Those  were  his  very  words,"  continued  the  old 
man,  "  for  I  heard  them  from  his  majesty's  own 
mouth,  as  I  was  showing  him  about  the  place, 
when  he  was  here  and  looked  closely  at  every 
thing.  And  for  my  own  part,  I  don't  know  that 
it  would  be  a  serious  sin,  if  a  man  should  not 
happen  to  believe  the  story." 

Since  Joseph's  time,  a  large  painting  repre- 
senting St.  Peter  horse-whipping  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  and  the  Mediterranean  rolling  its 
waves  beneath  them,  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
found  its  way  back  into  the  church.  The  broken 
column,  in  three  fragments,  lies  on  the  grass  in 
front  of  the  church.  "  The  stone,"  said  my  old 
guide's  daughter,  "is  put  together  out  of  seven 
sorts  of  stones.  One  is  very  precious,  one  very 
hard,  and  one  stinks  detestably.  When  his 
majesty  the  blessed  Emperor  Francis  was  here, 
and  my  father  told  him  the  story,  his  majesty 
Francis  said,  '  the  stone  stinks,  I  suppose  the 
devil  has  left  something  sticking  to  it."  Down 
below,  you  may  see  the  stone  is  somewhat  worn 


away,  for  that's  where  father  knocks  off  bits 
for  strangers  to  carry  away  as  a  remembrance. 
The  soldiers  also  grind  bits  of  the  stone  into 
powder,  and  have  found  it  good  for  all  sorts  of 
complaints." 

In  addition  to  the  painted  and  belaboured 
devil,  I  found  a  little  miniature  of  his  Satanic 
majesty,  neatly  cut  in  wood,  and  led  by  a  chain, 
which  was  held  by  a  St.  Procopius,  likewise 
carved  in  wood.  Two  celebrated  men  of  this 
name  figure  in  the  history  of  Bohemia;  one  a 
distinguished  leader  of  the  Hussites,  the  other 
the  first  herald  of  Christianity  in  the  country. 
The  latter  of  these  was  the  saint,  and  wherever 
he  is  represented  in  a  Bohemian  church,  he 
never  fails  to  have  a  few  devils  in  chains,  like 
so  many  greyhounds  in  a  leash.  He  was  a  great 
exerciser  of  devils,  and  there  is  still  a  hole  in  the 
mountains  near  Prague,  into  which  he  fastened 
a  vast  number  of  them,  where  they  fly  about  by 
hundreds  to  the  present  day. 

There  is  in  this  church  another  relic  of  great 
celebrity  in  Bohemian  Christendom,  namely  the 
stone  coffin  of  St.  Longinus.  This  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  was  a  Roman  centurion,  and 
was  present  at  the  Crucifixion.  He  was  blind, 
but  some  of  our  Saviour's  blood  having  fallen 
upon  him,  he  recovered  his  sight,  and  immedi- 
ately began  praising  the  Redeemer,  crying  out, 
"This  is  Christ  the  Anointed!"  The  soldiers 
seized  him  and  stoned  him,  and  put  him  into  a 
stone  coffin,  which  they  threw  into  the  sea.  The 
coffin,  however,  would  not  sink,  but  floated  on 
the  surface  till  it  arrived  at  some  Christian  city, 
and  in  due  time  found  its  way  to  Bohemia.  The 
Hussites  threw  him  again  into  the  water,  namely, 
into  the  river  Moldau,  and  for  a  long  time  no- 
body knew  where  to  look  for  the  saint.  One 
day,  however,  when  the  Hussite  disturbances 
were  at  an  end,  some  fishermen  saw  a  flame 
burning  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  tried 
to  extinguish  the  flame,  but  they  could  not,  and 
it  always  continued  precisely  at  the  same  spot. 
A  miracle  was  immediately  presumed  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  birth.  An  ecclesiastical  commission 
was  appointed,  and  lo,  before  their  eyes,  the 
stone  coffin  of  St.  Longinus  rose  up  from  among 
the  waves,  and  was  carried  back  with  due  ho- 
nours to  the  Vissehrad. 

"  Who  knows  whether  it's  all  quite  true  or 
not?"  observed  my  talkative  conductress;  "  but 
one  thing's  certain.  An  arm  of  St.  Longinus 
lies  still  in  the  coffin.  When  their  majesties  the 
blessed  Emperor  Francis,  the  Russian  emperor 
Alexander,  and  the  Prussian  king  Frederick 
William,  were  up  here,  they  were  all  alone  with 
father  and  me.  Only  one  soldier-like  servant 
had  they  with  them.  Well,  they  made  us  show 
them  this  coffin  most  particularly,  and  we  had 
to  take  two  candlesticks  from  the  altar,  that  they 
might  see  the  better.  The  Russian  emperor's 
majesty  was  most  anxious  of  all  to  know  about 
it,  and  he  crept  in  as  far  as  he  could,  to  feel  after 
the  saint's  arm,  and  when  the  emperor's  majesty 
came  out  again,  he  was  all  covered  with  cob- 
webs and  dust.  '  Oh,  your  majesty,'  said  I, 
you've  made  yourself  quite  dirty,'  and  with  thai 
I  knocked  the  dust  off  his  back  with  my  hand. 
'  That'll  do,  child,  that'll  do,'  says  he  to  me,  and 
I  was  quite  surprised  to  hear  him  speak  such 
good  Germ  an." 
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In  the  year  1187  there  lived  in  Bohemia  a 
duke  of  the  name  of  Frederick,  who  involved 
himself  into  a  quarrel  with  the  clergy,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  applied  to  his  own  use  the 
revenues  of  the  village  of  Czernovitz,  then  the 
property  of  some  convent  or  chapter.  The 
priests  imposed  heavy  penance  upon  him  for 
this  offence,  and  one  of  them  seems  to  have  had 
the  audacity  to  subject  the  duke  to  a  scourging. 
Gregory  VII.,  who  kept  a  German  emperor  wait- 
ing like  a  beggar  in  a  courtyard,  had  not  yet 
been  dead  a  hundred  years.  The  memory  of 
this  scourging,  the  priests  sought  to  preserve  by 
a  picture,  in  which  the  duke  is  represented  re- 
ceiving punishment  from  the  hand  of  St.  Peter. 
This  picture,  which  still  hangs  in  the  church, 
bears  the  inscription,  FlagellatusFred&iciis,  Dux 
Bohemian,  a  S.  Petro  ol>  Pagum  nomine  Czerno- 
vitz abalienatum,  1 187.  Frederick,  who  died  in 
1190,  was  reconciled  to  the  clergy  before  his 
death,  for,  it  seems,  he  authorized  the  canons  of 
the  church  on  the  Vissehrad,  to  adopt  the  said 
flagellation  as  their  coat  of  arms,  and  the  reve- 
rend gentlemen  still  preserve  it,  representing 
the  saint  belabouring  the  duke  with  a  cat-o'- 
nine-tails  of  most  awful  dimensions. 

"  When  we  showed  this  picture  to  his  majesty 
Joseph  the  Second,"  my  old  sexton  continued, 
— "  I  believe  it  was  in  '84,  and  the  emperor  was 
up  here  with  Laudon,  Lascy,  and  other  great 
gentlemen,  I  was  a  young  putlesant  then,  and 
had  to  stand  modestly  aside,  but  I  saw  and  heard 
every  thing  for  all  that.  The  fine  Hungarian 
guard  was  drawn  up  on  the  Vissehrad,  and  the 
carriages  and  servants  waited  below.  Now 
when  we  showed  his  majesty  the  picture,  he 
looked  vexed,  and  shook  his  head,  saying,  '  It 
was  not  civil  for  Peter  to  scourge  a  prince  in 
that  way,  no,  it  was  very  uncivil.'  Then  he 
looked  down  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  was  consi- 
dering to  himself,  and  after  that  he  said,  '  but 
the  thing  is  old,  so  it  may  stop  there.'  Laudon 
was  standing  by,  and  smiled." 

Another  object  that  interested  me  in  the 
church,  was  the  tomb  of  a  Utraquist  or  Calix- 
tine.  The  ruling  idea  with  those  people  was 
the  wine-cup.  They  bore  it  as  an  emblem  on 
their  banners,  and  after  death  had  it  carved  on 
their  tombs.  Before  these  wild  zealots  drove 
Sigisrnund's  troops  from  the  Vissehrad,  no  less 
than  thirteen  churches  stood  there.  Only  one 
now  remains,  and  the  fragment  of  what  was 
once  the  wall  of  another,  and  which  seemed  to 
me  like  a  few  odd  lines  of  a  lost  poem.  "  Oh! 
it  must  have  been  sad  work  here,"  said  my  old 
sexton;  "the  Hussites  had  no  mercy  at  all,  but 
brought  dogs  and  eagles  with  them,  to  fight 
against  Christian  men." 

Behind  the  church  lies  a  newly-erected  ar- 
senal, and  several  barracks  for  soldiers,  for  the 
Vissehrad  still  preserves  its  character  as  a  kind 
of  citadel.  On  the  edge  of  the  rock,  that  over- 
hangs the  Moldau,  may  be  traced  some  ruined 
walls  of  great  antiquity.  These,  according  to 
tradition,  belonged  to  the  fortress  of  Libussa, 
and  one  part  of  the  ruin  is  still  pointed  out  as 
having  been  Libussa's  bath-room.  "But  all 
that  is  mere  vulgar  talk,"  resumed  my  con- 
ductress, "for  nothing  is  known  for  certain. 
That  Queen  Libussa  did  once  live  up  here  in  a 
fine  palace,  among  these  rocks  and  shrubs, — 


oh,  that's  certain  enough.  She  was  a  heathen 
to  be  sure,  but  she  was  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and 
a  very  good  woman  for  all  that.  She  had  two 
sisters,  Kasha  and  Theka.  Kasha  helped  her 
to  govern  the  land,  but  Theka  was  an  apothe- 
cary, and  knew  all  about  plants,  and  the  nobles 
came  from  far  and  wide  to  be  cured  by  her. 
She  also  used  to  give  medicines  to  the  sick 
peasants,  and  she  could  prophecy,  and  give  good 
advice  to  her  sisters.  Of  course  things  changed 
when  Libussa  married  Przemysl,  who  as  king 
had  a  right  to  have  his  own  way.  Now,  Li- 
bussa had  a  waiting-woman  called  Vlasta,  a 
very  beautiful  maiden;  and  when  the  queen  was 
dead,  Vlasta  thought  Przemysl  would  marry  her, 
and  make  her  Queen  of  Bohemia.  He  did  not 
do  so,  however,  which  so  enraged  Vlasta,  that 
she  vowed  vengeance,  and  resolved  to  make 
herself  Queen  of  Bohemia  without  his  aid.  She 
went  over  the  Moldau, — there  was  a  bridge  here 
then, — and  she  set  up  her  kingdom  right  oppo- 
site the  Vissehrad.  She  got  together  four  hun- 
dred Bohemian  maids  and  wives,  who  were  at 
feud  with  their  husbands  and  lovers.  There, 
beyond  the  meadow,  in  the  corner  between  the 
hills,  your  honour  may  still  see  the  spot  where 
Vlasta's  castle  stood.  It  was  called  Divin,  and 
thence  she  used  to  sally  with  her  maidens,  and 
wage  a  cruel  war  against  all  the  Bohemian  mem 
She  cut  the  right  thumb  ofT  of  all  the  boys  that 
fell  into  her  hands,  that  they  might  not  be  able 
to  draw  a  bow,  and  from  all  girls  she  cut  off  the 
right  breast,  that  it  might  not  hinder  their 
archery.  She  might  not  herself  have  been  able 
to  do  what  she  did,  but  she  had  a  sorceress  in 
her  service,  who  used  to  say  to  her,  'My  gentle 
lady,  when  you  go  into  battle,  I  will  fly  on  before 
you.  Observe  my  flight  and  my  signals.  I'll 
show  you  the  ambush  cf  your  enemies,  and  ad- 
vise you  what  you  must  do.'  So,  when  she 
sallied  forth,  the  old  witch  always  flew  before 
her,  and  all  the  Amazons  rushed  on,  crying, 
'  Yaya,  yaya!  baba,  baba!'  Not  true,  father,  that 
was  their  cryl"  "Ay,  ay,  child,  that  was  their 
cry." — "And  then  they  lured  the  knights  into 
their  power,  and  cut  off  their  noses  and  ears,  or 
threw  them  from  the  rocks,  and  captured  all 
their  castles  hereabout.  Up  there,  on  that  high 
hill,  lay  the  castle  of  the  Knight  Modol,  a  true 
friend  of  Przemysl's.  That  they  captured  too. 
Vlasta,  with  her  own  hand,  cut  Modol's  head 
otf,  and  then  (mad  wench  that  she  was)  she  got 
upon  the  wall,  and  blew  her  trumpet,  that 
Przemysl  might  hear  her  triumph  here  on  the 
Vissehrad.  She  had  her  silver  armour  on,  and 
her  beautiful  hair  fell  down  to  her  elbows,  and 
in  her  left  hand  she  carried  her  banner.  When 
Przemysl  saw  her  and  heard  her  trumpet,  I 
warrant  you  he  was  vexed  enough  to  think  he 
had  not  made  her  his  wife  at  once,  and  spared 
all  this  turmoil.  He  made  one  more  trial, how- 
ever, and  sent  out  his  general  Prostirad,  who 
went  over  with  a  countless  number  of  knights, 
and  took  back  M  idol's  castle,  and  killed  Vlasta, 
and  brought  back  her  beautiful  round  head. 
The  rest  of  her  women  fled  to  Divin  Castle,  and 
defended  themselves  for  a  while,  but  they  were 
all  taken  at  last,  and  all  their  heads  were  cut  off. 
IS'ot  true,  father!" — "Ay,  girl,  all  their  heads 
were  cut  off." 
Amid  these  and  many  other  legends  of  the 
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same  kind,  evening  crept  on,  and  I  could  no 
longer  distinguish  the  distant  objects  to  which 
my  talkative  conductress  directed  my  attention. 
Her  eloquence  and  animation  invested  her  in 
the  sober  twilight,  almost  with  the  air  of  an  an- 
cient sibyl,  or  Druid  prophetess,  nor  did  her  flow 
of  words  cease  when  I  prepared  to  take  my  de- 
parture. On  the  contrary,  still  conversing  of 
the  antiquities  of  the  place,  she  accompanied 
me  down  the  hill  to  the  French  Gate,  where  the 
countrywomen  and  the  Devi  Slm-anak!  (Slavo- 
nian maidens)  were  entering  heavily  laden  with 
vegetables  and  other  provisions  for  the  market, 
at  which  they  meditated  to  display  their  wares 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning.  For 
more  than  a  thousand  years  has  such  been  the 
accustomed  evening-scene  at  that  gate,  and  for 
a  thousand  years  perhaps  have  the  same  old 
Tshekhian  ditties  been  nightly  sung  by  the  fair 
rustics  that  have  meanwhile  provided  for  the 
pantries  of  the  townspeople. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  CHURCH  ON  THE 
HRADSHIN. 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  last  dukes,  much  of 
the  glory  of  the  Vissehrad  was  transferred  to 
the  rival  hill,  the  Hradshin,  which  became  the 
residence  of  the  sovereign  in  time  of  peace, 
while  the  Vissehrad  was  only  an  occasional  re- 
treat in  summer,  or  when  the  city  was  pressed 
by  an  enemy.  At  present,  much  of  the  Visse- 
hrad, that  was  once  covered  with  houses,  has 
been  converted  into  arable  land,  or  pasturage 
for  cattle,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  dwell  the 
most  wretched  portion  of  the  population  of 
Prague.  "They  are  poorer  even  than  those 
behind  the  Hradshin,"  said  a  Prague  friend  to 
me  one  day.  Thus  to  each  of  the  castle  crags 
has  poverty  clung,  to  shame  the  luxury  of  wealth 
by  the  contrast  oi  misery. 

High  upon  the  Hradshin  stands  the  glorious 
cathedral,  the  metropolitan  church  of  Prague, 
dedicated  to  St.  Vitus,  and  which,  during  the 
wars  by  which  Bohemia  has  successively  been 
desolated,  has  alternately  suffered  from  the  sa- 
crilegious violations  of  Hussites,  Catholics,  and 
Protestants,  Swedes,  Germans,  and  Hungarians. 
The  Hussites,  on  one  occasion,  stripped  the 
church  of  nearly  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  or- 
nament. The  Swedes,  who,  towards  the  close 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  Hradshin  by  stratagem,  plundered 
the  church  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  able 
to  send  whole  shiploads  of  valuables  down  the 
Elbe  to  Stockholm,  where  they  may  still  be  seen 
among  the  public  collections.  Frederick  the 
Great,  too,  when  he  besieged  Prague,  in  1757, 
seems  to  have  set  his  heart  on  the  destruction 
of  the  cathedral,  against  which  the  fire  of  his 
artillery  was  peculiarly  directed.  What  his 
motive  was,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  He 
could  scarcely  think  that  the  garrison  of  50,000 
men  would  surrender  to  him,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  the  cathedral.  It  could  not  be  zeal  for 
Protestantism  that  impelled  Frederick  to  vow 
the  destruction  of  an  ancient  Catholic  church, 
without  regard  to  its  beauty,  its  antiquity,  and 
the  numberless  objects  of  art  Avhich  it  contained. 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  Frederick,  in  any 


of  his  works,  has  attempted  to  justify  himself 
for  this  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Hradshin 
church,  or  whether  any  one  has  ever  cited  him 
before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  on  account 
of  it.  The  impartial  Bohemian  historian,  Pelzel, 
gives  a  very  detailed  enumeration  of  all  the  balls, 
bombs,  and  shells,  that  were  hurled  against  this 
admirable  specimen  of  ancient  architecture,  by 
the  merciless  order  of  Frederick.  On  the  5th  of 
June  the  building  served  as  a  target  for  537 
bombs,  989  cannon-balls,  and  17  carcasses,  of 
which,  however,  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that 
all,  or  indeed  any  thing  like  half  of  them,  hit 
the  mark  they  were  fired  at.  On  the  6th,  7th, 
8th,  and  9th,  the  town  was  complimented  with 
7144  bombs,  14,821  balls,  and  111  carcasses,  of 
which  the  majority  were  aimed  at  the  cathedral. 
During  those  four  days  the  building  was  thirty 
times  on  fire,  and  each  time  it  was  saved  from 
entire  destruction  by  the  vigilance  and  exertions 
of  the  canon,  John  Kaiser.  The  roof  was  per- 
forated by  no  less  than  215  balls,  and  when,  after 
the  cannonade,  the  church  was  cleared  of  the 
rubbish  that  had  meanwhile  accumulated  there, 
no  less  than  770  balls  were  collected  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  edifice.  Napoleon,  when  he 
entered  Moscow,  sent  a  guard  to  protect  the 
children  in  the  great  Foundling  Hospital.  Why 
did  not  Frederick,  when  he  fired  his  first  gun 
against  Prague,  grant  a  similar  protection  to  the 
cathedral  on  the  Hradshin,  by  ordering  his  ar- 
tillerymen rather  to  fire  on  any  object  than  that? 
Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  Frederick  that  he 
did  not  succeed  in  entering  the  city.  He,  the 
friend  and  patron  of  the  arts,  would  have  grieved 
in  very  bitterness  of  soul,  had  he  witnessed  the 
destruction  his  own  artillery  had  effected.  The 
Gothic  ornaments  cast  down,  the  graceful 
columns  shattered,  and  the  beautiful  statues 
mutilated  in  every  imaginable  way. 

Scarcely  one  of  the  many  splendid  tombs  re- 
mained uninjured.  Neither  the  beautiful  marble 
monument,  executed  by  Kolin  of  Nuremberg, 
and  erected  in  1589,  by  Rudolph  II.,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Maximilian  II.,  Ferdinand  I.,  and  Anne, 
his  wife;  nor  the  venerable  statues,  stretched 
on  their  sarcophagi,  of  the  old  Bohemian  dukes 
Spitignev  and  Brzetislav;  nor  the  chapel  of  the 
tombs  of  the  archbishops;  nor  the  other  chapel 
that  contains  the  monuments  of  twenty-four  of 
the  noblest  families  of  Bohemia;  indeed  the 
monument  of  Vratislaus  von  Barenstein,  the 
Chancellor  of  Maximilian  II.,  is  almost  the  only 
one  that  escaped  unscathed. 

Few  churches  in  Germany  surpass  this  cathe- 
dral in  beauty,  richness,  and  in  the  interest  of 
its  historical  associations.  There  is  none  to 
which  it  seems  to  bear  more  affinity  than  to  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Cracow,  in  which  re- 
poses the  dust  of  all  the  Polish  kings.  In  both 
may  be  traced  a  similarity  of  architecture,  and 
a  similarity  of  fortunes.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  there  is  about  each  to  remind  one  of  the 
other.  Even  the  legend  of  Nepomuk  has  its 
companion  at  Cracow,  so  closely  resembling  it 
in  all  its  details,  that  one  cannot  help  wondering 
at  the  occurrence  at  places  so  remote  from  each 
other,  of  two  series  of  events  so  perfectly  alike. 

Nothing  is  there  that  a  stranger  in  Bohemia 
is  doomed  to  have  more  frequently  related  to 
him  than  the  history  of  St.  Nepomuk,  and  next 
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in  importance  and  frequency  of  repetition  come 
the  adventures  of  the  two  imperial  counsellors, 
Slavata  and  Martinitz,  to  whom  it  happened,  in 
1618,  to  be  one  day  tossed  out  of  a  window. 
These  two  narratives  may  literally  be  said  to 
persecute  a  stranger  from  the  day  of  his  arrival 
till  that  of  his  departure.  However  well  you 
may  have  prepared  yourself  by  historical  studies 
with  a  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  whose  commencement,  as  your 
professors  at  Bonn  or  Gottingen  will  have  told 
you,  is  to  be  dated  from  the  day  on  which  the 
two  above-named  personages  were  tumbled  upon 
the  dunghill  under  the  Hradshin;  yet  rest  assur- 
ed that  in  the  first  diligence  you  travel  in,  there 
will  be  some  learned  gentleman  or  other  who 
will  find  or  make  an  occasion  to  tell  the  story 
over  again  for  your  especial  benefit.  And  by 
the  time  your  learned  gentleman  has  got  to  the 
end  of  his  first  story,  it  will  go  hard,  but  at  the 
next  bridge  you  cross  there  will  be  a  chapel,  or 
an  image  dedicated  to  St.  Nepomucene,  and,  if 
so,  you  may  rest  equally  assured  that  you  will 
have  related  to  you,  with  all  its  accompanying 
incidents,  the  whole  legend  of  the  saint,  which, 
it  is  odds  but  you  have  heard  and  forgotten 
again  sundry  times  before  you  set  foot  on  Bo- 
hemian ground.  By  the  time  the  story  is  at  an 
end,  you  are  probably  at  the  next  bridge,  where, 
of  course,  your  attention  is  called  to  another 
effigy  of  the  bridge-protecting  saint,  when  your 
charitable  informant  will  be  likely  to  open  again 
with  "There,  look  there,  sir;  there  you  have  the 
holy  Nepomuk  again;  he  is  the  same  as  the  one 
I  was  telling  you  of,  whom  King  Venzeslaus, 
&c.,"  and  how  far  the  et  coetera  may  extend  will 
depend  on  your  patience  under  the  infliction. 
Well,  in  due,  time  the  hills  of  Prague  present 
themselves  to  your  view,  the  Hradshin  towering 
proudly  above  the  rest.  Immediately  your  tra- 
velling companion  will  open  again  upon  you 
with  "There,  look  there,  sir;  there  you  may  see 
the  castle  from  the  windows  of  which  the  two 
imperial  counsellors,  Slavata  and  Martinitx,  &c." 
— The  next  morning  you  are  tempted  to  walk 
abroad,  but  if  you  come  to  the  Prague  bridge, 
beware  how  you  stop  to  look  at  five  g<>lde!i  st;irs 
that  are  erected  there.  If  you  neglect  ray  cau- 
tion, rely  upon  it  your  quality  of  stranger  will 
be  discovered,  and  some  kind  self-elected  cice- 
rone will  approach  and  tell  you,  "This,  sir,  is 
the  very  spot  from  which  St.  Nepomnk  was 
thrown  into  the  water.  He  was  a  pious  man, 
but  King  Venzeslaus,  &c."  Animated,  no  doubt, 
by  this  time,  with  a  salutary  dread  of  the  saint, 
you  probably  cut  your  interlocutor  short,  by 
praying  him  not  to  inflict  upon  you  a  legend 
which  you  have  learned  by  heart  during  the 
few  days  you  have  been  in  the  country.  \'<>u 
fly  to  a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  the  windows 
of  which,  to  your  sorrow,  look  upon  the  Hrad- 
shin. You  order  a  cup  of  bouillon  perhaps, 
and  while  you  sit  sipping  it,  your  host  comes 
simpering  up  to  you.  In  your  unguarded  inno- 
cence you  may  allow  some  such  question  to 
escape  you,  as  "What's  the  newsl"  If  so,  you 
have  sealed  your  fate.  "  Your  honour  were 
looking  out  i if  the  window.  Have  your  honour 
already  had  the  condescension  to  go  to  the  top 
of  the  hill?  But  you  have  from  here  a  very 
good  view  of  the  two  windows — look,  your 


honour,  there  they  are,  at  which  many  years  ago 
a  very  remarkable  event  occurred." — "What, 
some  romantic  love-story?'' — "No,  sir;  from 
those  windows  it  was  that  the  two  counsellors 
of  the  Emperor  Matthias — their  names  were 

Slavata  and   Martinitz "     "Oh,  heavens!" 

you  exclaim.  Your  very  bouillon  turns  to  bit- 
terness, and  you  snatch  up  hat  and  stick,  and 
run  to  St.  Vitus's  church,  in  the  hope  that  if  any 
volunteer  informant  take  you  in  hand  again,  he 
may  make  the  patron  of  the  edifice  the  topic  of 
his  discourse.  Idle  hope!  Of  St.  Vitus  no  one 
deems  it  necessary  to  say  a  word,  but  one  of 
the  attendants  of  the  church  will  be  sure  to 
come  up  to  you,  with  a  face  all  radiant  with 
the  hope  of  a  douceur,  and  thus  his  oration  will 
begin:  "The  most  remarkable  object  in  our 
church,  is  this  rich  monument  of  silver,  which 
contains  no  less  than  twenty-seven  hundred- 
weight of  that  metal.  It  was  erected  in  honour 
of  St.  Nepomuk,  whom  the  Emperor  Venzeslaus, 
&c."  My  poor  stranger!  this  is  one  of  the  dis- 
comforts of  travel  that  thou  must  not  hope  to 
escape,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  place  forbids 
thee  the  relief  of  a  good  set  oath.  Nay,  wouldst 
thou  even  save  thyself  by  sudden  flight,  the 
chances  are  that  thy  retreat  is  cut  off  by  some 
venerable  priest,  who  takes  up  the  story  at  the 
point  that  thy  humbler  attendant  had  just  reach- 
ed. In  that  case,  patience  is  thy  only  resource. 
Listen  with  resignation,  and  thou  hast  a  chance 
that  the  story  will  come  all  the  sooner  to  an  end. 
So,  now  having  prepared  thee  for  the  infliction, 
hear  and  attend. 

Nepomuk,  or  more  properly,  Johanko  von  Ne- 
pomuk, was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  in  the  little  Bohemian  town  of 
Nepomuk.  At  his  birth,  it  is  said,  bright  rays 
of  glory  were  seen  to  shine  around  his  mother's 
house.  He  became  a  preacher  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Prague,  where  his  fame  spread  so  ra- 
pidly, that  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  almoner 
to  the  king,  and  became  the  queen's  confessor. 
Now  the  king  (Venzeslaus  IV.,  the  celebrated 
German  emperor,  the  son  of  Charles  IV.,  who 
had  also  in  his  time  been  King  of  Bohemia  and 
Emperor  of  Germany), — the  king,  I  say,  was 
desirous  of  knowing  what  the  queen,  who  had 
often  manifested  great  dejection  of  spirits,  might 
have  confided  to  her  confessor.  Venzeslaus 
wished  to  know  whether  she  made  his  own  rude 
behaviour  the  subject  of  complaint,  or  whether 
perhaps  her  melancholy  were  occasioned  by  a 
secret  love-affair.  Johanko,  however,  could 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  betray  a  syllable  of 
what  he  had  learned  in  the  confessional.  Some- 
time afterward  it  so  chanced  that  there  was 
brought  up  to  the  royal  table  a  very  fine  capon, 
but  which,  on  being  carved,  was  found  to  be  very 
much  underdone.  The  king  was  hereupon  in 
such  a  rage  that  he  ordered  the  cook  to  be  spit- 
ted alive  and  roasted  to  death.  Nepomuk  did 
not  fail  to  rate  his  majesty  roundly  for  so  atro- 
cious an  act  of  barbarism,  but  the  holy  man 
took  nothing  by  his  motion  but  a  few  days'  soli- 
tary confinement,  where  he  would  probably 
have  been  permitted  to  indulge  for  some  time 
longer  in  his  pious  meditations,  had  not  the 
king  still  hoped  to  draw  from  him  some  of 
the  queen's  secrets.  Nepomuk  remained  firm, 
though  he  appears  to  have  had  some  foreboding 
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of  what  the  consequence  would  be,  for  he  pro- 
phesied one  day  that  he  would  shortly  die  a  vio- 
lent death,  and  so  saying  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  his  friends.  The  following  morning, 
as  he  was  passing  by  the  castle,  the  king  called 
him  in,  and  renewed  his  former  solicitations. 
Johanko  was  inflexible,  whereupon  the  king 
had  him  seized,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  had 
him  thrown  that  very  evening  from  the  bridge 
into  the  Moldau.  The  king  thought  nobody 
would  have  known  any  thing  about  the  matter; 
but  there  he  was  mistaken,  for  not  only  were 
bright  rays  of  glory  seen  to  shine  over  the  spot 
where  the  body  lay,  but  for  three  whole  days 
the  bed  of  the  river  was  dry,  no  water  flowing 
over  it.  Miracles  without  number  were  per- 
formed at  the  saint's  grave,  and  people  observed 
that  if  any  man  happened  to  express  a  doubt  of 
the  holy  man's  beatitude,  or  to  step  slightingly 
or  scornfully  upon  his  tomb,  the  day  never 
passed  over  without  some  disgrace  or  calamity 
to  the  sceptic.  In  due  time  the  saint  was  beati- 
fied by  Pope  Clement  XI.,  and  canonized  by 
Benedict  XIII. 

Since  then,  the  veneration  for  St.  Nepomucene 
has  spread  with  marvellous  rapidity  through  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  and  a  part  of  Poland  and  Aus- 
tria. In  all  these  countries  he  is  esteemed  the 
patron  saint  of  bridges,  and  the  usual  oraison 
addressed  to  him  by  his  devotees  is  this:  "  O 
holy  St.  Nepomucene,  grant  that  no  such  mis- 
fortune befall  us  on  this  bridge  as  once  befell 
thee." 

By  the  side  of  the  silver  monument  of  the 
saint,  over  which  sundry  silver  angels  are  seen 
to  hover,  there  hangs  a  golden  lamp  of  immense 
value.  This  lamp  has  been  stolen  on  three 
several  occasions,  and  now,  to  protect  this  and 
the  other  valuables  of  the  church,  a  large  fierce 
dog  is  nightly  shut  up  there  as  a  guard  to  the 
gems  and  relics  of  the  holy  place*  It  is  well 
that  the  Turks  but  seldom  visit  the  Hradshin, 
or  this  dog  in  charge  of  a  churchful  of  saints 
would  be  added  to  the  already  formidable  cata- 
logue of  atrocities  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
Christians.  So  unclean  is  this  animal  in  the  eyes 
of  a  Mahometan,  that  he  would  greatly  prefer  to 
have  a  whole  legion  of  devils  shut  up  in  his 
mosque. 

With  the  varying  versions  that  have  obtained 
currency  of  the  saint's  adventures,  I  will  not 
now  detain  the  reader,  that  I  may  the  sooner 
have  done  with  the  other  great  national  bore  of 
Bohemia,  which,  as  he  is  now  accompanying 
me  through  the  country,  he  is  bound  to  endure, 
as  I  have  done  many  a  time  before  him.  So 
here  goes  for  Slavata  and  Martinitz,  and  if  we 
are  to  have  the  story,  we  could  have  it  nowhere 
more  opportunely  than  in  this  very  church,  in 
which  we  may  at  the  same  time  admire  the 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Counsellor 
Marlinitz  himself.  Allans.'  Courage.' 

Frightened  by  the  daily  increasing  spread  of 
Protestantism  in  Bohemia,  a  Catholic  nobleman 
and  a  Catholic  abbot  had  found  means,  in  1618, 
to  shut  up  and  destroy  two  newly -erected  Pro- 
testant churches,  alleging  that  they  did  so  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Matthias.  All  the  Pro- 
testants and  Utraquists  of  Bohemia,  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  first  men  in  the  coun- 
try, were  greatly  excited,  and  held  meetings,  at 


which  it  was  logically  demonstrated  that  such 
treatment  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  royal 
Letters  of  Grace  that  had  been  granted  them. 
A  deputation  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  remon- 
strate. The  Emperor,  meanwhile,  had  taken 
serious  offence  at  the  stormy  meetings  of  the 
Protestants  and  Utraquists,  to  whom  he  sent  a 
menacing  epistle,  which  the  states  of  the  king- 
dom were  summoned  to  the  Hradshin  to  hear 
read.  They  assembled,  listened  to  the  formi- 
dable threats  of  the  emperor,  and  promised  to 
return  an  answer  on  the  following  day.  They 
assembled  again,  accordingly,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, attended  by  bodies  of  armed  men,  when, 
they  found  the  royal  governors,  Slavata,  Mar- 
tinitz, Adam  von  Sternberg,  and  Diepold  von. 
Lobkowitz,  waiting  to  receive  them.  Of  these 
four  men,  the  two  last  were  generally  popular; 
but  the  two  first,  bigoted  Catholics,  and  tyranni- 
cal rulers,  were  universally  detested,  and  there 
were  many  among  the  states  who  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  religicms  freedom  could  never  be 
firmly  established  in  Bohemia,  so  long  as  those 
men  continued  in  power,  and  that  therefore  the 
best  thing  they  could  do,  would  be  to  get  rid  of 
them  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  opposed  these 
violent  counsels,  but  the  majority  applauded 
them,  and  crowded  from  the  Green  Chamber, 
where  they  had  been  consulting  together,  into 
the  Government  Hall,  where  they  addressed 
bitter  reproaches  to  the  governors,  for  attempt- 
ing to  deprive  the  Utraquists  of  their  Letters  of 
Grace.  The  Oberstburggraf,  Adam  von  Stern- 
berg,  addressed  the  tumultuous  assembly  in  a 
conciliatory  tone,  and  warned  them  against  the 
commission  of  any  act  of  violence.  Kolon  von 
Fels  thereupon  stepped  forward,  and  said  that 
they  meant  no  harm  to  the  Oberstburggraf,  nor 
to  his  Lordship  of  Lobkowitz,  with  whom  they 
were  very  well  contented,  but  they  were  in  no 
way  satisfied  with  Messrs.  Slavata  and  Mar- 
tinitz, who  were  always  seeking  occasion  to  op- 
press the  Utraquists.*  Venzeslaus  von  Rapo.wa 
exclaimed,  that  the  best  thing  they  could  do, 
would  be  to  throw  them  out  of  the  window,  ac- 
cording to  the  good  old  Bohemian  fashion  po 
starofshesku}.  Some  of  the  party  now  went  up 
to  Sternberg  and  Lobkowitz,  took  them  by  the 

*  To  some  of  our  Enslish  readers  it  may  not  be  super- 
fluous to  explain  that  the  Utraquists  or  Calixtines  received 
their  name  in  consequence  of  their  demand  that  the  calijc 
or  wine-cup  should  be  given  to  laymen  as  well  as  priests 
in  the  communion.  Their  demands  were  complied  with 
by  the  Council  of  Basil  in  1433,  and  after  their  vietrry  at, 
Rohmifchbrod,  in  1434,  over  the  Emperor Sigi.«mund,  they 
obtained  liberty  t.f  conscience,  and  after  the  Reformation 
manifested  on  various  occasions  their  sympathy  for  the 
Protesiants.  Their  refusal  to  serve  against  the  Protestants 
in  the  Smalkaldic  war.  drew  upon  them,  at  first,  severe 
persecutions,  but  after  1556,  Ferdinand  I.,  who  was  not  ill- 
disposed  towards  them,  allowed  them  to  share  in  the  ad- 
vantages conceded  to  hU  evangelical  subjects.  Maxi- 
milian II  eranted  to  the  Utraquists  a  complete  freedom  of 
relicious  exercise.  Under  Rudolph  II.,  their  situation  was 
less  favourable,  and  they  had  considerable  diflkulty  in  ob- 
taining from  him  the  Mujes'.atsbritf,  or  Letter  of  Grace, 
alluded  to  above,  which  vmn  pruned  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1609,  and  by  wliich  the  Bohemian  confession,  handt-U  in 
conjointly  by  the  Uiraquists.  the  Bohemian  brethren,  and 
the'Evaiuelicals.  w.*.<<  publicly  recognised, and  theireccle- 
siastiral  ordinances,  by  which  thfir  schools  and  churches 
were  regulated,  and  by  virtue  of  which  they  had  their  own 
Cousistorium  at  Prague,  were  confirmed  The  repeated 
vuilatous  of  the  Mt.je*t(it*lin'ff  by  Matthias,  led  to  the 
tumultuous  scenes  at  the  Hrailshin,  which  are  described 
in  UIK  text,  and  which  are  generally  looked  on  as  forming 
the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.— 2V. 
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arm,  and  led  them  civilly  out  of  the  room. 
Slavata  and  Martinitz  began  to  be  seriously 
frightened,  made  great  protestations  of  their  in- 
nocence, and  demanded,  if  they  had  done  any 
thing  wrong,  that  they  might  be  allowed  a  fair 
trial.  The  incensed  feelings  of  the  assembly 
could  not,  however,  be  appeased.  William  von 
Lobkowitz  stepped  up  to  Martinitz,  and  seized 
him  by  both  his  hands.  This  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  revolutionary  act  of  the  Bohemian  in- 
surrection. Could  William  of  Lobkowitz  have  | 
foreseen  the  unspeakable  misery  that  was  about 
to  overtake  his  country,  he  would  probably  have 
shrunk  back  and  have  cried,  "I  will  not  be  the 
man  to  raise  the  first  stone  to  that  frightful  ava- 
lanche." Not  that  it  can  be  sho%vn  that  the 
horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  would  have 
been  averted  if  William  of  Lobkowitz  had  kept 
his  hands  off  Martinitz,  or  if  the  Calixtine  States 
had  been  more  moderate,  and  had  tried  to  gain 
their  ends  by  fair  means,  for  great  events  are 
like  streams  fed  by  hundreds  of  sources,  and  the 
historian  who  argues  that  if  this  or  that  incident 
had  not  occurred,  some  great  political  develop- 
ment would  not  have  followed,  is  like  a  certain 
Austrian,  who  fancied  if  he  could  stop  the 
source  of  the  Danube  with  his  foot,  he  should 
be  able  to  prevent  the  Danube  itself  from  reach- 
ing Vienna. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  William  of  Lob- 
kowitz did  not  stop  to  make  any  such  reflections. 
He  seized  Martinitz  by  both  his  hands.  Four 
other  nobles  lifted  the  trembling  governor  from 
the  ground,  bore  him  to  the  nearest  window,  and 
without  ceremony,  pitched  him  out.  It  is  said, 
that  the  assembly  stood  for  several  moments  in 
dead  silence,  terrified  apparently  by  what  they 
had  themselves  done.  A  similar  interval  of 
silence  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  Roman 
capitol,  after  the  conspirators  had  struck  Caesar 
to  the  ground. 

The  first  to  interrupt  this  silence  was  the 
Count  of  Thurn.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed, 
"there's  another  of  them,"  pointing  at  the  same 
time  to  Slavata;  who  was  immediately  seized, 
and  dealt  with  in  the  same  wav  as  his  colleague. 
Master  Philip  Platter,  the  private  secretary,  was 
also  ejected  in  the  same  unceremonious  way  as 
his  masters.  No  record  is  left  us  of  what  was 
said  after  the  outrage,  by  those  who  remained 
in  the  room;  nor  how  they  looked  at  one  ano- 
ther. They  soon  appear  to  have  found  the  air 
of  the  place  too  close  for  them.  In  a  little  while 
•we  see  them,  particularly  the  Count  of  Thurn, 
riding  down  into  the  city,  to  appease  the  fears 
of  the  people,  whom  they  told  to  be  under  no 
uneasiness,  for  that  the  entire  responsibility  of 
what  had  been  done,  would  rest  upon  those  who 
had  done  it.  It  was  not  till  the  third  day  after 
the  scene  of  violence  at  the  Hradshin,  that  the 
states  met  again.  They  then  entered  into  a  co- 
venant, and  elected  thirty  men,  who,  on  the  re- 
signation of  the  royal  governors,  -were  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  The  Bohemian  revolution  was  now  pro- 
claimed, that  was  to  terminate,  only  two  years 
later,  by  a  counter-revolution,  terrible  in  its  con- 
sequences, and  carried  through  with  a  cruel 
consistency.  It  was  the  last  time  that  the 
Bohemians  can  be  said  to  have  manifested  a 
consciousness  of  their  old  Tshekhian  political 


usages,  for  never  since  then  have  they  again 
had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  the  po  sta- 
rotshesku. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  this  little  po- 
litical drama  was  the  fact,  that  not  one  of  the 
three  gentlemen,  who  so  unwillingly  showed 
tli'-ir  agility,  suffered  any  serious  inconvenience 
from  the  compulsory  leap,  though  the  window 
through  which  they  made  their  exit,  was  at  least 
sixty  It.vt  from  the  ground.  Master  Philip  was 
the  first  to  get  upon  his  legs  again;  whence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  occupation  of  a  secre- 
tary tends  less  to  the  promotion  of  obesity  than 
that  of  a  royal  governor;  and  the  inference  will 
generally  be  found  to  apply  to  the  secretaries 
and  governors  of  other  countries  as  well  as  to 
those  of  Bohemia.  Platter,  as  soon  as  he  had 
scrambled  out  of  the  castle-ditch,  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  into  Vienna, 
where  he  told  the  emperor  what  had  taken  place. 
How  happy  Platter  must  have  felt,  to  have  thus 
the  first  telling  of  a  story,  in  the  repetition  of 
which  so  many  thousands  continue,  even  to 
this  day,  to  take  such  unspeakable  delight! 

Martinitz  and  Slavata  found  some  kind  Sama- 
ritans in  the  street,  who  helped  them  into  the 
house  of  the  Chancellor  Zdenik  von  Lobkowitz, 
where  they  found  succour  and  protection.  Count 
Thurn,  indeed,  at  the  head  of  a  riotous  multi- 
tude, appeared  before  the  house,  and  demanded 
the  delivery  of  the  two  obnoxious  governors; 
but  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  Polyxena  von  Lob- 
kowitz, pacified  the  count  with  fair  words,  and 
assured  him  that  both  her  guests  were  lying  in 
bed  in  a  miserable  condition.  Slavata  had  in- 
deed a  wound  on  his  head,  that  obliged  him  to 
remain  her  guest  for  some  time  longer;  but 
Martinitz  was  able  to  leave  the  city  in  disguise. 
He  went  to  Munich,  where  he  died  about  six 
years  afterwards. 

I  trust  the  reader  will  not  have  forgotten, 
while  we  have  been  thus  discoursing  of  tales  of 
the  olden  time,  that  we  are  still  in  the  metro- 
politan church  of  the  Hradshin,  where  we  have 
a  multitude  of  curiosities  to  pass  in  review.  In 
the  chapel  of  Venzeslaus  I  was  curious  to  know 
the  precise  spot  where  the  Bohemian  regalia 
were  preserved.  My  guide  told  me  he  dared 
not  give  me  the  required  information,  the  place 
where  they  were  kept  being  a  profound  secret. 
The  entrance,  he  added,  was  by  an  iron  door 
secured  by  three  separate  locks,  to  each  of 
which  there  was  a  separate  key,  and  these  three 
keys  were  committed  to  the  keeping  of  three  of 
the  first  officers  of  state.  I  pressed  him  not  the 
less  to  let  me  into  the  secret;  telling  him  that  I 
took  especial  delight  in  knowing  myself  to  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  any  object  of  historical  interest, 
because  I  felt  within  myself  a  particular  sus- 
ceptibility for  the  electrifying  impressions  ema- 
nating from  such  objects.  This,  I  added,  was 
particularly  the  case  with  respect  to  crowns 
and  sceptres,  in  whose  poetical  atmosphere  I 
loved  to  bathe  myself,  and  of  whose  influence,! 
felt  assured,  I  should  become  conscious,  even 
through  the  intervening  impediment  of  a  wall. 
Moreover,  I  told  him.no  crown  could  have  more 
interest  in  my  eyes  than  one  that  had  been  worn 
by  so  many  Bohemian  kings  and  German  em- 
perors, a  crown  for  whose  sake  so  many  a 
bloody  battle  had  been  fought,  a  crown  which 
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Joseph  II.  had  carried  away  with  him  to  Vienna, 
and  which,  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate  (the  win- 
ter king,  as  he  is  called  in  Bohemia)  had  care- 
fully packed  up  when  about  to  take  his  depart- 
ure,.but  which,  owing  to  the  precipitancy  of 
his  flight,  was  left  standing  with  various  other 
valuables,  in  the  public  market-place  of  Prague. 
It  had  meanwhile  struck  one  o'clock.  A  heavy 
rain  was  falling  without,  and  detaining  me  a 
prisoner  within  the  church.  I  was  alone  with 
my  attendant,  who  imboldenecl  by  this  circum- 
stance, or  moved  by  my  eloquent  appeals,  mani- 
fested symptoms  of  relenting.  He  opened  the 
Venzeslaus  chapel,  and  told  me  that,  though  he 
dared  not  on  any  account  point  out  the  spot  to 
me,  yet  if  I  would  keep  my  eye  on  him,  he 
would  slightly  nod  his  head  when  he  came  to 
the  picture  behind  which  Avas  concealed  the  iron 
door  of  the  shrine  where  the  regalia  were  kept. 
We  proceeded  accordingly  to  inspect  all  the 
curiosities  of  the  chapel.  Firstly,  the  beautiful 
agates  and  jaspers  with  which  the  walls  of  the 
chapel  are  inlaid.  Then  the  tombs  of  the  first 
dukes  of  Bohemia,  and  lastly,  the  ring  which 
Duke  Venzeslaus  grasped  when  he  fell  to  the 
ground  wounded  by  his  brother.  This  brother, 
whose  name  was  Boleslav,  coveted  the  crown, 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy" 
of  malcontents,  in  whose  eyes  Venzeslaus  was 
too  pious,  too  credulous,  and  too  fond  of  the 
priests.  Venzeslaus  carried  his  piety  so  far, 
that  he  planted  and  tended  with  his  own  hand 
the  grapes  and  the  corn  of  which  was  prepared 
the  bread  and  the  wine  used  for  the  communion, 
cutting,  thrashing,  and  grinding  the  corn,  baking 
the  bread,  and  pressing  the  wine.  What  with 
these  pious  exercises,  and  his  constant  attention 
to  the  churches  he  was  planning  and  building, 
he  left  himself  no  time  to  attend  to  state  affairs. 
One  day,  having  repaired  to  Bunzlau,  to  attend 
the  consecration  of  a  church,  he  became  his 
brother's  guest,  and  this  opportunity  was  looked 
on  by  the  conspirators  as  favourable  to  the  exe- 
cution of  their  design.  C  Jlie  following  morn- 
ing, the  28th  of  September,  936,  Venzeslaus 
hastened,  as  was  his  custom,  to  church,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  matin's  chime.  At  the  church- 
door  he  met  his  brother,  whom  he  praised  for 
his  hospitable  entertainment  of  the  preceding- 
day.  Boleslav  then  said,  in  a  bantering  tone, 
"I  will  entertain  thee  better  to-day,"  and  with 
that  drew  his  sword  and  dealt  the  duke  a  heavy 
Wow  over  the  head.  He  did  not  wound  him 
mortally,  and  Venzeslaus  had  strength  enough 
left  to  disarm  his  assassin  and  fling  him  to  the 
ground.  "  May  God  forgive  you  for  this,  bro- 
ther," he  cried.  Boleslav,  meanwhile,  having 
fallen,  roared  out  for  help  as  though  he  had  not 
been  the  assailer  but  the  assailed.  His  servants 
and  several  of  the  conspirators  came  to  his  as- 
sistance and  attacked  the  duke,  who  defended 
himself  stoutly  while  retreating  to  the  church- 
door,  where  he  fell,  pierced  by  the  swords  of  his 
enemies.  In  dying  he  grasped  convulsively  the 
iron  ring  of  the  door,  and  when  his  body  was 
brought  to  the  Hradshin,  to  be  buried  in  St. 
Vitus's  church,  Avhich  he  had  built  there,  the 
ring,  also,  was  brought  thither,  and  has  been 
preserved  there  ever  since,  where  every  travel- 
ler may  have  the  pleasure  of  grasping  it  in  his 
turn,  even  though  he  should  feel  no  avocation 
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to  earn  the  glory  of  martyrdom  and  canoniza- 
tion, after  the  fashion  of  Duke  Venzeslaus. 

We  came  next  to  the  tomb  of  Duke  Brzetislav 
II.,  then  viewed  some  pictures  of  saints,  in- 
cluding those  of  St.  Ludmilla,  St.  Christopher, 
and  sundry  others.  I  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  my 
guide,  and  did  not  fail  to  notice  at  which  picture 
it  was  that  he  nodded,  however  slight  the  gesture 
was.  My  reader  and  I  are  both  in  the  secret  as 
to  the  meaning  of  that  nod;  but  at  which  picture 
was  it?  That  is  a  secret,  gentle  reader,  in  which 
I  must  not  let  thee  participate,  lest  thou  betray 
it  to  some  designing  revolutionist,  from  whom 
the  crown  and  sceptre  of  Bohemia  might  be 
exposed  to  serious  peril. 

Every  Bohemian  loves  to  wander  among  these 
monuments  of  the  ancient  dukes  and  saints  of 
the  land,  rich  with  a  thousand  associations  with 
names  and  things,  the  memory  of  which  he  has 
learned  from  infancy  to  love  and  venerate;  but 
the  cathedral  of  the  Hradshin  has  also  its  re- 
verse, for  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  is  a 
series  of  votive  tablets,  paintings,  and  carvings 
in  wood,  intended  to  commemorate  the  victory 
on  the  White  Mountain,  a  victory  which,  even 
at  the  present  day,  is  an  object  of  sorrow  to  the 
Bohemians,  and  which  certainly  exercised  a 
more  permanent  influence  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  country,  than  was  ever  exercised  by  any 
other  victory  in  Bohemia,  either  before  or  since, 
for  it  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  220  years  that  have  since 
elapsed.  Rudely  carved  in  wood  may  be  seen 
a  complete  representation  of  the  battle;  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand's  general,  into  Prague;  of  the  poor 
Winter  King's  flight;  of  the  tribunal  that  Fer- 
dinand established.  No  German,  no  Austrian, 
no  lover  of  his  kind  can  withhold  his  pity  when 
he  sees  a  Bohemian  moving  mournfully  through 
this  gallery.  Who,  in  fact,  can  withhold  a  tear 
when  he  thinks  with  what  fearful  throes  Utra- 
quism  and  the  Reformation  came  into  life  in 
Bohemia,  and  with  what  frightful  reactions,  after 
so  painful  a  birth,  they  were  again  annihilated? 

Truly  gratifying  are  the  pictures  presented  to 
us  by  Bohemian  historians  of  the  condition  of 
the  country  under  the  mild  emperors  and  kings 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
arts  and  sciences  flourished.  The  churches 
were  adorned  with  paintings  of  rare  merit;  pic- 
ture-galleries were  collected;  Tycho  Brahe, 
Kepler,  and  other  eminent  spirits  of  the  age, 
studied,  wrote,  and  taught  in  the  capital  of  Bo- 
hemia. The  schools,  both  in  town  and  country 
were  excellent,  and  even  among  the  women  of 
the  land,  there  were  many  distinguished  for  their 
learning  and  information.  Poets  and  orators 
rose  and  flourished,  and  the  works  then  written 
still  serve  as  classical  models  of  language.  The 
several  religious  parties,  the  Utraquists,  the 
Hussites,  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  the  Catholics, 
and  the  Protestants,  all  lived  in  harmony  with 
one  another,  and  such  was  the  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion, that  often  in  one  andWie  same  village,  three 
religious  parties,  with  their  three  several  pastors, 
lived  in  peace  and  friendship  together. 

The  angels  in  heaven  must  have  rejoiced  over 
such  a  state  of  things,  but  the  Jesuits  were 
grieved  and  offended  by  it.  They  held  the  hearts 
of  the  princes  in  their  hands,  and  never  rested 
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till  they  had  hurled  the  firebrand  into  the  peace- 
ful house,  and  when  they  had  succeeded  in  .set- 
tin;?  it  in  a  blaze,  they  sent  princes  and  armies 
in  to  quench  it.  and  utterly  to  destroy  the  burn- 
ing edifice.  The  battle  of  the  White  Mountain, 
where  the  insurgents  under  the  Winter  King, 
Frederick  of  the  Pala'ma'e,  \verc  defeated  by 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  decided  every  thin?. 
The  imperial  tn>(  whence 

•inmanded  the  whole  land,  and  held  it 
.  ictim  bound  to  the  stake,  wliil  • 
nand  II.,  in  obedience  to  the  su-.'^^tions  of  his 
Jesmt.--,  subjected  the  country  to  a 
rations  that  bore  a  striking  similitude  to    the 
ordinances  with  which  Philip  II.  had  afflicted 
Belgium. 

A  scaffold  was  erected  at  Prague,  upon  which 
:ers  of  the  insurrection  suffered  in  quick 
-ion.  The  sentence  pronounced  a- 
cuted  upon  those  declared  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son, was  a  masterpiece  of  elaborate  criminal 
adjudication.     It  was    therein   minutely  deter- 
who  should  be  executed  with  the  axe 
and  who  with  the  sword,  who  should  lose  his 
ri'-rht  hand  before  and  who  after  the  execution, 
and  who  was  to  have  his  tongue  torn  out.     It 
\vas  also  specified  how  the  bodies  of  such  as 
were  already  dead  were  to  be  disposed  of;  who 
were  to  be  cut  into  four,  who  into  eight  pieces, 
and  on  what  gales  these  several  pieces  were  to 
be  exposed  to  the  public  gaze. 

The  establishment  of  this  tribunal  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  commencement  of  a  systematic 
counter-revolution.  In  every  house  of  every 
Bohemian  town,  not  only  the  heads  of  families, 
but  their  wives,  workpeople,  and  servants,  in 
short  all  the  inmates  of  each  house,  were  called 
on  to  return  a  categorical  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions: 

Are  you  by  birth  a  Catholic? 

Have  you  been  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith? 

l)o  you  promise  to  become  a  Catholic! 

Whoever  refuses  to  embrace  Catholicism, 
was  declared  incompetent  to  exercise  any  cor- 
porate trade,  and  was  generally  deprived  of  his 
property  into  the  bargain,  and  expelled  from  tin- 
country.  So  far  v  -tern  of  persecution 
carried,  that  the  Protestant  poor  and  sick  \\ere 
turned  out  of  the  hospitals,  and  orde; 
given  that  none  but  Catholics  should  in  future 
be  admitted  there. 

Alter  this  state  of  things,  the  details  of -which 
.  .'Infill  and  revolting,  had  continued  for 

.  the  emperor  came  to  Prav 
iiiiy,  and,  having  summoned  a  diet,  had 

;       liaand  III.  crowned  as  kinir. 
years  before,  the  quesiion  )>;;<  elydis- 

hv  !ii>-  state-,  whether  it  would  not  he 
ID  erect  Bohemia  into  a  republic,  like 
rland  or  Holland,  than  to  cl«'«:t  Frederick 
of  the  Palatinate  to  the  throne;  in  this  new  diet, 
no  one  even  ventured  to  raise  the  quotum 
whether  the  crown  was  elective  or  hi-, 
Ferdinand  annulled  the  Letter  of  Crace,  and  all 
the  privileges  of  the  TOtes,  commanding  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  Bohemian  language  should 
DO  longer  be  used  n  any  of  the  law  iribunals. 
The  nobles  readily  adopted  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  the  townspeople  were  obliged  to 
learn  it,  for  the  monks  preached  only 
man.  The  burghers  in  the  cities  began  to  be 


ashamed  of  speaking  Bohemian,  though,  not 

lore,  even  the  nobles  ha  1  prided  them- 
selves on  their  national  language,  and  had  not 

•!  to  speak  it  at  thr  court  of  the  German 

re.  The  peasant  only  continued  to  spyak 
as  his  ancestors  bad  spoken,  and  \vhath:. 
the  language  of  a  nation,  can. 
the  dialect  of  tin-  vuhr.'.r.     Distinguish: -;|  as  H  >- 
hernia  had  been.  und"r  t!">  preced:. 
for  the  cultivation  of  science  and  a: •;.  --he  now 
sank   rapidly   into    ignorance    and    barbarism. 
That  the  people  might  lie  more  iva-li'.y  ruled  by 
being  kept  in  .  the  Jesuits  went  from 

house  to  house,  as  miss:f>naries,  and  took'  away 
what  books  they  could  find,  and  burnt  them.  -v'o 
eliectually  do  they  appear  to  have  performed 
their  mission,  that  to  speak  of  a  "  Bohemian" 
book,  or  a  "scarce"  book,  is  i  ied  the 

same.  Even  the  costume  of  the  people  was 
changed,  and  gradually  superseded  by  that  of 
the  conquerors. 

"I  must  remind  my  hearers,"  snys  the  his- 
torian Pel/.el,  at  the  close  of  his  reflections  on 
the  consequences  of  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain,  "that  here  the  history  of  Bohemia 

and  the  history  of  other  nations  in  Bo- 
hernia  commence^.'' 

Bohemia  now  stands  like  its  metropolitan 
church,  incomplete,  weather-beaten,  and  cover- 
ed with  sears,  but  like  its  church,  also  restored 
to  peace  and  order.  We  must  read  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Bohemian  diet  if  we  wish  to  know, 
to  what  extent,  and  according  to  what  plans,  the 
Bohemians  meant  to  have  constructed  their 
state  edifice;  but  the  original  plan  of  St.  Vitus's 
church  may  more  .  ir.dicd,  for  all  the 

drawings  are  still  preserved  in  a  small  room 
over  the  vault  of  one  of  the  chapels.  In  its 
condition  the  church  is.evidently  a  mere 
commencement  of  the  architect's  design;  if 
completed,  the  building  would  have  been  more 
than  three  times  its  present  size. 

The  treasury  of  the  church  is  rich  in  a  mul- 
titude of  curious  and  valuable  objects.  In  one 
cabinet  I  counted  no  less  than  :>'J  golden  mitres. 
I  took  several  of  them  in  my  hand,  and  observed 
to  my  guide  that  I  thought  them  heavy.  "And 
•  ihe  man,  archly, " our  gentlemen 

\  ery  fond  of  wearing  them!''  In  various 
drawers  are  preserved  no  less  than  308  \ 

nts  for  the  service  of  the  mass,  many  of 
them  of  astonishing,  richness  and  splendour. 
One  of  them  was  of  a  material  that  might  have 
furnished  a  mantle,  either  for  a  beggar  or  a 

-.  't  was  of  common  straw,  but  plaited  and 
worked  with  such  surprising  art,  that  the  whole 
looked  like  elaborate  embroidery.  Most  of  these 

nts  are  gifts  from  Bohemian  nobles,  and 
the  his1  •  of  these  presents  may  con- 

tribute to  illusirate  the  character  of  the,  country, 
-ment  has  been  made  up  from  the 
bridal  dress  of  a  I '  .    hernin,  another  of 

the  coronation  robes  of  Maria  Theresa.  One  of 
the  richest  of  all,  and  which  is  only  displayed 
on  occa  'at  solemnity,  has  been  deco- 

iaie.1  by  th.-  ;  .  Tizeiiburg,  with  a 

number  of  golden  bunches  of  grapes  and  vine- 
leaves,  and  with  all  the  buttons  w</rn  on  his 

g  coat.  F.ach  of  these  buttons  is  a  jewel 
of  considerable  value,  fashioned  into  the  form 
of  an  animal,  and  set  in  gold.  What  wasteful 
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profusion!  and  what  a  strange  whim,  to  dedicate 

the  wedding  dresses  of  lords  and  ladies  to  the 

service  of  the  church! 

One  of  the  vestments  was  embroidered  by 

the  hand  of  Maria  Theresa;  but  of  all  the  em- 
broideries, the  most  wonderful  is  one  made  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  by 
Anne  Queen  of  Bohemia  (Anna  Kurokvna 

7y«-o/,-a).  She  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  were 
the  two  last  descendants  of  the  ancient  princely 
line  of  Przemysl,  whom  Libussa  called  to  the 
throne  from  the  village  of  Sladitz  near  Teplitz. 
Some  of  our  young  ladies,  who  think  they  have 

attained  no  mean  proficiency -in  the  art  of  em- 
broidering, ought  to  come  to  Prague,  for  the 
sake  of  looking  at  the  work  of  the  last  princess 
of  the  house  of  Przemysl.  It  is  a  piece  of  while 
linen,  upon  which  are  worked,  with  threads  of 
gold,  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  flowers 
and  arabesques.  The  pattern  is  precisely  the 
same  on  each  side,  and  withal  so  accurate  and  yet 
so  fanciful,  that  one  is  never  tired  of  admiring  it. 
The  pattern,  moreover,  is  constantly  varied  by 
the  invention  of  new  figures  and  forms,  though 
the  whole  piece  is  thirty-three  ells  in  length. 
The  length  of  way  which  the  little  needle  and 
the  dainty  finger  of  the  queen  must  have  traced 
over  the  linen  with  golden  thread,  is  estimated 
at  about  ten  leagues;  and  to  me  it  seems  as  if 
the  labour  of  half  a  life  must  have  been  devoted 
to  the  work,  which  was  executed  in  exile,  and 
sent  to  the  Hradshin,  as  the  parting  gift  of  the 
last  scion  of  a  long  race  of  kings. 

Of  religious  relics  the  church  has  also  an 
abundant  supply.  Among''  others,  a  neatly  or- 
namented little  hand,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
one  of  the  little  children  killed  at  Bethlehem,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  massacre  of  the  innocents; 
a  piece  of  the  tablecloth  that  served  our  Saviour 
and  his  disciples  on  the  occasion  of  the  Last 
Supper;  and  a  nail  taken  from  the  real'  cross, 
and  now  shown  in  a  splendid  setting  of  pure 
gold.  A  piece  of  the  sponge  with  which  our 
Saviour's  lips  were  moistened  when  on  the 
cross,  and  a  thorn  from  the  real  crown  of  thorns, 
are  set  in  a  crucifix,  which  crucifix,  the  kings 
of  Bohemia  respectfully  kiss  on  the  occasion  of 
their  coronation.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
several  relics  brought  by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
from  the  graves  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
In  addition  to  the  crown  and  sceptre,  con- 
cealed in  the  secret  cabinet  of  which  mention 
was  made  several  pages  back,  there  are  other 
parts  of  the  regalia  respecting  which  less  mys- 
tery is  made,  and  upon  which,  accordingly,  I 
was  allowed  to  feast  my  eyes.  There  were,  for 
instance,  the  four  golden  statues  of  the  four  an- 
cient Bohemian  saints:  Adalbert,  Venzeslaus, 
Vitus,  and  Ludmilla.  These  four  statues  are 
always  carried  in  procession  before  the  kings 
on  the  occasion  of  their  coronation.  I  was  also 
shown  the  sword  of  state,  with  which  the  new- 
ly-crowned monarch  always  imposes  the  honour 
of  knighthood  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  select 
number  of  his  subjects.  This  sword  is  remark- 
ably light.  Some  time  ago,  a  little  rust  was  dis- 
covered about  half  way  down  the  blade.  That 
it  might  not,  however,  be  said,  Bohemia's  sword 
of  state  had  grown  rusty,  the  offending  spot  was 
cut  or  filed  away,  and  the  form  of  a  cross  was 
given  to  the  hole  thus  formed.  The  said  hole 


I  saw  with  my  own  eyes;  its  cause  and  origin 
I  can  only  give  upon  the  authority  of  my  in- 
formant. 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  AND  CONVENTS. 

The  royal  library  is  contained  in  the  Great 
College  B'uilding  [Cvllegiumsgebdudc')  as  it  is 
called.  My  visit  to  the  100,000  volumes  hap- 
pened on  a  noiseless  holiday  afternoon.  The 
reading  rooms  that  in  the  morning  had  been 
occupied  by  the  studious,  were  now  still  and 
untenanted.  like  a  deserted  bee-hive.  It  was  an 
unaccustomed  time  for  a  visit  to  the  library; 
but  the  good-natured  librarian  made  an  excep- 
tion on  my  account,  and  did  not  grudge  the 
trouble  to  which  I  put  him.  When  the  last 
heavy  lock  closed  behind  us,  and  I  was  able  to 
let  my  eye  wander  through  the  long  halls,  I  ex- 
perienced that  feeling  of  mingled  awe  and  en- 
joyment, which  I  always  experience  on  entering 
a  large  library,  where  the  boards  are  so  richly 
decked  with  the  produce  of  human  intellect. 
Thick  walls  and  stout  bolts  shut  out  the  rest  of 
the  world  from  us,  and  we  wandered,  like  her- 
mits in  a  solitude,  but  a  solitude  where  nearly 
all  the  fruits  of  mental  speculation  hung  invit- 
ingly around  us.  I  thought  of  Ulysses  in  the 
Cyclops'  cave,  examining  the  bright  bowls  full 
of  rich  milk,  and  the  packages  of  cheese  and 
butter,  and  the  casks  of  honey,  all  filled  to  the 
brim.  The  difference  was,  that  Ulysses  had 
been  locked  in  by  his  Cyclops,  whereas  we  had 
just  locked  out  our  Cyclops,  the  great,  noisy, 
busy,  bustling  world. 

At  a  time  when,  according  to  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  some,  60,000  students  were  assem- 
bled in  Prague  from  all  parts  of  Germany,* 
these  rooms  must  have  literally  swarmed  like 
a  bee-hive;  but  if  those  times  were  to  return 
again,  the  halls  and  reading-rooms  of  the  library 
would  still  be  found  sufficiently  spacious.  Of 
the  sixty-six  deans,  who  were  then  at  the  head 
of  what  was  called  the  nations,  only  twelve  were 
Bohemians.  The  Germans  were  by  far  the 
most  numerous.  Even  then  there  appears  to 
have  existed  something  of  the  jealousy  that  still 
prevails  between  German  and  Bohemian.  Huss 
was  a  zealous  adherent  to  the  Bohemian  party. 
To  destroy  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Ger- 
mans, he  recommended  that  in  all  university  af- 
fairs the  Bohemian  nation  should  have  two  votes, 
and  all  the  other  nations  together  only  one. 
This  measure  led,  in  1409,  to  .the  departure  of 
the  German  students,  and  to  the  rapid  decline  of 
the  university.  Thus  did  the  people  of  Prague 
strike  a  severe  blow  at  the  prosperity  of  their 
city,  and  even  in  Bohemia  there  was  at  the  time 
no  lack  of  ridicule  cast  upon  the  Bohemian 
party;  but  the  incensed  German  students  and 
professors,  it  is  still '  believed  in  Prague,  ad- 
dressed bitter  remonstrances  to  the  emperor  and 


*  The  most  moderate  accounts  say  20,000,  a  number 
still  abundantly  large,  when  we  consider  that  evmi  at  the 
present  day,  all  the  German  universities  together  do  not 
contain  a  larger  number.  And  yet  there  wern  then  other 
other  universities  in  Germany,  and  many  German  stu- 
dents went  10  Italy.  Besides,  Germany  is  at  present  much 
more  populous,  and  must  contain  a  great  many  more  peo- 
ple than  it  did  then,  who  occupy  themselves  with  learned 
pursuits. 
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clersr;  and  the  vindictive  charges  thus  brought 

ae  more 

in  exciting  the  pope  arid  emperor  against  the. 
reformer,  and  to  have  contributed  more  to  bring 
about  his  melancholy  fate,  than  any  apprehen- 
sion that  was  ever  entertained  on  account  of 
his  ilnctn 

Unless  the  University  of  Prague  had  at  that 
time  more  books  than  it  has  no\v,  the  whole 
library  must  have  teen  exhausted  if  only  each 
student  occupied  one  work  at  a  time.  On  the 
26th  of  July,  1841,  the  number  of  volumes  was 
99,888,  and  the  catalogues  are  so  arranged,  that 
the  sum  total  may  every  day  be  known  with 
the  greatest  prec 

Although  much  that  was  interesting  has  been 
removed  to  Vienna,  there  are  still  books  in  the 
Prague  library  quite  as  well  deserving  of  de- 
a  as  any  other  curiosity,  either  in  the 
town  or  its  vicinity.  One  of  the  most  curious  is, 
perhaps,  a  Hussite  hymn-book,  which  is  written 
and  illuminated  with  singular  splendour.  The 
hook,  which  must  have  cost  many  thousands  of 

.  was  the  joint  production  of  a  lai 
lion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prague.  Every  guild 
and  corporation  of  the  city  h;.d  a  few  hymns 
written,  and  pictures  painted  to  accompany 
them,  and  several  noble  families  did  th- 
each  family  or  corporation  placing  its  arms  or 
efore  its  own  portion  of  the  book.  In 
most  of  the  other  cities  of  Bohemia  similar 
hymn-books  were  composed  daring  the  ascend- 
ancy of  Urraquism,  and  I  doubt  whether  of  all 
the  Christian  sects  that  have  at  various  tunes 
protested  against  the  pope,  there  ever  was  one 
that  produced  hymn-books  of  such  surpassing 
.splendour.  All  the  pictures  in  that  of  Prague 
are  of  a  superior  order,  and  executed  in  a  mas- 
terly style.  Most  of  them  represent  incidents 
from  biblical  history,  or  from  the  life  of  IIuss, 
as  Cor  instance,  his  dispute,  with  a  popish  priest, 
and  his  death  at  the  stake.  Bloated  pi. 
and  monks,  pope  and  emperor,  arc  represented 

>cd  around  the  funeral  pile  of  IIuss,  whom  I 
antrels  are  comforting  in  his  agony. 

J'o'ir  IIuss  raised  a  llnine  in  which  he  him 
was  burnt,  as  well  as  many  that  came  after  him, 
but  from  that  flame  posterity  has  derived  neither 
light  nor  warmth.  The  history  of  the  Calixtines 
i if  Bohemia  is  a  sadder  one  than  of  any  oilier 
religious  sect,  for  no  doctrine  ever  made  its  way 

'•ts  of  greater  violence,  and  none  •• 
annihilated  by  a  more  ruthless  reaction.  Lu- 
theranism  was  also  cradled  amid  fearful  storm-;. 
but  the  tempests  have  spent  themselves,  and 
millions  have  become  peaceful  participators  in 
the  blessings  at  which  Lutheran  ism  aimed.  The 
Hussites  raised  a  mighty  conflagration. of  which 
the  Austria!-  •(  in  treading  out  the  last 

spark;  the  Lutherans  lighted  a  roaring  fire  MI 
their  own  hearths,  and  their  homes,  in  spite  of 
pope  and  emperor,  have  been  warmed  by  its 
influence  ever  since.  Vet  lliiss,  despite 
of  his  heresy,  lives  in  the  affections  of  1:, 
trymen.  I  have  often  observed  in  them  a  strange 
sini2',rle,  on  this  score,  1-etv  .>u  and 

nationality.     As  Bohemians  they   lo\  e  to  take 
credit  for  all  the  L'reat  things  that  the  II 
did.  though  as  Catholics  they  cannot,  of  course, 
approve  of  them. 

Utraquism  preceded  the  art  of  painting;  hence 


the  profuse  adornment  of  the  hymn-books  I  have 
described.  The  Hussites  afterwards  caused  a 
multitude  of  books  to  be  printed  in  Bohemia, 
and  when  this  could  no  longer  be  done  in  the 
country  itself,  their  bibles  were  printed  abroad, 
.•e,  for  instance,  whose  printing-presses 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  were 
at  the  disposal  of  almost  every  religion 
In  the  Prague  library  are  se \  -  in  the 

Bohemian  language,  that  were  printed  at  Venice. 
In  one  of  the  year  l">0ii,  is  a  picture  of  hell,  in 
which  the  de\  il  is  Heading  down  a  whole  host 
of  monks  and  popes;  to  this  some  zealous  com- 
mentator has  altixed  a  manuscript  annotation, 
to  inform  us  that  the  picture  represents  "Pope 
Julius  II.  in  Hell." 

The  best  bible,  however,  in  the  Tshekhian 
lamniau'c  was  of  a  much  later  date  (1579 — 
1593)  when  a  Moravian  nobleman  called  toge- 
ther a  number  of  learned  Bohemians  to  hi 
of  Kraliix,  where  the  sacred  volume  was  trans- 
lated anew  from  the  original  text.  This  trans- 
lation is  said  to  be  the  best:  the  Bohemia; 
maintain  its  superiority  to  any  translation  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  any  language,  a  point 
which  very  few  scholars  are  in  a  condition  to 
dispnte.  This  translation  is  known  under  the 
title  of  Kiblin  Czt-s/fa  Braterska  (i.  e.  the  Tshek- 
hian Brother  Bible),  and  is  still  occasionally 
printed  at  Berlin  for  the  use  of  the  Moravian 
brethren. 

In  the  Prague  library  I  found  a  copy  of  the 
first  book  ever  printed  in  Bohemia.  It's  date 
is  H(i2.  These  old  Bohemian  books  are  well 
printed,  and  upon  solid  lasting  paper,  like  our 
old  (ierman  and  Dutch  editions,  which  look  no- 
thing the  worse  for  the  three  or  four  centuries 
that  have  passed  over  their  heads.  OHM. 
paper  is  mete  tinder  in  comparison.  I  took  up 
a  new  book  thai  had  come  from  the  binder's  only 
a  few  days  before,  and  while  I  was  lurm;. 
the  leaves  several  of  the  corners  broke  »l\'.  If 
-n  ii/i/iriii'hiir  the  manufacture  of  our 
s  we  have  done  of  hue  years,  there  will 
be  noihin-j-  left  in  our  public  libraries,  live  hun- 
dred >'  :d  old  incunabulae 
arid  parchment  manuscripts. 

In  the  halls  of  the  library  may  be  seen  the 
portraits  of  several  Jesuits  <  and  of 

other  distinguished  men.  Among  them  are 
Campianus,  the  Jesuit,  who  was  executed  in 
Kirjland  under  Elizabeth, and  Cnllin,  the  friend 
ul1  the  late  Palalocjus.  who  was  burnt  in  Rome 
by  order  of  the  inquisition.  There  is  also  a 
picture  of  Gcorg  Plachy.  who,  at  the  head  of 
tin-  students  of  I'r;  i'-d  the  city  bridge 

so  gloriously  against  the  Swedes.  The  most 
interesting  of  all  these  worthies,  to  me,  was  a 
marble  burst  of  Mo/art,  the  greatest  musical 
genius  that  Germany  ever  produced.  This  bust 
stands  in  a  room,  the  shelves  of  which  are  filled 
only  with  the  works  of  the  great  m 

Mo/art  is  one  of  the  very  lew  Germans  for 
whom  even  the  Bohemian  patriots  express  their 
respect  without  any  nrriere  pe.nytc;  but  then 
t'ney  usually  remind  you,  that  though  Mozart 
was  born  in  ( ierman v.  they  consider  him  to 
have  been  a  Bohemian  in  all  but  the  place  of 
his  birth.  In  the  fir-t  place,  they  will  tell  you, 
he  wrote  all  his  best  works,  his  "Don  Jnan," 
"Figaro,"  and  a  few  othe.rs,  in  Prague,  in  the 
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atmosphere  of   Bohemian   sons.      Then   they 
will  add,  that  nowhere  out  of  Bohemia  is  Mozart 
properly  understood.    In  Vienna  the  pec: 
at  first  quite  unable  to  estimate  him.  an^ 
himself,  they  will  assure  you.  would  of 
that  lie  had  nowhere  N-en  comprehended  but  in 
Prague.     "My  father,"  said  a  Bohemian  once 
to  me,  -was  <.ne  day  lookititr  tor  Mo/.-ir' 
in  the  cemeterv  at  Vienna,  Nit  the  crrav 
was  a  long  time  before  he  could  make  out  whom 
my  father  meant  by  the   divine   Mozart.     At 
length  the  man  suddenly  cried  out,  '  Oh,  per- 
haps your  honour  means  the  musician  that  was 
drowned!'  "    I  thought  the  anecdote  much  more 
characteristic  of  the  place  where  it  was  told 
me,  than  of  that  to  which  it  referred. 

The  Bohemians  in  thus  claiming  Mozart  be- 
cause he  lived  among  them,  reverse  the  conduct 
of  the  Poles,  who  would  rob  us  even  of  Coper- 
nicus, because  he  was  born  in  a  city  subject 
to  Poland,  though  his  pajents  were  Germans, 
though  he  received  a  German  education,  and 
\  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Germany. 
The  Slavonians  are  apt  to  appropriate  every 
German  who  comes  among  them,  and  assimi- 
lates himself  to  their  spirit.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  we  are  often  disposed  to  look  upon 
many  a  Slavonian  author  as  a  German,  merely 
because  he  has  chosen  the  German  language 
as  the  vehicle  for  giving  his  ideas  to  the  world, 
in  the  same  way  that  many  a  German,  because 
he  happened  to  write  in  French,  is  always  set 
down  in  France  for  a  Frenchman.  We  often 
look  upon  all  the  Western  Slavonians  as  so 
many  Germans,  perhaps  because  we  consider 
that  those  countries  owe  their  education  and 
enlightenment  to  Germany,  but  the  Slavonians 
themselves  are  much  more  exact  in  these  mat- 
ters. For  instance,  before  I  came  to  Bohemia, 
I  neyer  dreamt  of  looking  on  Huss  I 
German.  In  Bohemia  I  was  soon  corrected 
on  this  point,  and  learnt  that  Huss  (the  h 
must  be  pronounced  with  a  strong  guttural 
intonation)  is  a  genuine  Tshekhian  plebeian 
patronymic,  and  means  neither  more  nor  less 
thangwwe.  Huss  himself  was  born  in  a  Tshek- 
hian village,  and  was  the  son  of  Slavonian 
peasants,  and  in  proportion  as  I  became  ac- 
quainted more  intimately  with  his  history,  among 
his  native  hills,  1  was  made  gradually  aware 
that  the  Hussite  wars  were  not  merely  religious 
wars,  but  were  in  reality,  a  struggle  on  the  part 
of  trie  Bohemians  to  shake  off  the  domination 
of  the  Germans;  the  emperor  and  his  priests 
were  hateful  rather  as  foreign  rulers  than  on 
account  of  their  theological  errors. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  have  heard  it  asserted 
ue  that  the  first  inventor  of  gunpowder 
was  likewise  a  Bohemian;  that  we  owe  the  art 
of  printing,  not  to  a  German,  but  a  Slavonian 
of  Bohemia,  has  lately  beentfcpeatedly  maintain- 
ed, and  many  imagine  they  have  demonstrated 
it  in  the  most  incontrovertible  manner.  The 
Bohemian  version  of  the  story  is  this.  There 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  a  Bohemian  town  called  Gutteybetg,  or  Kut- 
tenber?,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Tshasmi. 
He  was  a  learned  man,  and  after  the  fashion  of 
the  learned  men  of  his  time,  he  translated  his 
Bohemian  name  into  Latin,  and  called  himself 
Faustus,  for  tsJiastni  is  the  Tshekhian  wrord  for 


i  hippy.  At  the  same  time,  according  to  a  prac- 
!  tice  that  also  then  prevailed  pmonir  learned  men, 
j  he  added  to  his  own  name  that  of  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  called  himself  Joannes  Faustus 
Kuttenbergensis.  In  1421,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Hussite  wars,  he  was  driven 
from  his  country,  and  arrived  as  a  fugitive 
at  Strashurg,  where  he  dropped  the  name  of 
Faustus,  and  called  himself  simply  Johann 
Guttenberg.  There  is  an  ancient  manuscript 
to  which  reference  is- made  in  support  of  this 
claim,  and  in  which  the  following  sentence  oc- 
curs:— "}*Mleaquam  artein  Ubruriini  imprimen- 
i/nrufn  it-dem  Joannes  Kuflf-nbergeiMS  Botntus, 
putria  Kuttcnberffensis,  prius  Joannes  Faustus 
noininatus,  gtti  circa  annum  1421,  btlla  Hussitica 
fugle!)*  in  G'ri/iuniam  (ibiit  Stratsburgitt  Kutten- 
beririum  a  pat  rid  (ex  inure  tjus  tcmporis  et  simul 
ut  pi:tn'(i>ii  miant  ub  invent ione  Typi.^rap/iiae 
com mendaret)  appeUasU." 

The  house  is  still  shown  in  Prague  in  which 
this  Mr.  Faustus  is  said  to  have  lived.  He  must 
have  been  in  comfortable  circumstances,  for  the 
Imnse  js  a  lar^e  one,  and  lias  since  been  fitted 
up  for  the  reception  of  a  public  institution,  that 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  which  I  visited, 
partly  for  Faustus's  sake,  and  parti}'  for  the 
sake  of  the  pupils  instructed  there.  There 
were  forty-one  pupils  residing  in  the  house,  be- 
twelve  children  \vlio  came  merely  as  day 
scholars.  Very  fe\v  among  them,  I  found,  were 
completely  deaf.  The  sound  of  the  German  u 
(like  the  English**)  in  proof)  they  could  always 
distinguish,  and  when  we  spoke  very  slowly 
and  distinctly,  the  children  could  understand 
the  greater  part  of  what  we  said  by  closely  ob- 
'•:".'  the  movement  of  our  lips;  but,  of  course, 
they  understand  their  own  lantniaue  of  signs 
much  more  fluently.  Many  of  their  signs  were 
of  their  own  invention.  The  sign  for  God  and 
heaven  was  always  accompanied  with  a  pious 
look  upward.  I  tried  to  tell  them  something 
about  a  tower,  and  in  doing  so,  endeavoured  to 
imitate  the  sign  which  the  teacher  had  taught 
me  as  representing  the  word;  but  I  sawevidently 
that  thev  misunderstood  me.  and  when  the 
teacher  came  to  mv  assistance,  it  turned  out  that 
they  had  imagined  I  was  telling  them  something 
about  the  pope,  whom  they  picture  to  themselves 
as  a  kind  of  moral  tower  rising  far  above  the 
rest  of  human  kind. 

One  of  the  most  important  public  institutions 
of  Prague  is  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  which,  though 
it  may  not  "fulfil  ail  that,  at  the  present  day,  is 
expected  from  such  an  establishment,"  as  one 
of  the  physicians  belonging  to  the  house  ex- 
prosses  himself,  must  yet  be  considered  among 
the  best  of  its  kind,  as  I  think  my  readers  will 
themselves  be  ready  to  infer  from  the  particu- 
lars I  am  about  to  relate  of  it. 

The  average  number  of  patients  usually  in 
the  hospital  is  100.  of  whom  about  one  half  are 
dismissed  cured.  The  number  of  patients  usually 
in  the  hospital  is  190.  The  gardens  are  handsome 
and  spacious,  and  distributed  into  different  sec- 
tions for  the  several  gradations  of  madness. 
Those  who  are  not  considered  dangerous  meet 
every  Sunday  in  the  principal  garden,  on  which 
occasion  a  band  of  music  is  always  provided. 
The  labour  in  the  kitchen  garden  is  always  per- 
formed by  the  patients,  and  beyond  these  gardens 
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there  are  some?  fields  of  considerable  extent, 
which  are  ploughed,  sowed.  and  reaped  by  the 
inmates  of  the  house.  A  pi've  of  ho;  - 

attached  to  the  establishment,  that  those 
!  who  conie  from  the  circle  of  I3unz!au, 
where  this  species  of  cultivation  prevails  to  a 
great  extent,   may  find   then,  -/aired  in 

their  accustomed  occupation.     Constant  oc'-u- 
pation  is  looked  upon  as  contributing  mo 
any  other  means  to  a  cure.     We  suw  no  less 
than  forty  or  fifty  poor  lunatics  entered  in  mow- 
ing, dhririnir,  weeding,  watering.  planting,  &c. 

With  the  exception  of  the  straight-];;* 
of  corporal  punishment  is  ever  i 
to.     Xoarly  all  the  work  in   the  interior  of  the 

performed  by  the  pa: 
Such  as  cleaning  the  rooms,  making  i! 
choppi;  okin?,  carrying'  water,  and  the 

like.  For  my  own  part,  I  experienced  sincere 
satisfaction,  as  I  wandered  about  among  the 
busy  multitude,  and  thought  of  the  principles  by 
which  such  institutions  were  governed  only  30 
or  40  years  ago,  of  the  scenes  which  were  then 
daily  witnessed  there,  of  human  beings  laden 
with  chains,  or  strapped  to  benches,  and  fre- 
quently scourged  with  revolting  cruelty.  A  lu- 
natic asylum  in  those  days  was  a  place  in  which 
madmen  were  shut  up  that  they  might  not 
inconvenience  the  rest  of  the  world;  now  the 
object  kept  in  view  is  to  restore  them  to  society. 

It  is  characteristic  of  music-loving  Bohemia, 
that  in  the  lunatic  asylum  of  its  capital,  music 
should  be  considered  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
i'or  the  improvement  of  the  patients.  In 
addition  to  the  garden  concerts,  in  which  all 
assist  who  can,  there  are  quartettos  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  in  the  wards,  and  a  musical  di- 
rector is  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
superintending  this  part  of  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments. 

Among  the  patients  there  was  none  who  ex- 
cited  my  interest  more  than  a  ircntleman  of  the 
name  of  Sieber,  an  accomplished  scholar,  who 
had  spent  some  time  in  the  East,  had  written 
several  works  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  had, 
at  one  time,  been  looked  upon  as  a  man  of 
great  natural  abilities,  as  well  as  of  varied  ac- 
quirements. On  first  entering  the  hou-e,  he 
continued  for  some  time  to  devote  himself  to 
his  accustomed  avocations,  but  gradually  he  fell 
into  a  brooding  melancholy,  and  thence  into  a 
:'  sullen  madness  whence  no  man  had 
been  able  to  rouse  him.  I  saw  him  lying  in  his 
bed,  quite  motionless,  with  hi  ••  1,  and 

his  arms  crossed  over  his  breast,  more  like  a 
statue  nn  a  tomb  than  a  human  being.  In  this 
posit'oti,  I  was  told,  he  lay  almost  always,  no 

•uiiiir  from  his  lips.     His  friV 
caMonally  visit  him  and  weep  around  hN  ! 

•ion*  of  their  proence.     I  was 
i-  that  (his  gentleman's 

with  his  political  opinions,  which  he 
had.  perfnps.  t!i"  imiirudence  to  proclaim  some- 
what too  freely.* 


*  I'tii*  expression  mieht  le.irl  Mr  Ke'hl's  rr"nl»r«  tn  cup- 
pf'Si-  HIP  orientalist  Si(-b-r.  in  have  been  ;i  poliijral  victim 
of  thp  Aumriitn  •.:  'Vrriin»'».t.  wlii  rc.is  in  o  >mt  .>(  l.u  •-,  dor 
in?  his  stay  in  Pan*,  in  IS3'i,  he.  manifested  sn.-h  evident 
symptoms  of  insanity,  as  Ml  his  friends  li'.ile  hope  of  be 
llM  «Me  f>  praterv*  hi  much  l-incer  Francig 

Willidin  Sieber  was  burn  at  Prague,  iu  1765.    At  hie  own 


I  was  allowed  to  see  the  lists  of  the  patients 
.  eral  preceding  years,  from 
which  I  deduced  Hvo  or  ;i  infer- 

iat  may  not  be  without  value  when  com- 
pared with  the  results  obtained  at  other  estab- 
lishments of  a  similar  character.  A7in>ng  517 
patients,  I  found  there  had  been  206  women  and 
31 1  men;  so  that  the  men  were  in  the  proportion 
to  the  women  of  more  than  three  to  two.  Wed- 
lock seemed  in  some  measure  to  be  a  preserva- 
iinst  madness,  for  of  the  517  patients, 
293  had  been  unmarried,  and  224  had  been  in 
the  holy  estate;  the  proportion,  therefore,  of  the 
single  to  the  wedded  patients  had  been  as  4  to 
3.  The  mid  life  would  appear  to  be 

;!ile  to  attacks  of  insanity,  for  of  the  517 
inmates  tin-re  wen-  l.r>fi  in  whom  mental  aliena- 
tion had  manifested  itself  between  the  ages  of 
30  and  40. 

Of  the  311  men,  148  had  been  servants  and 
day  labourers.  Of  jgriculfnral  labourers  and 
gardeners  there  were  only  4.  Among  the  206 
women  there  had  been  11  sempstresses.  Among 
the  men,  I  also  observed,  as  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  then-  had  been  8  schoolmasters,  or  2$  per 
cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  blind-school  is,  comparatively  speakinsr, 
unimportant,  affording  accommodation  to  only 
sixteen  children,  and  remarkable  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  religions  ladies  (the  Grey  Sisters) 
under  whose  superintendence  the  house  is 
placed.  For  this  purpose  four  young  ladies 
were  sent  from  Prague  to  \aney,  to  pass  their 
noviciate  in  the  house  of  the  8<rurs  Grises,  and 
prepare  themselves  for  the  charitable  office  of 
tending  the  sick.  These  four  ladies  on  their 
return,  with  a  French  abbess  at  their  head, 
founded  the.  institution,  to  which  has  already 
been  added,  an  asylum  for  the  sick  blind,  in 
which  I  found  twenty-eight  patients.  Itis.gene- 

expense  hp  travelled,  in  1817,  by  war  of  Vienna  and 
Trieste,  tn  the  An  hipela'.'o,  where  he  made  the  island  nf 
Candia  the  immediate  object  nf  his  researches,  and  C"llect- 
H!  materials  fur  a  w»rk  which  he  published  in  1K2,  under 
the  title  »f  Rtisf  nnch  der  Inset  Krela,  which  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  number  of  valuable  enaravines  executed  fr»m 
his  own  drawings  In  I8H  h°  vinted  Eaypt, ascended  the 
Nile  toThebf-s,  and  afterwards  travelled  throush  Palestine 
ami  Syria,  .mil  dunns:  :hi.«  journey  Ins  collections  were  BO 
extensive  and  vaiinhle,  thai,  when  on  his  return  they 
were  exhibited  in  Vienna  the,  public  refused  for  a  long 
time  to  believe  Ihnl  one  nmn  cmiM  IIHVP  collected  so  much 
in  so  short  a  time  His  collection  of  Kcyptian  antiquities, 
was  nfterw.irds  pnrchnceil  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Munich  In  H'.'-i.  -Mfher  failed  from  .Marseilles  on  a  voy. 
aTf  round  the  world,  durina  which  he  visited  the  Isle  of 
France,  the  rape  of  Go'xl  HOOP.  New  Holland.  New  Zea- 
land, ('ape  Horn,  and  arrived  in  I,ondon  in  July,  l<s.l. 
His  collect  ions  in  the  ilnparUMPnt  of  natural  history,  dttr- 
ine  this  voyaee,  wf-ro  astoms'iiiiu'ly  ex't-nsive,  and  were 
exhibited  M  the  public,  in  Dresden  in  |S?4  Here  already 
syni|)ioirs  of  insanity  hPL'an  to  manifest  themselves  He 
was  liaiiiiKd  by  a  uelif  f  that  an  t-iiiine  t  Austrian  states- 
man aimed  al  his  life,  and  this  nott -MI  continued  to  enzross 
him  more  and  morn  HH  imaeinwl  he  hud  (Uncovered  an 
arcanum  f>r  ihe  cure  ^•tyilrophnbm,  nnd  offertd  f>  sell 
-  to  the  Kmperor  of  AiiMrui  I'T  a  larce  sum  of 
nioiiey.  .\cii!i,-r  fie  Ansiri.m,  'imv-ver.  n'T  any  other 
e'^-eriimf-n1  m .1111!"-  -o«'d  a  wiDinsnessiiipay  Sii-her's  [)rice, 
whti  h  indiict-.l  him  to  !•(,  in  I'ii.-.s,  where  in  Ifl30  he  pub- 
lished  a  t'liiKfirrlii*  il  H/t  nnii  renii  xi/stPwe  tie  la  m 
wrk  Ahirh  b'-tr-iys  in  pv«-ry  |M'.-I-  Mit!k  ii'tn  prml  of  ihe 
nicUni -lioly  <  ondtiion  into  which  its  .inih-T  ha>l  punk,  to 
P.tV  noihillL-  of  a  r«'intr!;;<Me  signature  jtffixeil  to  the  biH>k: 
•'/•'  •iiti-oix  (iui.'iiuiiiir  Si  tier,  ie  JI'IIK  framl  not  tin  monile, 
In  bf.l''  de  I  .\pi>'ii'i/p-if  ''  Ani"iiL'  tiisoiln-r  worl;s  may  b(? 
mentioned  th*  fiill>wiiisr:  On  the  llaiiic.al  Cure  of  Hidro- 
psiohia.  Munich,  l^'l;  Onth»  .Mummies  of  Ksypt.  their 
tlricin,  Onject.  \c.,  Vienna,  18.0;  A  Journey  fruui  Cairo u> 
Jerusalem  and  back,  Prague,  1823  —  Tr. 
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rally  said  that  the  sick  arc  much  better  tended 
by  these  ladies,  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
cause  from  a  motive  of  religious  zeal,  than  by 
hired  nurses,  who  can  seldom  be  influenced  ex- 
cept by  the  fear  of  losing  their  places.  We 
visited  the  French  abbess,  and  found  in  her  a 
stirring,  bustling  lady.  She  was  writing  at  her 
table  when  we  entered,  and  left  her  papers  and 
account  books  to  receive  us.  She  told  us  we 
must  look  upon  the  institution  as  only  in  its 
infancy,  but  that  it  would  gradually  grow  and 
become  more  extensive.  I  asked  her  whether 
she  felt  herself  comfortable  in  a  foreign  country. 
At  first,  she  answered,  she  had  pined  after  home, 
and  one  day,  as  she  was  sitting  alone  in  her  room, 
brooding  over  the  many  inconveniences  of  a  fo- 
reign residence,  somebody  knocked  at  her  door. 
An  elderly  gentleman  came  in,  who  introduced 
himself  as  a  landed  proprietor,  and  b( 
inquire  after  the  circumstances  and  prospects 
of  the  institution.  "Ma  chore  mere,"  he  said, 
"you  are  a  stranger  here,  and  must  have  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  Your  undertaking 
is  still  a  young  one,  but  it  deserves  universal 
sympathy.  Allow  me  to  hand  you  this  parcel 
as  a  triflingcontribution  to  the  comforts  of  those 
under  your  charge."  Before  she  could  thank 
him,  the  stranger  was  gone,  and  had  left  a  pack- 
age containing  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in 
her  hands.  About  three  years  afterwards  she 
received  a  letter  from  a  Prince  L.,  who  expressed 
a  wish  to  establish  a  branch  institution  for  the 
poor  blind  at  Melnik.  Alter  some  preliminary 
correspondence,  she  proceeded  to  Melnik,  to 
superintend  the  formation  of  the  new  asylum, 
when  in  Prince  L.  she  discovered  the  benevo- 
lent stranger,  who  had  contributed  so  much  by 
his  benevolence,  to  dissipate  the  melancholy  of 
the  early  part  of  her  residence  in  Prague. 

She  told  me  she  often  received  visits  from 
Protestants,  like  myself,  out  of  Northern  Ger- 
man}-, on  which  occasions  she  always  enjoyed, 
in  secret,  the  timid  embarrassment,  with  which 
they  entered  a  conventual  house,  their  minds 
evidently  full  of  prejudice  and  wicked  thoughts. 
She  never  allowed  herself,  she  said,  to  be  at  all 
put  out  of  her  way  by  this,  but  spoke  with  them 
unreservedly,  and  seldom  failed  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  observing  that  her  guests  were 
gradually  inspired  with  confidence,  and  departed 
with  better  thoughts  than  those  with  which  they 
came.  And  I  must  own,  it  went  so,  in  seme 
measure,  with  me.  Some  of  the  Protestant 
scales  fell  from  my  eyes,  when  two  of  the  sisters 
entered  the  room  and  presented  themselves  to 
me,  not  as  pale,  withered,  hollow-eyed  nuns,  but 
active,  healthy,  busy  housekeepers.  One  of 
them,  in  particular,  was  full  of  life  and  bustle, 
as  she  stirred  about  in  the  kitchen  among  the 
helpless  inmates  of  the  house.  She  could  hardly 
be  said  to  have  retired  from  the  world,  she  said, 
for  she  rose  early,  and  was  hard  at  work  all  day 
long. 

The  order  of  the  Sisters  and  Brothers  of  Mer- 
cy— the  grey,  the  brown,  the  black,  the  green, 
the  blue,  and  the  red — fill  so  important  a  blank 
in  the  system  of  public  charity  in  Catholic 
countries,  that  every  one  must  wish  for  their 
continuance  until  a  better  organization  is  sub- 
stituted. In  striking  contrast,  however,  with 
these,  is  an  order  that  has  not  known  so  well 


how  to  combine  the  labora  with  the  ora,  and  was 
therefore  abolished  by  Joseph  II.  as  useless,  but 
has  been  restored  since  his  death:  I  allude  to 
the  order  of  Carmelite  nuns,  who  claim  for  their 
sisterhood  the  distinction  of  being  more  ancient 
than  any  other  in  Christendom — Mary,  Anne, 
Magdalen,  and  all  the  other  holy  women  of  the 
New  Testament  having  belonged  to  it.  The 
Carmelite  monks  assert  that  their  order  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  the  prophet  Elias  on  Mount 
Garmel,  in  Palestine,  and  that  all  the  prophets 
and  holy  men,  from  Elias  to  Christ,  had  belonged 
to  the  order.  In  the  proud  feeling  of  a  piety 
ennobled  by  such  unsurpassed  antiquity,  and 
by  their  connection  with  so  many  saints  and 
prophets,  the  Carmelites  seclude  themselves 
with  greater  strictness  than  any  other  order 
from  the  profane  world;  subject  themselves  to 
severer  rules,  and  hold  themselves  to  be  entirely 
dispensed  from  the  duty  of  doing  any  thing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Joseph  II.  closed  the  convents  belonging  to  this 
order  in  Prague  and  in  other  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  sent  the  Carmelite  nuns  back  into 
the  world.  The  nuns,  however,  even  after  leav- 
ing their  convents,  continued,  as  well  as  they 
could,  to  observe  the  rules  of  their  order,  lodged 
generally  two  or  three  together,  held  little  or  no 
intercourse  with  the  world,  and  lived  on  alms 
and  on  the  work  of  their  hands.  When  the 
Emperor  Leopold  heard  this,  he  was  moved  by 
the  tale,  and  made  over  to  them  the  Barnabite 
convent  on  the  Hradshin,  where  the  Carmelite 
nuns  have  immured  themselves,  and  shut  out 
the  rest  of  the  world,  according  to  their  ancient 
fashion. 

These  Carmelite  nuns  never  allow  any  but 
the  meagrest  food  to  pass  their  lips;  they  pray 
nisrht  and  day,  and  sleep  but  little.  They  never 
sleep  on  any  other  bed  but  naked  boards,  and 
their  only  pillow  is  a  stone.  They  wear  a  hair- 
cloth garment  next  the  skin,  and  sometimes  an 
iron  chain,  by  way  of  girdle,  with  sharp  prongs, 
that  run  into  their  flesh.  Into  the  interior  of 
their  convent  no  living  creature  of  the  male  sex 
is  allowed  to  penetrate,  and  yet  there  are  among 
them  many  delicate  and  young  girls.  .Such  was 
the  account  I  generally  heard  of  them  at  Prague, 
together  with  a  multitude  of  marvellous  and 
mysterious  particulars.  My  cariosity  was  there- 
fore excited,  and  I  determined  to  penetrate,  as 
far  as  I  could,  into  the  mysterious  recesses  of 
the  community,  and  to  obtain  for  myself  some 
authentic  information  on  the  subject.  It  was  a 
monk  of  the  convent  of  Strahoff  who  lent  me 
his  aid  and  advice.  He  described  to  me  a  door 
of  the  nunnery  where  I  might  knock,  and  to  the 
woman  who  came  to  inquire  what  I  wanted,  he 
bade  me  say,  I  was  a  stranger  who  wished  to 
see  the  holy  Mary  Electa.  This  Mary  Electa, 
it  seems,  is  the  weak  point  of  the  Carmelites, 
who  are  very  proud  of  having  her  among  them, 
and  seldom  refuse  a  stranger  the  favour  of  pay- 
ing his  devotions  to  her.  "  But,  reverend  father," 
I  replied,  "I  am  a  Protestant,  so  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  called  on  to  kiss  the  hands  or  feet  of  the 
saint,  or  to  affect  to  pray  at  her  shrine."  "  You 
will  be  asked  no  questions  about  your  religion; 
but  as  I  tell  you,  there  is  no  other  way  by  which 
you  can  obtain  admittance." 

I  went  accordingly,  found  the  door  to  which 
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I  had  been  directed,  and  knocked.    The  door 
was  opened,  and  in  a  small  vestibule  I  saw  an 
elderly  woman,  who  belonged  to  tin 
attendants  of  the.  convent,  and   who  asked  me 
what,  it  was  I  wanted.     1  replied,  as  I  had 
lit,  that  I  was  a  -  tod  wished  i 

the  holy  mother,  Maria  Ei<- 

In  the  wall,  opposite  to  the  door,  was  a  small 
opening,  and  in  this  opening  was  a  kind  of  per- 
pendicular valve,  that  tiirne'l  round,  and  through 
which  small  matters  might  he  passed  in  and 
out  of  the  convent.  Here  the  attendant  kno 
and  shortly  afterwards,  a  low  voice  was  heard 
to  inquire  what  was  wanted.  "It  is  a  stra. 
venerahle  sister,  who  wishes  to  see  our  holy 
mother,  M<aria  Electa,  and  requests  the  keys  of 
the  chapel."  "Yes,  yes,"  was  the  reply,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  a  heavy  bunch  of  ke\-s  fell  into 
one  of  the  compartments  of  the  perpendicular 
valve,  the  old  woman  who  acted  as  my  guide, 
took  the  keys,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  chapel. 
I  saw  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  chapel,  on 
eritei  ;  an  iron  railing  near  the  altar, 

behind  which  railing  some  black  object  appe, 
to  be  moving  about.  "What  is  that!"  I  asked. 
"  Behind  that  railing."  answered  my  guide,  "  sits 
our  mother,  Maria  Electa,  and  one  of  our  ve- 
nerable sisters  is  now  opening  the  shrine,  that 
you  may  see  it  the  better.  Wait  here  a  moment, 
and — "  But  I  did  not  wait.  On  the  contrary,  I 
hastened  up  to  the  railing,  which  consisted  of 
thick  iron  bars,  and  in  the  gloom  behind  them, 
I  saw  a  nun  closely  veiled,  who  was  kneeling 
before  an  old,  brown,  dried  up  mummy,  kissing 
its  hands  and  feet,  and  repeating  one  pi 
after  another.  The  mummy  was  the  Maria 
Electa  whom  I  was  supposed  to  come  in  search 
of.  'She  sat  upon  a  richly  ornamented  throne, 
and  was  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  lace  and 
tinsel.  She  was  surrounded  by  a  glass  case, 
which  the  nun  had  opened,  that  I  might  see  the 
better.  The  holy  sister  had  been  somewhat 
!"!)•_'  over  her  work,  or  I  had  been  somewhat 
quick;  but  at  all  events,  I  found,  in  spite  of  the 
severe  rules  of  the  Carmelite  order,  that  it  was 
very  possible  for  a  young  man  to  find  himself 
tete-a-tote -with  a  nun,  and  to  converse  with  her 
wilh  even  less  reserve  than  is  often  imposed  by 
the  etiquette  of  the  great  world. 

"Excuse  me,   \  <  ister,"   said  I,  ad- 

dressing her;  •'  Is  that  the  .Maria  Electa?" 

"Praise  be  to.Jesi;  Christ!"  she  replied. after 
afewiiiM>ii"iirs,  and  alter  she  had  completed  her 
prescribed  mini  -  and  prayers;  "  Yes, 

this   is  our  dear,  holy,  revered  mother,  Maria 

The  nun  was  now  standing  upright  before 
me,  and  though  she   was  wrapped   in  a  thick- 
woollen   garment,  and    her    face   was    cov< 
with  a  close   black  woollen  veil,  yet  her  i 
appeared  to  me  hands., me  and  graceful.     Her 
voice  was  remarkably  soft;  indeed,  si« 
to  breathe  and  li.-p,  rather  than  to  sneak.    This 
was  at  first  pleasing,  till  I  afterwards  observed 
that  all  the  Carmelites  have  the  same  >,,!>.  lisp- 
ing, melting  voice,  with  a  kind  of  sentimental 
whine  while  speaking,  the  H!i-ct  of  a  habit  ac- 
quired from  their  constant  praying. 

In  this  softly  breathing  voice  the  mm  told  me 
the  whole  history  of  Maria  Electa.  "She  was 
the  principal  of  our  order  two  hundred  years 


ago,  and  her  pious  and  holy  life  will  never  allow 

•i    her.     Heaven    has    miraculously 

rved  for  us    her  cherished  frame,  which 

continues  uncorrupted.     she  is  just  as  she  was 

when  living.     Her  hands,  arms,  and  lingers  are 

still  q  .    Our  holy  fa  i  her  the  1'ope  will 

then,  .ly  canonize  her,  which  has  not 

yet  been  d 

:  wish  that  he  should  do  so,  I  suppose!" 
"Oh  certainly,  we  wish   it  very  much;    and 
i  the  business  has  already  been  taken  in 
hand.     Should  we  succeed,  it  would  be  to  the 
honour  and  to  the  profit  of  our  convent.     We 
have  printed  the  history  of  Maria,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  copy  of  the  book." 

With  that  she  handed  me  a  little  book,  which 
I  squeezed  with  some  difficulty  between  the 
bars,  and  observed  at  the  same  time  that  her 
hand  was  exquisitely  white  and  delicate.  My 
imagination  immediately  pictured  to  me  acoun- 
•  ce  equally  pleasing,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  softness  and  melody  of  her  voice.  I  began 
to  relate  of  the  other  saints  and  churches  that  I 
had  seen,  and  of  my  own  erratic  manner  of  life. 
d  to  me  with  evident  interest,  and  I 
indulged  her  the  more  willingly,  that  I  might 
have  a  right,  in  my  turn,  to  question  her  a  little 
about  her  customary  way  of  living. 

"Oh,  our  life,"  said  she,  "is  glorious,  for  it  is 
devoted  to  praying  to  (Jod.  I  have  been  here 
now  for  iive  years.  I  was  born  in  Nvria,  and 
when  I  declared  my  determination  to  enter  a 
convent,  my  parents  wished  me  to  choose  one 
of  the  PB  orders.  But  I  preferred  the 

Carmelites  to  every  other,  for  only  those  who 
renounce  the  world  altogether,  can  belong  alto- 
gether to  Heaven.  I  readily  submitted  to  the 
strict  noviciate  of  thn  which  all  must 

submit  who  wish  to  be  received  as  sisters  of  our 
order.  During  this  time  we  must  pass  through 
several  ordeals,  one  of  which  is  to  abstain  for 
a  whole  year  from  all  speech,  save  to  (lod  and 
his  sarii>.  Even  our  sisters,  daring  this  year, 
speak  to  us  only  by  signs,  and  that  as  seldom  as 
posss  who,  during  these  three  years, 

have  not  constantly  manifested  a  joyful  devotion        i 
to  their  \  ed   into  the         * 

.    Those  whp,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time,  i  ••solution  fail  them,  may  retire, 

for  we  wish  to  have  none  for  out  sisters  but 
such  as  freely  and  zealously  long  to  renounce 
the  world,  that  they  may  devote  themselves  to 
prayer,  and  to  a  communion  with  th 
JVor  is  any  allowed  to  take  the  vows  helore  her 
24th  ye.ir,  for  when  the  vows  have  once  been 
taken,  ail  return  to  the  world  is  impossible." 

From   these   premises,  I  calcul,  e  of 

my  informant  to  be  under  thirty.     A  pretty  age! 
ht  I.und  a  marvellously  long  way  olf  iV"iu 
that  total   benumbing  of  the  ilesh,  which  I  ob- 
served in  the  third   personage  to  our  interview, 
the   .Mother   Elec.ta.  who  sat  enthroned    in   her 
I  inquired  whether  tht:ie  were  any 
noviee>  at  present  in  the  house. 

"  ifes,  four,  and  there  are  sixteen  sisters  of 
us." 

Sixteen  marvellous,  romantic,  and  very  me- 

.  ei>- ions  of  mind,  thought  I;  a  state 

of  thinn-.  of-whose  existence,  at  this  lime  of  day, 

many  o!  . -ur  cold  Northerns  will  find  it  hard  to 

form  a  very  clear  conception. 
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"As  sisters  too,"  she  resumed,  "we  lead  a  life 
of  constant  self-denial,  such  as  to  you,  no  doubt, 
Mill  seem  very  hard.  Seven  hours  a  day  we 
invariably  spend  in  prayer,  besides  which,  on 
certain  holidays,  we  have  prayers  and  masses 
to  chaunt  at  midnight.  During  'he  day  we  sel- 
dom speak  to  one  another,  and  only  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  we  have  one  hour  of  recreation. 
During  these  two  hours  we  visit  each  other,  and 
converse  together.  We  make  and  mend  our 
own  clothes,  and  attend  to  other  work  in  the 
convent,  endeavouring  to  do  as  much  of  it  as 
possible  with  our  own  hands. 

"Is  it  true,"  I  asked,  "that  you  wear  nothing 
but  this  coarse  garment  of  wool  or  hair!" 

"  This  is  the  only  garment  we  wear,  and  our 
food  is  equally  simple.  Meat  we  never  touch, 
but  only  vegetables,  and  fish,  dressed  either  with 
oil  or  butter,  and  water  is  our  only  drink;  but 
we  are  cheerful  and  contented,  and  it  never  oc- 
curs to  us  to  covet  any  thing  beyond  that.  We 
sleep  on  straw,  and  a  sack  of  straw  serves  us 
for  a  pillow.  Some  of  us,  however,  impose, -at 
times,  additional  hardships  on  themselves.  They 
will  sleep,  for  instance,  on  the  naked  boards,  or 
will  save  a  portion  of  their  scanty  meals,  and 
send  it  out  to  the  poor  in  the  world,  or  they  will 
pass  whole  nights  in  prayer.  In  these  exercises 
we  often  emulate  each  other,  and  think  we  can- 
not carry  them  too  far;  for,  indeed,  how  can  we 
hope  sufficiently  to  chastise  and  mortify  our' sin- 
ful flesh?" 

Good  God!  thotight  I;  and  these  sacrifices, 
these  ordeals,  are  imposed  in  a  house  sur- 
rounded by  sumptuous  palaces,  and  in  the  very 
centre  of  a  populous  luxurious  city.  Almost 
unconsciously  I  exclaimed — "But  why  do  you 
not  rather  choose  to  live  in  some  remote  soli- 
tude, in  some  gloomy  forest,  or  on  some  black 
heath]" 

"It  would  indeed  be  better,"  resumed  my  nun, 
with  her  accustomed  sweetness  of  voice,  "a,nd 
we  would  much  prefer  it,  but  we  cannot  remove 
the  convent  that  has  been  assigned  to  us,  and 
are  not  rich  enough  to  build  one  in  a  more  suit- 
able place.  Besides,  we  may  live  here  as  else- 
where, free  from  all  commerce  with  the  world, 
happy  and  cheerful,  in  perfect  concord,  and  de- 
voted to  God,  and  to  friendship  for  each  other." 
At  this  moment  there  arose  before  my  mind's 
eye,  one  of  those  crooked  little  black  things  that 
ask  questions,  and  I  began  to  think,  that  before 
my  informant  persuaded  me  of  the  cheerfulness 
and  perfect  concord  of  her  little  community,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  her  to  admit  me  a  little 
more  behind  the  curtain.  "And  you  were  right 
in  your  doubts,"  said  a  friend  to  me  afterwards; 
"the  concord,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  such  as 
might  be  expected  to  prevail  among  beings  de- 
voted to  such  constant  exercises  of  piety.  In- 
trigues and  cabals  are  of  constant  occurrence  in 
this  little  state  within  the  state,  particularly  on 
the  occasion  of  electing  their  principal,  who  is 
chosen  anew  every  'Jiird  year." 

My  gentle  Carmelite,  however,  unconscious  of 
my  doubts,  continued  in  the  same  strain.  "  Oh, 
you  cannot  imagine  how  happily,  how  blissfully, 
we  live  here,  without  a  wish  or  a  want  to  gratify. 
It  is  only  rules  so  severe  as  ours  that  make  it 
possible  to  enjoy  heaven  already  upon  earth." 
Thus  saying,  she  closed  the  glass  case  of  Maria 


E'.ecta,  after  she  had  once  more  kissed  the  hand 
of  the  withered  mummy,  and  praying  God  to 
have  me  in  his  keeping,  she  withdrew  into  the 
interior  of  the  convent.  Through  the  open 
door  I  discerned  a  long  passage,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  a  small  piece  of  ground  planted  with 
trees,  the  oily  place  whence  these  poor  crea- 
tures are  ever  able  to  gaze  upon  God's  heaven. 
God  be  with  thee,  poor  girl,  thought  I,  as  the  end 
of  her  garment  vanished  round  the  corner,  how 
grievous  makest  thou  life  to  thyself!  and  yet  has 
not  the  Lord  himself  said — "  My  yoke  is  soft  and 
my  burden  is  light!"  and  then  I  thought  of  the 
many  faithful,  pious  mothers  that  I  had  known 
without  the  convent  walls,  living  a  life  of  godli- 
ness, and  of  daily  usefulness  to  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

The  great  charm  which  convents,  particularly 
nunneries,  have  for  us,  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
vows  taken  by  those  who  retire  there,  and  partly 
in  the  unusualness  of  character  and  fortune 
which  we  presume  in  the  inmates.  Another 
cause  of  the  great  interest  we  take  in  these  in- 
stitutions, is  the  mystery  which  surrounds  them. 
TIas  charm,  so  irresistible  to  a  sober  Protestant, 
attracted  me  once  more  to  the  Carmelites,  but 
this  time  in  company  with  a  lady  of  rank  of 
Prague,  who  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  principal 
or  Oberin  Aloysia.  We  were  received  in  the 
parlour,  which  is  separated  into  two  divisions 
by  a  double  grating,  such  as  is  placed  in  all 
Carmelite  convents  before  every  window  or 
opening  through  which  the  profane  world  might 
look  into  the  dwelling  of  the  holy  sisters.  Be- 
hind this  grating  hung  a  dark  curtain  which  was 
rolled  up,  and  presented  to  us  the  principal,  and 
another  nun,  who  had  preceded  her  in  office. 
Both  were  closely  veiled,  and  my  imagination 
was  left  at  liberty  to  embellish  them  with  end- 
less charms,  of  the  existence  of  which  I  was 
not  allowed  to  obtain  any  more  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. My  companion  offered  indeed  to  ask  the 
principal  to  unveil,  and  expressed  a  conviction 
that  the  request  would  be  complied  with;  but  I 
prayed  her,  on  no  account  to  do  so,  for  I  feared, 
I  scarce  know  why,  the  dissipation  of  those 
agreeable  illusions  in  which  I  had  been  in- 
dulging. 

My  two  visits  convinced  me,  at  all  events,  that 
the  Carmelites  did  not  live  in  such  complete 
seclusion  from  the  world  as  I  have  been  told. 
The  principal  keeps  up  friendly  relations  with 
many  ladies  in  Prague,  receives  visits  from 
them,  and  accepts  trifling  presents.  Nor  do  I 
believe,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  of  my  first  in- 
formant, that  they  would  at  all  like  to  remove 
into  a  wilderness.  They  do  not  see  the  world, 
indeed,  but  it  is  something  to  know  that  the 
world  is  about  them,  and  though  they  imagine 
they  have  renounced  every  feeling  of  vanity, 
still  it  is  necessary  to  them  to  know  themselves 
admired  for  their  self-denial.  They  place  their 
solitude  among  the  princely  palaces  of  the 
Hradshin,1  as  Diogenes'  placed  his  tub  opposite 
to  the  palaces  of  the  Athenians.  The  palaces 
that  he  despised  were  as  necessary  to  his  self- 
importance  as  to  the  pomp  of  Pericles  and  Alci- 
biades.  Had  the  Athenians  all  taken  to  living  in 
tubs,  Diogenes  would  have  soon  found  his  way 
back  into  a  decent  house;  and  in  the  same  way, 
I  am  convinced,  the  Carmelites  would  not  be 
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long  in  knocking  away  their  gratings,  if  they 
hear  one  fine  morning  that  all  the  fine 
ladies  in  Prague  had  immured  themsc: 

In  Vienna,  the  Carmelite  nuns  have  not  been 
able  to  rc-estaMi-h  themselves  since  the  days  of 
Joseph,  any  more  than  the  Jesuits.  The  latter, 
however,  are  tolerated  in  several  of  the  provin- 
cial cities  of  Austria.  Prague  has,  indeed,  far 
more  convents  and  religious  orders  than  Vienna, 
or  than  any  other  city  in  the  Emperor' 
nions.  It  would  be  much  more  easy  to  enume- 
rate the  orders  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Bohemian  capital,  than  to  count  all  the  varieties 
of  religious  habits  and  uniforms  that  one  en- 
counters in  every  street. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  thing  perhaps  to 
observe  all  these  monks  in  their  cells,  but  we 
satisfied  ourselves  with  a  visit  to  the  most  im- 
portant of  them,  the  white  Premonstrants  of  the 
monastery  of  .Strahof,  which  contains  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  libraries  in  Bohemia.  This 
convent,  whose  real  name  is  Sirasha,  which  the 
Germans  have  corrupted  into  Strahof,  was 
founded  in  1140,  or  only  twenty  years  after  an 
angel  had  shown  to  St.  Norbert,  near  Coney  in 
France,  the  field  on  which  he  was  to  build  the 
first  convent  of  the  order.  In  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  the  order  possessed  two 
thousand  monasteries.  At  present  the  number 
does  not  exceed  one  hundred,  of  which  that  of 
Strahof  is  probably  by  far  the  most  wealthy. 

Like  all  the  Practitkloster,  or  convents  on  a 
'•ale  in  Austria,  Strahof  is  only  partially 
finished.  The  church  is  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
and  offers  a  painful  contrast  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  interior  of  the  library.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  this  library  must  be  inestimable,  if  all 
the  pious  texts  and  moral  precepts  with  which 
its  walls  and  columns  are  so  liberally  inscribed, 
have  not  only  served  as  architectonic  decora- 
tions, but  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  duly 
impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  the  monks. 

The  library  contains  fifty  thousand  volumes, 
arranged  with  exemplary  order  and  e! 
which  would  be  the  more  gratifying  if  there 
were  not  so  few  bees  to  collect  the  honey  from 
so  fair  a  garden.  The  thirty  monks  of  the  con- 
vent can  enjoy  but  a  small  portion  of  the  rich 
sweets  consigned  to  their  keeping,  and  the 
channels  through  which  their  fertilizing  in- 
fluence  might  be  made  to  flow  over  a  wider 
space,  require  the  bold  hand  of  another  Joseph 
to  open  them.  Ziska.  who  preached  in  the  name 
of  Huss,  and  baptized  with  fire  where  Huss  had 
come  armed  only  with  water. — Ziska  whose 
name  next  to  that  of  Joseph  II.,  is  oftenest  heard 
in  Bohemian  monasteries,  instead  of  setting  the 
garnered  sweets  free  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
would  have  stopped  them  up  altogether,  for  he 
destroyed  the  monastery  of  Strahof  as  he  had 
destroyed  many  others  before.  At  present,  how- 
ever, his  wild  one-eyed  countenance  han^s  in 
the  picture  jjallery  at  Strahof,  along  with  a  mul- 
titude of  other  historical  portraits;  indeed  I  have 
found  the  picture  cf  this  puller  down  of  castles 
and  convents,  occupying  a  prominent  ; 
nourable  place  in  the  collections  of  the  many 
Bohemian  convents  and  castles  that  I  have  had 
occasion  to  visit;  and  those  who,  if  he  were 
still  living,  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
bring  him  to  the  gallows,  now  that  he  is  not 


likely  to  do  them  any  more  mischief,  appear  to 
be  not  a  little  proud  of  the  privilege  of  counting 
such  a  dare-dpvil  among  their  compatriots. 


THE  JEWS'  QUARTER. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Prague,  boasts  of 
being  the  most  numerous  and  most  am- 

Tian  .monarchy,  and  indeed  of  all  (Ger- 
many. It  consists  of  10,000  individuals,  so  that 
it  comprises  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  city.  In  the  Galician  cities  only 
are  the  Jews  sometimes  found  in  a  greater 
proportion.  In  Vienna,  on  the  contrary,  they 
amount  only  to  one-fifth  of  the  number  P 
in  Prague,  and  if  the  greater  population  of  Vi- 
enna is  taken  into  account,  the  Jews  of  the 
Bohemian  stand  in  numerical  proportion  to 

the  Austrian  capital,  as  twenty  !• 
All  Bohemia  is  said  to  contain  about  70,000 
Jews;  one-seventh  of  the  whole,  therefore,  have 
their  domiciles  in  Prague.  All  Bohemia  con- 
tains four  millions  of  inhabitants;  consequently, 
every  sixtieth  man  in  Bohemia  is  a  Jew,  and  in 
the  capital  every  tenth.  There  arc  Austrian 
provinces  in  which  no  Jews  are  to  be  met  with. 
These  are  Austria  above  the  Ens,  Styria,  Ca- 
rinthia,  and  Carniola.  In  the  last-named  pro- 
vince, within  a  few  years,  ten  Jews  have 
established  themselves.  In  Styria  one  solitary 
Israelite  is  said  to  hold  his  residence. 

In  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  states  there  are 
at  present  652,000  Jews;  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole,  265,000,  being  included  within  Aus- 
trian Poland,  and  nearly  as  many,  260,000,  in 
Hungary.  About  one-sixth,  or  110,000,  inhabit 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  the  remainder  are 
distributed  in  small  portions,  over  the  remaining 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Thus,  in  Transylva- 
nia there  are  3.500;  in  Tyrol,  1.900;  in  Dalmatia, 
:i i-d y,  2,000;  in  Venetian  I.ombardy, 
4,000;  in  the  Military  Frontier,  400,  Ac.  < 
it  would  seem,  that  in  ancient  times,  the  Slavo- 
nians and  M ;.  have  been  most  tolerant 
to  the  Israelites,  while  the  Germans  and  Italians 
must  always  have  been  less  willing  to  admit 
them  as  residents.  The  purely  German  pro- 
of Austria  contain  only  5,000  .lews,  the 
purely  Italian  only  7,000;  whereas  in  those  pro- 
vinces in  which  the  Slavonian  and  Magyar 
elements  of  population  preponderate,  the  Jews 
number  no  less  than  620,000.  Moreover,  in  the 
German  and  Italian  provinces,  the  Ji 
yearly  decreasing  in  numbers,  although  the 
population  generally  is  increasing;  in  II 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  are  increasing  at  a 
far  more  rapid  ratio  than  any  other  class  of  the 
population. 

The  other  question,  that  which  refers  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  community  at  Prague, 
will  be  less  ea\v  to  solve;  mdee:' 

3  therebetween  diilerent  authorities,  that 

-  than  a  th< 

•tween  the  date  assigned  by  one  party, 
and  that  contended   fnr  by  those  of  an  opposite 
opinion.     The  Jews  maintain  that  their 
ment  at  Pracru-  dates  back  at  least  to  the  year 
632  of  the   ChriMian  era,  that  date  being  in- 
scribed upon   the   most  ancient  tombs: 
their  cemetery,  while  several  tombstones  are 
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still  to  be  found  inscribed  with  various  dates 
from  the  8th  century.  The  Bohemians,  how- 
ever, refuse  to  recognise  the  claim  of  the  Jews, 
and  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  stone  altogether. 
The  Jews,  they  say,  have  occupied  their  present 
quarter  only  for  a  few  centuries,  having  been 
removed  to  it,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
by  the  express  command  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
Bohemia,  who  assigned  to  them  the  locality  now 
known  under  the  name  of  Judenttatlt,  or  Jews' 
Town.  One  Bohemian  antiquary  told  me  that 
the  inscription  in  question  referred  probably  to 
the  year  1632,  and  not  to  632,  it  being  still  usual 
in  many  parts  of  Austria  to  abridge  dates  by 
leaving  out  the  first  figure,  and  to  say  for  in- 
stance, 841,  in  speaking  of  the  year  1841. 

If  the  Jews  are  correct  in  their  chronology, 
their  community  must  have  existed  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  the  celebrated  Slavonian  king.  Sarno, 
who  united  Bohemia  and  Moravia  into  a  pow- 
erful Slavonian  empire;  nor  would  there  be  any 
tiling  very  marvellous  in  supposing  that  this 
mighty  sovereign,  under  whom  commerce  is 
known  to  have  been  actively  carried  on,  should 
already  have  had  Jews  among  his  subjects.  It 
is  not,  however,  known  in  what  part  of  his  do- 
minions King  Samo  held  his  residence,  and  it 
is  only  his  successors  Krok  and  Libussa  to 
whom  credit  is  given  for  having  founded  i 
Nevertheless,  according  to  Ptolomrrus,  there1  is 
very  little  doubt  that  Marobudum,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  mighty  Marbod  and  his  Marko- 
mans,  stood  on  the  same  spot  on  which  Prague 
was  afterwards  built,  in  which  case  it  is  very 
likely  that  Samo  ruled  over  the  whole  land  from 
the  banks  of  the  Moldan.  There  would  be  no- 
thing absurd  therefore  in  supposing  that  the 
Jews  may  have  dwelt  for  1200  years  where 
Prague  now  stands,  even  though  we  may  not 
feel  disposed  to  receive  their  tombstones  as 
authentic  evidence  of  the  fact.  Nay,  it  is  quite 
possible,  that  Marbod  himself,  the  cotemporary 
of  Augustus,  as  he  adopted  so  manyth. 
the  Romans,  may,  among  other  importations 
from  Italy,  have  received  a  consignment  of  Jews 
for  the  supply  of  his  city  of  Marobudum.  A 
Hebrew  colony  may  even  have  existed  here  at 
a  still  earlier  period,  when,  previously  to  the 
Christian  era,  and  before  the  invasion  of  the 
country  by  the  Markomans,  the  Celtic  sovereigns 
held  their  court  in  their  antique  capital  Bubie- 
num,  which  must  also  have  been  situated  very 
near  to  where  Prague  now  stands,  and  probablv 
on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Bu- 
benetz.  In  this  way  the  Jews  may  have  dwelt 
in  the  country  even  before  it  was  ruled  either  by 
Germans  or  Slavonians. 

Whether  or  no  there  be  any  foundation  for 
these  speculations,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that 
the  said  Jewish  cemetery  has  all  the  outward 
appearance  of  great  antiquity,  and  belongs,  as 
well  as  several  of  the  synatrouii'-s.  to  the  most 
interesting  objects  that  a  traveller  can  expect  to 
look  upon. 

The  cemetery  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Jurtt'wfndt,  where  it  is  encircled  by  buildings 
and  narrow  lanes.  Its  form  is  very  irregular 
winding,  now  broad  and  then  narrow,  amid  the 
houses  that  overtop  Us  lofty  wall.  This  very 
irregularity  of  form  seems  to  speak  in  favour  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  place,  to  which,  through 


succeeding  centuries,  a  fragment  seems  now  to 
have  been  added  here,  and  now  there.  In  the 
central  part  of  the  enclosed  space,  the  tomb- 

s  are  crowded  together  in  a  manner  In 
saw  equalled  any  where  else.  Close  to  the  wall, 
on  the  inside,  is  a  footpath,  and  a  man  must 
walk  tolerably  fast  to  be  able  to  make  the  round 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  Jews  do  not,  as 
we,  do,  inter  fresh  corpses  in  graves  whose  for- 
mer tenants  have  mouldered  into  dust,  but  al- 
ways place  their  dead  either  over  or  by  the  side 
of  each  other.  This  practice  occasions  the  as- 
tonishing accumulation  of  tombstones,  of  which 
I  am  sure  there  are  several  hundred  thousand 
in  this  cemetery.  They  have  all  a  family  re- 
semblance, being  four-cornered  tablets  with 
neatly-executed  inscriptions.  They  stand  liter- 
ally as  closely  together  as  ears  in  acornfield.  All 
are  carefully  preserved,  though  some  have  sunk 
more  or  less  into  the  ground,  so  much  so,  that 
here  and  there  you  see  a  stone,  of  which  only  a 
small  portion  is  still  visible.  The  whole  is 
overgrown  with  elder  bushes,  that  stretch  their 
knotty  and  confused  branches  from  stone  to 
stone.  These  elders  are  the  only  trees  that 
grow  there,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  be  nearly 
'd  as  the  stones  which  they  overshadow. 
The  presence  of  the  eldertrce  in  barring-grounds 
is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  this  place,  but  pre- 
vails very  generally  throughout  Bohemia. 

Here  and  there  a  small  path  winds  among  the 
thicket  of  tombstones  and  elder  trees,  and  on 
folio-wing  it  you  come  to  small  elevated  spaces 
of  ground,  that  have  been  left  unoccupied,  and 
are  now  overgrown  with  ffrass.  If  I  were  a 
painter,  and  wished  to  paint  a  picture  of  the 
Kc  -urrection,  I  must  confess,  I  should  choose 
one  of  these  little  grass-grown  knolls  in  the 
Jewish  cemetery  of  Prague  for  the  scene,  in 
preference  to  any  other.  I  can  imagine  no  more 
picturesque  spot  from  which  to  contemplate  so 
vast  a  spectacle,  and  I  wonder,  when  we  have 
so  many  pictures  of  the  celebrated  burying- 
ground  at  Constantinople,  that  our  artists  should 
not  also  have  taken  that  of  the  Jews  at  Prague 
as  a  subject  for  their  pencils. 

The  inscriptions  are  nearly  all  in  Hebrew. 
Nowhere  did  I  see  a  Bohemian  inscription,  and 
only  here  and  there,  on  a  stone  of  comparatively 
modern  date,  has  the  German  language  been 
nsed.  The  year  is  always  at  the  top.  The 
tombs  of  those  of  Aaron's  race  are  distinguished 
by  two  hands  graven  into  the  stone,  and  those 
of  the  Levites  by  a  pitcher,  to  mark  the  office  of 
the  latter  to  pour  water  on  the  hands  of  the  for- 
mer, when  performing  their  ablutions  in  the 
temple. 

The  descendants  of  Aaron  never  visit  the 
cemetery  during  their  lives.  Any  contact  with, 
or  even  a  near  approach  to,  a  dead  body,  is  a 
pollution  for  them.  They  may  not,  therefore, 
remain  in  a  house  in  which  a  dead  body  is  lying. 
There  is  but  one  exception  made  to  this  law, 
namely,  when  the  father  of  an  Aaronite  dies,  in 
which  case  the  son  may  come  within  three  ells 
of  the  body,  and  follow  it  to  the  burving-ground, 
till  within  three  ells  of  a  grave.  The  Jewish 
laws  even  prescribe  the  distance  at  which  an 
Aaronite  must  keep  when  passing  a  burying- 
ground,  which  distance,  however,  is  not  calcu- 
lated from  the  outer  wall,  but  from  the  nearest 
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grave.  TsTow,  in  Prague,  it  happens  that  one  street 

close  to  this  \vall.  and  that  just  in  ' 
the  graves  not  only  reach  up  to  the  very  vail, 
'  so in,'  arc  even  supposed  to  lie  under 
the  pavement  of  th'>  street.     This  won 
sequeu tly,  he  a  forbidden  roa  ' 
had  not  particular  arr  • 

provide  a  remedy.     This  has  been  done  by  un- 
dermining that  part  of  the  .-in-ei.  and  ilr 
vaulted  space  thus  obtained,j»rotects the  Aaron- 
ite  against  pollution,  for,  according  to  the  law, 
one  hundred  eils  of  vaulted  deemed 

equal  to  one  thousand  filled  with  solid  earth. 

as  in  every  other  Jewish  cemetery,  a 
piece  of  ground  has  been  set  apart  for  the  in- 
terment of  children  stillborn,  or  of  premature 
birth.  In  the  course  of  time,  this  portion  of  the 
cemetery  has  grown  into  a  hill  or  mound,  eighty 
paces  lonir.  ten  paces  broad,  and  twel 
hio:h.  E/i/tt'l  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  a  child 
not  extend  beyond  the  fourth 
week',  and  Epliel  is  the  name  given  by  the  Jews 
to  this  mound  formed  of  infantine  remains. 
Close  to  this  Ephtl  are  situated  some  old  houses 
that  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  falling  in.  They 
are  propped  up  by  beams  resting  on  the  fiphel; 
thus  the  mouldering  bones  of  deceased  infants 
lend  their  support,  perhaps,  to  the  tottering  dwel- 
ling-places of  their  living  parents. 

\Vhen,  some  sixty  years  au'o,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  prohibited  all  future  interments  within 
the  walls  of  the  city,  the  Jews  had  purchased  a 
small  piece  of  land,  and  consecrated  it  as  an 
addition  to  their  cemetery.  Having  once  been 
consecrated,  though  not  one  body  has  been  in- 
terred there,  the  ground  has  become  holy,  and 
may  not  be  sold  again;  but  though  it  may  not 
be  sold,  it  may  be  let  for  hire,  and  accordingly 
a  dealer  in  wood  has  become  the  tenant,  and 
uses  the  place  as  a  depot  for  his  merchandise. 
The  whole  cemetery,  since  Joseph's  time,  has 
been  only  an  interesting  piece  of  antiquity,  .still 
no  portion  of  it  can  be  sold  or  built  upon. 

The  Hebrew  community  of  Prague  < 
high  reputation  among  all  the  Jews  of  Central 
Europe,  and  many  celebrated  Hebrew  scholars, 
many  distinguished  women,  and  many  eminent 
merchants  and  bankers,  rest  within  its  cemetery. 
The  community  of  Prai'ue  may  even  be  looked 
on  as  the  parent  hive,  whence  many  an  enter- 
swarm  departed  for  the  colonization  of 
Poland  arid  Hungary,  and  I  had  subsequent 
opportunities  of  satisfying  myself  of  the  influ- 
ence which  a  Jew  from  i  able,  even  at 
the  present  day,  to  exercise  among  his  co-reli- 
gionaries  of  Hungary. 

In  the  cemetery  of  Prague,  many  a  grave  is 
pointed  out  to  the  stramrer  as  that  of  a  man 
high  in  renown  among  those  of  his  own  na- 
tion. Amoim  oth<Ts.I  was  called  on  to 

1'itifullv-sculptured  monument  of  a  fair 
.  who  had  ris'-n  to  b»  a  ladvof  luurh  rank, 
the  wife  of   a  wealthy  Polish   Count.     There 
i  tombs  winch,  I  was  told,  belonged 
to  Levite.s  and  Kahbis  of  hi<jh  fame  and  distinc- 
tion, and  to  one  my  attention  was  directed,  as 
that  of  a  youth  who  died  some  centime 

11.    This  youth  h; 

even  in  childhood,  they  told  me,  a  miracle  of 
learningTVisdom,  beauty, and  virtue.  God  had 
endowed  him  with  the  most  pleasing  qualities, 


and  Jehovah's  spirit  hovered  unceasingly  over 
's  head.    He  was  too  virtuous,  however, 
f->r  this  world,  and  his  Creator  therefore  called 
him  away  in  his  eighteenth  year.     At  hi- 
there  were  sitrns  and  miracles,  and  the  h- 

d.    The  King  of  Bohemia  who  then 

.Ting  this,  sent  over  to  the  other  side 

of  the  river  to  demand  of  the  wise  men  among 

•  of  this  sudden  darkness, and 

was  informed,  in  reply  to  his  interrogatories, 

that  an  angelic  soul  had  just  departed  from  the 

earth. 

One  tomb,  erected  early  in  the  last  century, 
was  pointful  out  to  me  as  that  of  a  wealthy  and 
benevolent  Israelite  of  the  name  bf  Meissel. 
He  had  inherited  nothing  from  his  father,  and 
continued,  till  death,  to  be  a  dealer  in  old  iron. 
He  lived  in  the  same  modest  and  parsimonious 
manner  as  the  majority  of  his  nation;  but  with 
the  money  that  he  was  thus  able  to  save,  he 
built  the  Jewish  council-house  at  Prague,  and 
four  syn;<^>i,rues.  Six  stieets  were  paved  at  his 
expense,  and  sixty  poor  people  were  weekly  fed 
by  him.  No  one  knew  whence  his  money  came, 
or  where  he  concealed  it,  but  it  was  supposed 
that  he  had  found  a  quantity  of  gold  among  some 
old  iron  that  he  had  accidentally  purchased. 

At  present,  the  Jewish  cemetery,  like  most 
old  ruins  or  deserted  places,  serves  as  a  refuse 
to  a  number  of  thieves  and  deserters,  who  are 
often  able  to  conceal  themselves  for  a  longtime 
among  the  bushes  and  tombs.  Amoni:  the  im- 
mediately adjacent  houses  are  an  asylum  for 
young  children,  an  infirmary,  and  an  hospital. 
For  the  accommodation  of  the  children  a  door- 
way has  been  broken  through  the  wall,  and  a 
small  unoccupied  space  of  the  cem'-tery  has 
been  assigned  to  them  as  a  playground,  where 
a  shed  with  benches  and  tables  has  been  erected 
for  their  use.  I  own,  when  I  saw  the  little  crea- 
tures sporting  about  in  their  little  corn-T  of  a 
church-yard,  and  frolicking  among  the  closely- 
i  ','ravestones,  I  could  not  help  asking 
what  i.illuence  such  a  playground  was 
'  exercise  over  the  future  development 
of  their  minds.  They  were  plucking  wild  (low- 
ers from  the  graves,  and  wreathing  them  into 
garlands.  There  were  many  •  '.help- 

less little  creatures  among  them;  and,  as  1  looked 
on  them,  I  could  not  but  think  of  the  di 
fate  of  the  little  favourites  of  fortune,  whose 
lirst  totteriir..'  B    made  an,- 

parterres,  or  over  the  lawn  of  a  park.     A  sin- 
gular contrast  to  this  scene  pi<  If  when 
1  the  infirmary,  where  I  found  a  number 
of  aired  ciealnres  of  both  sexes,  who  had  com- 
-unk  into  the.  helple- 

;e  than 

•Id,  who  had   been  b"dridden 
,-  crooked,  blind,  and   . 
ore  like  a  vegetable  than  an  animnt- 

ily  siirn  of  life  mi 

her,  was  an  occasional  whining  sound.  About 
forty  old  men  and  women  wen;  coii'/hinir,  hob- 
bling, and  'jroaiiiiiy  around  us.  I 

by  a  man  >  I  •isideration  in  the 

community.    JI«-  was  saluted  by  th- 
the  house  in  a  completely  or;  They 

came  tottering  up  to  him,  ki-  nr.ent, 

"d  him  over  air!  i  by  the  title 

of  "Gracious  Master,"   and  wished  him  long 
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life,  health,  and  the  blessing  of  God.  Many  of 
these  poor  people  had  nothing  in  this  institution 
but  a  rude  couch  in  a  very  uninviting  corner  of 
a  room;  yet  they  were  unceasing  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  gratitude,  for  the  mercies  vouchsafed 
to  them,  though  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  little 
about  the  house  deserving  of  commendation 
except  the  fact  of  its  existence.  I  shuddered 
when  I  thought  how  wretched  must  be  the  dens, 
to  be  rescued  from  which,  was  calculated  to 
call  forth  such  warm  expressions  of  thankful- 
ness. In  fact,  I  believe,  that  in  the  Jews'  quarter 
of  Prague,  many  a  human  being  breathes  forth 
his  spirit  among  scenes  of  such  heart-rending 
wretchedness  that  even  an  infirmary,  such  as 
that  I  was  now  visiting,  may  still  deserve  to  be 
deemed  a  beneficent  institution,  entitling  its 
founders  and  supporters  to  the  thanks  and  es- 
teem of  every  truly  benevolent  mind.  Would 
that  they  were  more  powerfully  seconded  in 
their  humane  endeavours,  that  they  might  re- 
deem a  larger  share  from  the  floods  of  misery 
with  which  the  Judenstadt  of  Prague  is  at  pre- 
sent overflowing! 

What  a  vast  extent  of  moral  desolation  there 
must  still  exist  in  this  city,  was  made  evident 
to  me  by  the  case  of  a  human  being  whom  I 
saw  in  this  infirmary..  He  was  a  boy  that  had 
been  found  wandering  about  the  streets  of 
Prague.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  between  ten 
and  twelve  years  old.  He  was  taken  up  by  the 
police  in  the  streets,  a  wild  little  creature,  and 
unable  to  speak  or  understand  any  language. 
He  was  handed  over  to  the  Jewish  magistrates, 
who  placed  him  in  the  infirmary,  after  having 
vainly  endeavoured  to  find  a  clue  to  the  child's 
family.  The  name  of  Lebel  Kremsier  was  given 
him.  We  found  him  crouching  in  a  corner  be- 
tween a  window  and  a  large  chest.  "  He  is  wild 
and  ungovernable,"  said  the  superintendent  of 
the  house;  "  and  though  I  have  beaten  him  for 
it  repeatedly,  he  will  sometimes  jump  like  a  cat 
out  of  the  window,  and  go  hiding  among  the 
bushes  and  gravestones  yonder.  His  delight  is 
to  hunt  the  cats,  and  if  he  catches  them  he  kills 
them.  His  limbs  are  powerful,  and  his  teeta 
remarkably  strong  and  sharp.  So  saying,  the 
man  pulled  open  the  boy's  mouth,  and  showed 
us  his  teeth,  much  in  the  same  way  that  a  show- 
man at  a  fair  would  have  exposed  the  tusks  of 
some  wild  animal.  "  He  will  eat  as  much  as 
two  grown  men,"  continued  the  superintendent, 
"  but  he  is  not  at  all  dainty,  swallowing  indiffer- 
ently every  kind  of  food  offered  him.  Sometimes 
he  is  more  than  usually  wild,  and  then  he  is 
dangerous,  biting  and  scratching  all  who  come 
near  him;  me,  however,  he  never  ventures  to 
attack.  He  says  nothing,  and  if  any  one  speaks 

I  to  him,  he  merely  repeats  the  words,  like  an  in- 
distinct echo."  The  countenance  of  the  child 
was  regularly  formed,  and  his  eyes  were  full  of 
animaticn.  I  said  to  him,  "  What  is  your  name!" 
and  he  replied  only  by  imperfectly  articulating 
the  two  last  words,  "your  name."  "  Why  have 
you  no  trowsers  on!"  said  I.  "No— trow — on," 
was  the  echo  that  answered  to  my  interrogatory. 
"  Lebel  Kremsier,  are  you  not  cold]"  "  Old," 
was  the  sound  with  which  he  replied.  While  he 
was  thus  repeating  my  words,  his  face  was  dis- 
torted by  a  kind  of  smile  or  grin  that  seemed  to 


tremble  over  his  features.  I  attributed  this  to 
embarrassment;  but  my  guide  told  me  it  was 
the  effect  of  mere  terror,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  I  observed  that  the  whole  body  of  the  child 
\vas  trembling.  After  I  had  passed  on,  I  looked 
back,  and  saw  that  he  still  sat  cowering,  trem- 
bling, and  grinning. 

In  desolate  places,  among  forests  or  marshes, 
such  wild  abandoned  beings  have  sometimes 
been  found;  but  how  it  was  possible  for  a  wretch- 
ed creature  like  Lebel  Kremsier  to  grow  up  in 
a  populous  city,  is  a  riddle  I  am  unable  to  solve. 

There  are  no  less  than  twenty  Jewish  Bessa 
Mederesh,  or  houses  of  instruction,  besides  eight 
temples,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  cemetery.  The  oldest 
and  most  interesting  is  that  called  the  Altneu- 
schuk,  whose  internal  arrangements  interested 
me  the  more,  as  the  ancient  style  of  the  archi- 
tecture, and  the  order  of  divide  service  still 
observed  there,  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
instituting  a  comparison  with  the  reformed  sys- 
tem of  worship  which  is  making  rapid  way 
among  the  modern  Jews,  and  has  already  taken 
firm  root  at  Prague,  where  it  threatens  to  drive 
the  old  synagogues  and  the  old  schools  com- 
pletely out  of  the  field.  I  scarcely  believe  that 
there  is  any  thing  like  the  Altneiisc/tule  of  Prague 
to  be  found,  at  the  present  day,  in  any  other  part 
of  Germany. 

The  outside  of  this  synagogue  looks  like  one 
of  those  old  warehouses  that  may  still  be  seen 
in  some  of  our  German  cities,  that  have  under- 
gone but  little  change  since  the  middle  ages. 
Within,  the  dust,  dirt,  gloom,  and  smokiness  of 
the  whole  place,  remind  one  of  a  catacomb. 
From  the  ceiling  hangs  a  large  flag,  so  large  in- 
deed, that  it  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  sy- 
nagogue. This  flag  was  given  to  the  Jews  by 
Ferdinand  III.,  after  the  termination  of  the  thirty 
years'  war,  for  the  patriotism  and  gallantry  they 
had  displayed  when  Prague  was  besieged  by 
the  Swedes  in  the  last  year  of  the  war.  During 
this  siege,  all  the  citizens  of  Prague,  even  the 
students,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  monks,  had  fought 
bravely  on  the  walls,  and  had  even  made  sever 
ral  sorties  to  attack  the  besiegers.  In  reward 
for  their  gallant  behaviour,  the  emperor  con- 
ferred the  honour  of  knighthood  on  a  number  of 
the  citizens,  including  all  the  city  councillors, 
in  addition  to  which,  various  honours  and  im- 
munities were  conferred  on  several  of  the  cor- 
porations and  convents. 

The  Etorus  Nashim  (that  portion  of  the  syna- 
gogue set  apart  for  the  women)  is  partitioned 
off  from  the  body  of  the  temple  by  a  wall  a  foot 
and  3.  half  in  thickness.  A  narrow  staircase, 
such  as  may  be  seen  behind  the  scenes  of  a  low 
theatre,  serves  as  the  only  means  of  access  for 
the  women.  In  the  narrow  passages  surrounded 
by  walls,  they  have  their  chairs.  At  regular  in- 
tervals there  are  in  the  walls  certain  rents  or 
apertures,  about  an  ell  in  length  and  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  through  these  narrow  holes  comes 
all  that  the  female  members  of  the  congregation 
are  allowed  to  hear  of  the  word  of  God.  Here 
they  crowd  together,  looking  and  listening  down 
into  the  temple,  through  an  opening  that  would 
be  abundantly  small  for  one  of  them,  if  she  had 
it  all  to  herself.  "  They  will  hear  but  little  there," 
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I  observed  to  the  Israelite  who  conducted  me 
down  the  stairs.  ••  Oh,  quite  enough  for  women," 
was  !ii<  ii!iv.::liant  reply. 

On  the  tribune,  in  the  centre   of  the    syna- 
I  an   old    rabbi  and  preached.     II  is 

<!ind  the  tribune,  and  - 

had  even  intnidi  d  upon  the  tribune  it.seli.   Close 
before  the  preacher  sat  a  white-haired  old  man, 
wlio  appeared  to  he  hard  of  hearing,  and  stretch- 
it  to  catch  the  words 

of  the  speaker.  IS'ear  him  was  a  crowd  of 
The  preacher  was  not,  a.s  with  us,  confined 
within  the  limited  space  of  a  pulpit,  but  moved 
freely  about  from  one  side  of  the  stage  to  the 
other.  There  was  much  in  this  that  would  have 
been  highly  indecorous  to  our  Protestant  no- 
tions. As  far  as  grouping  and  outward  form 
are  concerned,  a  highly  interesting  daguerreo- 
type picture  miirht  have  been  furnished  by  the 
ubled  congregation;  but,  however  loudly  the 
preacher  \  the.  spirit  that  should  have 

given  warmth  and  life  to  his  discourse  was  alto- 
gether wanting.  His  discourse  was  the  strangest 
medley  of  German  and  Hebrew  that  I  had  ever 
heard.  Every  text  from  the  Bible  was  first  given 
in  Hebrew,  and  then  translated  into  German. 
At  one  moment  the  speaker  would  be  comment- 
ing upon  Nebuchadnezzar,  then  upon  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Titus;  then  again  he 
would  enlarge  upon  the  false  lights  of  modern 
times,  to  elucidate  which  he  would  skip  up  the 
vhole  ladder  of  history  to  the  days  of  Adam. 

The  changes  introduced  into  their  temples  of 
late  years  by  tin-  more  enlightened  Israelites, 
have  altered  none  of  the  essential  parts  of  divine 
service,  which,  in  spirit  and  form,  remains  pre- 
cisely such  as  it  is  prescribed  by  the  ancient 
law.  It  is  only  the  innovations,  that  had  crept 
in  during  the  course  of  time,  that  have  been  re- 
formed; and  m  complying  with  the  letter  of  the 
law,  they  have  endeavoured  to  avoid,  as  much 
as  possible,  whatever  is  calculated  to  offend  the 
enlightenment  of  modern  times.  Thus,  in  the 
reformed  Jewish  temples,  the  women  still  con- 
tinue to  be  separated  from  the  men;  but  by  open 
railings,  and  not  by  thick  walls.  The  ancient 
hymns  have  been  retained:  but  they  are  more 
carefully  performed,  and  a  suitable  choir  of 
singersie  maintained  for  the  purpose.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  sermon  may  be  also  little  altered; 
but  some  oratorical  ability  is  looked  for  in  the 
preacher,  who  is  expected  to  cultivate  a  purer 
style,  and  to  refrain  from  a  perpetual  repetition 

of  Hi'i 

It  was  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg  that  the  first 
associations  were  formed  amo.',  ,  with 

a  view  to  bring  about  these  reforms,  and  the 
example  was  soon  followed  in  every  part  of 
Germany.  In  Prague,  about  a  hundred  men 
joined  together,  built  a  new  ,  and 

sent  a  deputation  to  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  to 
obtain  )::•  nformatian  respecting 

the  reformed  im.de  of  worship,  and  to  select  a 
preacher  of  learning,  piety,  and  oratorical 
ability.  The  first  :  election  was  not  a  fortunate 
one;  for  the  new  teacher  obtained  but  little 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  his  (lock.  The  *>•< 
Mr.  -Sa.\,  who,  like  lii.s  pi-  .  came  from 

Berlin,  has,  however,  become  .so  popular,  that 
,  Protestants  and  Catholics  will  often  go  to 
hear  him  preach.    I  \veiit  to  hear  him  on  the 


day  kept  in  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus;  but,  unfortunately,  I  arrived 
too  late,  the  sermon  being  just  over.  The  wo- 
men, like  the  men,  were  sitting  in  the  lower 
space  of  the  temple,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  the  men  occupied  the  centre,  and  the  women 
the  side  ai.-dcs.  The  choir  was  composed  of  a 
number  of  voting  men  and  Imys,  in  a  black  cos- 

i:h  small  black  velvet  caps.     As  they 
.sung,  they  were  accompanied  by  a  .small 
anil  the  psalms  hail  been   rendered  into  a  pure 
and  well-written  German  version. 

The  reform  in  the  Jewish  temple  took  root  in 
Vienna  somewhat  sooner  than  in  Prague,  and 
is  now  extending  its  influence  from  these  >wo 

to  all  the  Hebrew  communities  of  the 

•n  empire.  Schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
institutions  connected  mere  or  less  with  religion 
will  not  fail  to  be  beneficially  affected  by  the 
movement;  which,  indeed,  they  already  feel,  as 
I  had  subsequently  more  than  one  occasion  to 
remark.  The  Austrian  government  has  tole- 
rated and  even  encouraged  these  reforms;  the 
more  readily,  as  they  have  not  hitherto  led  to 
any  religious  cabals  and  dissensions.  These 
indeed,  the  friends  of  reform  and  progress,  are 
sedulous  to  avoid,  and  for  that  very  reason  they 
always  protest  against  their  being  called  or 
treated  as  a  separate  part)'.  Nevertheless,  some- 
thing like  a  feeling  of  aversion  shows  itself  be- 
tween those  of  the  old  faith  and  the  new.  The 
Old  Jews  lock  upon  their  innovating  brethren, 
however  cautious  these  may  be,  as  violators  of 
the  law,  and  murmur  at  their  proceedings  ac- 
cordingly; but  if  the  reformers  continue  to  ob- 
serve the  same  moderation,  they  will  carry  their 
whole  nation  with  them  in  lime.  "Our  chief 
rabbi,  Kappoport,  is  an  enlightened  man,"  said 
one  of  the  reformers  to  me,  "and  in  his  heart 
he  is  certainly  on  our  side;  but  he  must  not 
quarrel  with  either  side,  and  therefore  does  not 
choose  to  pronounce  himself  too  openly  against 
the  old  ones." 

This  Mr.  Kappoport  is  at  present  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  most  highly-considered  men 
i:i  the  whole  community  of  Prague,  though  it  is 
but  lately  that  he  arrived  there,  and  that  from 
Poland,  a  country  in  which  no  one  can  say  that 
enlightenment  has  as  yet  made  any  great  pro- 

.  mong  the  Jews.  He  resided  formerly  at 
Tornopol,  in  Galicia,  but  his  reputation  for 
learning  arid  liberality  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
caused  him,  a  few  years  ago,  to  be  promoted  to 
the  post  which  he  now  holds.  I  went  to  pay 

;>ects  to  him,  and  found  him  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  learned  scribes. 

The  rabbis  in  this  part  of  the  world — I  mean 
in  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Hungary — continue  to 
live  after  the  fashion  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
East.  They  allow  the  light  of  their  wisdom  to 
-h.ne  upon  the  world  in  a  very  different  way 
from  our  learned  philosophers  of  Europe,  who, 

when  addressing  a  respectfully  listening 
auditory  from  ihe  rostrum,  are  seldom  accessi- 

he  multitude  that  stand  so  much  in  need 
of  their  instructions.  Here  the  rabbis  sit  upon 
the  open  market-place,  like  the  kings  and  judges 
in  eastern  lands,  and  in  their  houses  they  sit 
with  open  doors,  ready  to  receive  and  answer 
all  who  come  for  consolation  or  advice.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  on  the  solemn  festivals, 
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•when  the  rabbis  receive  all  who  come  to  them, 
their  dwellings  being  looked  upon,  apparently, 
on  those  occasions,  less  as  private  houses,  than 
as  places  of  assembly  for  the  whole  congrega- 
tion. The  wife  and  daughters  are  generally 
found  in  an  ante-room,  where  they  receive  the 
guest,  and  usher  him  into  the  inner  apartment, 
into  the  presence  of  the  rabbi,  who,  arrayed  in 
his  pontificals,  generally  sits  at  the  end  of  a  long 
table,  ("..circled  by  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
visitors,  strangers,  and  friends. 

It  was  thus  that  I  found  the  chief  rabbi,  Rap- 
poport,  whose  acquaintance  I  was  desirous  to 
make.  He  had  not  yet  laid  aside  the  costume 
of  the  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  sat  in  his 
arm-chair  in  a  black  silk  caftan  and  a  high  fur- 
red cap.  Israelites  from  Magdeburg,  from  Ham- 
burg, from  Warsaw,  and  from  Amsterdam,  were 
sitting  around  him,  and  other  visitors  were  con- 
stantly arriving  and  departing.  Mr.  Rappoport 
is  an  Aaronite,  a  distinction  that  carries  with  it 
privileges  far  more  burdensome  than  profitable. 
Of  one  of  these  I  have  already  spoken.  Another 
is,  that  every  newly-born  child  is  brought  to  an 
Aaronite  that  he  may  bless  it.  There  are  also 
some  Levites  at  Prague,  but  they  are  less  nume- 
rous than  the  Aarouites.  The  same  is  observed 
to  be  the  case  in  all  the  other  Jewish  commu- 
nities of  Europe;  and  this,  I  was  told,  was  be- 
cause Cyrus,  when  he  re-established  Jerusalem, 
brought  back  to  Palestine  a  greater  number  of 
Aaroniles  than  of  Levites. 

Mr.  Rapponort  told  us  that  the  Jewish  Cara- 
Ites  of  the  Crimea  and  Turkey,  had  lately  found 
a^tone,  from  the  inscriptions  on  which  they 
SOTght  to  show  the  very  remote  antiquity  of 
their  sect;  but  that  he  had  lately  written  an 
epistle  to  them  to  show  that  the  stone  could  not 
be  genuine,  as  it  professed  to  be  dated  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  at  a  time  when  that  was 
not  the  era  by  which  the  Israelites  reckoned. 
In  his  letter  he  said,  he  had  proved  to  the  Cara- 
Jtes,  that  the  era  from  which  the  Jews  originally 
reckoned  was  the  flight  from  Egypt,  with  which 
their  political  history  commenced.  This  system 
of  chronology  they  retained  for  about  one  thou- 
sand years,  when  they  adopted  the  era  of  the 
Seleucidce,  which  prevailed  among  the  Chal- 
deans, the  Syrians,  the  Persians,  and  among 
most  of  the  oriental  nations.  This  system  of 
computation  was  retained  by  the  Jews  till  about 
five  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  creation  of 
the  world  was  adopted. 

Religion  among  the  Jews  forms  naturally  a 
subject  of  constant  and  familiar  conversation, 
as  having  been  the  element  in  which  their  po- 
litical and  moral  relations  have  at  all  times 
been  developed.  We  were  led  to  speak  of  the 
subject  by  an  allusion  to  the  cherub  wings  lately 
placed  by  the  Israelites  of  Prague,  over  the  holy 
shrine  of  the  tablets  of  the  law.  I  observed  that 
these  wings  appeared  to  me  very  incomplete 
without  the  bodies  of  the  angels.  This  they  told 
me,  one  and  all,  was  a  remark  that  none  but  a 
Christian  would  have  thought  of  making;  that 
to  them  such  figures  of  angels  would  be  an 
abomination,  and  that  whenever  they  entered  a 
Christian  church,  with  its  pictures  and  statues, 
they  feit  much  as  their  forefathers  must  have 
felt  when  they  entered  the  temples  of  the  hea- 
thens. 


From  the  rabbi's  house  my  Jewish  friends 
conducted  me  to  their  council-house,  erected  by 
ths  Israelite  Meissel,  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken.  In  this  building  is  preserved  the  an- 
cient charter  of  the  community,  which  has  been 
signed  and  confirmed  by  each  of  the  femperors 
and  empresses  of  Austria.  This  charter  is  pre- 
served as  an  invaluable  treasure,  and  yet  I  be- 
lieve the  only  privileges  granted  by  it  are  such 
as  peaceful  subjects  ought  to  enjoy,  without  re- 
quiring the  security  of  the  sign  manual  of  their 
sovereigns — namely,  the  toleration  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  the  permission  to  exist.  From  the 
turret  of  this  council-house  the  whole  Juden- 
studt  may  be  surveyed,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
water,  and  on  the  other  by  a  row  of  Christian 
churches.  From  this  turret  maybe  seen  all  the 
Jewish  streets,  swarming  with  beggars,  and  all 
the  wretched  roofs  under  which  so  many  forms 
of  wretchedness  creep  for  shelter.  As  I  gazed 
on  what  I  knew  to  be  the  scene  of  so  much  suf- 
fering, the  words  of  the  prophet  Baruch  came 
into  my  mind: 

1  Therefore  the  Lord  hath  made  good  his  word,  which 
he  pronounced   against  us,  and  against  our  judges  that 
jinlaeil   Isr.u'l,    and   against  our   kings,   and   against  our 
princes,  and  against  the  men  «>f  Israel  and  Juddh, 

2  To  bring  upon  us  great  plagues,  such  as  never  hap- 
pened under  the  whole  heaven,  as  it  came  to  pass  in  Jeru- 
salem, according  to  the  things  that  were  written  in  the  law 
of  M"seti; 

3  That  a  man  should  eat  the  flesh  of  his  own  son,  and 
the  tl^sh  of  his  own  daughter. 

4  Moreover  he  haih  delivered  them  to  be  in  subjection 
to  all  the  kingdoms  that  are  round  about  us,  to  be  as  a  re- 
proach and  desolation  among  all  the  people  round  about, 
where  the  Lord  hath  KaUerM  them. 

5  Finis  we  were  cast  down,  and  not  exalted,  because  we 
have  sinned  against  ihe  Lord  our  God,  and  have  not  been 
obedient  unuThis  voice 

BARCCH,  chap.  ii. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  this  description 
has  continued  true  through  centuries,  and  ap- 
plies even  at  the  present  day  to  the  condition  of 
the  Israelites  in  every  hemisphere  and  in  every 
land. 


POPULAR  SCENES  IN  PRAGUE. 

The  Austrians  say  of  the  Bohemians  (that  is 
to  say,  of  the  genuine  Tshekhs),  that  they  are 
incapable  of  abandoning  themselves  to  any 
thing  like  a  frank,  cheerful  gaiety,  their  temper 
being  naturally  gloomy  and  reserved,  with  a 
tendency  towards  melancholy.  This  judgment 
respecting  the  Bohemians  is  so  universally 
adopted  by  the  Austrians,  that  there  must  be 
some  foundation  for  it,  for  there  is  always 
some  truth  in  the  sentence  which  one  nation 
passes  on  another.  We  will  not  at  present  in- 
quire how  the  Austrians  came  to  adopt  such  an 
opinion,  for  our  business  is  at  present  rather 
with  facts  than  speculations;  and  as  far  as  the 
city  of  Prague  is  concerned,  the  manners  of  the 
people  have  been  so  decidedly  Germanized,  or 
rather  Austrianized,  that  the  provincial  distinc- 
tions at  which  I  have  hinted  are  not  likely  to 
appear  very  evident  to  a  stranger.  A  German 
arriving  at  Prague  feels  himself  in  an  Austrian 
city;  he  hears  everywhere  the  Austro-German 
dialect;  meets  at  every  turn  some  specimen  of 
Austrian  goodhumour;  and  in  the  popular  scenes 
that  present  themselves  to  his  notice,  he  will  re/ 
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cognise  the  characteristic  gaiety  of  the  humbler 
classe>  of  Vienna;  nor  will  he,  for  some  ' 
even  detect  the  modifications  which  the  man- 
ners of  Vienna  have  undergone  in  their  trans- 
plantation to  Prague. 

I  was  (*ie  day  passing  through  the  streets  of 
the  latter  city,  and  saw  a  house-door  standing 
open.  Music  and  sonir  were  sounding  from 
within.  I  stopped,  and  saw  in  the  courtyard  a 
boy  with  a  barrel-organ,  playing  a  Bohemian 
Polka,  and  two  pretty  girls  were  waltzing  along 
the  hall  and  around  the  courtyard  to  the  accom- 
paniment which  chance  had  thus  provided. 
Their  dance  was  graceful  and  spirited,  and  I 
continued  for  some  time  to  look  at  and  enjoy 
the  scene.  As  I  went  a\vay,  I  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  remember  having  ever  seen  the  like, 
from  the  street,  in  any  other  great  city. 

Another  day  I  went  to  the  Farberinae I  (Dyers' 
Island),  to  close  the  day  agreeably  by  listening 
for  a  while  to  the  evening  music  of  the  grena- 
diers. I  came  unfortunately,  too  late,  for  before 
I  reached  the  Sperl  garden,  I  met  the  band  on 
their  return.  They  inarched  along  the  broad 
road  of  the  island,  playing  a  lively  air.  This 
already  pleased  me.  I  had  elsewhere  seen  mili- 
tary bands  break  up,  but  they  went  home  Miu'lv; 
here  they  were  marching  homeward  in  military 
order,  and  giving  one  tune  more  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  This  made  an  agreeable  im- 
pression on  me.  But  now  for  the  manner  of 
their  march.  By  their  side  went  some  five  or 
six  boys  with  torches,  and  in  front  of  the  band, 
along  the  broad  level  path  of  the  promenade, 
some  ten  or  twelve  merry  couples  were  dancing 
away  lustily.  The  band  were  playing  one  of 
Strauss's  waltzes.  These  dancers  were  not 
merely  children,  but  grown  people  were,  among 
them,  whirling  and  tripping,  in  frolicsome  mood, 
around  the  stiffly  marching  soldiers,  like  flowery 
garlands  wreathing  themselves  around  the  huge 
trunk  of  some  time-honoured  monarch  of  the 
forest.  The  bearded  grenadiers,  meanwhile, 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  gaiety  of  their  youthful  at- 
tendants, and  the  more  merrily  these  danced, 
the  more  lustily  the  others  blew  away.  The 
young  girls  seemed  indefatigable,  for  if  one  pair 
gave  in,  another  was  sure  to  issue  from  the  ac- 
companying crowd,  and  join  the  dancers.  Thus 
the  march  proceeded  along  the  whole  promenade 
of  the  Fdrlirrinnef,  and  over  the  bridge  which  con- 
nects the  island  with  the  mainland,  where  the 
roughness  of  the  pavement  put  an  end  to  the 
ball.  Here  was  another  popular  scene  that  I 
thought  well  worthy  of  being  engraven  on  my 
memory,  and  I  would  fain  have  had  a  painter  at 
hand,  to  preserve  a  copy  of  what  alibrded  me 
so  much  pleasure  to  look  on.  "This  is  really  a 
remarkable  scene,"  said  I  to  my  companion. 
"It  is  an  e  very-day  one  here,"  was  his  reply. 

That  the  Bohemians  are  passionately  fond  of 
music,  dance,  and  song,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
So  far  as  music  is  concerned,  the  world  has  long 
been  aware  of  the  fact,  for  Bohemian  musi 
are  to  be  met  with,  not  only  in  all  parts  of  l-'u- 
rope,  but  some  have  even  wandered  with  the 
Russians  into  Siberia,  to  the  very  confines  of  the 
Chinese  empire;  others  have  of  late  years  ac- 
companied the  French  to  Algiers;  and  even  in 
Syria  and  K  crypt  Bohemian  bands  are  listened 
to  with  pleasure.  Of  their  fondness  for  dance 


and  song  I  had  daily  opportunities  of  convincing 

\vhiie  at  Prague.     I  met  with  o 
where   1  .  er  have-  expected  them,  and 

'.  ^hould  not  have  met  with  them  in  any 
other  country;  and  song — ay,  and  well  executed 
— I  was  d-iily  hearing  fro  ID  cellars,  from  ser- 
vants' halls,  and  upon  the  public  street  As  to 

not  the  lowest  alehouse  in  the  city  is 
without  it. 

These  low  alehouses  again  have  quite  a  dif- 
ferent air  from  those  of  the  large  cities  that 
border  on  Bohemia, — such  as  Dre.sden, Munich, 

!.  &c.     Those  ,,f  IVagiif  have  something 

ictical  about  them.     Let  us  enter  for  in- 
stance, one  of  the  many  beerhouses  about  the 
cattle-market  of  Prague.     They  consist  mostly 
rooms  or  halls  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
:;!led   with  men  v  crm-Ms.     The  en- 
trance   is    generally   tastefully    adorned    with 
brancln  i  her  evergreens,  and  the  walls 

of  the  room  ore  often  tapestried  in  tl: 
Here  and  there  you  may  see  some  nr;u  arbours 
fitted  up  in  the  courtyards,  which  are  illuminated 
at  night.  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  Mondays 
then1  is  music  in  all  those  houses,  and  in  many 
of  thefh  on  the  other  days  also,  and  mu- 

r  an  order,  that  I  often  wondered  where 
so  much  musical  talent  could  come  from.  These 
itinerant  orchestras  of  Bohemia,  I  was  told,  had 
much  improved  of  late  years,  in  coiisequenceof 
the  revolution  effected  at  Vienna  by  Strauss, 
Lanner.  Libit/ki,  and  the  other  compo- 
popular  among  the  dancing  world.  Th< 
positions  of  these  gentlemen  require  to  he  played 
with  remarkable  firmness  and  precision;  aid 
though  in  some  respects  their  influence  may 
have  operated  very  unfortunately,  yet  I  believe 
it  has  had  the  effect,  by  exciting  emulation 
among  the  inferior  class  of  musicians  in  Bo- 
hemia, of  rousing  them  to  increased  efforts  to 
improve  themselves. 

.\dr  is  it  an  uncommon  thing,  in  the  beer- 
houses of  Prague,  to  find  singers  who  accom- 
pany themselves  on  the  harp.     They  have  in 
a  very  varied  collection  of  songs  and 

i  a.  musical  collector  might  di 
many  that  would  be  new  to  the  world  at  large. 
Their  songs  are  sometimes  German  and  some- 
times Bohemian,  and  many  that  I  heard  were 
evidently  popular  favourites,  for  I  could 
the  waiters  and  the  guests  knew  the  words  by 
heart,  and  frequently  joined  in  chorus,     s,  mis- 
times, the  whole  assembly  would  suddenly  inter- 
rupt  their  conversation,   and   accompany   the 

with  a  sort  of  wild  enthusiasm.  The 
singer  had  generally  a  table  before  him  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  on  this  table  the  little 
piles  of  copper  kreuzers  accumulated  fast,  for 
almost  every  guest,  as  he  left  the  room,  depo- 
sited his  oilerinir  unasked.  These  are  trifles, 
no  d  nibt,  but  I  believe  them  to  be  peculiar  to 

.  and  they  afford  an  insight  into  that  love 
of  sung  and  music  which  pervades  all  classes 

.ma. 
It  seems  strange  to  me,  that  after  Teniers  and 

have  immortalized  the  boorish  dances, 
the  broken  bottles,  the  black  eyes,  the  torn  hair, 
and  the  red  Bardolph  noses  of  the  Dutch  gin- 
shops,  and  that  so  delightfully,  that  princes  think 
themselves  happy  in  having  one  or  two  of  these 
coarse  bacchanalian  pictures  in  their  drawing- 
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rooms, — it  seems  strange  to  me,  I  say,  that  none 
of  our  modern  painters  should  have  attempted 
the  far  more  poetical  and  characteristic  scenes 
that  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  one  of  these 
beerhouses  of  Prague.  Imagine  the  crowded 
room  transferred  to  canvass,  the  singer  forming 
the  central  figure,  the  guests  joining  in  chorus, 
the  waiters  with  their  mugs  of  beer  snatching 
up  a  fragment  of  the  song  as  they  hasten  from 
one  customer  to  another;  the  jolly  well-fed  host 
moving  with  dignity  through  his  little  world; 
nor  must  we  forget  the  stalls  at  the  door  for  the 
sale  of  bread  and  sausages,  for  the  vender  of 
beer  supplies  not  these,  he  ministers  only  to  the 
thirst  of  his  visitors,  and  those  who  would  satisfy 
their  hunger  must  bring  their  viands  with  them. 
Even  the  coffee-houses,  which  are  numberless 
in  Prague,  whereas  in  Dresden  there  are  none, 
have  many  peculiarities;  but  they  are  all  fash- 
ioned after  Austrian  models,  of  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  I,  coming 
from  the  north,  was  struck  by  the  brilliant  man- 
ner in  which  these  places  were  lighted.  I  could 
not  at  first  persuade  myself  that  the  rooms  were 
not  illuminated  with  gas.  The  fact  is,  the  peo- 
ple here  understand  the  management  of  oil 
lamps  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  Germany. 
Something  of  this,  I  believe,  is  owing  to  the  su- 
perior quality  of  the  oil. 

"So,  now  we're  to  be  bored  about  lamp-trim- 
ming!" methinks  I  hear  some  of  my  fair  readers 
exclaim.  "Pretty  company  you  take  us  into! 
First  you  introduce  us  to  girls  that  go  dancing 
about  the  streets,  heaven  knows  why;  then  to 
the  beer-bibbers  of  the  cattle-market,  to  the  to- 
bacco fumes  of  the  coffee-houses,  and — "  No 
farther,  my  fair  censor,  pray.  Does  your  name 
happen  to  be  Anna,  or  Annette,  or  Annchen,  or 
An  nerl,  Nancy,  Nannette,Nannerl,  or  Nettchen? 
for  so  far  as  the  Austrian  eagle  stretches  its 
wings  over  the  fair  sex,  these  names  all  pass 
for  one  and  the  same.  If  any  one  of  these  names 
then  belong  to  you,  I  congratulate  you,  for  in 
that  case  you  are  most  pressingly  and  kindly 
invited  to  the  festival  of  St.  Anne,  celebrated 
this  day  in  the  charming  Moldauinsel,  and  there 
it  will  be  my  agreeable  duty  to  introduce  you 
into  very  well-bred  and  agreeable  company,  in 
which  you  will  find  all  the  pretty  Annes  of 
Prague,  a  crowd  worthy  of  all  admiration,  and 
where  you  will  find  the  popular  manners  of 
Prague  presented  to  you  in  a  totally  different 
point  of  view. 

St.  Anne's  day  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
popular  festivals  in  all  parts  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  but  nowhere  are  the  Annes  made 
more  of  than  in  Prague.  This  holiday  falls  on 
the  26th  of  July,  and  on  the  preceding  evening 
every  street-corner  is  tapestried  with  urgent  in- 
vitations to  festivities  of  every  description.  The 
tavern-keepers  and  other  masters  of  the  revels 
are  emulous  in  their  descriptions  of  the  brilliant 
preparations  made  by  them  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  all  the  pretty  Annes  in  Prague.  One 
addresses  himself  simply  to  the  "beautiful 
Annes,"  another  to  the  "charming  Annes  of  the 
Bohemian  capital,"  a  third  heads  his  placard 
with  an  invocation  to  the  "highly  respected 
Nannettes."  Accordingly,  when,  on  the  all- 
imporlant  day,  the  rising  sun  sheds  his  illumi- 
nating rays  on  the  corners  of  the  streets  of 


Prague,  those  pretty  maidens  for  whom  their 
godmothers  have  taken  the  necessary  care,  may 
behold  their  feted  name  made  glorious  in  yel- 
low, blue,  and  red  letters,  in  Latin,  Gothic,  and 
German  characters,  and  may  see  themselves 
invited  to  such  a  countless  number  of  dinners, 
suppers,  breakfasts,  rural  excursions,  balls,  and 
illuminations,  that  it  must  sadly  puzzle  them  to 
determine  to  which  of  so  many  kindly  soliciting 
admirers  they  will  extend  their  approving  smiles. 

The  beautiful  Farbtrinsel  is  always  the  chief 
point  of  attraction  on  this  day.  This  island, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  of 
public  resort  in  all  Germany,  is  not  large,  of  an 
oval  form,  about  150  fathoms  long,  and  100 
fathoms  broad,  is  surrounded  by  the  rapid  waters 
of  the  Moldau,  and  presents  its  visitors  with  a 
complete  Panorama  of  Prague  and  its  hills.  To 
the  right  you  see  from  the  Farberinsel  the  old 
city,  to  the  left  the  Hradshin  and  the  Kleinseite, 
behind  rises  the  Vissehrad,  and  in  front  lies  the 
old  Moldau  bridge.  In  the  centre  of  the  island 
are  some  elegant  buildings,  which  stand  open 
all  day  long  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers. 
In  the  rear  of  these  buildings,  he  who  feels  him- 
self disposed  for  sedentary  enjoyment,  will  find 
abundance  of  benches  and  tables  laid  out  under 
the  canopy  of  huge  spreading  trees,  and  a  tribune 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  an  orchestra 
will  seldom  be  found  unoccupied.  On  both  sides 
are  paths,  which  wind  off  among  grassplots  and 
bushes,  and  on  St.  Anne's  day,  every  place  is 
hung  with  wreaths  and  garlands,  with  here  and 
there  triumphant  arches,  illuminated  at  night, 
and  decorated  w-ith  colossal  A's  and  N's. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  host  who  farms  the 
bridge  that  leads  to  this  charming  little  island, 
has  already  taken  a  more  considerable  toll  than 
is  received  during  the  whole  twenty-four  hours 
on  any  other  day  in  the  year;  for  the  music,  on 
St.  Anne's  day,  begins  at  sunrise,  and  clos'es  not 
till  the  moon  has  vanished  on  the  following  night. 
The  greatest  throng  is  between  five  and  seven 
in  the  afternoon,  but  the  more  aristocratic  of  the 
Annes  generally  retire  on  the  first  appearance 
of  the  moon  and  lamplight. 

The  afternoon  on  which  I  found  myself  in  the 
Farberinsel,  in  honour  of  the  distinguished  day, 
was  favoured  by  the  most  delightful  weather. 
The  fair  sex  were  in  a  majority  of  two  to  one, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  number  of  Annes 
with  whom  Prague  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  blessed.  The  place  was  small  and  the 
crowd  great,  so  great  that  the  visitors  could  do 
little  else  than  move  in  slow  procession  along 
the  broad  walk  which  encircles  the  island. 

"I  can  confidently  say  that  I  am  not  -what  is 
generally  called  an  enthusiast,"  said  a  friend 
who  accompanied  me,  as  we  plunged  from  the 
little  bridge  over  the  Moldau,  into  this  stream 
of  life  and  beauty,  "but  it  does  seem  to  me  as 
if  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  I  had  never 
been  surrounded  by  so  many  angels'  heads,  by  so 
many  graceful  forms,  or  by  so  many  beautiful 
faces." — "It  is  truly  a  bewitching  spectacle," 
was  my  answer.  We  now  proceeded  to  stem 
the  current,  that  we  might  admire  the  fair  pro- 
menaders  at  greater  leisure,  and  without  making 
use  of  the  slightest  hyperbole,  I  was  obliged  to 
own  that  never  in  my  life  had  I  seen  so  magni- 
ficent a  display  of  beauty.  One  lovely  face 
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followed  another  in  quick  succession,  and  even 
I,  dull  and  unexcitable  as  I  have  often  been 
obliged  to  deem  myself,  could  not  resist  the  in- 
lliidice  of  the  scene,  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  I  felt  myself  inspired,  was  to  me  the  best 
proof  that  the  spectacle  was  one  of  unusual 
beauty.  Like  Xerxes  at  the  Hellespont,  when 
contemplating  his  numerous  array  of  soldiers, 
I  could  have  shed  a  tear  at  the  thought,  that  all 
the  loveliness  before  me  was  destined  to  be  the 
prey  of  Time  and  Death. 

That  the  little  ugly,  squalling,  red-faced  crea- 
tures (for  all  newly-born  babies  are  alike) 
should  grow  up  in  Prague  into  such  remark- 
ably beautiful  girls,  is  one  of  those  phenomena 
of  nature  which  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to 
explain.  Some  have  attributed  the  fact  to  the 
mingling  of  German  with  Slavonian  blood,  but 
this  the  Slavonians  protest  against  most  loudly, 
telling  you  that  in  the  villages  of  the  interior, 
where  no  such  mixture  of  the  races  has  taken 
place,  much  finer  specimens  of  female  beauty 
are  to  be  found,  than  in  any  of  the  frontier  dis- 
tricts. The  members  of  the  Bohemian  Patriotic 
Association  boast,  moreover,  that  by  far  the 
richest  display  of  beauty  is  to  be  seen  at  their 
halls,  where  nothing  but  Bohemian  is  ever 
spoken,  and  where,  consequently,  the  bulk  of 
the  company'  must  be  genuine  Slavonian;  nay, 
even  the  far-famed  beauty  of  the  Hungarian 
ladies  is  attributed  by  these  zealous  patnufs  to 
the  mixture  of  Slavonian  blood  with  that  of  the 
original  races.  The  theory  is  not  one  that  I 
would  at  once  reject  as  absurd.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  often  fancied,  in  the  course  of  my  subse- 
quent wanderings,  that  I  saw  reason  to  believe 
there  was  some  ground  for  it.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  Prague  is  decidedly  a  very  garden 
of  beauty.  For  the  young  ladies  of  1841,  I  am 
ready  to  give  my  testimony  most  unreservedly, 
and  many  an  enraptured  traveller  has  left  us  his 
boolcs  as  living  witnesses  to  the  loveliness  of 
the  grandmothers  and  great  grandmothers  of  the 
present  generation.  The  old  chronicler,  Ham- 
merschmidt,  and  his  contemporaries,  dwell  with 
equal  pleasure  on  the  sweet  faces  that  smiled 
upon  them  in  their  days,  and  the  picture  gallery 
of  many  a  Bohemian  castle  is  there  to  testily  to 
the  truth  of  their  statements.  One  witness  there 
is  to  the  fact,  whose  right  few  will  question  to 
decide  on  such  a  point.  Titian,  who  studied 
the  faces  of  lovely  women  for  ninety-six  years, 
and  who.  while  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  spent 
live  years  in  Germany,  tells  us,  it  was  among 
the  ladies  of  Prague,  that  he  found  his  idinl  of 
a  beautiful  female  head.  If  we  go  back  beyond 
the  times  of  Titian,  we  have  the  der!ani'i<'ii  of 
Charles  IV.  that  Prague  was  a  horlns  deKdarum, 
and  whoever  has  read  the  life  of  that  emperor, 
will  scarcely  doubt  that  beautiful  women  must 
have  been  included  in  the  delights  of  a  capital 
so  apostrophized.  Nay,  the  time-honoured  no- 
bility of  the  beauty  of  Prague,  may  be  said  to 
go  back  evn  to  the  earliest  tradition,  where  we 
find  it  celebrated  in  the  legends  of  Libussa  and 
Vlasta,  and  the  countless  songs  composed  in 
honour  of  the  Deviy  Xlavtnxkt  or  Tshekhian 
damsels. 

I  own  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it 
was  possible  for  Przctnysl  to  reject  the  overtures 
of  his  fair  Bohemians,  and  how  he  could  find  it 


in  his  heart  to  \vage  against  them  the  barbarous 
Avar  that  has  since  become  so  famous  in  history. 
I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  his  first  enterprises 
against  them  should  have  been  marked  by  such 
singular  failure.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  two 
thousand  Nancies  and  Nannettes  whom  I  saw 
assembled  on  the  Farberimel  had  taken  it  sud- 
denly into  their  heads  to  get  up  an  insurrec- 
tion, and  intrench  themselves  within  their  little 
island,  any  army  that  the  Emperor  could  have 
sent  against  them,  would  have  been  much  more 
likely  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  besieged, 
than  to  turn  their  murderous  artillery  against 
such  a  garden  of  loveliness,  or  to  flesh  their 
bright  swords  among  the  Vienna  shawls  and 
French  silks  that  were  paraded  so  bewitchingly 
before  my  eyes. 

By  the  time  that,  stemming  this  tide  of  beauty, 
we  had  made  the  round  of  the  island  some  three 
or  four  times,  night  had  stolen  upon  us,  though 
to  do  him  justice,  Helios  was  in  no  hurry  to  run 
away  from  so  fair  a  scene, but  seemed  to  linger 
long,  unM'illing  to  depart,  before  he  could  make 
up  his  mind  to  consign  himself  to  the  accus- 
tomed embraces  of  Thetis.  The  fireworks  had 
to  wait  long  before  it  was  sufficiently  dark  for 
the  proper  display  of  the  rockets  and  Chinese 
fire  that  were  intended  to  blaze  in  honour  of  the 
da}r,  and  when  they  were  let  off,  they  turned  out 
to  be  very  little  worthy  of  being  waited  for;  but 
the  music  of  the  Bohemian  palftcu  and  redm-aks 
compensated  for  the  failure  of  the  fireworks. 
The  whole  festivity'  closed  with  a  "  splendid 
supper,"  at  which  I  found  it  impossible,  either 
for  money  or  fair  words,  to  obtain  the  slightest 
particle  of  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink. 

From  the  delightful  promenade  of  the  Farbe- 
n'w.W,  I  went  to  one  of  the  popular  bal!>. 
at  the  twelve  dancing-rooms  at  Prague.  These 
rooms  are  never  closed  on  Sun.-lays  or  holidays, 
but  on  this  day  they  had  recommended  them- 
selves to  public  favour  with  even  more  than 
wonted  assiduity.  I  extended  my  patronage  to 
an  establishment  of  which  the  host  recommend- 
ed himself  by  a  feeling  of  "Veneration  for  all 
Nannettes."  The  classes  represented  in  this 
ball-room  belonged  to  the  humbler  section  of 
the  middle  orders,  and  I  am  sorry  to  be  < 
to  own  that  I  found  neither  the  Bohemian  beauty 
nor  the  Austrian  merriment  that  I  had  looked 
for.  There  is  something  repulsive  in  the  im- 
pression produced  by  an  assemblage  in  which 
we  find  the  costume  of  the  cultivated  c 
copied  with  great  precision,  but  from  which  the 
manners  and  conversation  of  refined  life  are 
entirely  excluded.  In  proportion  as  the  fashions 
and  habits  of  the  great  are  imitated  by  the  little 
world,  will  all  originality,cheer(ulness, and  fun, 
be  extirpated  from  among  us. 


THE  NATIONAL  MOVEMENT  AMONG 
THE  BOHEMIANS. 

One  of  my  first  walks  in  Prague  was  to  a 
Tshekhian  bookshop,  and  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Patriotic  Association.  I  was  anxious  to  see 
what  new  blossoms  the  Bohemian  tree  had  shot 
forth,  and  what  ancient  fruits  it  had  garnered 
up.  The  shop  in  which  the  literary  novelties 
of  Bohemia  are  offered  to  a  patronizing  public, 
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is  situated  in  a  narrow  gloomy  lane,  and  the 
man  who  owns  the  shop,  and  is  the  chief  pub- 
lisher of  modern  Bohemian  literature,  is  a  Ger- 
man. His  shop  is  small,  but  is  often  visited  by 
the  young  patriots, — the  advocates,  the  students, 
and  the  literati, — who  go  there  to  turn  over  his 
Bohemian,  Illyrian,  Polish,  and  Russian  books, 
and  sometimes  to  buy  them.  All  these  Slavo- 
nian languages  are  at  present  studied  with  great 
zeal  by  the  Bohemian  patriots;  and  it  is  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  that  in  Russia,  also,  there  is 
at  present  quite  a  rage  for  the  study  of  Bohe- 
mian, Polish,  and  Illyrian.  For  Russian  books, 
I  was  told,  there  was  a  frequent  demand,  but 
they  were  difficult  to  obtain.  It  has  long  been 
customary  among  the  young  men  at  Prague  to 
study  Russian,  which  they  acquire  with  little 
trouble,  and  which  many  find  of  great  advantage, 
numbers  of  young  Bohemian  physicians  emi- 
grating yearly  to  Russia,  where  their  familiarity 
with  the  Slavonian  languages  facilitates  their 
advancement.* 

Bohemian  literature  works  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  ftnir  countries:  Bohemia,  Moravia,  a 
part  of  Silesia,  and  the  country  of  the  Slovaks 
in  Hungary.  For  this  reason  the  Bohemian 
journals  (the  VtagH.mil  for  instance)  point  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  world,  or  more  properly 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  paper,  with  the  four 
words:  S/rzan, —  Czech, —  S/iirak, — Mm-nvnn, — 
(the  Silesian, — the  Bohemian, — the  Slovak, — 
and  the  Moravian ). 

Among  the  new  publications  of  1841, 1  was 
shown  the  Semski  Sud,  or  the  Old  Law  of  Bo- 
hemia. The  Austrian  censors  were  long  before 
they  could  be  induced  to  accord  the  Imprimatur 
to  this  work,  on  account  of  some  severe  articles 
which  it  contains  against  the  Germans,  but  the 
censorship  is  becoming  more  indulgent  now, 
and,  with  a  few  omissions,  the  book  has  been 
allowed  to  walk  forth  into  the  world.  The 
Bohemians,  therefore,  may  again  sing  in  the 
words  of  the  famous  old  poem,  the  Judgment  of 
Libussa: — 

Shameful  'twere  from  Germans'  laws  to  borrow, 
Laws  we  have  ourselves  of  holy  statute 
Brought,  in  ilavs  of  yore  by  our  good  fathers 
To  this  land  of  blessing  t 

Twenty  years  ago,  nay,  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
literature,  that  is  the  living  literature  of  Bohe- 
mia, was  perfectly  insignificant.  At  that  time 
little  was  spoken  or  heard  of  the  Slavonians 
living  under  German  domination.  Some  of  our 
travellers  of  the  last  century  carried  their  sim- 
plicity so  far,  as  to  express  surpise  in  their  i 
printed  books,  at  finding  the  country  people  of 
Bohemia  speaking  a  dialect  altogether  unintel- 
ligible to  a  German.  Some  very  learned  people 
had  only  an  indistinct  notion,  that  in  some  parts  i 

*  The  various  Slavonian  dialects  (Russian,  Polish,  Bo-   i 
hemian,  Illyrian,  &c  )  bear  so  strong  a  resemblace  to  each    j 
other,  that  the  peasants  of  one  of  these  countries  can  usu-    : 
ally  make  himself  understood  to  those  of  all  the  rest.    The   ' 
grammatical  acquirement  of  the  Russian  language  must, 
therefore,  be  an  eusy  task  to  a  well  educated  Bohemian. — 
Tr. 

t  Bohemian  poetry,  like  that  of  most  of  the  Slavonian 
languages,  is  destitute  of  rhyme,  a  deficiency  the  less  felt 
on  account  of  the  distinct  measure  of  time  which  prevails 
in  the  Bohemian  words,  and  which  makes  it  more  easy  to 
adapt  the  Roman  and  Greek  rhythm  to  the  versification  of 
this  than  of  any  other  modern  language. —  Tr. 


of  Germany  the  population  was  of  Slavonian 
origin.  Bohemian  literature,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  sunk  to  a  level  about  as  low  as  that  of  the 
Lettes  and  Esthonians  in  the  Baltic  provinces 
of  Russia,  and  was  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  popular  ballads.  Things  have  changed  since 
then,  and  the  Bohemians  go  so  far  now  as  to 
take  it  very  much  amiss  when  they  read  in  a 
German  book,  that  "  Prague  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  towns  in  Germany."  The  cuckoo, 
they  say,  might  just  as  well  call  the  nest  his 
own,  from  which  he  has  just  expelled  the  linnet, 
as  the  Germans  call  Prague  a  German  city, 
seeing  it  was  built  by  the  Tshekhs;  but  here  I 
would  humbly  remark,  that  the  cuckoo  would 
play  a  less  odious  part  in  our  books  on  natural 
history,  if  after  taking  possession  of  another 
bird's  nest,  he  were  to  embellish  and  beautify 
it  as  the  Germans  have  done  by  Prague.  The 
fact  is,  the  whole  of  Bohemia  is  still  a  disputed 
territory  between  the  Germans  and  the  Slavo- 
nians. The  Germans  maintain  it  was  origin- 
ally a  German  land,  or,  at  least,  that  it  was 
inhabited  by  the  Germans  four  hundred  years 
before  the  Tshekhs  came  into  the  country;  but 
the  Tshekhs  (see  Palazky's  History  of  Bohe- 
mia) say — "You  Germans  took  the  country 
from  the  Boyers,  and  held  it  by  no  other  right 
than  that  of  the  sword.  By  the  sword  you  won 
it,  and  by  the  sword  you  lost  it  again,  and  for 
eight  hundred  years  we  held  it  against  you." 
To  this  we  Germans  may  reply: — "  But  we  have 
aeain  won  the  mastery  of  the  land  from  you 
with  the  sword,  and  we  have  triumphed  over 
you  yet  more  by  the  energy  of  our  civilization. 
Here  are  two  swords  for  one,  and  as  ancient 
and  modern  lords  we  have  the  most  perfect  right 
on  our  side;  so  we  shall  continue  to  call  Bohe- 
mia a  German  land,  in  right  of  our  sword,  our 
civilization,  and  our  industry, — a  German  land, 
in  which  the  intruding  Tshekhs  are  condemned 
to  plough  our  fields."* 

Till  very  lately,  there  had  existed  no  good  Bo- 
hemian dictionary;  but  this  want  has  now  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  Jungmann,  who,  though  a  Ger- 
man by  name,  is  said  to  be  a  very  zealous  Bo- 
hemian patriot.  His  dictionary  was  the  work 
of  several  years,  and  has  been  published  at  his 
own  expense.  He  is  even  said  to  have  sold  a 
vineyard,  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  undertaking. 
The  publication  commenced  in  1 836,  and  is  no w 
complete.  I  was  not  so  much  surprised  at  the 
sacrifices  made  by  the  patriot  scholar,  as  at  the 
backwardness  of  other  patriots,  to  assist  him 
in  his  undertaking.  One  might  almost  be  led 
from  this  to  believe  what  a  Bohemian  once  said 
to  me,  in  speaking  of  the  great  movement  and 
excitement  among  the  Bohemian  patriots. 

"  It  is  a  kind  of  luxury,"  said  he,  "  in  which 
a  few  idle  young  men  indulge,  and  in  which 
they  are  encouraged  by  the  professors  and  anti- 
quaries; but  it  is  no  movement  originating  in 
the  wants,  or  emanating  from  the  wishes,  of  the 
people.  All  that  is  eminent  with  us  is  German. 


*  Bohemia  can  scarcely  be  said  to  owe  much  civiliza- 
tion to  Germany.  When  the  country  passed  under  the 
domination  of  the  house  of  Austria,  there  was  no  other 
country  that  stood  histier  in  point  of  civilization.  If  the 
Bohemians  have  since  fallen  into  the  rear  of  the  "  march 
of  improvement,"  Austrian  oppression,  and  particularly 
the  unrelenting  barbarity  with  which  the  Protestant,  reli- 
gion was  extirpated,  must  bear  the  blame. —  Tr. 
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Our  men  of  education  read  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
in  preference  to  any  other  writers;  every  offi- 
cial man,  down  to  the  humblest  cierk,  writes 
and  speaks  German;  and  as  every  Bohemian 
feels  that  he  cannot  get  on  in  the  world  without 
a  knowledge  of  German,  he  seeks  to  learn  it 
himself,  and  teach  it  to  his  children,  and  has  no  I 
time  to  trouble  himself  about  the  fantastic  vi-  \ 
si, ins  of  the  Tshekhian  patriots.  Besides,  the 
German  language  is  taught,  ex^ifficio,  in  every 
school,  and  many  of  our  gentry  do  not  even  uu-  ; 
d.T.-tand  the  pjttois  of  the  country.  With  all 
these  mighty  agents  at  work,  what  avail  the 
efforts  of  a  few  enthusiasts!  The  government, 
meanwhile,  feels  itself  strong  enough  to  let  the 
Tshekhian  party  go  their  own  way.  Foreign-  • 
ers,  moreover,  are  deceived,  if  they  attribute  to  ' 
politics  all  that  is  done  here  in  the  way  of  Sla-  ; 
vonian  investigation.  The  inquiring  spirit  of  j 
the  time,  the  revived  fondness  of  every  thing 
that  tends  to  the  illustration  of  antiquity,  has  led 
to  similar  efforts  in  other  countries,  as  well  as 
in  those  inhabited  by  Slavonians.  Every  pro- 
vince in  Europe  has  been  burnishing  up  its  re- 
collections; every  city  has  been  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  its  chronicles,  and  repairing  its  cathe- 
dral or  its  town-house.  JN'ot  only  the  Slavonian 
provinces,  but  all  the  provinces  of  Austria, 
have  been  collecting  their  antiquities,  dusting 
their  records,  and  new  binding  their  chroni- 
cles. The  same  has  been  done  in  the  provinces 
of  Prussia,  and  indeed  in  the  provinces  of  al- 
most every  European  country.  We  have  seen 
Ossian's  literature  rescued  from  its  tomb  in 
Scotland,  and  in  Germany  we  have  seen  Voss 
writing  poems  in  Plait  Deutsch;  we  have  seen 
Westphalian,  Saxon,  and  Brandenburg  Asso- 
ciations, not  to  speak  of  hundreds  of  other 
provincial  societies;  an!  thus  the  fashion  has 
reached  Bohemia  at  last.  It  is  not  any  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Western  Slavonians  to 
accept  the  fraternization  offered  them  from  the  j 
East,  that  has  led  to  all  these  Slavonian  jour- 
nals, grammars,  dictionaries,  and  poetical  an- 
thologies. In  England,  and  even  in  France, 
books  and  newspapers  have  been  printed  in  the 
local  dialects,  and  so  in  Russia  have  works  been 
of  late  published  in  Lettish  and  Esthonian,  lan- 
guages of  which,  sonic  years  ago,  no  cultivated 
man  made  use,  unless  perhaps  in  the  pulpit. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  provincial,  litera- 
ry, and  patriotic  movements  in  the  Slavonian 
provinces  of  Austria,  acquire  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter from  the  spirit  of  Panslavismus,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  heard  of  late  years,  donation, 
wink-,  yet  a  breath  of  life  is  in  it,  become.-  P9COO- 
cil'-.l  i  i  the  loss  of  its  independence;  and  though 
the  Bohemians,  the  Slovaks,  and  the  other  Sla- 
vonians, would  do  belter  to  attach  themselves 
more  and  more  to  the  mild  sceptre  of  Austria, 
than  to  .stretch  out  their  hands  after  the  ques- 
tionable independence  which  M-CUIS  in  1> 
them  In  >m  the  K^t,  yet  mil  ions,  like  individuals, 
are  not  exempt  from  a-'t-  ni  lolly,  prejudicial  to 
others  as  to  themselves;  and  for  their  (,\vn  sake, 
therefore,  as  well  as  for  Austria's,  the  Bohe- 
mians must  be  watched.  The  classes,  how- 
ever, which  have  most  influence  in  the  country, 
are  the  least  disposed  to  sympathize  with  Rus- 
sia. The  clergy  and  the  nobility  know  how 
little  they  would  be  likely  to  gain  by  exchanging  [ 


the  sovereignty  of  Austria  for  that  of  Russia. 
Recent  events  in  Poland  have  likewise  much 
contributed  to  cool  the  enthusiasm  formerly  ma- 
nifested for  Russia.  The  less  instructed  Bohe- 
mians, indeed,  look  upon  much  that  they  hear 
of  Russia  as  mere  German  calumnies;  but  those 
among  us  who  stand  higher,  have  had  opportu- 
nities, many  of  them,  of  seeing  witli  their  own 
eyes.  In  short,  should  it  ever  come  to  a  struggle 
between  the  Slavonian  and  Gentian  elements, 
the  Tshekhs,  in  spite  of  their  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  will  be  found  fighting  on  the  side  of 
the  Germans, audit  will  be  for  their  own  advan- 
tage to  do  so." 

In  the  museum  of  the  Bohemian  Patriotic 
Association,  on  the  Hradshin,  whither  I  went 
in  company  with  a  learned  and  highly  esteemed 
Bohemian,  nothing  interested  me  more  than  the 
collection  of  coins.  Though  not  so  complete  as 
the  Bohemian  antiquaries  wish,  it  is  by  far  the 
richest  Bohemian  collection  in  existence,  and 
consists  exclusively  of  national  coins,  those 
merely  put  into  circulation  by  the  Boyers,  the 
Markomans,  and  the  Romans,  being  excluded. 
There  are  old  Tshekhian  coins  of  a  period  far  an- 
tecedent to  the  Christian  era; — these  are  rudely 
fashioned  pieces  of  gold,  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
modern  buttons.  In  the  early  period  of  Christian- 
ity, when  it  was  still  uncertain  whether  Bohemia 
would  be  brought  within  the  influence  of  By- 
zantine or  Roman  civilization;  the  coins  of  the 
country  seem  to  have  had  a  decidedly  Byzantine 
character.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  Hun- 
garian invasions  had  cut  Bohemia  off  from  the 
Byzantine  world,  the  coinage  assumed  an  Ita- 
lian or  rather  a  Florentine  character.  On  the 
Florentine  ducats  coined  in  Bohemia,  may  be 
seen  the  Florentine  St.  John,  with  a  small  Bo- 
hemian St.  John  by  his  side,  in  the  same  way 
as  during  their  revolution  of  1831,  the  Poles 
coined  Dutch  ducats,  on  which  a  diminutive 
Polish  eagle  appears  by  the  side  of  the  Batavian 
knight. 

As  we  reach  less  remote  ages  we  may  ob- 
serve alternate  advances  and  retrogressions  in 
the  arts.  The  cultivated  aur<'  of  Charles  IV., 
and  the  fanatic  century  of  the  art-destroying 
Hussites,  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  little 
glittering  denarii  and  ducats,  dollars  and  brac- 
t'-a:i.  Coins  niav  likewise  be  seen  here  of  all 
the  great  Bohemian  families  that,  at  various 
.  have  enjoyed  the  privilege.  Among  these 
families  the  mo-t  distinguish^!  ;ire  the  Schlicks, 
the  RoM'iilieix's,  and  the  Waldsteins,  or  Wal- 
lensti-ins,  as  Schiller,  for  the  convenience  of  his 
rhythm,  has  thought  proper  to  call  them.  Of 
the  \Valdstein  familv,  however,  none  have  ex- 
•il  the  riijht  of  eoina-jv  sine'-  the  days  of 
thi'ir  '_'rr;u  ancestor,  of  whom  soni"  very  beau- 
tiful gold  coins  still  exi.st.  The  Counts  of 
Srhlick  exercised  the  privilege  longer  lhaa  any 
other  of  the  old  Bohemian  families.  Coins  of 
a  very  recent  date  maybe  seen  with  their  effigy. 
Their  celebrated  silver  mines  at  Joachimsberg 
were  so  productive,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  they  coined  what  were  called 
Joachiifutftater,  which  weighed  a  full  ounce, and 
which  may  still  be  found  in  circulation  in  Rus- 
sia, \vliere  they  are  known  sometimes  by  the 
name  of  Thuleri,  and  sometimes  by  that  of 
YefimkL 
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A  peculiar  kind  of  Bohemian  coinage  are  the 
royal  Rechfnpfennige,  or  counters.  Among  the 
various  public  departments  of  the  Bohemian 
government,  it  seems  to  have  been  usual  from 
the  earliest  period  to  have  employed,  for  ba- 
lancing public  accounts,  a  certain  coin  which 
may  be  looked  on  in  the  light  of  a  copper  re- 
presentative of  a  certain  amount  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver. These  arbitrary  coins  circulated  only  from 
one  public  department  to  another.  The  noble 
families  in  Bohemia  appear  to  have  adopted 
this  custom,  and  coined  similar  copper  counters 
for  the  convenience  of  the  various  departments 
of  government  on  their  estates.  The  collection 
of  the  Patriotic  Association  is  richly  provided 
with  various  specimens  of  these  royal  and  lordly 
counters. 

The  Bohemian  lion,  with  a  crown  on  his 
head,  with  his  two  tails,  and  walking  erect  on 
his  hinder  feet,  is  to  be  seen  on  all  Bohemian 
coins,  even  on  most  of  those  struck  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  house  of  Habsburg.  Under  Maria 
Theresa  the  lion  becomes  less  omnipresent. 
The  latest  ducats  that  bear  the  effigy  of  the 
royal  beast  are  those  of  1780.  It  was  on  the 
large  silver  money  that  he  first  resigned  his 
crown.  On  the  smaller  silver  coins  he  conti- 
nued to  hold  his  state  throughout  the  whole  of 
Joseph  II.'s  reign,  but  since  then  the  whole 
coinage  has  been  purely  Austrian. 

Of  all  joyful  and  deplorable  events  in  Bohe- 
mian history,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  desire 
to  preserve  the  recollection  by  means  of  silver 
and  gold  medals.  Thus  we  have  medals  of 
Huss,  who,  as  the  inscriptions  inform  us,  was 
burnt  at  Constance  in  violation  of  public  faith. 
Frederick  of  the  Palatinate  has  also  not  failed 
to  leave  golden  and  silver  monuments  of  his 
brief  and  disastrous  sojourn  in  Bohemia.  Close 
to  these,  and  adorned  with  ominous  inscriptions 
lie  the  medals  struck  by  Ferdinand  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  sanguinary  victory  on  the  White 
Mountain.  In  honour  of  the  victory,  Ferdinand 
erected  on  the  mountain  a  church,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  under  the  founda- 
t'on-stone  a  very  large  gold  medal  was  depo- 
sited. At  a  subsequent  period,  Joseph  demo- 
lished this  church,  and  the  medal,  being  found, 
was  sent  to  Prague,  and  came,  in  due  time,  to 
the  museum  of  the  Patriotic  Association.  On 
one  side  is  a  view  of  the  conquered  city  of 
Prague,  over  which  is  seen  hovering  the  image 
of  Maria  de  Victoria  in  albo  Monte,  with  the  in- 
scription Reddite  ergo  qnue  stint  Cae.taris  Caesari, 
et  (juae  stint  Dei  Deo.  Christ  little  thought,  when 
he  pronounced  those  words,  that  they  would  be- 
come one  day  in  the  mouth  of  an  imperious 
victor,  a  symbol  of  terror  to  millions  of  human 
beings.  Ferdinand,  as  we  are  told,  saw  a  vision 
the  night  before  the  battle.  Our  Saviour,  it  is 
said,  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  said  to 
him,  "Ferdinand,  I  will  not  forsake  thee."  To 
this  vision  allusion  is  made  on  the  reverse  of 
the  medal  on  which  is  represented  a  crucifix, 
whence  rays  of  light  shine  on  the  emperor,  who 
kneels  before  it,  and  underneath  are  the  words, 
"  Ferdinands,  ego  te  nnn  deseram."  It  seems 
strange  that  after  he  had  made  so  unchristianlike 
a  use  of  his  victory,  our  Lord  did  not  again  ap- 
pear to  him  in  a  vision,  and  say  to  him,  "Seel 
tu,  Ferdinands,  me  et  rneos  deseruistl. 


After  the  Battle  on  the  White  Mountain,  Ger- 
manism became  so  impressed  on  Bohemia,  that 
many  Bohemian  families  Germanized  the  Sla- 
vonian names  they  had  borne  till  then.  Thus 
the  family  from  which  had  issued  the  celebrated 
St.  John  of  Nepomuk  or  Nepomucenus,  bore 
originally  the  Slavonian  name  Hassil.  Nepo- 
muk is  a  small  town  in  Bohemia,  and  the  bishop, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  his  day,  was  called 
John  Hassil'of  Nepomuk,  and  sometimes,  for 
greater  brevity,  John  Nepomuk.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  the  White  Mountain,  the  Hassils  trans- 
lated their  name  into  German,  and  called  them- 
selves Loeschner.  Many  of  the  nobles,  however, 
had  Germanized  their  names  long  before  the 
catastrophe  of  the  White  Mountain.  Instances 
of  the  kind  occurred  during  the  reigns  of  Charles 
IV.  and  his  son  Venzeslaus.  Du  ring  their  reigns, 
many  castles  were  built  on  mountains  and  rocks, 
according  to  the  German  fashion,  whereas  the 
ancient  Bohemians  had  been  accustomed  to 
build  for  greater  strength  among  marshes  or  on 
the  banks  of  rivers.  These  castles,  built  after 
German  fashion,  received  also  German  names, 
ending  generally  in  berg  or  burg,  and  the  fami- 
lies began  to  be  called  after  their  castles.  In 
this  way  the  family  of  Vitkovy  came  to  be  the 
family  of  Rosenberg,  the  house  of  Dipolditz 
changed  into  the  house  of  Riesenburg,  Ransko 
was  metamorphosed  into  Waldstein,  and  Divis- 
hovzi  into  Sternberg,  and  all  these  families  be- 
came much  more  famous  under  their  German 
than  they  had  ever  been  under  their  Slavonian 
Jirmas.  The  Bohemian  patriots  claim  all  these 
families  as  genuine  Slavonians;  maintaining 
that  a  Slavonian  is  no  more  a  German  because 
he  has  taken  to  speaking  German,  than  the 
Russian  nobles  can  be  said  to  be  Frenchmen 
because  they  speak  habitually  French. 

The  largest  Austrian  gold  coins  have  the 
weight  of  twenty  ducats.  Ten  ducat  pieces,  I 
am  told,  are  still  coined,  and  are  occasionally 
found  in  circulation.  As  my  readers  are  all 
honest  people,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  my  tell- 
ing them  that  fifty  of  these  seductive  looking 
lumps  of  gold  are  to  be  seen  in  the  collection  at 
Prague.  The  largest  gold  medal  in  the  museum 
weighs  no  less  than  one  hundred  ducats.  The 
most  modern  medal  is  one  struck  a  few  years 
ago,  in  honour  of  a  visit  paid  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  to  Prague.  The  inscription  is:  Niclio- 
Imts  /.,  Cesaneh  Rttftki,  <$rc.  (Nicholas  I.,  Rus- 
sian Emperor,  the  Illustrious  Guest  in  Prague.) 

I  also  found  much  that  interested  me  in  the 
library  of  the  Bohemian  Association,  though  I 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  learned  and 
esteemed  librarian,  Professor  Hanka,  for  my 
guide.  The  department  of  Bohemian  literature 
is  by  no  means  complete,  much  having  been 
taken  by  the  Royal  Library  where  a  section  is 
set  apart  for  it.  The  collection  on  the  Hradshin 
is  rich  chiefly  in  Natural  History.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  kindred  Slavonian  literatures 
of  Russia,  Poland,  Illyria,  Servia,  and  Carinthia, 
have  each  its  department.  I  was  told  that  a 
Russian  grammar  for  the  use  of  Bohemians 
would  shortly  be  published,  and  could  not  but 
feel  surprised  that  the  relations  between  the 
great  Russia  and  the  little  Bohemia  should  al- 
ready have  become  so  active,  that  the  want  of 
such  a  work  should  have  been  felt.  It  is  not 
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many  years  that  Germany  has  been  in  pos- 
session of  a  usable  Russian  grammar. 

Of  Bohemian  Bibles  many  are  to  be  seen  here, 
as  well  the  faithful  Utraq  .  i  from  the 

original  languages,  as  that  arranged  for  the 
Catholics  fioai  the  Vulgate  of  Ilieronymus.  At 
present,  Bohemia  can  be  supplied  with  Tshek- 
hian  bibles  only  by  contraband.  There  is  not 
indeed  any  prohibition  ag.iin.--t  their  sale,  but 
they  are  not  allowed  to  be  either  printed  or  im- 
ported. The  smugglers  on  the  Saxon  frontier, 
however,  are  very  active,  and  keep  the  market 
supplied,  though  perhaps  rather  sparingly.  The 
bibles  are  supposed  to  come  from  Berlin  and 
from  England.  The  Bible  Society  of  Dresden, 
I  was  assured  by  the  president  himself,  did  not 
themselves  send  a  single  copy  into  Bohemia, 
but  the  free  traders  of  the  frontier,  in  the  same 
way  in  which  they  receive  orders  for  coffee  and 
sugar,  receive  orders  probably  from  time  to 
time  for  bibles.  Two  years  ago,  I  was  told, 
several  waggon-loads  of  bibles  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bohemian  custom-house  officers, 
by  whom  they  are  kept  to  the  present  day  under 
lock  and  key. 

Autographs  of  men  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  Bohemia  are  likewise  to  be  seen  at  this  mu- 
seum; among  many  others,  those  of  Huss  and 
Zizka.  The  latter  usually  added  the  place  of 
his  nativity  to  his  signature,  and  signed — Zixka 
von  Trotznow.  Some  of  his  letters,  however, 
are  signed — Jan  Zizka  z'Kalichu,  from  a  castle 
which  lie  had  built  and  to  which  he  had  given 
the  name  of  Kalich  or  the  Chalice. 

In  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  on  the  Hrad- 
shin  i.s  shown  what  strangers  are  told  was  the 
last  bear  that  ever  existed  in  a  state  of  nature 
in  Bohemia.  This  animal  is  said  to  have  been 
shot  in  1817,  but  I  had  subsequently  an  oppor- 
tunity of  satisfying  myself  that  the  race  of  wild 
bears  is  not  yet  extinct  in  the  country,  for  on 
the  Schwarzenberg  estates,  near  Budwi-is,  I  >aw 
at  least  a  dozen  of  them.  Lynxes  and  wild  cats 
are  also  to  be  found  in  the  mountains,  and  bea- 
vers along  the  banks  of  the  Moldan,  and  some- 
times even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Prague. 
Their  unsuspected  presence  near  the  capital 
led,  not  long  ago,  to  a  singular  lawsuit.  A 
farmer  who  owned  a  held  near  the  river,  ob- 
served that  some  trees  and  shrubs  had  sevi'ial 
times  been  cut  down  and  carried  away  during 
the  night.  He  brought  an  ac.tion,  in  conse- 
quence, against  one  of  hi>  neighbours.  The 
court  appointed  persons  to  visit  the  place  and 
inspect  the  Mumps  that  remained.  These  per- 
sons, on  viewing  tlie  ground,  declared  i. 
diately  that  the  property  had  been  carried  away 
by  fnurfooted  thieves,  and  after  a  close  search, 
a  little  colony  of  beavers  was  discovered,  sup- 
posed to  have  conic  di.wn  the  river  iVuia  the 
neighbourhood  of  Budweis. 

In  the  mincralogieal  collection  the  most  cele- 
brated piece  is  the  '-accurx-d  bururave,"  a 
meteoric  stone  weigh 'ng  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred pound-,  to  which  popular  tradition  has 
attached  a  legend  of  a  tyrannical  noble,  who, 
when  his  soul  was  taken  away  to  hell,  left  this 
black  metallic  lump  behind  in  the  place  of  his 
body.  Not  as  a  natural  curiosity,  but  as  a  visi- 
ble proof  of  the  devil's  potenrv,  the  stone  was 
for  many  years  preserved  at  the  council-house 


of  Elnbogen,  where  miraculous  powers  were 
even  attributed  to  it.  Whoever  lifted  the  "ac- 
;«!irgravc,'T  it  was  said,  would  be  cured 
of  sundry  complaints,  and  many  peasants  fre- 
quently came  to  Elnbogen  to  test  the  healing 
puu  .•[  <  of  the  stone.  I  have  no  doubt  its  effects 
were  frequently  very  satisfactory,  for  a  sick 
man  who  retained  strength  enough  to  lift  such 
a  weight,  was  not  likely  to  be  in  a  desperate 
condition,  and  might  at  the  same  time  hope  to 
derive  benefit  from  a  few  gymnastic  feats.  la 
later  times,  when  science  encroached  more  and 
j  more  upon  the  domains  of  superstition,  the  Mu- 
seum at  Vienna  laid  claim  to  so  rare  a  specimen 
of  aerial  mineralogy.  The  counsellors  of  Eln- 
bogen fought  lustily  for  their  treasure,  and  at 
last  a  compromise  was  agreed  to:  the  bin  grave 
was  sawn  in  two,  and  one  half  went  to  Vienna, 
while  the  other  half  remained  at  Elnbogen.  The 
Bohemian  Patriotic  Association  possesses  only 
a  model  of  the  whole  as  it  appeared  before  the 
ruthless  partition  was  carried  into  effect. 


THE  BOOK  OF  LIFE  ON  THE  MOLDAU. 

To  those  who  have  read  the  history  of  Bohe- 
mia, it  will  be  no  matter  of  wonder  to  be  in- 
formed, that  even  at  the  present  day  there  con- 
tinues to  be  so  much  talk  at  Prague  of  the 
Hen-en  Slfmde  (My  Lords  the  States},  of  whom 
you  will  one  day  hear  that  they  have  been  es- 
tablishing an  agricultural  institution,  on  another 
that  they  have  directed  a  suspension-bridge  to 
be  built  over  the  Moldau,  or  that  they  have  ad- 
vanced money  for  the  construction  or  repair  of 
some  public  building.  There  is  as  much  attri- 
buted in  Prague  to  My  Lords  the  States,  as  there 
is  in  Rome  to  the  Pope.  In  ancient  times  they 
elected  kings,  and  regulated  the  articles  of  pub- 
lic faith;  at  present  their  activity  is  limited  to 
the  less  important  sphere  which  I  have  just 
indicated.  Formerly  the  cities  of  Bohemia, 
particularly  Prague  and  (uittenberg,  had  con- 
siderable weight  in  the  assemblies  of  the  States; 
at  pre.-ent  the  few  deputies  for  the  towns  that 
are  still  admitted,  are  consigned  to  a  single 
bench — a  sort  of  stool  of  repentance — in  an  ex- 
treme corner  of  the  hall,  where  the  burgesses 
are  effectually  separated  from  the  remainder  of 
the  deputies,  and  that  hi  such  a  way,  that  no 
civic  representative,  unle>s  of  mon:  than  ordi- 
nary boldness,  will  be  likely  to  have  the  assur- 
ance to  intrude  his  opinions  upon  his  august 
colleagues.  "My  Lords  the  States,"  in  Bohe- 
mia, are  at  present  neither  more  nor  less  than, 
the  highest  order  <•!'  nobility — namely,  '-the 
bag*1  coiint^,  princ.-s,  and  barons.  The 
head  of  the  family  being  in  possession  of  the 
estate  of  the  family,  is  always  described  as  the 
eng"  count,  &C. 

nan  nobility,  owing  to  their  great 
wealth,  to  the  good  education  most  of  them  re- 
ceive, and  to  tin-  distinguished  abilities  of  some 
among  >!:••. n,  <  -c.upy  a  high ly  important  position 
in  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and  exercise  a  far 
greater  influence  upon  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  t'lan  do  the  nobles  of  any  other  pro- 
vince. The  highest  office  in  Bohemia,  after  the 
king,  is  that  of  Oberstburggraf,  a  Bohemian  dig- 
nity of  very  remote  antiquity.  He  is  assisted 
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by  fourteen  counsellors  of  government  or  Gu- 
bernialrafhe,  and  by  a  vice-president,  besides 
which  the  country  is  divided  into  sixteen  cir- 
cles, each  circle  having  a  captain  and  three 
commissaries  to  superintend  its  a/lairs.  This 
graduated  list  of  public  officers,  from  the  Obent- 
burggraf  to  the  Kreitcommittar,  or  commissary 
of  the  circle,  is  called  the  government  of  the 
country  (die  bdhmisclie  Landeiregierung),  and 
nearly  all  these  offices  are  filled  by  members 
of  the  old  noble  families  of  Bohemia. 

This  Bohemian  government,  like  that  of  Ga- 
licia,  Moravia,  Austria,  &c.,  stands  under  the 
control  of  what  is  called  the  United  Court 
Chancery  at  Vienna.  At  the  head  of  this  cen- 
tral department  is  a  Superior  Chancellor,  as- 
sisted by  a  Chancellor  of  the  Court,  two  Vice- 
Chancellors,  and  as  many  Aulic  Councillors  as 
there  are  provinces  or  governments  subject  to 
this  court  chancery.  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania have  separate  chanceries  for  the  control 
of  their  affairs.  A  singular  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  court  chancery  is,  that  it  en- 
joys the  title  of  Majesty,  being  addressed  "Your 
Majesty  the  Chancery  of  the  Court."  This  is  in 
some  measure  characteristic  of  Austria,  where 
it  is  a  common  saying,  that  it  is  nqt  the  emperor 
who  reigns,  but  his  officers. 

Not  only  over  the  administration  of  their  own 
country,  but  over  the  whole  empire,  the  Bohe- 
mians exercise  great  influence,  owing  to  the  im- 
portant posts  to  which  they  have  raised  them- 
seves  by  their  ability  and  official  aptitude.  In 
every  office  in  Vienna  you  are  sure  to  find  Bo- 
hemians, and  they  are  mostly  the  favourites  of 
their  superiors.  In  the  Polish  and  Italian  pro- 
vinces it  is  the  same,  so  that  while  the  Bohe- 
mians are  grumbling  about  the  state  of  depend- 
ance  in  which  their  country  is  kept  on  Austria, 
the  other  provinces  might  with  more  justice 
complain  in  their  turn  that  they  are  subject  to 
Bohemians.  Two  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Austrian  government  are  at 
present  Bohemians — namely,  Count  Kolowrat 
and  Count  Mitrowski. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  picture-galleries, 
libraries,  and  museums,  collected  at  the  various 
castles  of  the  Bohemian  nobles  would,  no  doubt, 
be  a  highly  interesting  occupation,  but  would  at 
the  same  time  be  found  an  herculean  labour. 
At  Prague,  there  are  many  private  palaces  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  a  traveller,  but  I  am 
sony  to  say  I  was  able  to  visit  but  few  of  them. 
The  only  private  picture-gallery  I  was  myself 
able  to  inspect  was  that  of  the  Nostitzi  palace, 
but  the  palaces  of  the  families  of  VVallenstein, 
Czerni,  Lobkowitz,  Schwarzenberg,  and  others, 
are  all  deserving  of  attention.  What  particu- 
larly interested  me  at  the  Nostitzi  palace,  was 
the  model  of  a  marble  monument  intended  to  be 
erected  at  Teplitz.  It  represents  the  Knight 
Przemysl  labouring  at  the  plough,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  envoys  of  Libussa  arrive  to  ofier 
him  the  crown.  On  another  side  is  a  group  in 
which  he  is  seen  as  King  of  Bohemia  holding 
his  entrance  into  the  palace  of  his  consort.  The 
Bohemians  show  quite  a  passion  just  now  for 
illustrating  the  early  periods  of  their  history  by 
monuments,  and  many  a  name  is  brought  to 
light,  and  becomes  more  famous  perhaps  in 
these  days,  than  it  ever  was  during  the  life  of  its 


owner.  There  is  in  the  same  gallery,  a  beauti- 
ful group  by  Canova,  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
Schidone's  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  is  a 
charming  picture;  but  there  is  one  by  Eyk  that 
is  most  revolting.  Christ  is  represented  under 
a  press,  with  blood  spouting  from  different  parts 
of  his  bod_v.  A  stream  of  blood  gushes  from 
his  breast,  and  is  caught  by  priests,  who  dis- 
tribute it  among  the  people.  There  is  an  ex- 
quisite picture  by  Von  Schalkcn,  of  a  girl  eating 
a  peach.  The  peach  is  such  a  soft,  juicy,  deli- 
cate, velvet-clad  fruit,  that  a  painter  can  choose 
no  more  suitable  viand  on  which  to  make  a  lovely 
maiden  feast.  To  bite  into  an  apple,  she  must 
make  an  effort  that  distorts  her  features,  but  a 
peach  may  be  enjoyed  with  a  kiss. 

I  spent  but  little  time,  however,  in  the  Nostitzi 
Gallery,  for  there  were  other  objects  in  Prague 
that  I  was  more  anxious  to  see.  Among  others 
I  went  to  visit  the  Tein  Church,  once  the  chief 
temple  of  the  Hussites.  In  their  time  the  pic- 
tures and  images  were  all  destroyed,  but  at 
present  the  building  is  again  amply  provided 
with  them.  This  church  contains  a  multitude 
of  monuments,  but  those  that  most  attracted  my 
notice  were  one  of  Tycho  de  Brahe,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  to  the  effect  that  neither  wealth  nor 
power,  but  only  the  works  of  science  are  im- 
mortal; and  secondly,  the  tomb  of  a  Jewish 
boy,  on  which  was  a  Latin  inscription,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation:  "A  little  Hebrew 
boy  (Hebraeolusi  being  inspired  by  God,  fled,  in 
the  year  1693,  to  the  Clementinum,  the  College 
of  the  Jesuits,  that  he  might  be  baptized.  After 
a  few  days  he  was  treacherously  taken  away 
from  his  place  of  refuge.  He  was  tortured  by 
his  parents,  who  assailed  him  with  caresses, 
menaces,  blows,  hunger,  and  other  torments; 
nevertheless,  he  remained  steadfast  in  the  true 
faith,  till  on  the  12th  of  February,  1694,  he  died, 
in  consequence  of  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived. His  body  was  privately  buried,  but  on 
the  sixth  day  was  dug  up  aajain,  and,  on  being 
inspected  by  the  magistrates,  was  found  free 
from  all  offensive  smell,  of  its  natural  colour, 
and  floating  in  rosy  blood  (rose/)  sanguine}, 
whereupon  it  was  carried  from  the  townhouse, 
in  solemn  procession,  followed  by  an  immense 
multitude  of  pious  people,  and  was  brought  to 
this  spot." 

It  is  strange  what  different  answers  you  will 
receive  in  Prague,  if  you  inquire  whether  there 
are  still  any  Hussites  in  the  place.  Some  say 
positively  •'  ves,"  and  others  are  quite  as  posi- 
tive in  say  ing  "no."  Several  persons  assured 
me  there  was  a  Hussite  house  of  prayer  in 
Prague,  but  one,  likely  to  be  well  informed,  said 
there  had  been  such  a  place,  but  it  had  since 
been  converted  into  a  warehouse.  Most  people 
will  tell  you,  "Oh,  in  the  mountains  there  are 
Hussites  enough,"  but  then  the  people  of  Prague 
dispose  pf  a  multitude  of  things  by  turning  them 
over  to  the  mountains.  "Yes,  there  are  Huss- 
ites," another  will  add,  "  but  they  preiend  to  be 
Protestants."  In  point  of  fact,  there  are  no 
Hussites  officially  recognised  as  such,  but  it  is 
probable  that  many  in  secret  still  sympathize  < 
with  their  doctrines.  Of  Protestants,  according 
to  the  official  census,  there  were  81,000  in  1839, 
or  about  2£  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population- 
In  Moravia  they  are  more  numerous,  amounting 
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to  110,000  souls,  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion. Moravia  excepted,  however,  the  Protest- 
ants form  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population 
in  Bohemia  than  in  any  other  Austrian  pro- 
vince. 

Among  the  princely  gardens  of  Prague,  I 
visited  those  of  Count  Salm,  and  Prince  Kinsky. 
In  the  count's  garden  I  found  twenty  gardeners 
and  assistant  gardeners  employed,  with  a  court 
gardener  (Hofsartner)  to  superintend  them. 
They  told  rne  they  had  no  less  than  350  kinds 
of  ericas;  and  of  these,  as  of  the  fine  collection 
of  Australian  plants,  there  were  many  that  had 
been  brought  into  Bohemia  for  the  first  time 
that  year.  A  great  trade  in  plants  is  carried  on 
with  the  interior  of  Austria  from  Prague,  where 
they  can  be  had  from  England  and  Holland 
with  tolerable  facility  over  Hamburg.  In  the 
Kinsky  garden,  I  was  too  much  taken  up  with 
the  beauty  of  the  place,  to  make  many  inquiries 
about  its  statistical  details.  The  garden  is  ar- 
ranged on  a  succession  of  terraces,  that  rise 
from  the  Moldau  up  the  side  of  a  hill,  from  the 
.summit  of  which  the  eye  revels  in  a  panoramic 
view  of  Prague  and  its  environs;  one  of  those 
views  on  which  one  dwells  with  lingering  fond- 
ness, but  of  which  the  pen  is  powerless  to  con- 
vey a  description,  and  of  which  all  we  can  say 
is,  that  it  is  beautiful. 

At  my  feet  lay  the  isles  of  the  Moldau,  and 
the  suspension-bridge.  When  this  bridge  and 
its  approaches  are  finished,  the  aspect  of  Prague 
will  be  materially  improved.  There  was  for- 
merly no  quay  along  the  side  of  the  river.  This 
want  will  now  be  supplied,  a  number  of  old  and 
ill-looking  houses  having  been  bought  up  and 
pulled  down,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of 
a  quay  and  of  some  handsome  buildings  cal- 
culated to  form  a  more  suitable  frame  to  the 
stream.  Numerous  Schinukels  (an  Austrian  word 
for  boats)  animated  the  water,  along  whose 
banks  lay  stretched  a  botanical  and  several  pri- 
vate gardens.  On  the  other  side  the  deserted 
Vissehrad  seemed  to  mourn  his  departed  glo- 
ries; and  on  tracing  the  upward  course  of  the 
river,  the  eye  rested  at  length  on  the  Brannik 
rock,  from  whose  entrails  had  been  torn  the 
materials  that  had  gone  to  the  making  up  of 
the  many  houses  that  lay  at  my  feet.  The  stone 
obtained  from  this  rock  is  remarkably  line,  and 
in  the  time  of  Charles  IV.  was  known  to  his 
Italian  architects  under  the  name  of  pasta  di 
Prtifra.  The  rock  itself  has  its  legend.  A  va- 
liant knight  of  the  name  of  Brannik  is  said  to 
have  dwelt  there,  and  to  lie  buried  there  with 
his  brave  companions.  In  one  of  the  caverns 
of  the  rock,  the  double-tailed  Bohemian  lion  is 
said  to  hold  his  residence,  and  watch  over  the 
graves  of  its  former  tenants.  Once  a  year  In- 
comes out  and  salutes  the  Moldau  valley  with 
a  roar,  and  then,  having  received  no  answer,  he 
creeps  into  his  hole  again,  to  take  another 
twelvemonth's  repute.  sh.niM  he,  however, one 
day  receive  an  answer,  there  will  he  a  mighty 
struggle  in  Bohemia,  for  the  ghosts  of  the  tie- 
ceased  heroes  rise;  from  their  graves,  and  are 
•to  secure  the  victory  to  their  countrymen.  This 
legend  seems  to  live  still  in  the  full  confidence 
of  the  people;  but  then  in  Bohemia  there  is  no 
end  to  legends.  You  fall  in  with  them  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets  and  in  the  depths  of  fo- 


rests; they  abound  and  thrive  amid  the  crowded 
thoroughfares  of  Prague,  as  in  the  silent  soli- 
tudes of  the  country. 

Among  the  manufactures  of  Prague  we  must 
not  forget  to  speak  of  the-  warehouses  of  glass 
goods.  The  workshops  are  generally  at  some 
distance  in  the  country;  but  the  warehouses  in 
Prague,  for  the  greater  part,  are  the  property  of 
the  manufacturers.  These  have  chemists  and 
artists  in  their  pay,  who  are  constantly  tasking 
their  invention  to  extend  the  domains  of  glass, 
by  discovering  new  articles  that  may  admit  of 
being  formed  of  so  brittle  a  material,  and  to  give 
new  colours  and  forms  to  those  articles  which  the 
glass-cutters  have  long  looked  upon  as  belonging 
to  their  legitimate  sphere.  Of  each  new  disco- 
very or  modification  a  drawing  is  made,  and  a 
copy  sent  to  the  manufactory.  The  drawing 
and  the  copy  bear  corresponding  marks  and 
n limbers,  so  that  it"  a  sudden  demand  comes  to 
the  warehouse  for  any  particular  article,  all 
that  is  necessary  probably  is  to  send  an  order 
down  to  the  country,  to  make  up  immediately 
so  many  dozens  of  B  288,  or  whatever  else  the 
number  may  be.  I  was  allowed  to  look  over  a 
number  of  these  drawings,  which  were  neatly 
bound  up  in  folio  volumes,  and  I  was  astonished 
at  the  immense  variety  of  designs  and  inven- 
tions for  coffee,  tea,  and  milk  pots;  at  the  end- 
less modifications  of  form  which  so  simple  an 
article  as  a  glass  stopper  was  made  to  undergo; 
and  at  the  prodigality  of  ingenuity  that  had 
been  expended  on  varying  the  conformation  of 
a  thing  so  unimportant  as  a  lady's  smelling- 
bottle.  In  the  different  shades  of  colour  there 
was  almost  as  much  variety  as  in  the  form;  yet 
the  prevailing  taste  appears  to  be  always,  in  the 
long  run,  in  favour  of  that  which  is  most  sim- 
ple. The  plain,  pure,  colourless,  crystalline  glass 
has  always  been  in  favour,  and  will  maintain 
its  supremacy  in  the  end,  however  taste  may 
sport  for  a  while  among  the  brilliant  colours 
and  variegated  forms  which  science  has  found 
the  means  of  imparting  to  this  beautiful  manu- 
facture. All  the  bright  "  Leonore  greens"  and 
"Chrysopras"  of  1840,  and  the  "Anne  green," 
the  "  gold  glass,"  the  "  dead  glass,"  and  the 
"alabaster"  of  1841,  may  hold  their  place  in 
public  favour  for  a  time;  but  they  will  have 
passed  away  when  the  pure  crystal  will  be 
prized  as  much  as  ever.  Even  so  man  may 
surrender  himself  awhile  to  a  chaos  of  absurdi- 
ties and  fancies;  but  the  pure  crystal  of  good 
taste,  morality,  and  justice  will,  ere  long,  make 
its  worth  be  felt,  and  carry  away  the  prize  of 
public  favour  from  all  its  competitors. 


FROM  PRAGUE  TO  BUDWEIS. 

Various  as  are  the  means  by  which  a  travel- 
IT  mav  niiself  to   be  conveyed  from 

;o  IJudweis, — by  diligence,  by  mail  post, 
by  .S'/v/A/v/<,<r».  or  with  a  Loknkutttktr,  or  hired 
carriage  arid  horses, — yet  none  of  these  means 
of  loconi'  lion  can  be  called  excellent  in  their 
kind.*  The  Bohemian  diligences  are  very  in- 


*  The  railroad  at  present  making  from  Vienna  to 
Prasue,  and  from  Pro2iie  to  Dresden,  and  which  will  pro- 
bably be  finished  in  1844  i>r  ISio.  will  effect  a  complete 
revolution  iu  Bohemian  travelling.  At  the  lime  Mr. 
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ferior  to  those  of  northern  Germany,  and  the 
Lohnkut setters  are  quite  as  slow  in  their  move- 
ments as  in  any  other  part  of  our  country.  The 
Stellwagen  had  one  powerful  recommendation 
for  me,  and  that  was  that  I  had  never  travelled 
in  one  of  them  before.  They  are  to  be  met 
with  in  all  parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  and 
serve  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
the  several  provincial  towns,  for  those  who 
make  but  few  pretensions  to  gentility.  The 
Stellwugen,  in  consequence,  is  rarely  favoured 
by  foreigners,  and  therefore  all  the  more  to  be 
recommended  to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
making  acquaintance  with  provincial  peculiari- 
ties. Accordingly,  one  morning,  as  the  watch- 
men of  Prague  had  just  announced  the  import- 
ant fact  that  it  had  struck  four  o'clock,  I  was 
rolling,  in  one  of  these  humble  vehicles,  through 
the  Rossthor,  and  out  upon  the  Budweis  road, 
in  company  with  a  goldsmith  of  Prague,  an  en- 
graver, a  forester,  a  farmer,  and  a  young  mother 
with  a  little  boy  upon  her  lap. 

I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  here  of  study- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  the  Bohemian-German 
dialect,  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
systematic  and  consistent  manner  in  which  the 
good  people  modify  our  grammar  and  pronun- 
ciation to  suit  their  own  views.  Sometimes 
Slavonian  words  are  Germanized,  and  some- 
times German  words  effectually  disguised  by 
Slavonian  terminations,  and  at  other  times  the 
strangest  gibberish  is  produced  by  the  least 
cultivated  classes,  who  frequently  mix  up  their 
German  and  Slavonian  in  so  indiscriminate  a 
manner,  as  to  make  their  meaning  unintelligible 
to  any  one  not  familiar  with  both  languages. 
These  remarks  do  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the 
more  educated  classes,  who  claim  for  them- 
selves the  honour  of  speaking  the  Austrian- 
German  better  and  more  correctly  than  theAus- 
trians  themselves;  a  similar  claim  is  set  up  by 
the  gentry  of  Hungary,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Courlanders  and  Li- 
vonians  maintain, — and  not  without  reason, — 
that  they  speak  the  North  German  dialect  more 
purely  and  correctly  than  the  North  Germans 
themselves. 

I  spent  the  whole  morning  in  the  study  of  the 
various  systems  of  torture  to  which  my  mother- 
tongue  was  subjected  by  the  Bohemian  mouths 
of  my  fellow-travellers.    We  dined  at  Miltschin, 
and  shortly  afterwards  we  arrived  at  Tabor,  the 
celebrated  stronghold  of  the  Hussites  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.     Many  have  supposed  that  the 
Hussites  named  the  town  and  the  hill  on  which 
it  stands  after  Mount  Tabor  in  Palestine,  but 
Tabor  is  a  genuine  Slavonian  word,  that  occurs  j 
in  all  the  Slavonian  dialects,  and  signifies  a  ; 
piece  of  ground  surrounded'by  a  paling,  whence  [ 
it  is  figuratively  used  for  an  intrenched  camp. 

The  usual  road  passes  not  through  Tabor,  but 
close  by  the  side  of  it,  so  that  few  travellers  ever 
see  the  inside  of  the  town;  we,  on  our  part,  how- 
ever, ventured  to  deviate  from  the  general  rule, 
and  proceeded  to  take  a  nearer  inspection  of  so 
interesting  a  locality. 

The  Lusnitza,  a  tributary  of  the  Moldau,  by 


Kohl's  work  was  published,  the  arrangements  between 
the  Austrian  and  Saxon  government*,  relaiive  to  this  rail- 
road, had  not  yet  been  completed.—  2V. 


describing  nearly  a  circle,  has  isolated  an  oblong 
hill  from  the  surrounding  country.  On  three 
sides  this  hill  is  steep,  and  surrounded  by  water; 
on  the  fourth  side  art  has  come  to  the  aid  of 
nature,  to  strengthen  the  place.  On  this  hill,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  religious  disturbances, 
some  of  the  Hussites  weie  wont  to  assemble, 
and  to  receive  the  chalice  in  the  communion; 
but  when  the  royalists  began  to  raise  the  cry  of 
"heretic,  heretic"  against  the  Bohemians,  and 
to  burn  all  that  fell  into  their  hands,  and  when 
the  Hussites,  by  way  of  retaliation,  clapped  their 
German  prisoners  into  tarred  beer-barrels,  and 
set  fire  to  these  in  the  public  market-places;  in 
a  word,  when  the  Hussite  wars  broke  out,  the 
persecuted  race  endeavoured  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  strong  places;  and  as  those  in  royalist 
hands  could  not  always  be  had  for  the  asking, 
it  became  necessary  to  bnild  fresh  ones.  Zizka,* 
not  the  less  sharp-sighted  for  having  but  one 
eye,  soon  saw  how  well  this  mountain  was 
suited  to  be  the  site  of  a  strong  fortress,  which, 
he  lost  no  time  in  erecting  there;  and  from  the 
fortress  of  Tabor  he  made  his  devastating  ex- 
cursions against  convents  and  castles,  his  ad- 
herents, from  the  place  of  their  residence,  being 
generally  called  Taborites. 

The  little  city  is  still  most  curious  to  see, 
bearing  even  now  the  most  complete  stamp  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  erected.  The  gates 
are  narrow,  and  the  double  walls  and  bastions, 
which  remain  from  the  days  of  Zizka,  present 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  peaceful  Catholic  cloth- 
weavers  that  now  shelter  behind  those  formi- 
dable works.  The  streets,  as  in  most  of  the  old 
Bohemian  towns,  radiate  from  an  open  space 
in  the  centre  which  serves  as  a  market,  and 
many  houses  of  an  antique  castellated  shape, 
continue  standing.  In  front  of  one  of  these,  at 
the  corner  of  the  market-place,  stands  an  an- 
tique balcony,  which  is  still  called  Zizka's  pulpit, 
from  which  he  is  said  frequently  to  have  ha- 
rangued his  warlike  scholars.  The  town-house 
is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  buildings.  Withia 
it  are  still  preserved  Zizka's  shirt  of  mail,  his 
arms,  and  a  quantity  of  old  books,  but  we  were 
unable  to  obtain  a  sight  of  these  curiosities,  in. 
consequence  of  the  Burgomaster,  who  had 
charge  of  the  keys,  being  from  home.  Cannon- 
balls  may  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  many  of  the 
houses,  but  can  hardly  belong  to  the  times  of 
the  religious  wars.  In  front  of  the  church  is  a 
bust  in  stone  of  Zizka,  and  the  grim  features  of 
the  one-eyed  hero  may  likewise  be  seen  on  the 
facade  of  a  private  house.  Zizka  was  of  a 
middling  stature,  rather  bulky  in  shape,  with 
broad  shoulders,  and  a  high  chest.  His  head 
was  large,  round,  and  inclining  forwards;  his 
beard  black  and  bushy,  his  mouth  large,  his 
nose  thick,  and  his  complexion  brown.  So  in- 
delibly have  these  features  impressed  them- 
selves upon  the  Bohemians,  that  even  now,  after 
an  interval  of  four  hundred  years,  the  people 
of  Tabor  continue  to  cut  portraits  of  Zizka  in 
wood,  as  knobs  for  walkingsticks.  I,  too,  bought 
one  of  these  Zizka  sticks,  upon  which  theHussite 
chief  is  represented  with  a  plain  helmet  on  his 


*  The  name  should  be  pronounced  Shishka,  or  rather 
more  sofily,  the  Bohemian  z  having  a  sound  like  the 
French  j  in  jardiu. 
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head,  and  a  bandage  over  his  right  eye,  which 
he  had  lost  early  in  life.  His  1  .(ft  eye  he  lost  at 
re  of  Rabi  castle,  where,  a  javelin  sink- 
ing a  tree  near  him,  a  splinter  flew  aside  and 
completely  blinded  him.  Nevertheless,  he  re- 
tained his  command  as  general,  though  he  had 
to  be  led  into  battle  by  a  guide;  and  it  was,  in 
fact,  after  his  blindae-s,  that  he  aiuined  the 
zenith  of  his  power,  when  he  gained  his  victory 
over  the  people  of  Prague,  who,  though  Hussites 
themselves,  had  gotten  into  a  quarrel  with  the 
devastator  of  their  country.  Hereupon,  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  with 
them,  and  their  elective  king,  Korybut,  and  so 
great  was  at  this  time  the  power  of  the  blind 
chief,  that  the  Emperor  Sigismund  offered  him 
the  government  of  tin;  kingdom  and  the  com- 
mand of  its  army,  if  he  would  consent  to  re- 
cognise the  imperial  authority.  During  the 
negotiations  that  followed,  Zizka,  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  died  suddenly  of  the  plague. 

Every  thing  about  the  man,  even  from  his 
birth,  appears  to  have  been  extraordinary.  His 
mother  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  pains  of 
child-birth  while  in  a  forest,  and  Zizka.  was 
born  with  no  shelter  but  that  of  a  tree.  In  his 
character  he  was  savage  and  cruel,  as  much  as 
he  was  valiant  and  eloquent.  Bohemian  writers 
say  tiiat  the  peculiarities  of  his  style  are  as 
difficult  to  render  into  German,  as  are  the  refine- 
ments of  Caesar's  eloquence.  He  rose  from  a 
comparatively  humble  station,  to  supreme  power 
in  his  native  land,  and  gained  thirteen  pitched 
battles,  several  of  which  were  fought  after  the 
loss  of  his  second  eye.  The  manner  of  his 
death  was  also  remarkable,  and  so  is  the  memory 
preserved  of  him  to  this  day  by  his  countrymen. 
The  place  of  his  birth  is  still  pointed  out  as  an 
unblessed  spot,  and  the  ground  where  stood  the 
tent  under  which  he  breathed  his  last,  remains 
uncultivated  to  the  present  day.  Just  as  the 
history  of  Napoleon  is  known  to  all  Europe,  so 
is  that  of  Zizka,  in  all  its  details,  familiar  to 
every  Bohemian,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  castle 
or  a  convent  in  the  land,  in  which  his  portrait 
is  not  to  be  found. 

After  the  death  of  Zizka,  his  soldiers  called 
themselves  his  orphan  children,  and  divided 
themselves  into  four  parties:  the  Orphans,  the 
Taborites,  the  Orebites,  and  the  Praguers.  Bo- 
hemia was  denominated  the  Promised  Land, 
and  the  surrounding  German  provinces  were 
declared  to  be  the  lands  of  the  Philistines,  the 
Moabites,  and  the  Idumeans.  It  was  at  this 
time,  no  doubt,  that  the  large  lake  near  Tabor 
received  the  name  of  Jordan,  and  the  hill  behind 
Tabor,  that  of  Horeb.  As  Tabor  was  the  chief 
city  of  the  Hussites,  so  it  now  became  the  scene 
of  their  worst  excesses,  which  attained  their  cul- 
minating point  in  the  wild  extravagance  of  the 
Hussite  sect  of  the  Adamites.  At  Tabor  too, 
•where  the  Hussite  wars  had  commenced,  they 
were  likewise  brought  to  a  close,  for  it  was  the 
last  city  that  submitted  to  the  Royal  States.  It  is 
said,  that  a  remnant  of  the  Adamite  sect  still 
exists  ii>  Bohemia,  and  that  other  Hussite  sects 
have  maintained  themselves  under  such  deno- 
minations, as  the  "Red  Brothers,"  and  the 
"  Brothers  of  the  Lamb." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen,  that  we 
had  turned  our  time  to  good  account  during  our 


short  stay  at  Tabor.  At  the  next  stage,  the  name 
of  which  I  have  forgotten,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  a  Bohemian  pheasant-preserve.  The 
rearing  of  pheasants  in  Bohemia  is  carried  on 
upon  an  enormous  scale,  as  may  be  judged  from 
an  advertisement  which  I  saw,  and  in  which  a 
certain  Count  Schlick  offered  three  thousand 
pair  of  living  birds  for  sale  in  one  lot.  In  these 
preserves  the  pheasants  are  divided  into  wild 
and  tame;  the  wild  are  kept  in  large  woods,  the 
tame  under  roof  or  in  enclosed  yards. 

The  night  was  already  far  advanced  when 
we  reached  Budweis,  but  in  that  city,  for  the 
consolation  of  travellers  be  it  known,  the  sun, 
never  ceases  to  shed  his  light  upon  the  benighted 
stranger,  for  the  inn  so  named  has  a  large  lamp 
burning  conspicuously,  from  evening  till  inoru- 
ing,  in  front  of  the  chief  entrance. 


THE  CASTLES  AND  ESTATES  OF 
SCHWARZENBERG. 

The  southern  extremity  of  Bohemia,  the 
country  round  Budweis,  is  distinguished,  even 
in  a  land  so  rich  in  stately  mansions  and 
princely  estates,  for  the  magnificence  of  its 
castles,  and  for  the  extent  of  territory  held  by 
individuals.  Here  it  was  that  formerly  dwelt 
the  family  of  the  Rosenbergs,  a  race  so  power- 
ful, that  several  of  the  Bohemian  monarchs 
wooed  the  daughters  for  their  brides.  The 
Lords  of  Rosenberg  frequently  contracted  mat- 
rimonial alliances  with  the  sovereign  houses  of 
Germany,  and  on  one  occasion  we  find  the  name 
of  Rosenberg  among  the  candidates  for  the 
Polish  crown.  At  present  the  family  is  extinct, 
a  circumstance  that  cannot  but  seriously  have 
afflicted  Charlemagne,  the  Trojan  heroes,  Noah, 
and  sundry  others  of  the  ancestors  of  so  illus- 
trious a  line.  It  is  certainly  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, that  the  branch  of  the  Rosenberg  family 
which  had  been  planted  and  had  taken  root  in, 
Courland,  should  have  died  away  much  about 
the  same  time  as  the  main  family-tree  in  Bohe- 
mia. Similar  coincidences,  however,  are  on, 
record  respecting  other  families,  of  which  dif- 
ferent branches  established  in  distant  countries 
have  all  become  extinct  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  cellar  of  the  Senate  at  Bremen  there  is 
a  wine  that  by  its  great  age  has  acquired  such 
an  odour  (so  exquisite  a  bouquet  as  Ihe  con- 
noisseurs of  wine  express  it)  that  you  need  only 
pour  a  few  drops  upon  your  pocket-handker- 
chief, and  you  will  have  no  occasion  for  eau  de 
Cologne  tin-  vver.il  days  afterwards.  Nobility 
seems  to  lie  like  this  wine — the  older  it  grows 
the  more  it  is  pii/ed,  and  if  iis  origin  is  lost  in 
i!i"  d'irk  JILL'S  it  becomes  ijuite  inestimable. 
The  last  of  the  Rosenbergs,  according  to  all  the 
things  that  are  related  of  him,  seems  to  havo 
i  In. tight  his  nobility  just  such  a  jewel  of  priceless 
'it  dear  as  it  was  to  him,  he  was  unable 
to  bequeath  it  to  a  successor;  for  nobility,  like 
genius,  virtue,  and  learning,  is  not  to  be  di 
of  in  a  man's  last  will  and  ie.>tament.  I'n!)ie>--ed 
with  an  heir  to  what  lie  most  esteemed,  ihe  last 
of  the  Rosenbergs  went  to  his  grave,  but  his 
sublunary  possessions,  his  broad  lands  and 
stately  castles  found  an  heir  soon  enough  in  the 
family  of  the  Schwarzenbergs,  who  are  now  the 
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undisputed  lords  of  all  the  lands  in  which  the 
Moldau  and  its  tributaries  take  their  rise. 

The  most  important  of  their  castles  and  es- 
tates are  called  Krummau,  Wittingau,  and  Frau- 
enberg,  and  all  that  I  had  heard  of  the  charms  of 
these  castles  excited  too  much  curiosity  m  me 
to  allow  rne  to  neglect  an  opportunity  of  paying 
them  a  visit.  What  I  saw  far  exceeded  what  I 
had  expected  to  see. 

I  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  one  that  passed  for 
the  least  important,  and  drove  with  an  hospita- 
ble friend,  a  resident  of  Budweis,  down  the 
verdant  banks  of  the  Moldau  to  Schioss  Frau- 
enberg,  which  stands  on  a  rock  by  the  river- 
side, where  it  forms  a  conspicuous  object  to  all 
the  surrounding  country. 

Upon  the  said  rock  there  stands  an  old  castle, 
and  a  new  one  of  much  greater  splendour  is 
rising  by  the  side  of  it.  Over  the  entrance  to 
the  old  one  stands  the  inscription,  Fructun  Belli, 
referring,  I  believe,  to  the  gift  which  one  of  the 
Austrian  emperors,  Ferdinand  II.,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  made  of  this  castle  and  lordship,  to 
one  of  his  Spanish  generals,  Don  Balthasar 
Maradas,  Count  of  Salento.  Under  the  gateway 
of  the  castle  may  still  be  seen  a  tablet,  on  which 
this  Don  Balthasar  is  styled  Conies,  Dominus 
in  Frauenberg.  At  present,  however,  the  gate- 
way is  surmounted  by  a  Turk's  head,  from 
winch  a  raven  is  picking  out  the  eyes.  This  is 
the  crest  of  the  Schwarzenbergs,  who,  like  many 
Austrian  families,  carry  Turkish  emblems  and 
spoils  in  their  shields.  The  view  from  the 
castle  is  unspeakably  beautiful.  The  fields  and 
meadows  of  the  Moldau  lie  at  your  feet,  and 
farther  on  lies  a  plain,  from  the  midst  of  which 
rise  the  steeples  of  Budweis.  The  whole  is 
bounded  by  branches  of  the  mountain  range  of 
the  Bohemian  Forest,  and  over  the  landscape 
lie  scattered  a  number  of  villages,  all  of  which 
belong  to  the  lordship  of  Schwarzenberg.  To- 
wards the  east  the  eye  travels  on  towards  Wit- 
tingau; another  Schwarzenberg  lordship. 

Wrhen  the  French  Marshal,  Bernadotte,  visited 
the  castle  in  1805,  (by  the  by,  the  French  must  j 
have  carried  away  more  agreeable  recollections 
from  this  southern  extremity  of  Bohemia,  which 
they  visited  leisurely  as  visitors,  than  they  did 
from  the  northern  part  of  which  they  obtained 
only  a  few  hasty  glances  through  the  sulphurous 
smoke  of  Culm;)  but  when  the  marshal  visited 
the  castle,  as  I  was  saying,  and  the  intendant 
pointed  out  the  magnificent  prospect  to  him,  and 
then  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it,  the  mar- 
shal answered,  "What  strikes  me  as  most  won- 
derful is,  that  your  prince  should  be  lord  and 
master  over  all  I  see."  And,  in  fact,  without 
being  a  French  marshal  of  the  days  of  the  em- 
pire, whose  fingers  would  naturally  be  itching 
at  the  sight,  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  let  his 
eyes  roam  from  village  to  village,  and  from  field 
to  field,  without  some  little  sensation  of  envy, 
without  some  slight  approximation  to  a  wish 
that  he  were  able  to  step  into  the  Schwarzen- 
berg's  place.  All  the  while  I  was  there,  I  was 
thinking  of  the  old  fairy  tale  of  "Puss  in  Boots," 
where,  as  the  king  and  his  son-in-law  are  driving 
through  the  country,  the  cat  keeps  saying, 
"Every  thing  you  see  belongs  to  our  lord  and 
master  the  prince,  your  majesty's  son-in-law." 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  old  castle  is  yet  in  so 


ruinous  a  condition,  that  it  might  not  have  stood, 
and  kept  out  the  wind  and  rain  for  many  years 
longer;  but  when  a  man  has  4,000,0(JO  florins 
(.£400,000)  a  year,  as  Prince  Schwarzenberg  is 
said  to  have,  tie  is  not  expected  to  take  as  much 
care  or  his  pennies  as  might  beseem  a  thrifty 
cobbler;  and  as  the  prince  is  passionately  fond 
of  Gothic  architecture,  it  is  very  excusable  in 
him  to  have  set  aside  500,000  florins  to  build 
himself  a  new  house  according  to  his  favourite 
fashion.  When  this  new  building  is  finished, 
Frauenberg  will  be  one  of  the  handsomest  cas- 
tles in  Bohemia.  The  sandstone  for  the  Gothic 
ornaments  comes  all  the  way  from  Vienna. 
We  saw  standing  in  the  court-yard  a  quantity 
of  these  stones,  packed  up  in  chests  with  as 
much  care  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  loaves 
of  sugar. 

Frauenberg  is  celebrated  throughout  Bohemia 
for  its  wild-boar  hunts,  which  are  carried  on 
here,  probably,  on  a  grander  scale  than  in  any 
other  place  in  Europe,  and  are,  indeed,  unique 
in  their  kind,  like  the  Esterha/y  stag-hunts  on 
the  Flatten  Lake  in  Hungary.  The  menagerie 
or  T/tiergarten,  in  which  the  wild  boars  are  kept, 
covers  a  space  of  a  (German)  square  mile  and 
a  half;  and  even  of  late  years,  as  many  as  300 
boars  (a  kind  of  game  growing  every  day  more 
scarce  in  Europe)  have  been  killed  at  one  of 
these  hunting-festivals.  The  sport  is  carried  on 
with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  something  after 
the  following  fashion: 

Near  the  park  in  which  the  animals  are  kept, 
is  a  small  reedy  lake,  bounded  on  three  sides  by 
gently-rising  heights.  On  the  fourth  side  the 
bank  is  low  and  swampy.  This  lake  is  the 
scene  of  the  yearly  slaughterings.  On  the 
swampy  side  of  the  lake,  a  high  and  hollow  dike 
has  been  erected,  resting  upon  vaults,  in  which 
are  confined  the  animals  intended  to  be  hunted. 
By  the  side  of  the  dike  projecting  into  the  wa- 
ter, are  small  tribunes  or  balconies,  in  which 
the  lords  of  the  chase  take  their  places.  On  the 
dike,  ready,  if  wanted,  to  afford  assistance,  stand 
the  foresters  and  huntsmen  of  the  prince;  all, 
from  the  head  forester  to  the  whippers-in,  in 
splendid  uniforms.  There  are  not  less  than 
twenty  of  the  prince's  foresters,  and  150  of  his 
huntsmen  present  on  one  of  these  occasions. 
The  animals  are  let  out  of  their  vaulted  prison 
about  fifty  at  a  time,  and,  driven  by  a  crowd  of 
peasants  collected  for  the  purpose,  they  imme- 
diately take  to  the  water,  to  conceal  themselves 
in  the  reeds,  or  to  swim  towards  the  opposite 
hills,  where  they  hope  to  find  shelter  in  the  fo- 
rest. On  the  way  thither  they  seldom  fail  to 
find  their  death  from  the  constant  fire  poured  in 
upon  them  by  the  gentlemen  stationed  in.  the 
balconies. 

I  observed  to  my  companions  that  this  kind 
of  sport  seemed  to  me  mere  butchering,  and 
must  be  very  insipid  and  monotonous;  but  they 
assured  me  it  was  full  of  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment, on  account  of  the  pomp  with  which  the 
whole  was  conducted.  In  the  centre  of  the  dike 
there  was  always  a  full  orchestra,  and  behind  it 
an  amphitheatre  for  spectators,  of  whom  num- 
bers carne  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  moment,  they  told  me,  when  the 
sport  was  about  to  begin,  when  the  trumpets 
sounded,  and  the  gates  were  opened  to  set  tha 
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wild  boars  free,  was  one  of  great  suspense. 
Then  the  situations  in  which  the  creatures  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  fire  of  the  hunters, 
were  very  varied.  Sometimes  the  game  would 
hide  itself  among  the  reeds,  whence  it  would 
have  to  be  driven  by  the  rifles;  sometimes  it 
would  swim  as  a  mere  black  speck  upon  the 
water.  Now  one  would  swim  directly  toward 
a  balcony  filled  with  its  foes,  and  often  a  few 
would  gain  the  opposite  shore,  and  put  the  best 
marksman  to  the  proof  to  prevent  their  escape. 
Then,  an  old  established  law  among  German 
hunters  requires  that  the  creature's  head  should 
remain  uninjured,  and  the  hunters  are  often  put 
to  it,  to  avoid  the  penalties  which  an  infraction 
of  this  law  draws  alter  it. 

In  the  plain  below  Schloss  Frauenberg,  and 
not  far  from  the  lake  I  have  just  described,  lies 
an  old  castle  erected  for  the  express  purpose  of 
bear-baiting.  Such  castles  existed  formerly  in 
many  parts  of  Germany,  but  have  all  disappear- 
ed now,  with  few  exceptions.  The  building  I 
am  now  speaking  of  is  an  extensive  one,  with 
apartments  below  for  the  huntsmen  and  keepers, 
with  dens  for  bears  and  kennels  for  dogs,  and 
large  suites  of  rooms  above  for  the  prince  and 
his  guests.  A  balcony,  for  the  accommodation 
of  spectators,  projects  into  the  courtyard,  which 
is  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  in  which 
beasts  of  all  kinds  were  formerly  baited.  The 
last  great  bear-baiting  that  took  place  there,  oc- 
curred only  sixty  years  ago. 

The  principal  saloon  of  this  castle  is  hung  all 
round  with  beautiful  pictures  by  the  celebrated 
animal-painter,  Hamilton,  and  I  believe  the  col- 
lection contains  the  best  paintings  he  ever  made. 
Hamilton  spent  the  years  1710  and  1711  with  a 
Schwarzenberg,  who  arranged  sundry  bear- 
baitings,  deer-stalkings,  and  boar-hunts,  for  the 
painter's  sake;  and  the  latter  had  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity, under  peculiarly  favourable  circum- 
stances, of  painting  these  beautiful  pictures, 
which  may  now  be  said  to  waste  their  sweetness 
on  the  wilderness,  being  but  rarely  seen  by  an 
eye  capable  of  estimating  their  worth.  The 
pictures  are  all  of  the  natural  size,  and  the  sub- 
jects mostly — a  stag  overpowered  by  dogs,  a 
bear  battling  it  with  his  assailants,  wild  boars 
surprised  in  a  thicket  by  hunters,  and  other 
scenes  of  a  similar  kind;  and  all  so  full  of  truth, 
that  as  formerly  Hamilton  became  for  a  while  a 
recluse  here  to  study  the  physiognomy  of  the 
huge  beasts  of  the  chase,  so  a  modern  painter, 
profiting  by  the  labours  of  his  predecessor,  might 
shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  for  a  while,  and 
pursue  a  similar  course  of  study  with  infinitely 
more  ease  and  convenience.  The  dogs  in  these 
pictures  are  all  portraits  of  animals  famous  in 
their  day,  and  deserving  even  greater  fame  now 
that  they  have  been  transferred  to  the  canvass. 
When  the  French  were  here,  in  1742,  they 
would  fain  have  carried  away  the  whole  collec- 
tion, but  for  some  reason  or  other  contented 
themselves  with  cutting  the  best  head — that  of 
a  wild  boar — out  of  the  b<-st  picture.  Th'1  il mi- 
age  was  repaired  as  well  as  u  could  be,  but  tin- 
scar  is  evident  at  the.  first  glance,  and  so  is  the 
inferior  workmanship  of  the  modern  artist. 

After  leaving  Frauenberg,  our  next  visit  was 
to  Schloss  Gratxen,  another  fructus  belli.  The 
battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  which  gave  Bo- 


hemia back  to  Ferdinand,  and  which  lost  Frau- 
enberg  for  the  house  of  Malowitz,  deprived  the 
Protestant  Lords  of  Schwamberg  of  their  castle 
of  Gratzen,  which  they  defended  valiantly  for  a 
while  against  the  imperial  troops.  With  the 
castle  went  also  their  seven  (German)  square 
miles  of  territory.  The  confiscated  estate  was 
conferred  on  a  Frenchman,  Charles  Bonaven- 
tura  Longueval,  Count  of  Bocquoi,  and  Baron 
de  Vaux,  whose  descendants  still  possess  it 
The  estate  is  entirely  unincumbered,  and  is  said 
to  bring  in  an  annual  revenue  of  700,000  florins, 
or  70,0007. 

There  are  three  castles  at  Gratzen.  One  is 
the  old  fortress  that  was  so  stoutly  defended  by 
the  old  Baron  von  Schwamberg,  another  is  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Count  de  Bucquoi,  and 
the  third  is  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Count's  officers  of  state,  in  whose  hands  is 
the  administration  of  the  lordship.  This  central 
government  of  the  estate  is  called  the  "princely 
court  chancery,"  at  the  head  of  which  are  four 
"  princely  court  counsellors."  These  Bohemian 
nobles  exercise  in  fact  a  multitude  of  rights, 
which  in  other  countries  we  are  accustomed  to 
look  on  as  the  exclusive  attributes  of  sovereign- 
ty. They  confer  the  dignity  of  court  counsel- 
lors, grant  privileges  to  their  cities,  and  compose 
coats  of  arms  for  them.  The  magistrates,  how- 
ever, whom  they  appoint,  are  obliged  to  go 
through  the  same  studies,  and  submit  to  the 
same  examination  as  those  appointed  by  the 
state. 

We  found  the  officers  of  the  Bucquoi  house- 
hold paying  compliments  to  one  another  at  the 
entrance  to  a  concert-room.  Here,  as  on  many 
of  the  large  estates  of  music-loving  Bohemia,  a 
private  band  is  kept,  to  give  occasional  con- 
certs, and  on  the  ffites  of  the  lord  or  lady  of  the 
castle  to  accompany  the  organ  in  the  church. 
Several  pieces  from  Norma  and  other  modern 
operas  were  performed,  and  were  executed  with 
tolerable  brilliancy,  the  gentlemen  of  the  house- 
hold were  loud  in  their  applause,  and  resolved 
that  the  concert  should  be  repeated  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  the  birthday  of  the  young  heir, 
when  the  money  taken  at  the  doors  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

We  supped  at  the  castle,  where  the  conversa- 
tion turned  chiefly  on  two  subjects,  partly  on  the 
Austro-Bohemian  frontier,  and  partly  on  the 
great  fishponds,  the  most  interesting  feature  in 
an  economical  point  of  view,  of  the  large  plain 
between  Wittingau  and  Gratzen. 

In  Northern  Germany,  we  understand  under 
the  name  of  Austrian  every  one  who  comes 
from  any  part  of  the  great  Austrian  conglome- 
ration of  lands,  provided  he  speaks  German; 
but  every  well-educated  Bohemian,  Hungarian, 
Croatian,  or  Slovak,  speaks  our  language  quite 
as  well  as  do  the  people  of  Vienna  or  Styria. 
Here  on  the  mountain  border,  however,  the 
cnn'ri^t  between  the  Bohemian  and  Austrian, 
and  their  mutual  antipathies  were  forced  upon 
my  attention.  Of  sympathies  between  neigh- 
bouring nations  there  is  seldom  much  to  be 
said.  In  Paris  or  Berlin  indeed,  a  Bohemian 
and  an  Austrian  may  sympathize  with  each 
other,  but  at  home  they  know  of  no  such  feel- 
ing. Not  merely  the  common  people  in  Bohe- 
mia, but  even  ihe  higher  classes,  participate 
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more  or  less  in  this  aversion  to  the  Austrian  s, 
and  even  the  German  part  of  the  population 
agree  with  the  Slavonians  in  this,  with  whom 
iu  other  respects  they  are  little  in  the  habit  of 
singing  in  unison.  Our  evening  party  at  Grat- 
zen  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Bohemian- 
Germans,  yet  I  observed  upon  the  countenances 
of  all  of  them  a  certain  half-suppressed  sarcastic 
smile,  when  I  undertook  the  dei'ence  of  the  Aus- 
trians.  "A}',  ay,"  said  one  of  them  at  last, 
"honest  enough  they  are,  no  canting  hypocrites 
like  the  Italians,  and  hardworking  enough  too; 
but  erood  God!'1  and  here  he  shook  his  head  with 
a  smile  of  evident  satisfaction,  "what  unlicked 
cubs  they  are!  How  awkward,  stupid,  and  help- 
less in  every  thing!  In  short,"  added  he,  "it  is 
a  perverse  and  wrongheaded  people." 

On  their  part,  the  Austrians  reproach  the  Bo- 
hemians with  insincerity.  "A  false  Bohemian," 
is  a  common  expression,  and  the  Austrian  gene- 
rally describes  the  Bohemian  as  a  gloomy,  me- 
lancholy, uncomfortable  creature.  The  antipa- 
thy felt  by  the  Bohemian,  however,  is  decidedly 
marked  by  more  bitterness. 

A  fat  carp,  served  in  black  sauce,  composed 
according  to  a  national  recipe,  of  grated  ginger- 
bread, blood,  and  onions,  led  our  conversation 
naturally  to  the  great  fishponds  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Gratzen  has  sixty  ponds,  the  Duke- 
dom of  Krummau  seventy,  Frauenberg  one 
hundred  and  forty-five,  and  Wittingau  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy.  Among  these  is  the  cele- 
brated Rosenberg  pond,  which  occupies  nearly 
twelve  hundred  yoke  of  land,  from  which  and 
the  other  Wittingau  ponds,  no  less  than  four 
thousand  cwt.  of  carp  are  yearly  taken,  and  sent 
chietly  to  Vienna. 

I  cannot  say  I  ever  made  myself  so  familiar 
with  the  complicated  system  of  management  to 
which  the  Bohemian  fishponds  are  subjected, 
as  I  did  with  the  manner  in  which  the  fish  were 
usually  brought  to  table,  still,  as  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  of  the  travellers  who  have  preceded  me 
have  spoken  at  all  upon  the  subject,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  give  a  concise  account  of  what  I 
learned  about  it. 

The  main  point,  it  seems,  is  to  take  care  that 
at  different  ages  and  at  different  seasons,  the 
li.sh  be  provided  with  the  depth  of  water  suitable 
to  them,  and  also  that  the  kinds  of  fish  that  do 
not  suit  each  other  should  not  be  put  together 
in  the  same  pond.  Now,  as  it  is  impossible 
that  one  pond  can  satisfy  all  these  demands,  the 
Bohemian  landowners  have  brought  the  ponds 
on  their  estates  into  a  sort  of  connected  system, 
and  have  given  to  each  class  of  ponds  its  sepa- 
rate destination. 

Firstly,  there  are  the  brood  ponds,  (Brut,  or 
Satz-teic/te,)  in  which  the  young  fish  receive  the 
rudiments  of  their  education.  These  ponds  are 
small  and  contain  but  little  food,  that  the  rising 
generation  may  not  injure  themselves  by  glut- 
tonous indulgence.  In  proportion,  however,  as 
the  finny  babes  improve  in  size,  they  are  re- 
moved to  the  S/reck-tcic/ir,  or  stretching  ponds, 
where  the  interesting  little  ones  are  to  begin  to 
stretch  themselves.  Thence  the  creatures  are 
removed  into  the  large  reservoirs  called  Kum- 
mtr  or  Haupt-teiche.  In  winter  the  water  is 
warmest  at  the  bottom,  in  summer  at  the  top; 
young  fish,  therefore,  who  require  warmth,  must 
often  be  put  into  deeper  ponds  in  winter. 


It  would  of  course  be  as  absurd  to  put  old 
pike  and  young  carp  into  the  same  pond,  as  to 
shut  up  wolves  and  lambs  in  one  stable.  Ac- 
cordingly there  are  separate  ponds  for  each. 
When  the  carp,  however,  grow  older,  they  are 
apt  to  grow  lazy,  and  bury  themselves  in  the 
mud,  which  prevents  their  proper  development; 
and  then,  by  way  of  making  them  more  lively, 
a  few  young  pike  are  put  into  the  pond,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  young  republic  in  a  state 
of  healthful  excitement,  like  opposition  men  in  a 
representative  assembly. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  all  these  re- 
movals and  minglings  necessitate  a  great  variety 
of  occupations.  Usually  ^he  work  is  performed 
in  spring  or  autumn,  and  great  care  and  caution 
are  necessary.  If,  for  instance,  snow  were  to 
fall  on  a  fish,  he  Mnust  on  no  account  be  put 
back  into  the  pond,  but  must  be  sent  to  market 
and  sold  for  what  he  will  bring.  If  a  sudden 
frost  covers  the  ponds  with  ice,  great  mischief 
is  done  to  the  fish,  if.  air-holes  are  not  imme- 
diately opened.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  fish 
swarm  to  the  surface,  and  even  if  they  are  not 
suffocated,  they  "burn"  their  fins  against  the 
ice.  A  scarcity  of  water,  also,  in  case  of  a  dry 
summer,  causes  great  destruction  in  the  ponds. 
The  intendants  of  the  ponds  require,  of  course, 
at  all  times,  to  know  how  much  water  there  may 
be,  and  poles  marked  with  feet  and  inches  are 
therefore  fixed  in  each  pond.  A  few  inches  too 
much  may  easily  occasion  inundations  to  the 
neighbouring  fields,  and  then  the  damage  must 
be  made  good  by  the  owner  of  the  pond. 

Immense  swarms  of  herons,  wild  ducks,  and 
other  waterfowl,  frequent  these  ponds,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  all  the  surrounding  pea- 
santry become  practised  marksmen.  The  birds 
are  particularly  watchful  for  the  time  when  the 
water  is  to  be  let  out  of  a  pond,  on  which  occa- 
sion they  fail  not  to  feast  upon  the  frogs  and 
upon  such  fish  as  may  happen  to  have  remained 
in  the  mud.  These,  however,  they  are  not  left 
in  undisturbed  possession  of;  for  it  is  custom- 
ary, when  the  owner  of  the  pond  has  secured 
the  main  tribute  by  means  of  nets,  to  abandon 
what  is  left  to  the  peasants.  The  pond  inspect- 
ors give  the  signal  for  the  scramble  as  soon  as 
the  noble's  boxes  are  thought  to  be  sufficiently 
filled.  The  signal  is  for  the  inspectors  to  cry 
out  Horzi  lun'zi  (It  burns,  it  burns);  whereupon 
the  crowd  rush  with  loud  cries  into  the  mm, 
and  drive  the  geese  and  herons  from  their  prey. 
The  peasants  obtain  a  good  deal  of  fish  in  this 
way,  and  preserve  a  considerable  quantity  for 
the  winter,  by  smoking  them. 

The  geese  and  herons  are  by  no  means  the 
only  plunderers  of  these  ponds,  in  which  otters 
and  beavers  likewise  abound,  though  less  now 
than  formerly. 

On   the  following    morning   we   started  for 
:  Krummau,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  castles 
j  in  the  neighbouring  country,  and  certainly  one 
I  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  princely  man 
'  sions  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  with  a  depend 
ent  lordship  of  fifteen   German   square  miles, 
and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.     The  dukedom 
of  Krummau  is  one  of  those  half-sovereignties 
of  which  there  have  at  all  times  been  several 
in  Bohemia,  as  the  dukedom  of  Friedland,  which 
was   given   to    Wallenstein;   the    dukedom    of 
Reichstadt,  with  which  Napoleon's  son  was  iu 
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vested;  and   the  dukedom  of  Ra\idnitz,  which 
belongs  to  the  Prince  of  Lobkowitz. 

You  enter  the  first  courtyard  by  crossing  a 
drawbridge,  and  passing  through  a  massive 
stone  gateway.  The  castle  ditch  was  formerly 
occupied  by  a  number  of  bears,  but  these  have 
of  late  years  disappeared.  In  the  second  court- 
yard stands  the  guardhouse  of  the  Schwarzen- 
berg  grenadiers  of  the  body  guard,  a  corps  of 
forty  men,  in  splendid  u  niforms,  all  in  the  prince's 
pay,  and  commanded  by  an  officer  who  holds 
the  rank  of  captain.  In  this  courtyard  I  paid 
my  respects  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  castle, 
and  told  him  I  wished  to  see  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  the  place.  He  asked  me,  with  a  smile, 
how  many  weeks  I  intended  to  devote  to  the  in- 
spection; and  I  soon  found,  particularly  after  I 
had  had  a  glance  at  the  archives,  that  the  ques- 
tion implied  by  no  means  an  exaggeration. 
From  the  second  I  passed  into  a  third,  a  fourth, 
a  fifth,  and  a  sixth  courtyard. 

The  castle  looks  as  if  no  part  had  ever  been 
pulled  down  during  the  whole  time  that  it  has 
been  successively  held  by  the  Rosenbergs,  the 
Eggenbergs,  and  the  Schwarzenbergs  The 
whole  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  is 
covered  by  a  labyrinth  of  turrets,  walls,  and 
other  buildings,  in  every  imaginable  style  of 
architecture,  with  noble  suites  of  rooms,  such 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  only  in  impe- 
rial palaces,  and  little  poking  holes,  fit  only  for 
the  rock-built  nest  to  some  robber  chief  of  the 
feudal  times.  That  the  oldest  part  of  the  old 
buildings  must  be  very  old  indeed,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  simple  fact,  that  the  most  modern 
portion,  the  New  Castle,  as  it  is  called,  is  men- 
tioned under  that  name,  in  the  archives,  as 
much  as  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Our  first  visit  in  the  interior  was  to  the  pic- 
ture-gallery, in  which  are  preserved  the  num- 
berless portraits  of  the  various  members  of  the 
three  noble  families  to  whom  the  castle  has  suc- 
cessively belonged.  What  a  family  party  they 
would  make,  if  they  could  all  step  from  their 
canvass  and  join  in  a  merry  festival!  There 
would  he  ample  room  in  the  castle  for  all  of 
them;  but  there  is  only  one  of  them  to  whom  it 
is  still  given  to  wander  through  the  old  halls  and 
corridors,  and  this  is  Bertha  Von  Rosenberg,  the 
celebrated  White  Lady  of  Neuhaus,  of  whom 
a  portrait  may  here  be  seen  as  large  as  life. 

This  Bertha,  or  Brichta,  was  married  to  a  j 
Lichtenstein,  a  family  with  which  the  Rosen- 
bergs, like  their  successors  the  Schwarzenbergs, 
often  arranged  matrimonial  alliances,  even  be- 
fore the  bride  and  bridegroom  had  been  fairly 
emancipated  from  the  cradle.  There  are  still 
such  things  as  family  sympathies  and  antipa- 
thies among  the  great  houses  in  Austria,  as 
there  were  in  the  earliest  times  of  which  a  re- 
cord has  been  preserved,  and  some  of  the  family 
feuds  that  have  been  retained  to  the  present 
day  trace  their  origin  to  the  middle  ages.  Now 
this  Lichtenstein,  the  husband  of  Bertha,  was 
a  monster,  and  treated  his  gentle  wife  little 
better  than  Bluebeard  did  his.  Often  in  the 
morning,  it  is  said,  Bertha's  pillow  was  found 
soaked  with  her  tears,  and  sometimes  even 
with  her  blood.  Before  her  marriage  she  is 
supposed  to  have  been  as  fond  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  as  most  young  ladies,  but  when  it 


pleased  IT^nyvi  to  release  her  from  her  tyrant, 
she  retired  to  the  castle  of  her  brother  the  Lord 
of  IJ'isenberg,  who  about  the  same  time  had 
lost  his  wife,  and  with  whom  she  lived  thence- 
forth as  a  pious  widow  and  a  notable  housekeeper. 
Her  chief  delight  was  to  do  acts  of  kindness  to 
the  poor,  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
together  on  certain  days,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
tertaining them  with  a  sweet  dish  (dulce  mtt*  it 
is  called  in  the  archives  of  the  castle),  and 
which  still  continues  to  be  distributed.  Attempts 
have  more  than  once  been  made  to  substitute  a 
money  distribution,  but  the  peasants  have  al- 
ways stoutly  resisted  such  an  innovation,  which 
they  are  afraid  "Bertha  might  take  amiss." 

It  is  only  in  more  recent  times  that  black  has 
been  adopted  in  Bohemia,  from  France  and  Ger- 
many, as  a  mark  of  mourning.  Bertha,  like  all 
widows  of  her  time,  wore  Avhite,  which  she  con- 
tinued to  wear  till  death,  when  she  was  buried 
in  her  white  widow's  weeds.  To  this  she  owed 
her  name  of  the  White  Lady,  by  which  she  was 
known  during  her  life,  and  under  which  she  is 
now  almost  worshipped  as  a  saint.  The  people 
of  the  surrounding  country  firmly  believe  that 
she  continues  to  wander  through  the  castles  then 
belonging  to  the  house  of  Rosenberg,  that  she 
looks  about  to  see  whether  the  houses  are  kept 
in  good  order,  and  whether  the  poor  receive  their 
dulce  mns  regularly.  In  general,  in  these  her 
wanderings,  she  is  invisible  to  every  eye,  but 
sometimes  she  is  seen,  a  circumstance  always 
supposed  to  announce  some  great  calamity  to 
the  family.  On  such  occasions  the  country 
people  whisper  timidly  into  each  other's  ears — 
Brichta  z'  Rostmberka  khndi  (Bertha  von  Rosen- 
berg is  wandering  about),  and  a  death  in  the. 
family  is  then  confidently  looked  for.  AtSchloss 
Wirtingau  there  is  a  corridor,  and  at  Neuhaus 
another,  which  Bertha  is  supposed  to  have  par- 
ticularly selected  for  her  nocturnal  promenade; 
and  few  of  the  inmates  are  hardy  enough  to 
visit  either  of  these  haunted  passages,  except 
under  good  escort,  and  with  a  .sufficient  illumi- 
nation. To  be  sure,  by  daylight,  they  most  of 
them  speak  of  the  whole  story  in  a  very  rational 
manner,  as  a  popular  fable;  but  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  even  the  heads  of  the  family  re- 
main altogether  unaffected  when  the  whisper 
llir<  about  that  Bertha  has  shown  herself  again 
to  mortal  eyes. 

There  are  three  portraits  of  the  White  Lady, 
one  at  each  of  the  three  castles  of  Neuhaus, 
Wittingau,  and  Krummau,  and  the  three  pic- 
tures are  so  exactly  alike  that  two  of  them  are 
evidently  copies,  but  at  each  castle  the  people 
maintain  that  they  possess  the  original.  Her 
countenance  is  pale  and  meager,  and  her  fea- 
tures full  of  melancholy,  but  with  a  remarkably 
sweet  expression.  Her  whole  person  is  enve- 
loped in  a  white  garment. 

My  guide  was  the  captain  of  the  body-guard, 
who,  as  we  passed  from  one  suite  of  rooms  to 
another,  apologized  for  his  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  great  labyrinth  of  masonry,  by  telling  me 
he  had  only  been  a  year  in  the  house.  The 
present  head  of  the  house  of  Schwarzenberg  is 
a  young  man,*  who  has  abandoned  all  these 


*  He  was  born  in  1799,  and  is,  consequently, 
years  of  age.— Tr. 
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stately  chambers  of  a  bygone  time,  and  has  had 
a  set  of  rooms  fitted  up  for  him  with  modern 
simplicity  and  comfort,  in  a  corner  of  the  great 
house.  Then  why,  will  you  say,  is  not  the  rest 
of  the  place  turned  to  account,  and  made  habit- 
able for  those,  of  whom  there  are  so  many,  to 
whom  the  shelter  of  a  roof  would  be  a  blessing? 
Why,  you  see,  my  good  friend,  a  large  useless 
house  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  dignity  of 
a  great  family,  and  the  terms  of  the  entailment 
do  not  allow  a  single  corner  of  the  mansion  to 
be  neglected. 

If  you  wish  to  have  a  proper  notion  of  the 
importance  of  the  lords  of  the  castle  in  former 
days,  yon  must  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  ar- 
mory, where  you  will  find  the  whole  rows  of 
trumpets  and  kettle-drurns  that  were  wont  to 
mingle  with  the  family  revelry  when  a  Rosen- 
berg was  married.  There  you  will  see  a  collec- 
tion of  the  coins  and  medals  struck  at  various 
times  by  the  family.  My  companion  assured 
me  that  the  Rosenbergs  were  accustomed  to 
keep  ready  at  all  times  arms  for  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  and  that  the  arms  nowin  the  armory 
would  .suffice  for  the  equipment  of  nearly  that 
number,  provided  the  greater  part  would  content 
themselves  with  halberds,  partisans,  and  battle- 
axes. 

The  subterranean  dungeons  of  the  castle  have 
been  carved  out  of  the  rock  with  an  immense  [ 
expenditure  of  labour.  We  descended  with 
torches  as  if  \ve  had  been  going  down  into  a 
mine,  and  came  to  the  main  shaft,  which  was 
nothing  else  but  a  deep  broad  well,  cut  into  the 
solid  rock,  down  which  the  prisoners  were  let 
by  means  of  ropes.  We  threw  stones  into  the 
dark  abyss,  and  heard  them  strike  the  bottom 
after  a  few  seconds.  We  threw  down  some 
•whisps  of  burning  straw;  but,  even  by  these 
means,  we  were  unable  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
bottom.  There  are  other  dungeons,  less  horri- 
ble than  the  one  described, but  quite  ugly  enough 
in  their  way;  yet  one  of  them  served  at  one  time 
as  a  lodging  to  the  German  emperor  Venzeslaus, 
who  was  locked  up  there,  in  1402,  by  Henry 
IV.  of  Rosenberg.  The  Henrys  of  Rosenberg 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  sad  fellows;  for 
about  one  hundred  years  afterwards,  another 
Henry  of  Rosenberg  put  three  magistrates  into 
one  of  these  dungeons,  for  coming,  in  the  name 
of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  country,  to  lay 
claim  to  a  portion  of  his  estate  for  the  Lord  of 
Schwamberg.  The  claim  was  founded  on  the 
will  of  Henry's  predecessor;  but  Henry  denied 
the  validity  of  the  will,  and  made  the  magis- 
trates eat  the  documents  with  which  they  had 
come  armed.  Every  particle — seals,  signatures, 
and  all — were  they  obliged  to  devour;  and  when 
they  had  finished  their  meal,  they  were  set  free, 
and,  by  way  of  accelerating  their  retreat,  the 
dogs  were  let  loose  upon  them. 

The  castle  contains  a  theatre,  with  a  wardrobe 
sufficient  for  a  dozen  theatres;  a  riding-school; 
and  an  agricultural  institution,  which,  every 
-three  years,  turns  out  about  thirty  practical  and 
scientific  farmers,  who  are  mostly  appointed  to 
offices  about  the  Hchwarzenberg  estates.  Then 
there  are  collections  of  natural  history,  a  che- 
mical laboratory,  the  castle  church,  &c.  English 
castles  may  be  more  comfortable  to  live  in;  but 


they  have  little  of  the  interest  that  pertains  to 
one  of  these  ancient  Austrian  piles,  where  re- 
mote antiquity  is  seen  connected  with  modern 
times  by  an  uninterrupted  chain.  At  Krummau 
alone,  with  its  legends  and  reminiscences,  a 
moderately  fertile  writer  might  find  materials 
for  twenty  romances. 

The  steep  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands  is 
separated  by  a  deep  ravine  from  the  remainder 
of  the  rocky  plateau.  Over  this  ravine  runs  a 
covered  bridge,  at  the  end  of  which  you  come 
suddenly  upon  a  beautiful  garden  terrace, 
whence  the  view  is  ravishingly  beautiful;  the 
bold  position  of  the  castle,  as  it  looks  down 
upon  the  little  town  of  Krummau  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  producing  a  most  peculiar  effect.  The 
Moldau  forms  almost  a  circle  in  the  landscape; 
rushing,  with  great  rapidity,  by  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  and  nearly  surrounding  the  little  town,  in 
which  the  chief  buildings  all  date  from  the  time 
of  the  Rosenbergs;  at  whose  cost  the  churches 
and  convents  were  erected,  as  well  as  an  old 
arsenal  and  an  hospital,  and  a  house  which 
served  as  a  retreat  for  the  widowed  lady  of  the 
castle,  whenever  a  new  lord  entered  into  pos- 
session. 

Towards  evening,  after  having  enjoyed  the 
beauties  of  the  garden,  we  retired  into  the  castle 
to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  civil  and  ac- 
commodating officers  of  the  establishment — the 
directors,  foresters,  stewards,  &c.  To  those  who 
know  how  well  these  gentlemen  live  upon  the 
possessions  of  the  Austrian  nobles,  it  will  be 
less  matter  of  surprise  to  hear  of  the  handsome 
suites  of  rooms  occupied  upon  this  castellated 
rock  by  such  functionaries  as  the  director  of  the 
castle,  or  the  captain  of  the  body-guard.  There 
are  no  less  than  fifty  small  gardens  (or  deputat- 
garten)  dependent  on  the  park,  and  understood 
to  belong  to  the  officers  of  the  castle.  These 
are  so  numerous,  that  they  have  a  coffee-house 
within  the  walls  for  their  own  accommodation; 
indeed,  so  numerous  are  the  employes:,  of  one 
sort  or  another,  on  the  estates  of  the  Schwarzen- 
berg,  that  the  printed  list  of  them  forms  a  tole- 
rably thick  octavo  volume. 

A  wood  near  Krummau  is  the  only  place  in 
Bohemia  where  bears  are  yet  to  be  found  in  a 
state  of  nature.  They  are  preserved  with  some 
care,  defended  against  poachers,  and  occasion- 
ally fed  with  horseflesh,  though  in  general  they 
require  no  other  food  than  the  berries  and  roots 
which  they  find  in  the  forest.  They  are  mostly 
harmless,  and  no  one  now  living  remembers  the 
time  when  a  human  creature  or  tame  animal 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  them.  The  last  man  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  had  come  into  collision 
with  the  bears  died  lately.  He  was  passing 
through  the  forest,  and  seeing  a  young  cub 
tumbling  about  on  a  grassy  glade,  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  carry  the  creature  home.  Soon, 
however,  he  saw  to  his  horror  that  the  mother 
had  seen  him,  and  was  coming  after  him  in  full 
pursuit.  He  set  his  prize  down  immediately; 
but  the  mother,  after  having  smelt  and  caressed 
her  little  one,  for  a  few  instants,  resumed  the 
chase.  The  poor  fellow  ran  for  his  life,  and 
was  just  in  time  to  reach  the  entrance  to  a 
neighbouring  farm,  where  he  fell  down  sense- 
less; and  when  t'ae  servants  came  out  to  his 
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assistance,  it  was  found  that  the  anguish  and 
terror  of  those  few  moments  had  been  sufficient 
to  whiten  his  hair. 


FROM  BUDWEIS  TO  LINZ. 

Budweis  is  completely  a  German  city,  though 
in  Bohemia,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  the 
highest  point  to  which  any  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Elbe  is  navigable.  Within  twelve  German 
miles  of  this  point  lies  Linz  on  the  Danube,  and 
the  approximation  of  two  such  important  navi- 
gable rivers  has  at  all  times  caused  a  very  active 
commerce  to  be  carried  on  between  the  two 
cities.  This  commerce  has  of  late  years  been 
promoted  by  many  improvements  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Moldau;  improvements  for  which 
the  country  stands  mainly  indebted  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  Mr.  Lanna,  a  shipbuilder,  whose  tim- 
ber-yard at  Budweis  no  stranger  ought  to  leave 
xmvisited.  It  was  he  who  built  the  suspension- 
bridge  at  Prague,  and  it  is  owing  to  him  that  no 
less  than  seventy  vessels  so  constructed  as  to 
suit  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  and  Moldau, 
arrive  now  every  year  at  Budweis,  and  that 
there  is  even  a  regular  river  communication 
kept  up  between  the  latter  place  and  Hamburg. 
One  of  the  consequences  of  the  favourable 
geographical  position  of  Budweis  was,  that  one 
morning  early,  at  five  o'clock,  I  repaired  to  the 
office  of  the  railroad,  with  the  view  of  embark- 
ing my  person  in  a  train  about  to  start  for  Linz. 
The  Linz-Budweis  railroad  is  the  grandmother 
of  all  the  railroads  on  the  European  continent; 
and,  taking  this  into  consideration,  we  must  not 
deem  it  matter  of  surprise  to  find  it  manifesting 
occasionally  some  symptoms  of  the  debility  of 
old  age.  It  was  the  coup  d'essai  of  Baron  von 
Gerstner,  who  afterwards  laid  down  rails  in 
Russia,  and  died  in  America.  He  had  great 
natural  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  the  moun- 
tainous region  over  which  his  road  had  to  be 
carried.  To  overcome  these  difficulties  he  was 
obliged  to  make  his  railroad  take  so  circuitous 
a  route,  that  though  the  distance  between  the 
two  towns,  in  a  straight  line,  is  not  more  than 
ten  (German)  miles,  the  railroad  has  a  length 
of  seventeen.  After  arriving  at  Linz,  the  rail- 
road is  carried  ten  miles  further  to  GmUnden, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  government  salt- 
works at  that  place. 

The  railroad  from  Budweis  to  Linz  cost 
1,700,000  florins.  It  consists  of  a  single  pair  of 
rails,  with  arrangements  at  intermediate  stations 
to  enable  two  trains  to  pass  each  other.  The 
rails  are  partly  of  Styrian,  but  chiefly  of  Bohe- 
mian, iron;  partly  cast  and  partly  wrought.  In 
many  places  they  seem  sadly  in  want  of  repair. 
Some  have  been  completely  worn  away,  others 
have  lost  their  nails,  and  stand  up  from  the 
wooden  sleepers  to  which  they  wen-  originally 
fastened.  Sometimes  a  very  sensible  jolt  of  the 
carriages  reminds  the  passengers  of  a  striking 
difference  between  the  respective  altitudes  of 
two  succeeding  rails  at  other  times  a  drag  must 
be  put  upon  the  wheels,  to  prevent  the  train 
from  rattling  clown  the  hill  at  too  rapid  a  pace. 
My  journev  was  performed  immediately  after 
rainy  weather,  which  had  made  the  rails  ex- 
tremely dirty  and  slipper}-;  and  I  find,  from  a 


memorandum  in  my  journal,  that  our  wheels 
occasionally  sunk  into  the  soft  earth.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  all  this,  that  this  railroad  must  have 
been  left  in  a  very  neglected  condition;  but  its 
importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  Danube  if  ' 
so  great,  that  the  government  will  be  obliged, 
before  long,  to  step  in,  and,  by  a  timely  treat- 
ment, endeavour  to  save  this  grandmother  rail- 
road from  an  untimely  fate. 

The  trains  on  this  railroad  are  drawn  by 
horses,  and  owing  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground  over  which  it  passes,  there  is  little  like- 
lihood that  steam  locomotives  can  ever  be  intro- 
duced there.  One  horse  generally  draws  two 
or  three  carriages;  but  sometimes  two  or  three 
horses  are  yoked  on,  in  which  case  the  train 
consists  of  six,  seven,  or  even  eight  carriages. 
On  an  average,  a  horse  is  able  to  draw  from 
seventy  to  a  hundred  cwt.,  at  a  slow  walk;  the 
trains  for  passengers  travel  at  a  smart  trot.  On 
the  common  road,  in  this  mountainous  district, 
a  horse  cannot  well  draw  more  than  twelve  cwt. 
The  rich  kingdom  of  Bohemia  has  been  sadly 
neglected  by  Nature  with  respect  to  salt,  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Every  particle  consumed 
within  the  kingdom  comes  from  beyond  the 
Danube;  and  this  salt  trade,  one  of  the  chief  sup- 
ports of  the  railroad,  has  likewise  led  to  an 
active  commerce  in  other  goods.  Merchandise 
of  various  descriptions  finds  its  way  from  Trieste 
and  Southern  Italy  to  Gmilnden,to  be  forwarded 
by  railroad  to  Bohemia. 

The  terminus  at  Budweis  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  close  to  the  imperial  salt-magazines, 
and  to  these  magazines  the  travellers  and  the 
salt-bags  must  alike  repair.  It  was,  as  I  said, 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  made  my 
appearance  there,  and  I  found  our  little  one- 
horse  trains  ready  to  start,  as  they  did  almost 
immediately,  at  an  easy  trot,  each  having  about 
fifty  passengers  in  charge.  The  coachmen  sat 
on  their  boxes  smoking  their  pipes,  and  the 
draught  was  evidently  so  easy,  that  had  the 
horses  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  the 
poisonous  weed,  they  too  might  have  amused 
their  leisure  by  "blowing  a  cloud"  as  they  went 
along. 

On  a  railroad  where  the  trains  are  drawn  by 
IK  uses  you  travel  with  less  noise  than  you  do 
either  on  one  where  you  are  hurried  along  by 
steam  engines,  or  on  a  common  road.  I  was, 
therefore,  soon  engaged  in  an  agreeable  conver- 
sation with  my  fellow-travellers,  and  we  were 
able  to  discuss  undisturbed  every  object  that 
presented  itself  within  the  reach  of  our  con- 
stantly varying  horizon.  At  Leopoldschlag  we 
reached  the  highest  level  of  the  road,  and  were 
there  two  thousand  feet  over  the  sea,  and  one 
thousand  over  the  plain  of  Budweis.  At  this 
point  likewise  we  quitted  Bohemia  to  enter 
Austria,  and  soon  perceived  symptoms  of  our 
having  arrived  among  a  more  industrious  popu- 
lation than  that  we  had  left,  though  this  part  of 
the  archduchy  of  Austria  is  far  from  being  its 
most  populous  or  best  cultivated  district.  De- 
tarhcd  farmhouses  become  more  numerous,  and 
though  the  estates  are  still  large,  you  see  no 
longer  so  striking  and  painful  a  contrast,  as  in 
Bohemia,  between  the  castle  of  the  prince  and 
the  peasant's  hut.  Many  of  the  peasants,  on  the 
contrary,  have  houses  quite  as  comfortable  as 
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castles,  and  most  of  them  have  a  well-to-do  look 
about  them. 

The  family  of  which  one  hears  as  much  on 
the  Austrian  side,  as  one  does  of  the  Rosenbergs 
and  Schwarzenbergs  on  the  Bohemian  side  of 
the  hills,  is  the  family  of  the  Starhembergs  who, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  been  men  of  might 
on  the  Danube,  and,  in  the  middle  ages,  were 
often  involved  in  sanguinary  feuds  with  the 
Rosenbergs.  At  present,  three  rich  Starhem- 
bergs dwell  close  together, — a  prince,  a  general, 
and  a  count, — whose  castles  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  admiring  as  we  passed  along. 


Many  interesting  and  picturesque  views  pre- 
sent themselves  on  the  road,  though  upon  the 
whole  it  is  much  shut  in  by  woods.  Just  before 
reaching  Linz,  however,  as  we  were  rolling 
down  a  zigzag  line  into  the  plain,  a  magnificent 
prospect  opened  suddenly  upon  us.  The  plain 
of  Linz,  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  distant  Alps  in  the  background,  com- 
bined to  form  a  glorious  picture,  and  while  we 
were  yet  descanting  on  its  beauties,  we  rolled 
onwards  through  the  gates  of  Linz  to  the  impe- 
rial salt-magazines,  here,  as  at  Budweis,  the 
terminus  of  the  road. 
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LIXZ.— THE  CARPET  MANUFACTORY. 

WHEN,  in  the  middle  ages,  an  individual  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
men,  it  was  known  immediately,  by  the  colour 
and  cut  of  his  garments,  to  what  rank  he  be- 
longed, and  what  was  his  vocation;  but  in  our 
times,  when  superficially,  that  is,  as  far  as  the 
dress  is  concerned,  all  -arc  more  or  less  equal, 
— although  the  real  distinction  of  persons,  ac- 
cording to  position,  dignity,  and  wealth,  are  as 
sharply  defined  as  ever, — a  traveller  in  a  simple 
brown  frock-coat,  entering  a  Linz  manufactory, 
may  be  taken  for, — what  may  he  not  be  taken 
for?  particularly  if  his  German  accent  sound 
somewhat  foreign  to  the  Austrian  ear.  He  may 
be  a  Dr.,  a  Professor,  a  Privy  Councillor,  or  a 
military  officer  of  high  rank  in  civil  costume — 
or  an  "  Excellency" — or  perhaps,  what  would 
perhaps  not  be  among  the  least  welcome,  he 
may  be  a  traveller  for  a  great  mercantile  house, 
come  to  make  large  purchases.  "  Assuredly," 
thought  I,  as  a  crowd  of  obsequious  persons 
met  me  on  my  entrance  into  a  noted  carpet- 
manufactory,  greeted  me  most  courteously  and 
expectingly,  and  hastened  to  display  their  wares, 
—"assuredly  some  such  fancies  are  passing 
through  their  heads."  I  held  it  therefore  to  be 
my  duty  to  explain  to  them,  that  in  leaving  my 
home,  I  had  left  behind  neither  kingdom,  nor 
nabobship,  nor  lands  containing  10,000  souls, 
nor  a  capital  of  250,000  fr.  rentes;  but  that  I 
stood  there  simply  a  curious  traveller,  or,  if 
they  would  have  it  so,  a  traveller  desirous  of 
information,  without  any  design  whatever  of 
purchasing,  or  carrying  off  any  thing  more  than 
could  be  conveyed  by  the  eye  and  ear;  where- 
upon, to  my  admiration,  these  people  seemed  to 
hold  it  no  less  their  duty  not  to  abate  a  particle 
of  their  hospitable  Austrian  obligingness,  but 
rather  to  assist  me  the  more  zealously  in  view- 
ing their  labours  and  productions.  I  was  the 
more  curious  about  them,  as  I  knew  how  con- 
siderable a  part  the  Linz  fabrics  play  in  the 
Austrian  manufactories,  and  to  what  importance 
they  have  lately  risen. 

As  late  as  the  year  1783,  or  4,  the  Linz  wool- 
len-manufactures were  nearly  the  only  ones  of 
the  kind  in  the  Austrian  states.  They  were 
founded,  I  believe,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
a  citizen  of  Linz,  and  are  the  oldest  in  Austria. 
This  citizen  made  them  over  subsequently  to 
the  so-called  Oriental  Company,  which  had  a 
privilege  for  the  preparation  of  woollen  stuffs 
of  all  kinds.  The  bad  economy  which  reigned 
in  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  the  profuse 
expenditure  in  the  erection  of  superb  and  un- 
necessarily large  buildings,  threatened  the  un- 
dertaking with  ruin.  To  prevent  the  injury 
which  the  stoppage  must  have  caused  to  the 


many  individuals  interested,  the  government 
took  the  business  under  their  own  management, 
reserving  to  themselves  the  privileges  before 
granted  to  private  persons.  The  interval  be- 
tween 1740  and  the  total  abolition  of  these 
privileges,  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the 
period  of  the  greatest  splendour  of  the  estab- 
lishment: there  were  employed  at  times  more 
than  20,000  workmen,  spinners  and  weavers,  in 
Bohemia;  and  in  Linz  alone  not  less  than  2000. 
The  great  mind  from  which  nearly  all  the  new 
life  in  the  Austrian  body  politic  emanated, 
Joseph,  abolished  the  privileges  by  which  these 
20,000  men  profited,  at  the  cost  of  many  millions; 
and  since  that  time,  the  workmen,  scattered  over 
all  parts  of  the  monarchy,  have  founded  manu- 
factories in  Brunn,  Vienna,  and  other  cities,  and 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  now  consider- 
able woollen-factories  of  Lower  Austria  and 
Moravia. 

Since  then,  the  Linz  factories  have  declined, 
and  their  great  barrack-like  buildings  stand  par- 
tially empty,  and  seem  awaiting  another  destina- 
tion. Two  branches  alone  of  the  woollen  manu- 
factory have  again  struck  root  and  prosper:  that 
of  carpets,  and  the  printing  of  woollen  table- 
covers.  So  much  taste  is  here  displayed  in  these 
articles,  the  colours  are  so  lively  and  so  lasting, 
that  the  productions  of  the  Linz  manufactories 
have  obtained  considerable  celebrity  in  the  shop 
and  the  drawing-room.  They  have  warehouses 
in  Leipzig,  Prague,  Milan,  Vienna,  Pesth,  &C., 
and  exports  have  even  been  made  to  France  and 
England.  Their  extraordinary  cheapness  will 
no  doubt  lead  to  a  further  demand  for  these 
goods.  For  five  or  six  florins*  a  most  artistical 
and  magnificent  bouquet  of  flowers  maybe  pur- 
chased; while  one  of  the  quickly-fading  produc- 
tions of  the  garden  would  cost  double  the  money. 
Establishments  for  woollen  printing  are  still  rare 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  cheer- 
ing to  learn  that  the  art  has  already  been  brought 
to  such  perfection  here.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  been  partly  indebted  for 
their  progress  to  the  influence  of  France;  the 
designers,  at  least,  are  in  part  French,  and  the 
newest  drawings  are  made  from  designs  received 
from  Paris,  which  city,  in  the  invention  of  ii'-w 
shades,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  tasteful 
wreaths  and  groups  of  flowers,  is  certainly  not 
to  be  excelled.  The  person,  too,  at  the  head  of 
the  carpet  printing,  is  of  French  descent. 

The  name  of  this  man  is  Dufresne.  He  took 
the  trouble  to  show  me  over  the  table-cover 
department;  and,  as  I  visit  such  establish  meats 
much  more  on  account  of  the  men  than  of  their 
productions,  he  became  to  me,  in  a  short  time, 

*  The  Austrian  florin  is  equal  to  about  two  shiltinss  ster- 
ling. The  Klienish  florin  is  worth  rather  less.  Ten  Aus- 
trian florins  are  equal  lo  one  pound,  or  10  twelve  Kheuiih 
florins. 
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an  object  of  much  interest  and  respect.  He 
halted  in  his  gait,  and  in  speaking  of  his  infirm 
limb,  related  the  history  of  his  life.  His  father, 
a  French  emigrant,  had  sought  refuge  in  Vienna, 
and  there  endeavoured  to  gain  a  livelihood  by 
the  establishment  of  a  small  cotton-printing 
factor}'.  An  Austrian  nobleman,  Count  X.,  a 
great  friend  to  the  French,  lent  him  a  small 
capital,  and  a  corner  of  his  house.  The  business 
turned  out  well,  the  father  hoped  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  his  worldly  prosperity,  and  the  son, 
who  had  been  born  subsequently  to  the  flight  of 
his  parents  from  France,  was  destined  for  the 
military  service;  but  Heaven  willed  it  otherwise; 
his  horse  fell  with  him,  his  leg  was  broken,  and 
thenceforward  he  made  up  his  mind  to  follow 
his  father's  pursuit.  Soon  afterwards  his  father 
died,  less  wealthy  than  he  had  hoped  to  be,  and 
the  son  found  the  business  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  mother.  He  studied  how  to 
improve  it,  and  having  one  day  met  with  some 
English  woollen  printing,  he  never  rested  till  he 
had  not  only  imitated,  but  surpassed  it.  Having 
thus  grown  up  in  adversity,  and  being  endowed 
with  an  active  spirit,  he  had  made  himself  what 
he  was  when  I  saw  him,  "Imperial  and  Royal 
Inspector  of  woollen  printing,"  with  a  good 
salary. 

The  manufactory  which  I  inspected  in  M. 
Dufresne's  company  was  exceedingly  well  ar- 
ranged, clean,  light,  and  in  good  order.  In  the 
large  room  where  the  colour  setters  were  buried, 
I  read  on  a  board  conspicuously  placed  these 
words  written  in  chalk:  "With  God's  aid." 
"  You  are  surprised]"  observed  M.  Dufresne, 
"  but  you  will  see  this  is  the  chief  point.  Our 
business  is  very  laborious  and  difficult,  and  re- 
quires not  only  clever  and  thoughtful,  but  also 
diligent  and  conscientious  workpeople.  When 
I  give  a  pattern  to  a  colour  setter,  I  give  him 
also  some  direction  how  to  proceed.  He  must 
listen  and  apply  this  cheerfully,  but  he  must  also 
consider  well  with  what  colour  it  will  be  best  to 
begin  and  end,  and  give  to  these  matters  zeal 
and  attention,  as  a  painter  would  do;  for  I  cannot 
attend  to  the  detail,  and  must  trust  much  to  the 
conscientiousness  of  the  workmen,  who  by  a 
single  careless  step  might  occasion  great  da- 
mage. On  their  side  they  must  have  full  confi- 
dence in  me,  and  apply  to  me  in  all  difficult 
points.  All  this  is  best  obtained  when  a  man 
keeps  in  mind  the  words  you  see  written  there. 
It  is  said  that  the  inmost  soul  of  all  art  is  religion 
and  the  fear  of  God,  and  our  work  is  a  kind  of 
art.  I  take  no  workman  of  whose  character  I 
am  not  certain;  I  pay  far  more  heed  to  this  than 
to  their  skill.  And  when  I  have  taken  one  into 
my  employ  I  observe  him  closely,  and  note 
whether  he  works  in  a  pious  spirit.  Many  a 
one  have  I  dismissed  solely  on  account  of  his 
want  of  conscientiousness,  and  I  believe  the  chest 
of  the  imperial  and  royal  manufactory  has  been 
the  gainer  by  this  policy.  We  begin  in  the 
morning  with  a  short  prayer,  and  those  words 
are  never  effaced  from  the  board.  I  have  a  de- 
sign of  inscribing  on  a  tablet  over  the  door,  those 
fine  lino  from  Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell: 

'  And  when  with  good  discourse  attended, 
The  course  of  labour  cheerful  flows,"  &c.* 


*  "  W>nn  gute  Reden  sie  begleiten, 
So  fliesai  die  Arbeit  mumer  fun,  &.c." 


and  I  believe  money  so  laid  out  will  yield  a 
good  interest.  Now  you  see.  sir,  you  know  my 
way  of  thinking,"  added  M.  Dufresne,  smiling 
and  clapping  me  on  the  shoulder  in  a  friendly 
manner,  as  I  applauded  what  he  had  said,  and 
he  further  entreated  me  to  write  my  name  in  his 
pocket-book  as  a  memorial. 

The  manipulation  of  the  wool  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  operations  that  can  be  seen,  and  I  think 
there  must  be  more  pleasure  in  working  at  car- 
pets in  a  manufactory  animated  by  so  good  a 
spirit  than  in  wearing  out  the  finished  product 
in  dull  company.  The  workman  has  the  large 
white  woollen  fabric  spread  out  before  him,  and 
by  it  the  design,  the  coloured  drawing.  The 
different  tints  are  set  singly  with  wooden  types, 
and  the  workman  has  soon  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  picture  unfold  itself  with  tolerable 
rapidity  before  him.  There  are  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  different  designs  for  covers  in  this 
establishment.  This  number  may  at  first  appear 
small,  but  the  difficulty  of  working  a  new  pattern 
is  very  great.  A  peculiar  plan  must  be  pursued 
with  every  one,  and  of  course  for  every  one  a 
new  set  of  wooden  types  made.  Some  of  the 
colours  are  set  abruptly  one  by  the  other,  and 
some  are  partially  covered  and  gently  shaded 
into  each  other.  In  this  manner,  with  ten  pots 
of  colour,  twenty  or  thirty  tints  are  produced  on 
the  wool.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  judge 
where  the  single  colours  may  be  best  placed,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  wooden  types  accordingly. 
The  true  life,  spirit,  tone  and  softness  are  given 
to  the  colours  by  the  hot  vapour  to  which  the 
fabric  is  afterwards  exposed  for  a  time. 


THE  MADHOUSE. 

Near  the  woollen-manufactory,  and  like  it, 
by  the  side  of  the  Danube,  stands  this  edifice, 
which  was  erected  long  since,  although  the  city 
has  but  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  I  was 
accompanied  by  the  obliging  overseer  of  the 
house,  which,  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  con- 
tained about  eighty  simply  insane  patients. — 
Among  these  were  some  that  especially  awaken- 
ed my  sympathy. 

One  was  a  painter,  a  Tyrolese,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  war  of  freedom,  and 
had  received,  in  consequence,  a  small  sum  of 
money  from  the  government.  As  he  had  shown 
from  his  youth  taste  and  talent  for  drawing,  and 
had  already  studied  it  in  some  degree  in  Vienna, 
he  appropriated  this  money  to  the  expenses  of 
a  journey  to  Italy.  In  Rome,  however,  on  com- 
paring himself  with  the  great  living,  and  greater 
dead,  masters,  he  became  aware  of  the  little  he 
was  likely  to  accomplish  with  the  greatest  exer- 
tion. His  anxious  labours,  unsupported  as  it 
appeared  by  true  genius,  induced  a  degree  of 
morbid  excitement;  his  efforts  could  not  satisfy 
him,  and  the  masterpieces  of  art,  which  he  saw 
daily  before  him,  appeared  in  his  eyes  so  many 
reproofs  of  his  own  incapacity.  He  was  not 
a  bad  draughtsman,  and  had  he  stuck  to  the 
pencil,  he  might  have  become  a  good  mathe- 
matical or  architectural  artist.  Unfortunately 
he  did  not  possess  the  prudence  so  many  want, 
that  of  contenting  himself  with  his  own  modest 
portion  of  talent,  as  God  had  given  it  him,  and 
putting  it  to  usury  in  the  prescribed  direction. 
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In  the  exertion  to  become  a  distinguished  paint- 
er, and  reach  a  height  unattainable  to  him,  he 
destroyed  himself.  In  despair  he  fled  from 
Rome  and  returned  to  his  friends — a  madman. 
He  now  fancies  that  oil-colours  are  baneful  to 
him  and  lull  of  poison.  The  sight  of  an  oil- 
painting  causes  him  the  greatest  suffering,  and 
every  thing  that  tends  to  remind  him  of  brush 
or  palette  must  be  carefully  kept  out  of  his 
sight.  He  takes  a  pleasure  in  the  use  of  the 
crayon  and  blacklead-pencil,  and  several  of  the 
patients  have  had  their  portraits  sketched  by 
him,  very  good  likenesses,  hanging  up  over  their 
beds.  I  found  him  occupied  in  drawing  a  pretty 
little  landscape,  and  he  himself  assured  me,  widi 
a  friendly  smile,  that  it  was  his  peculiar  misfor- 
tune to  suffer  so  much  from  oil-colours  that  he 
should  die  on  the  spot  if  he  only  smelt  them. 
Rome,  Raphael,  and  Correggio  he  had  quite  for- 
gotten. In  madness  itself  there  is  a  kind  of 
happiness  and  tranquillity;  the  condition  that 
precedes  it,  the  struggle  between  reason  and 
frenzy,  must  be  infinitely  more  terrible.  What 
chambers  of  torture  must  the  studios  and  gal- 
leries of  Rome  have  been  for  this  man!  The 
becoming  mad  must  be  like  an  active  conflagra- 
tion, but  the  being  mad  must  resemble  the  con- 
dition of  the  burnt-out  edifice,  more  fearful, 
perhaps,  to  the  spectator,  but  far  less  frightful 
to  the  sufferer  than  the  former  convulsion. 

In  another  room  a  poor  lunatic  was  busily 
rubbing  a  brass  ring.  He  told  us  with  great 
glee,  that  it  was  becoming  brighter  and  brighter, 
and  that  the  gold  would  soon  appear.  The 
director  told  us,  he  had  been  rubbing  that  ring 
for  weeks  together,  and  every  day  asserting  the 
same  thing;  a  prize  in  the  lottery  had  been  the 
original  cause  of  his  calamity.  He  had  wasted 
his  money  in  idle  extravagance,  and  in  a  short 
time  all  was  gone  but  a  few  hundred  florins. 
These  he  made  use  of  to  purchase  fifty  more 
shares.  They  came  up  all  blanks,  and  the  gulf 
of  ruin  he  sawyawning  before  him  deprived  him 
of  his  reason.  Since  that  time  he  has  employed 
himself  in  polishing  brass  rings  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  their  turning  to  gold. 

In  all  the  Austrian  lunatic  asylums,  AVC  hear 
wonders  of  the  Douche  or  cold  water  cure,  and, 
•in  Linz,  accordingly,  "we  were  told  of  a  striking 
cure  performed  by  the  help  of  this  remedy  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  summer.  A  man 
labouring  long  under  the  deepest  melancholy, 
and  a  prey  to  monomania  of  all  kinds,  which 
ended  in  periodical  fits  of  perfect  frenzy,  was 
completely  cured  in  the  course  of  three  weeks 
by  the  Douche,  and  dismissed  to  his  fellows  as 
a  reasonable  being. 

Here  also,  behind  an  iron  grating,  we  saw 
some  poor  wretches  whose  madness  had  already 
cost  the  lives  of  several  fellow-creatures. — 
Among  them  were  some  of  whom  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  their  deeds  should  be  atoned  for  on 
the  scaffold,  or  their  correction  sought  for  in  the 
madhouse.  The  story  of  one  was  particularly 
horrible.  This  person  was  a  citizen  of  Lin/, 
noted  some  ten  years  before  for  an  unconquer- 
able dread  of  spectres  and  witches.  In  every 
strange  noise,  and  every  unusual  appearance, 
he  fancied  the  presence  of  supernatural  influ- 
ences; even  his  own  wife,  if  she  appeared 
unexpectedly  before  him,  was  sometimes  taken 


for  a  spectre.  His  wife  was  accustomed  to 
laugh  at  and  ridicule  her  husband  for  these 
puerile  terrors.  On  one  wild  and  stormy  even- 
ing, when  all  the  vanes  and  window  shutters 
shook  and  rattled  fearfully,  she  said  to  him, 
"There  you  foolish  man,  some  of  your  witches 
will  certainly  come  to  fetch  you  to-night."  The 
night  came  on,  and  the  unhappy  man  became 
more  silent  and  terror-stricken.  At  a  late  hour 
one  of  the  children  awoke,  and  the  mother,  un- 
able to  still  it  cried  at  last,  "Sleep  you  witch's 
brat,  or  I'll  kill  you."  These  thoughtless  words 
acted  like  an  electric  spark  on  the  dark  fancies 
that  lay  brooding  in  the  troubled  brain  of  the 
miserable  man.  Armed  with  a  hatchet,  he  sprang 
to  the  cradle  of  the  child,  crying,  "  Yes,  yes, 
witch's  child!  Kill  it!  Witches  are  all  around 
us  and  about  us!  I'll  kill  ye  all."  His  weeping 
wife  and  shrieking  children  were  all  murdered 
one  after  the  other,  and  then  a  poor  maid-servant 
He  then  barred  all  the  doors  and  windows  to 
keep  out  the  evil  spirits  that  might  be  without, 
and  watched  the  whole  night  through,  armed 
with  his  hatchet,  by  the  bodies  of  the  supposed 
witches.  The  sun  was  standing  high  in  the 
heaven,  when  the  neighbours  saw  him  crossing 
the  street  bearing  the  corses  of  his  children, 
dripping  with  their  gore.  He  called  out  that 
they  were  witch's  children,  whom  he  was  going 
to  throw  into  the  water.  He  was  immediately 
seized  as  a  furious  and  mischievous  maniac, 
and  has  been  ever  since  confined  in  the  grated 
cell  where  we  beheld  him  crouching  before  us 
in  the  straw. 


JESUIT  SCHOOL. 

If  the  object  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  be  the 
restoration  of  the  crazed  to  reason,  the  Jesuit 
school  may  be  held  in  some  respects  as  one  for 
rendering  crazy  those  whom  nature  has  made 
rational,  at  least  if  we  share  the  opinions  of 
many  of  the  enlightened  of  our  times  with  re- 
gard to  the  Jesuits.  Linz  possesses  one  of  their 
schools,  oddly  enough  installed  in  one  of  those 
celebrated  towers  or  citadels  which  surround 
the  city  with  their  strong  girdles.  The  Arch- 
duke Maximilian,  who  planned  and  built  these 
towers,  gave  the  Jesuits  one  of  those  first  built, 
for  an  experiment,  and  at  his  own  cost,  on  the 
Freiberg.  The  Maximilian  towers  are  large, 
round  buildings,  with  thick  walls,  as  great  a 
portion  of  them  being  sunk  under  ground  as 
appears  above  it.  Below  the  level  of  the  soil 
they  contain  several  stories,  while  above  it  they 
rise  but  a  few  feet,  and  these  are  partly  covered 
with  turf,  so  that  from  without,  by  the  additional 
shelter  of  a  gradually  elevated  wall,  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  seen.  The  balls  of  the  enemy 
must  for  the  most  part  fly  harmlessly  over  them, 
while  their  own,  discharged  from  cannon  rising 
but  a  few  inches  from  the  sod  of  the  bulwark, 
and  hidden  besides  in  deep  hollows  in  the  walls, 
must  burst  quite  unexpectedly  out  of  the  grass. 
All  the  towers,  to  the  number  of  seventeen  or 
twenty,  stand  in  a  certain  regular  connection 
with  one  another,  yet  each  is  susceptible  of  in- 
dividual defence,  if  the  chain  were  broken,  and 
could  pour  its  fire  on  an  advancing  enemy  as 
well  from  one  side  as  the  other.  Really,  if  the 
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illustrious  and  deeply  experienced  inventor  were 
not  known,  one  might  fancy  this  defensive  sys- 
tem the  invention  of  the  Jesuits  themselves. 

In  these  fortresses  the  fathers  are  now  firmly 
established,  after  making  such  changes  as  their 
own  wants  and  taste  dictated.  On  the  thick 
bomb-proof  ground-walls  they  have  reared  two 
additional  stories;  the  interior  of  the  fortress  is 
laid  out  cheerfully,  the  exterior  washed  over 
with  an  agreeable  red  colour;  every  door  bears 
the  initials  J.  H.  S.,  and  every  niche  of  the 
walls,  where  formerly  cannon  were  lodged,  is 
changed  into  a  sleeping  and  sitting-room  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  pupils  or  the  superiors, 
attainable  by  elegant  winding  staircases  running 
round  the  interior  of  the  building.  In  addition 
to  the  towers  a  garden  was  bestowed  on  them, 
which  is  most  diligently  cultivated,  and  a  second 
piece  of  ground  on  the  foremost  point  of  the  Frei- 
berg, where  they  have  built  an  elegant  small 
church  in  the  Gothic  style. 

The  most  striking  piece  of  furniture  in  this 
church  is  a  magnificent  throne-like  seat  with  a 
canopy,  both  so  bedizened  with  gold,  that  one 
can  scarcely  believe  it  destined  for  a  place  of 
prayer,  and  for  those  who  should  set  a  con- 
spicuous example  to  the  flock,  of  humble  de- 
votion to  God.  But  so  it  is.  "It  is  the  throne 
Of  the  superior,"  answered  the  Jesuit  lay-brother, 
who  was  in  the  church,  and  of  whom  I  had  in- 
quired if  this  were  destined  for  the  emperor  or 
any  other  illustrious  person  occasionally  visit- 
ing them.  The  church  is  further  decorated 
with  several  new  pictures,  representing  scenes 
from  the  life  of  a  newly-canonized  Jesuit  of  the 
name  of  Hieronymus;  one,  representing  him 
with  the  sacramental  chalice  in  his  hand  on 
the  seashore,  and  obtaining  for  the  Neapolitan 
fishermen  a  miraculous  draught;  another  de- 
picting him,  cross  in  hand,  checking  the  fiery 
eruption  of  Vesuvius.  These  and  other  pic- 
tures were  lighted,  not  by  side-windows,  but 
from  the  roof,  according  to  the  new  fashion. 
When  such  objects  are  found  covered  with 
dust  in  an  ancient  half-ruined  cloister,  or  in  a 
picture-gallery,  from  a  long  mouldered  pencil, 
one  finds  nothing  amiss  in  it;  but  I  cannot  deny 
that  it  made  a  most  disagreeable  impression  on 
me,  to  find  them  decorating  the  walls  of  a  modern 
temple,  and  purporting  to  be  the  events  of  our 
own  day. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  Jesuits  have 
made  any  great  progress  of  late  in  Austria. 
Complaints  are  certainly  heard  that  the  nobles 
are  too  much  devoted  to  them,  but  that  they 
should  ever  obtain  their  former  position  is  al- 
most impossible.  All  enlightened  persons,  of 
whom  there  are  undoubtedly  many  in  Austria, 
have  decided  against  them ;  even  the  lower 
classes  make  zealous  opposition.  Nevertheless 
the  Jesuits  have  begun  to  spin  their  strong  yet 
subtle  nets.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Gali- 
cia.  In  Hungary  there  are  none  at  all;  in  the 
German  provinces  there  are  three  "houses," 
one  in  Gratz,  one  in  Linz,  and  one  at  Inspruck. 
They  have  acquired  most  influence  in  the  latter 
city.  Not  long  ago  the  Gymnasium  there  was 
given  up  to  them,  and  teachers  supplied  from 
their  body,  and  since  that  time  many  com- 
plaints have  been  heard,  that  it  is  no  longer 
the  ability  of  the  pupils,  but  the  rank  and  credit 


of  their  parents  which  decide  their  advance- 
ment. 

Each  of  the  "houses"  has  a  superior,  a  "min- 
ister," the  superior's  deputy  and  assistant,  seve- 
ral priests  (.seculars),  and  some  lay-brothers  to 
cultivate  the  garden,  attend  to  household  affairs, 
and  be  serviceable  in  many  other  ways.  The 
superior  of  the  Linz  house  was  absent  on  a 
"journey  of  business"  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
The  minister  was  in  the  confessional  chair, 
where  I  saw  him  with  his  features  concealed, 
listening  to  a  kneeling  penitent.  I  went  after- 
wards, accompanied  by  a  priest,  who  obligingly 
offered  his  services,  to  see  the  interior  of  the 
building.  We  passed  through  the  schoolrooms 
and  others  appropriated  to  the  pupils  of  the 
institution.  They  live  two  and  two  together,  (in, 
some  of  the  rooms  there  were  three,)  agreeably 
to  the  principles  of  the  Jesuits,  that  no  member 
of  their  order  shall  be  left  without  the  company 
and  assistance  of  another.  No  brother  of  the 
order  ever  receives  permission  to  visit  the  city 
alone,  he  must  always  have  another  brother,  his 
"  Socius,"  with  him.  According  to  this  regula- 
tion no  Jesuit  can  ever  be  entangled  in  a  dis- 
pute or  struggle  of  any  kind  without  being  sure 
of  help.  Hence,  wherever  there  is  a  Jesuit  he 
is  double-headed  and  four-armed,  and  beyond  a 
doubt  this  is  one  of  the  most  politic  laws  in 
their  code.  Even  the  lay-brothers  have  also 
each  of  them  his  "Socius."  They  remind  us  of 
the  Spartan  legion,  which  was  so  unconquer- 
able, principally  because  it  consisted  entirely  of 
pairs  of  fraternal  friends  linked  together  for  life 
and  death.  Two  men  so  bound  to  each  other, 
yield  a  much  greater  amount  of  power  than  two 
separate  individuals;  as  two  cannon-balls  linked 
together  by  a  chain  produce  a  much  more  ter- 
rible effect  than  when  fired  singly.  At  present 
there  are  thirty  Jesuits  in  the  Linz  house,  nine 
of  whom  are  priests,  nine  lay-brethren,  and  the 
rest  novices.  They  are  nearly  all  Germans. 

"  We  are  recruited  principally  from  German- 
Bohemia,"  said  my  attendant  priest,  as  we 
stepped  out  on  the  broad  and  beautiful  plat- 
form of  the  tower  to  enjoy  the  magnificent 
prospect;  "thence  come  the  greater  number  of 
our  pupils.  We  have  reason  to  rejoice  so  far, 
but  this  is  not  to  be  compared  with  our  pro- 
gress in  Belgium.  There  not  less  than  eighty- 
four  young,  and  several  elderly  men,  entered 
our  order  in  the  course  of  last  year.  We  have 
few  or  no  Slavonians  in  our  house.  In  Linz  we 
have  made  no  great  progress,  hitherto;  indeed 
,we  possess  nothing  here  but  this  house  provi- 
sionally. The  Florians  have  still  the  Gymna- 
sium. We  are  therefore  here  only  provision- 
ally, and  ad  interim,  and  educate  our  pupils  ad 
interim,"  (is  there  no  roguery  concealed  behind 
this  ad  interim?  thought  I,)  "in  the  hope  that  in 
time  a  wider  sphere  of  influence  will  be  opened 
to  us.  We  employ  ourselves  ad  interim  with 
the  sciences,  yet  we  think  that  if  we  form 
useful  subjects,  they  must  in  time  be  made  use 
of.  The  houses  of  our  order  in  Austria  do  not 
form  as  yet  an  organized  and  individual  pro- 
vince, but  we  hope  it  will  soon  take  that  form. 
In  Vienna  we  have  not  yet  received  permission 
to  establish  ourselves;  the  cause  maybe  the  old 
prejudices  against  us,  and  a  lurking  remnant  of 
belief  in  the  disorders  attributed  to  our  order 
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but  we  hope  that  in  the  constantly  increasing 
enlightenment  of  these  times,  these  prejudices 
will  die  away.  I  have  read  all  the  books  which 
have  been  written  for  and  against  the  Jesuits; 
for  the  order  was  always  an  object  of  great  in- 
terest to  me;  and  since  I  have  myself  belonged 
to  it,  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  unfounded  ac- 
cusations and  bitter  persecutions  to  which  it  has 
been  exposed.  God  be  praised,  we  have  fallen  on 
better  times,  and  people  have  already  begun  to 
acknowledge  their  earlier  injustice.  When  our 
order  was  dissolved,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  canonization  of  not  less  than  eighty  dis- 
tinguished Jesuits  then  in  progress  was  inter- 
rupted. In  later  times,  seven  of  these  causes  have 
been  taken  up  again,  and  brought  to  an  end.  By 
the  two  last  popes  (the  present  and  his  predeces- 
sor), seven  Jesuits  have  been  canonized,  or  pro- 
nounced blessed.  Among  these  was  the  cele- 
brated Canisius,  whose  services  in  Germany 
have  been  so  great.  At  this  moment  another  is 
about  to  be  pronounced  blessed,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  on  his  mission  to  Poland.  He  was 
slain  there  by  the  barbarians  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  cause  has  been 
long  in  hand;  but  as  such  matters  are  pro- 
ceeded in  with  great  circumspection,  their  pro- 
gress is  necessarily  slow.  The  documents 
proving  his  purity  of  life,  and  his  blessed  and 
worthy  end,  are  all  forthcoming;  but  exact  and 
authentic  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  "So- 
cius,"  who  accompanied  him  on  his  mission 
and  suffered  with  him,  are  yet  wanting;  and 
these,  according  to  our  laws,  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  canonization  of  a  Jesuit.  We 
hope,  however,  that  these  supplementary  points 
•will  speedily  be  cleared  up,  when  the  Holy 
Father  may  follow  the  impulse  of  his  heart,  and 
bestow  the  crown  of  martyrdom  upon  this  ex- 
cellent man." 

My  Jesuit  friend  had  pronounced  the  word 
hope,  at  least,  four  or  five  times,  whence  I  should 
conclude  that  the  Jesuits  of  our  day  are  very 
full  of  this  agreeable  feeling.  Often,  however, 
as  the  Jesuit  appeared,  I  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  my  companion;  but  as  I  looked  on  the 
turf-covered,  bomb-proof,  and  cannon-bristling 
towers  of  Linz,  and  compared  them  with  the 
smiling,  decorated  building,  in  holiday  attire,  of 
which  the  Jesuits  have  taken  possession,  I 
thought  also  howquicklysuch  a  smooth,  friendly, 
and  courteous  man  of  peace  might  be  metamor- 
phosed into  a  rude,  hostile  antagonist  in  times 
of  strife  and  trouble,  and  how  certainly  we  two 
friendly  interlocutors  would  then  find  ourselves 
opposed  to  each  other. 

From  our  lofty  stand,  we  commanded  an  ex- 
tensive view  over  the  Austria  so  rich  in  hope 
for  the  Jesuits.  The  city  of  Linz,  with  its  black 
roofs,  lay  at  our  feet;  and  in  the  distance,  on 
the  magnificent  plains  of  Lower  Austria,  gleam- 
ed the  cloister  of  St.  Florian.  The  noble  Danube 
flowed,  in  its  winding  course,  through  this  beau- 
tiful land  to  Vienna,  attended.no  doubt,  by  many 
a  longing  sigh  of  the  Jesuits,  wafted  towards  the 
stately  "Residenz"  Towards  the  south,  the 
plains  swelled,  by  degrees,  into  hills  and  emi- 
nences, which  lay  like  shadows  in  the  foreground, 
backed  by  the  sharply-defined  and  majestic  Al- 
pine chain  of  Rhoetia  and  Noricum. 


PROVINCIAL  MUSEUM. 

Among  the  many  national  museums  and  col- 
lections of  provincial  rarities,  which  have  arisen 
within  the  last  ten  years  in  all  parts  of  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy,  in  Prague,  Pesth,  Gratz,  Lay- 
bach,  &c.,  one  has  taken  root  in  Linz,  whose 
object  it  is  to  collect  and  preserve  in  a  separate 
museum  all  that  can  have  reference  to  the  his- 
tory and  natural  productions  of  Austria.  For- 
merly, all  such  things  found  in  any  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  monarchy  were  sent  without 
exception  to  Vienna.  The  provinces  considered 
themselves  as  the  lawful  possessors  of  such 
curiosities,  and  looked  upon  their  removal  as 
little  better  than  robbery.  No  doubt  jealousy  of 
the  all-grasping  capital  caused  the  neglect  of 
much  that  might  have  been  collected.  In  fact, 
objects  of  this  kind  can  only  be  properly  esti- 
mated in  the  place  of  their  nativity.  Many  have 
provincial  value  and  significance  alone,  and  are 
quite  worthless  and  unnoted  in  an  extensive 
general  museum.  Few  citizens  embrace  the 
whole  state  in  their  patriotic  sympathies;  the 
interest  of  the  greater  part  is  limited  to  the  nar- 
now  circle  of  their  homes. 

The  Linz  museum  has  now  six  rooms  filled 
with  antiquities,  coins,  petrifactions,  fossils, 
stuffed  animals,  minerals,  books,  and  industrial 
productions,  and  in  the  treatise  published  every 
year  a  light  has  been  thrown  on  many  a  dark 
corner  of  Austrian  history,  which  would  proba- 
bly not  have  been  done  if  the  bureau  for  the 
advancement  of  such  purposes  had  remained  at 
Vienna. 

None  of  the  antiquities  I  saw  here  interested 
me  more  than  the  shield  of  a  Roman  warrior, 
and  a  Roman  brick.  The  shield  was  from  the 
celebrated  shield  manufactory  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ens,  and  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  legions  on  the 
Danube  were  supplied  with  arms.  The  Aus- 
trians  have  at  present  for  the  supply  of  their 
Danube  army,  a  similar  manufactory  in  the  city 
of  Steyer,  not  far  from  the  Ens,  where  pikes, 
guns,  and  pistols  are  the  weapons  now  made 
instead  of  spears  and  shields.  The  brick  at- 
tracted my  attention  from  the  traces  of  dust  and 
of  straw,  and  the  mark  of  the  workman's  fingers, 
which  were  still  visible  on  its  surface.  An  ac- 
cidental puff  of  wind  probably  scattered  the 
broken  straw  upon  the  brick  while  it  was  yet 
soft,  the  workman  kneaded  it  in,  and  thus  the 
memorial  of  the  unheeded  motion  of  a  careless 
hand  has  remained  undestroyed  for  centuries. 
In  the  invisible  physical  laboratory  of  the  hu- 
man world  trifles  are  often  perpetuated  from 
analogous  causes. 

The  Romans  had  their  principal  station  on 
the  Danube,  at  Linz  (Lentium);  and  in  fact  it 
is  a  position  that  will  continue  to  be  occupied 
so  long  as  the  land  is  inhabited.  The  Danube 
here  issues  from  a  narrow  mountain-pass,  into 
a  rich  and  beautiful  plain, in  which  roads  branch 
off  in  every  direction,  and  t.raverse  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Traim,  joining  that  of  the  Danube, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Linz.  The  division  even 
of  the  country  into  the  province  above,  and  that 
below  the  Ens,  is  old  and  of  Roman  origin.  The 
whole  land  was  called  Noricum  ripense;  all  that 
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lay  below  the  Ens,  the  Romans  called  the  lower 
towns  and  castles,  and  those  above,  the  towns 
and  castles  of  Noricum  ripense. 

THE  MONASTERY  OF  ST.  FLORIAN. 

One  morning,  in  company  with  a  new  ac- 
quaintance, I  stepped  into  a  stellwagen  bound  for 
Ebelsberg,  a  small  market-town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ens.  A  thick  morning  vapour  covered  the 
whole  valley.  My  companion  had  justly  calcu- 
lated the  movement  of  the  foggy  particles,  and 
said  to  me  after  a  time,  "  We  shall  have  a  most 
beautiful  day;"  and  in  fact,  as  we  approached 
the  more  elevated  neighbourhood  of  Ebelsberg, 
we  left  the  fog  behind  us,  and  had,  as  he  had 
prophesied,  the  finest  weather  we  could  have  de- 
sired. 

These  public  carriages  (stellwagen)  have  been 
introduced  in  Linz  within  the  last  ten  years,  and 
now  run  in  every  direction  from  that  city.  Ten 
years  ago,  if  a  person  wished  to  go  from  Linz 
to  Steyer,  and  was  at  all  in  haste,  he  must  have 
paid  five  florins,  and  given  abundance  of  good 
words  besides.  Now  he  can  go  for  about  forty 
pence,  and  the  vehicle  makes  the  journey  twice 
a  day. 

My  object  was  to  visit  the  renowned  convent 
of  St.  Florian,  and  also  some  of  its  peasants, 
so  well  known  for  their  opulence.  I  left  Ebels- 
berg, therefore,  on  foot,  and  striking  into  a  by- 
road, proceeded  deeper  into  the  country.  A  little 
countryman  who  had  bought  a  nook  of  land 
from  the  lords  spiritual,  and  had  therefore  some 
business  to  settle  with  them,  went  with  me,  and 
we  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  stately  abbey 
which  stands  on  a  hill.  The  fields  and  meadows, 
the  orchards,  and  all  around,  announced  a  sys- 
tem of  careful  cultivation.  A  storehouse,  an 
apothecary's  shop,  a  tavern,  and  an  hospital,  all 
attached  to  the  abbey,  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
I  praised  the  arrangement  of  all  these  to  my 
peasant  companion.  "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  yes,  yes, 
the  holy  fathers,  they  are  clever  fellows,  they 
look  after  their  affairs,  and  keep  things  under 
their  own  eye."  In  the  village  stood  two  wagons 
with  four  horses,  each  laden  with  six-and-twenty 
calves.  The  poor  creatures  lay  with  their  legs 
bound,  and  their  heads  hanging  down  in  a  most 
painful  position.  Some  had  wounded  them- 
selves against  the  iron  work  of  the  high  wheels, 
by  the  constant  convulsive  twitchings  of  the 
mouth.  I  suppose  there  was  no  society  in  the 
abbey  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 
I  looked  from  the  poor  calves  to  the  picture  of 
the  Madonna,  which  hung  from  the  corner  of 
the  abbey  tavern,  and  read  beneath  these  words: 
"  Blessed  is  the  holy  and  immaculate  concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary." 

I  had  heard  much  beforehand  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  Austrian  abbeys,  standing  like  a  magnifi- 
cent chain  of  palaces,  mostly  on  the  right  side 
of  the  Danube  as  far  as  Vienna;  but  I  must 
confess  that  when  I  trod  the  interior  courtyards 
and  chambers  of  St.  Florian's  cloistered  palace, 
my  expectations  were  far  exceeded  by  the  real- 
ity. The  principal  part  is  built  in  a  most  su- 
perb style,  from  a  plan  of  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Sixth,  and  is  almost  finished.  To  be  almost 
finished  has  been  the  destiny  of  almost  all  the 


stately  erections  of  that  ruler,  who  died  ten 
years  too  soon,  as  the  zeal  for  building  in  the 
Gothic  style  did  by  a  hundred.  However,  in. 
St.  Florian's  abbey,  it  is  but  little  that  is  wanting. 

Few  monarchs  in  Europe  can  boast  of  being 
so  grandly  lodged,  whether  in  reference  to  the 
form  or  materials  of  their  dwellings,  as  the 
"  regular  Augustine  chapter  of  St.  Florian  in 
Upper  Austria."  On  either  side  of  the  lofty  en- 
trance, broad  marble  steps  lead  to  the  principal 
floor,  and  corridors  above  a  hundred  feet  ia 
breadth  run  round  the  various  wings  of  the 
buildings  that  surround  the  four  quadrangular 
inner  courts.  The  corridors,  as  well  as  the 
outer  passages,  and  the  floor  of  the  great  hall, 
are  elegantly  paved  with  black  and  white  mar- 
ble, and  everywhere  the  cleanliness  is  so  per- 
fect, that  every  atom  of  dust  must  be  remorse- 
lessly pursued  with  brush  and  broom.  As  I 
paced  these  corridors,  the  water  splashing  in 
the  midst  of  the  courts,  the  rays  of  the  sun  play- 
ing through  the  countless  arched  passages,  cast- 
ing rich  lights  and  shades  upon  the  polished 
marble  beneath,  I  thought  if  the  pleasure  of  a 
stranger  in  wandering  here  was  so  great,  what 
must  be  that  of  the  owners,  the  fathers  of  St. 
Dorian!  In  the  corridors  are  the — little  doors 
they  should  be,  but  they  are  lofty  portals,  lead- 
ing to  the  monks'  cells,  to  the  apartments  of  the 
prelate,  to  the  emperor's  hall,  the  library,  the 
cardinal's  chambers,  and  others. 

I  was  really  somewhat  embarrassed  which 
door  to  attack  first,  for  I  was  afraid  of  disturb- 
ing some  personage  of  importance  turn  whither 
I  would.  At  last,  wiping  the  dust  carefully  from 
my  feet,  I  chose  a  cell  at  random,  and  found,  ia 
the  person  of  the  father  and  professor  Kurz,  so 
celebrated  throughout  Austria,  for  his  learning 
and  historical  works,  the  very  best  guide  to  lead 
me  through  this  labyrinth  that  my  good  angel 
could  have  led  me  to. 

The  great  convents  and  abbeys  in  Austria 
have  been,  at  all  times,  the  nurses  and  cherish- 
ers  of  science  and  of  art;  in  every  one  is  to  be 
found  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  noble 
library,  and,  generally,  a  picture  gallery;  and 
each  boasts  its  celebrated  names,  either  of 
those  who  have  long  departed  from  this  world, 
and  live  only  in  the  affection  and  respect  of 
posterity,  or  of  those  still  living,  and  actively 
engaged  in  the  service  of  their  order.  Of  the 
latter  class  is  the  reverend  Father  Kurz,  a  kind 
and  venerable  old  man  of  seventy-two,  who 
now  advanced  to  meet  the  intrusive  stranger. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  professor  of  history  in; 
the  Gymnasium  of  Linz,  and  has  written  some 
learned  works  on  Austrian  history.  At  present, 
borne  down  by  years  and  feeble  health,  he  has 
retired  to  his  cell,  where  he  busies  himself  with 
lighter  literary  labours,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
convent.  I  found  with  him  a  couple  of  peasants, 
who  had  come  to  request  his  advice  respecting 
a  lawsuit,  and  a  peasant-girl  asking  him  for 
some  medicine  for  her  sick  mother. 

I  know  not  whether  we  North  German  pro- 
testants  entertain  very  just  notions  respecting 
the  influence,  the  sphere  of  operation,  or  the 
business  and  manner  of  life  of  the  monks  of 
the  great  Austrian  Augustine  and  Benedictine 
convents;  nor  whether  our  opinion  of  them 
may  not  be  too  unfavourable;  and  I  shall  there- 
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fore  permit  myself  a  few  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  would  be  highly  unjust  to  consider  such 
establishments,  simply  as  the  retreats  of  lazy 
monks,  whose  sole  employments  are  praying 
and  eating.  On  the  contrary,  the  manifold  rela- 
tions in  which  such  a  convent  stands  to  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  the  great  sphere  of  activity 
connecting  it,  with  nearly  every  phase  of  life, 
have  opened  the  way  for  the  cares,  the  business, 
and  the  vexations  of  humanity,  and  paved  lor 
them  an  easy  entrance  to  the  cells  of  these 
monks;  these,  consequently,  are  busy  men  of 
the  world,  rather  than  feasting  and  praying  an- 
chorites; and  if  they  are  worried  somewhat  more 
at  their  ease  than  other  people,  they  have  to 
bend  like  other  Christians  under  the  common 
burden.  It  is  only  a  small  minority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  a  house  that  are  commonly  resident 
•within  its  walls.  In  St.  Florian  only  twenty-one 
out  of  its  ninety-two  fathers  were  dwellers  there 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  rest  were  almost 
constantly  absent  on  different  employments  and 
missions,  some  as  parish  priests  in  their  respect- 
ive parishes,  some  as  instructors  in  schools, 
professors  at  the  Gymnasia,  or  as  stewards  and 
overseers  of  the  lands  of  the  abbey,  which  must 
all  be  administered  and  overlooked. 

As  teachers  and  professors,  they  must  submit 
to  examinations  like  other  people,  and  as  agri- 
culturists they  are  as  responsible  as  others  in 
similar  employments.  Those  who  remain  in 
the  convent  are  either  the  old  and  feeble,  or 
those  who  have  their  employments  in  the  abbey 
itself.  One  is  master  of  the  household,  and  has 
the  kitchen,  the  stable,  &c.  under  his  direction, 
another  is  master  of  the  forest,  a  third,  librarian 
and  director  of  the  museum.  Some  of  the  con- 
vents which  possess  observatories,  have  also 
their  own  astronomers,  who,  as  professors  of 
astronomy,  teach  the  science  in  the  convent 
The  observatory  of  Kremsminster  has  long 
been  celebrated,  and  almost  every  person  here 
can  tell  which  father  is  now  at  the  head  of  it. 
Even  the  old  and  feeble  find  much  in  their  cells 
to  interest  them  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  world  without.  They  are  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  many  far  and  near,  who  visit  them 
frequently  to  ask  counsel  and  assistance.  The 
prelates, — so  are  styled  the  heads  of  the  great 
convents, — the  prelates,  if  not  princes  by  birth, 
live  like  princes,  and  have  the  usual  allotment 
of  business  and  influence,  cares  and  crosses, 
that  fall  to  the  share  of  princes.  They  have 
their  banquet-halls  like  them,  but  also  their  halls 
of  audience  and  rooms  for  business,  whence 
they  overlook  and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
vent. They  are  also  frequently  members  of  the 
provincial  states,  and  hence,  although  monks, 
are  entangled  in  some  measure  in  the  contest  of 
politics.  The  whole  range  of  great  abbeys  in 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  may  be  looked  upon 
as  among  the  most  distinguished  pillars  of  tin- 
Austrian  state  edifice;  and  not  only  its  support- 
ing pillars,  but  also  the  foundation  and  corner- 
stones of  that  edifice.  These  religious  founda- 
tions, founded  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Austrian 
sovereignty,  were  the  very  strongest  elements 
in  the  formation  of  the  future  archduchy.  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  abbots  of  those  convents  often 
furnished  the  most  considerable  reinforcements 
to  the  Austrian  armies,  and  at  a  later  period,  one 


of  them  contributed  as  large  a  sum  as  eighty  or 
a  hundred  thousand  florins  to  the  expenses  of  a 
war.  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Maria  Theresa,  she  could  obtain  from  the  bank 
of  Genoa  the  three  millions  she  required,  only 
on  condition,  that  the  Austrian  abbeys  would  be 
her  security. 

On  almost  every  house-wall  in  Austria  a  St 
Florian  is  painted,  emptying  a  pail  of  water  over 
a  burning  house,  as  its  protecting  saint;  pious 
verses  are  sometimes  inscribed  beneath,  recom- 
mending the  house  to  his  guardianship,  and 
sometimes  verses  any  thing  but  pious,  as  the 
following: 

"  House  and  home  trust  I  to  Florian's  name; 
If  he  protect  it  nut,  his  be  the  shame." 

But  of  late,  the  signs  and  tokens  of  the  Vienna 
and  Trieste  Fire  Assurance  Companies  have 
made  their  appearance  by  the  side  of  St.  Florian, 
whose  credit  appears  to  sink  as  theirs  rises.  St. 
Florian  was  a  heathen,  and  a  Roman  centurion 
in  the  time  of  Olim.  Here  in  the  camp  by  the 
Danube,  his  mind,  bent  on  serious  matters,  and 
withdrawn  from  the  frivolities  of  Rome,  may 
have  been  duly  prepared  for  the  seed  of  the 
Christian  religion;  but  how  it  fell,  and  how  it 
germinated,  the  legend  says  not.  Enough — Flo- 
rian became  a  zealous  Christian,  confessed  and 
preached  the  new  doctrine,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence condemned  as  a  rebellious  and  frantic 
innovator  by  his  general  Aquilius,  and  beaten 
to  death  with  clubs  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube. 
His  body  was  thrown  into  the  water,  where  it 
remained  till  the  princess  Valeria,  the  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Dioclesian,  withdrew  from  the 
embraces  of  the  river  nymphs  the  remains  of  a 
saint  known  and  honoured  as  far  as  the  Turkish 
frontier,  and  in  the  year  304,  buried  them  in  the 
place  where  now  the  abbey  stands.  His  long 
acquaintance  with  the  water  nymphs  of  the 
Danube,  it  may  be,  which  has  rendered  him  so 
peculiarly  fit  for  a  fire  extinguisher. 

"You  may  believe  what  you  please  of  this 
story,"  said  my  guide  to  me,  "but  you  will  find 
it  not  only  in  black  and  white  in  our  old  chroni- 
cles, but  also  in  bright  colours  in  our  picture- 
gallery,  where  we  have  the  whole  history  re- 
presented in  a  series  of  twenty  paintings." 

In  the  library  of  the  convent  there  are  forty 
thousand  volumes.  The  hall  is  large  and  beau- 
tiful, a  hall  worthy  of  the  muses,  as  is  always 
the  case  in  the  Austrian  convents  of  the  first 
rank.  Except  Gottingen,  I  know  no  German 
university  which  has  so  splendid  an  apartment 
for  this  purpose  as  St.  Florian's.  With  respect 
to  the  collection  itself,  it  is  naturally  somewhat 
different.  The  chief  part,  of  course,  is  com- 
posed of  theology.  The  fathers  are  in  full  force, 
some  of  them  in  the  splendid  Paris  editions. 
Other  branches  of  knowledge  have  not, however, 
been  neglected.  The  censorship  of  the  press 
alleets  this  convent  but  little.  For  them  there  is 
no  forbidden  fruit,  and  the  convents  are  exactly 
the  fittest  asylums  for  writings  persecuted  by 
the  censor;  works,  which  in  any  other  library, 
or  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  would  be  seized  by  the 
police,  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  cloisters 
where  such  unquiet  productions  are  held  to  be 
in  the  quietest  place.  The  monks  know  how  to 
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arrange  these  matters,  only  taking  the  precau- 
tion sometimes  of  placing  such  writings  on  the 
second  row,  behind  others,  or  on  the  topmost 
shelves.  The  influence  of  these  fine  collections 
cannot  be  great,  as  they  are  the  private  property 
of  the  convents,  and  the  books  are  never  lent 
out.  Nevertheless,  they  are  interesting  with  a 
-iew  to  the  future;  it  is  well  to  know  where 
such  literary  materials  are  to  be  looked  for; 
doubtless,  the  day  will  come  when  another 
Joseph  will  throw  these  noble  halls  open  to  the 
public,  and  declare  their  contents  the  property 
of  the  state.  On  this  account  I  was  glad  to  find 
everywhere  a  goodly  assemblage  of  our  German 
historians,  down  to  Luden,  Menzel,  and  Pfister. 
The  Monumenta  Germanorum  are  also  not 
wanting.  An  historical-geographical  work  on 
Lover  Austria,  in  thirty  volumes,  put  me  in.  a 
terrible  fright.  If  this  work,  like  Meidinger's 
Grammar,  should  arrive  at  a  twentieth  edition, 
one  might  cover  a  good  portion  of  the  three 
hundred  (German)  square  miles  of  Lower 
Austria  with  the  paper.  If  we  were  to  use  all 
the  waste  paper  of  this  kind  in  Germany  we 
might  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
perhaps  paper  up  the  sun  besides. 

The  Florian  convent  owns  not  less  than  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  houses  and  farms,  or, 
as  they  express  it  here,  so  many  "  numbers," 
and  yet  it  is  only  a  "  three-quarters"  cloister. 
The  greater  number  of  the  convauts  are  only 
"half"  or  "quarter."  Kremsminster  is  one  of 
the  few  "  entire  cloisters."  I  never  could  learn 
from  what  measure  these  expressions  of  half  and 
whole,  &c.,  which  are  in  constant  use  among 
the  people,  are  taken,  nor  could  the  fathers  them- 
selves give  me  any  information.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  a  mode  of  speech,  remaining  from  the 
times  when  the  convents  were  rated  for  military 
contributions;  Florian  must  then  have  paid  fifty 
thousand  florins,  where  Kremsminster  paid 
eighty  thousand.  In  those  times,  an  archduke 
of  Austria  sometimes  resided  as  a  guest  at  St. 
Florian's,  with  four  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen 
and  horses;  the  present  emperors  come  much 
more  modestly  attended.  The  convent  is  in 
constant  readiness  for  such  visits.  Here,  and 
in  all  other  Austrian  convents,  there  is  a  suite 
of  rooms  called  "the  imperial  apartments." 
The  number  of  illustrious  guests  that  have 
visited  the  Augustine  lords  spiritual,  from  the 
emperor  Arnulph  the  child,  down  wards,  is  count- 
less— among  them  was  Prince  Eugene,  the  high- 
hearted conqueror  of  the  Turks.  He  slept  here, 
during  his  stay,  on  a  splendid  bedstead,  at  each 
of  whose  four  corners  a  Turkish  prisoner  was 
chained  in  efiigy.  Pictures  of  the  battles  of 
Zenta,  Mohacs,  and  Belgrade,  adorned  the  walls, 
and  every  wax  light  in  the  antechamber,  was 
borne  by  the  figure  of  a  Moor,  carved  in  wood. 
All  these  are  preserved  as  memorials  to  the 
present  day.  Pope  Pius  VI.,  on  his  memo- 
rable journey  to  Vienna,  was  entertained  at  St. 
Florian's  Abbey,  and  from  the  balcony  of  his 
chamber,  bestowed  his  blessing  on  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  people. 

Emperors,  princes,  and  popes,  are  not  the 
only  visitors:  travelling  students  usually  halt 
here  in  the  vacations;  some  may  always  be 
found  in  the  rooms  below,  appropriated  to  their 
service.  In  one  of  them  I  found  an  enigmatical- 


looking  piece  of  furniture,  whose  use  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  divine.  My  companion  directed  my  at- 
tention to  an  inscription  on  the  front,  which 
displayed  the  following  spiritual  reference  to  a 
stove:  "  Hoc  in  tumulo  hiems  arida  sestatis  ossa 
consumit." 

In  almost  all  the  conventual  churches  I  found 
multitudes  of  redbreasts  as  regular  inhabitants. 
In  the  splendid  church  of  St.  Florian,  their  plea- 
sant chirpings  were  the  only  praises  to  God  I 
heard  during  my  visit.  The  church  servitor 
told  me  that,  in  the  brooding  season,  their  num- 
bers were  so  great,  that  the  preacher's  voice  was 
often  overpowered  by  their  song.  The  sparrows 
keep  to  the  outside  of  the  roof;  swallows  come 
sometimes  for  years  together,  and  then  disap- 
pear again. 

Carlo  Carlone  was  the  architect  of  this  church. 
This  man's  ear  must  have  been  well  opened  to 
the  harmonies  that  lie  in  numbers,  and  grand 
proportions,  for  the  height,  breadth,  and  length 
of  the  church,  the  place  and  proportions  of  the 
windows,  the  stalls,  corridors,  and  choir,  the 
arches  and  pillars,  form  a  whole  so  exquisitely 
symmetrical,  that  the  musical  impression,  re- 
ceived on  entering  the  place,  is  irresistible.  The 
principal  lines  of  the  building  are  covered  with 
the  most  solid,  rich,  and  tasteful  stuccoes. 
Round  all  the  galleries,  cornices,  and  ceilings, 
hundreds  of  angels  are  wreathed  and  grouped. 
Curtains,  executed  in  the  most  masterly  man- 
ner in  plaster,  hang  in  rich  profusion  over  everj 
door  and  passage;  and  the  most  beautiful  gar- 
lands, wreaths  of  flowers,  and  arabesques,  wind 
and  droop  in  lavish  abundance,  and  in  the  most 
graceful  forms  throughout.  I  must  confess  that 
I  learnt,  for  the  first  time,  here  to  know  what 
stucco  was,  and  what  might  be  made  of  it. 

The  church  has  three  organs;  the  largest  is 
in  the  background,  opposite  the  high  altar,  and 
two  smaller  ones  are  in  the  choir.  The  largest, 
the  masterwork  of  an  Austrian  of  the  name  of 
Christmann,  has  5230  pipes,  and  the  strongest 
of  these,  cast  in  the  finest  English  tin,  is  thirty- 
two  feet  high,  four  feet  and  a  half  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  weighs  five  hundred  weight.  The 
"  organ-basket,"  which  supports  the  seat  of  the 
organist  and  the  singers,  displays  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  inimitable  workmanship  in  carved 
wood.  It  has  the  figure  of  a  giant  basket,  or 
balcony,  formed  of  the  thickest  bush  of  acanthus- 
leaves.  Below,  the  woodwork  of  this  balcony 
is  intermingled  with  that  of  the  stalls  and  prayer- 
desks.  The  pillows  of  those  seats  and  their 
canopy,  consist  partly  of  black  fretted  woods, 
and  partly  of  speckled  beech-wood,  of  which  the 
massive  blocks  are  in  themselves  curiosities. 
The  whole  range  of  stalls  for  the  chapter  exhibit 
the  finest  architectural  drawing,  and  the  greatest 
solidity  of  construction,  and  yet  the  minutiae  are 
executed  with  a  neatness  and  elegance  such  as 
j  are  usually  bestowed  only  on  boxes  destined  for 
the  reception  of  ladies'  jewels  or  gentlemen's 
snuff.  On  a  closer  examination,  every  little 
knot  and  edge  is  found  to  be  most  artistically 
and  laboriously  put  together,  and  exquisitely 
polished. 

In  one  word,  present  arms  and  show  honour 
due  to  the  Austrian  monks,  all  ye  who  so  often 
contemn,  without  even  knowing  them.  I  must 
confess,  that  I  desired  nothing  more  than  that 
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Father  Kurz  and  the  other  gentlemen  might  ac- 
cept my  farewell  pressure  of  the  hand  as  it  was 
meant,  as  a  token  of  the  most  sincere  goodwill 
and  esteem. 


VISIT  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  AN  AUSTRIAN 
PEASANT. 

The  peasants  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria 
have,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  peasants 
of  Lombardy,  certainly  reached  a  higher  degree 
of  wealth  arid  freedom  than  any  other  peasants 
in  the  Austrian  empire.  Those  of  Galicia,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Hungary,  are,  on  the  whole,  still 
serfs;  the  inhabitant  of  Illyria  and  the  Tyrol  is 
poor.  There  are  parts,  indeed,  of  all  these  pro- 
vinces where  the  land  is  better  cultivated,  and 
the  peasants  more  free  and  opulent.  Hanna,  in 
Moravia,  is  celebrated  for  this,  so  is  Zips,  in 
Hungary;  Suxonland,  in  Transylvania;  Eger- 
ihal,  in  Bohemia;  and  many  rich  Alpine  valleys, 
are  also  remarkable  exceptions.  Neither  ought 
we  to  pity  or  despise  the  peasants  of  other  parts 
of  the  monarchy  as  mere  slaves,  without  duly 
estimating  many  alleviating  circumstances.  To 
take  them  all  in  all,  however,  it  is  not  less  cer- 
tain that  the  peasants  of  the  Danube,  in  refer- 
ence to  mental  cultivation,  solidity  of  character, 
firmness  of  position,  and  a  recognition  of  their 
rights  as  men,  surpass  the  majority  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  as  far  as  they  do  in  agricultural 
knowledge  and  opulence.  Among  the  richest 
and  best  known  are  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St  Florian's  Abbey.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
are  so  distinguished,  as  to  have  had  the  honour, 
more  than  once,  of  receiving  their  emperor,  and 
one  of  these  is  the  much-talked-of  "  Meier  in  der 
Tann."  Accompanied  by  a  guide  from  the 
Abbey,  I  made  my  way,  by  a  narrow  footpath, 
through  beautiful  woods,  over  luxuriant  mea- 
dows, and  through  well-cultivated  fields  and 
orchards  to  the  farms  of  this  wealthy  peasant. 

The  Fiorian  and  Austrian  peasants  in  general, 
although  more  those  above  than  below  the  Ens, 
live  more  frequently  in  solitary  farm-houses  in 
the  midst  of  their  lands,  than  in  villages.  The 
peasants  have  all  a  double  name;  in  the  first 
place,  a  family  name  which  is  inherited  by  their 
children,  and  secondly,  one  as  possessor  of  the 
farm,  which  passes  to  their  successors  only. 
These  official  names  are  no  doubt  extremely 
old,  as  old  perhaps  as  the  farms  themselves. 
"  Lehner,  in  Fohrenbath."  "  Meier  ira  leeren 
Busch."  " Zehnter, near Gommering."  "Meier 
in  der  Tann."  "TheSchildhuber."  "The  Dm- 
delhuber,"  and  the  entire  name  of  such  a  peasant 
sounds  quite  long  and  stately;  for  example, 
"John  Plass,  Meier  in  der  Tann,"  "Joseph  Fim- 
berger,  the  Schildhuber."  In  ordinary  life  the 
ation  from  the  land  is  much  more  usual 
than  the  family  name.  It  is  more  usual  to  say 
"the  Schildhuber  was  here  to  day,"  than  "Jo- 
seph Fimberger  was  here."  The  women  are 
generally  called  by  the  family  name,  but  in  a 
manner  differing  from  ours.  A  feminine  ter- 
mination is  attached, as  Maria  I'iiii'nTLC^rm.  the 
Atoserin,  instead  of  Frau  Fimberger,  Frau 
Moser,  as  we  .should  say.  "Meier  in  der  Tann, 
ah,  he  has  a  house  like  a  castle,"  said  every  one 
to  me,  and  in  fact  the  majority  of  these  great 


farmhouses  are  built  like  castles  with  four 
wings  forming  a  quadrangle.  The  foot-pas- 
st'iiirer  enters  the  dwelling-house  in  one  wing  by 
a  narrow  doorway,  and  the  loaded  wagons  enter 
at  another  through  a  wider  gate,  and  drive  into 
the  inner  court.  The  stabling,  cartsheds,  grana- 
ries, barns,  &c.,  are  in  the  other  wings.  The 
building  has  two  stories  and  has  a  stately  exte- 
rior. The  house  is  well  furnished  with  pious 
sentences  over  the  doors,  both  within  and  with- 
out, and  all  the  household  utensils  down  to  the 
plates,  are  garnished  with  verses  and  passage* 
from  the  Bible.  At  the  house  of  "Meier  in  der 
Tann,"  I  found  a  flour-sack,  speaking  in  the  first 
person,  and  where  we  less  poetical  North  Ger- 
mans would  have  placed  simply  a  stamp,  or 
have  contented  ourselves  with  the  name,  Fritz 
Meier,  the  flour-sack  had  iu 

41  BP  it  known  to  every  man 
I  belong  to  Meier  in  the  Tann  " 

The  principal  chamber  in  the  house  is  called 
"  M«ier's  room."  It  is  the  usual  place  of  assem- 
bly of  the  members  of  the  family,  and  also  the 
eating-room;  here  the  women  sit  at  their  spin- 
ning in  the  winter,  or  at  any  other  of  the  minor 
domestic  occupations.  Near  it  are  the  bed- 
chambers of  the  heads  of  the  family  and  their 
children,  and  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
passage  those  of  the  maids  and  the  men,  "  Meier 
in  der  Tann"  has,  moreover,  his  private  room 
of  business. 

On  the  second  story  were  the  best  rooms  for 
guests,  and  the  store-rooms.  In  these  "  Sunday 
rooms"  many  have  the  portraits  of  their  proge- 
nitors. Those  of"  Meier  in  der  Tann,"  were  all 
clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  raven-black,  and 
looked  like  so  many  Venetian  nobles.  Here  are 
always  a  number  of  beds  with  magnificent 
mountains  of  feathers  and  gay-coloured  quilts, 
for  any  visitors  who  may  happen  to  come.  In 
these  "  Sunday  rooms,""  in  presses,  chests,  and 
drawers,  the  bridal  finery,  the  treasures  of  linen, 
metal,  and  the  holiday  clothes  of  the  wife,  a 
black  spencer,  a  black  silk  kittel  (so  they  call 
the  best  gown),  and  a  pretty  cap  of  otter-skin, 
surmounted  by  a  star  of  pearls,  are  all  slowed 
away,  all  things  which  in  form  and  material  re- 
mind us  of  Bavaria,  whence  there  is  little  doubt 
this  part  of  Austria  was  colonized.  Then  there 
is  the  kustl  (room)  for  fruit,  in  which  are  kept 
whole  chests  full  of  dried  apples,  pears,  and 
plums;  and  a  harness-room,  where  the  abun- 
dance, order,  and  simple  ornament,  please  more 
than  all  the  brilliant  show  and  rigid  accuracy 
of  a  suite  of  royal  stables.  In  many  peasants' 
ni  this  part  of  the  country,  there  are  not 
less  than  forty  rooms. 

The  most  celebrated  race  of  horses  in  all  the 
countries  between  Munich  and  Vienna, south  of 
ube,  is  the  Pinzgauer.  These  are  large, 
magnificent  animals,  brought  here  as  colts,  and 
reared  on  the  fine  meadows  of  the  Danube. 
They  are  used  awhile  for  agricultural  labours, 
and  then  sent  to  Vienna,  where  these  huge  ani- 
mals are  met  with  in  the  service  of  the  butchers 
and  brewers. 

The  stock  of  horned  cattle  on  the  Danube  is 
constantly  supplied  from  the  mountain  pastures, 
where  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  often  the  only 
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possible  occupation.  From  Pinzgau,  Pongau, 
and  the  Styrian  Alps,  the  cattle  descend  to  the 
plains  to  fill  up  the  gaps  made  by  death  and  the 
butcher,  and  which  the  smaller  cattle  producti^i 
of  the  plains  cannot  sufficiently  supply.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  arrangements  for  stall- 
fed  animals  are  the  pigsties.  The  lodgings  for 
swine  in  Austria  are  lofty  spaces  filled  with  long 
rows  of  chests,  shut  in  on  all  sides,  and  left  open 
at  the  top.  Each  of  these  chests  is  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  a  pig.  In  general  they  are  made  of 
thick  beams,  but  some  of  the  richer  farmers 
have  them  of  solid  smooth  hewn  blocks  of  free- 
stone. Every  pig  has  his  food  in  his  own  stall. 
In  this  manner  each  animal  enjoys  constantly 
fresh  air,  and  yet  is  closely  enough  shut  up  to 
grow  fat  at  his  leisure.  This  system  of  solitary 
confinement  protects  them  from  each  other,  and 
the  greatest  cleanliness  is  preserved  among 
these  unclean  brutes.  More  perfect  swinish  ac- 
commodations, are  not,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in 
Europe.  Circe  could  have  had  no  better  for 
Ulysses  and  his  companions. 

The  cider  presses  in  an  Austrian  farmhouse 
are  also  worth  seeing.  The  vine  is  not  culti- 
vated in  Upper  Austria,  but  cider  is  made  on  a 
very  large  scale,  and  an  intoxicating  drink  is 
prepared  from  pears  as  well  as  apples.  The  fruit 
is  first  crushed  under  a  large  stone,  put  in  mo- 
tion by  a  horse,  and  is  then  put  into  the  presses 
to  complete  the  operation.  In  a  large  household 
there  are  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  such  presses. 
Little  as  we  esteem  this  acid  beverage,  it  is  here 
an  absolute  necessity,  and  "  Zehnter  im  Gom- 
mering,"  or  "  Meier  im  leeren  Busch"  would 
lose  all  his  men-servants  to-morrow,  if  they  did 
not  get  their  due  portion  of  "  apple  wine."  Fur- 
ther up  the  Danube,  in  the  land  of  beer-drinking 
Bavarians,  the  use  of  cider  declines.  Lower 
down  the  river  the  sour  Austrian  wine  comes 
into  use,  and  further  on  the  sweet  Hungarian. 

"  Meier  in  der  Tann,"  including  his  children, 
has  not  less  than  forty  people  in  his  house.  He 
related  to  me  many  anecdotes  of  the  emperor 
Francis  and  the  archduke  Maximilian,  who  had 
often  stopped  at  his  house.  His  wife  and  chil- 
dren, in  the  mean  time,  were  making  dumplings 
for  the  morrow's  holiday.  Strict  order  and  dis- 
cipline were  kept  in  the  house,  and  behind  the 
picture  of  the  Saviour,  on  the  wall,  I  saw  stuck 
up  that  educational  auxiliary  which  we  gene- 
rally hide  behind  the  piece  of  furniture  that  re- 
peats to  us  daily  and  hourly,  the  most  agreeable, 
or  disagreeable,  truths. 

As  "Meier  in  der  Tann"  accompanied  me 
over  his  farmyard,  and  showed  me  his  abun- 
dance of  good  things,  I  said  to  him,  "You  sell 
this  rich  produce  in  the  city,  no  doubt?"  "  Nay," 
•was  his  answer,  "why  should  I  sell  it  in  the 
city?  I  can  eat  it  myself;  it  is  better  so."  I 
afterwards  learnt  that  this  was  a  usual  answer 
of  the  wealthy  Austrian  peasants  to  such  ques- 
tions. "  I  can  use  it  myself,  it's  better  so." 

Two  blooming,  goodhumoured  children  ac- 
companied us, and  gave  me  a  friendly  "God  be 
with  you,  God  be  with  you,"  when  we  reached 
the  great  trees  surrounding  the  yard  (every  one 
of  the  yards,  as  usual,  was  surrounded  with  old 
trees);  which  I  acknowledged  in  the  same  style, 
and  returned  to  Edelsberg  through  all  the  rich 
lowlands,  on  which  the  rude,  bleak  mountain 


range  casts  down  such  black  and  envious  looks. 
The  richest  peasant  in  Upper  Austria  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Stedinger.  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
him  also,  subsequently;  but  all  these  farms  are 
as  like  each  other  as  so  many  eggs. 

The  personal  service  which  the  peasants  are 
held  to  render  to  their  superior  lord,  is  trifling  in 
real  amount.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  commuted 
for  money.  But  the  tithes,  which  are  levied  by 
the  lords  of  the  soil,  the  billeting  of  soldiers,  the 
military  conscription,  to  w'hich  the  nobles  are 
not  subject,  and  the  many  imperial  and  seig- 
neurial  taxes,  press  heavily  on  the  peasants.  As 
the  land,  however,  is,  on  the  whole,  fertile,  the 
people  sober  and  diligent,  and  the  law,  despite 
its  oppressive  enactments,  is  administered  in  a 
spirit  so  favourable  to  the  subject,  that  the  em- 
peror Francis  sometimes  complained  he  could 
not  obtain  justice  in  his  suits  against  his  own 
peasants,  agriculture,  with  all  its  disadvantages, 
is  in  the  flourishing  condition  I  have  above 
described. 

An  odd  law  prevails  in  this  class — namely, 
that  the  farm  descends  to  the  youngest  son  in- 
stead of  the  eldest,  on  the  death  of  the  father. 
It  is  supposed  that  by  that  time  the  elder  sons 
are  otherwise  provided  for,  while  the  youngest 
may  often  need  an  inheritance.  With  us  the 
more  rational  notion  prevails  that  the  eldest  son, 
as  the  ablest  and  most  natural  guardian  of  the 
younger  branches,  must  first  be  enabled  to  sup- 
ply effectually  the  place  of  the  parent 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

The  water  of  the  Danube  is  of  the  colour  of 
aqua  marine,  that  of  the  Rhine  emerald  green. 
The  waters  of  the  Danube  are  thick,  those  of 
the  Rhine  transparent;  the  colour  of  the  former 
may  probably  be  affected  by  the  slime  it  brings 
with  it,  and  which  is  of  a  milky  green  as  if  a 
quantity  of  serpentine  stone  dust  were  mingled 
with  the  quartz  sand.  This  slime  is  deposited 
in  the  cold  baths  which  are  erected  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  waters  of  the  Danube 
seemed  to  me  much  colder  than  those  of  the 
other  great  rivers  of  Germany,  and  a  bath  in  its 
green  waters  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  re- 
freshing enjoyments  that  can  be  offered  to  the 
wearied  body. 

I  had  just  come  out  of  such  a  one,  and  was 
taking  my  last  walk  through  the  streets  of  Linz, 
when  I  came  upon  the  Bibliotheca  publica  of 
the  Lyceum,  whereon  stands  the  beautiful  Greek 
inscription,  ^.w^f 'aTPt~(!V  (tne  house  for  the  heal- 
ing and  refreshment  of  the  soul).  What  could 
be  more  opportune?  I  entered;  the  first  name 
I  heard  here,  as  in  nearly  every  public  institu- 
tion in  Austria,  was  that  of  Joseph  the  Second. 
He  was  the  founder  of  this  and  many  other 
libraries.  He  induced  or  compelled  the  wealthy 
convents  to  furnish  books,  and  thus  formed  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  monarchy,  collections 
accessible  to  all,  from  treasures  that  had  before 
been  hidden. 

I  found  here,  as  in  all  other  Austrian  libraries, 
Rotteck's  History  of  the  World,  and  the  "Sem- 
plice  Verita  opposta  alle  menzutrne  di  Enrico  Mis- 
ley,"  a  work  written  by  an  Italian,  in  answer  to 
a  book  published  by  the  Englishman,  in  con- 
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damnation  of  the  Austrian  system  of  govern- 
ment in  Italy. 

la  many  Austrian  libraries  the  forbidden  fruit 
is  enthroned  high  above  the  vellum-bound  vol- 
umes of  theology;  it  is  placed  there  purposely, 
lest  the  grown  children  should  over-eat  them- 
selves: the  same  arrangement  I  observed  here; 
ami  moreover,  the  ladder  by  which  it  was  to  he- 
reached,  was  so  short,  that  it  was  at  the  risk  of 
my  life,  standing  on  the  topmost  step,  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  glance  into  these  regions. 
I  remarked  there,"  The  Triumph  of  Philosophy," 
Moser's  "Patriotic  Fantasies,"  his  "Political 
Truths,"  and  similar  works.  A  second  dive 
which  I  ventured  upon,  placed  two  volumes  of 
Buffon's  Natural  History  in  my  hand.  I  could 
look  on  this  with  tolerable  indifference;  but  to 
the  Austrian  student,  how  costly  must  appear 
this  forbidden,  and,  therefore,  doubly  sweet  fruit! 
Doubtless  as  the  finest  cherries  on  the  tree's  top- 
most branch  to  the  eyes  of  the  boy  who  is  unable 
to  reach  the  unsteady  crown. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  collection, 
was  a  copy  of  Luther's  complete  works,  and 
moreover,  the  oldest  edition.  They  were  ex- 
tremely dusty,  and  I  asked  the  attendant  whe- 
ther they  were  much  used.  "No,"  said  he;  "in 
the  thirty  years  I  have  been  here,  I  have  never 
taken  them  down."  Perhaps  they  were  pro- 
cured at  a  time  when  some  hopes  of  refuting 
Luther's  heresies  were  still  cherished,  and  they 
have  never  been  looked  at  since.  Perhaps  the 
time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  Austria  will 
allow  the  ladders  in  her  libraries  to  be  made  a 
little  longer,  or  bring  the  spirits  now  abandoned 
to  the  dust  and  the  spiders,  a  little  lower  down; 
the  library  may  then  in  a  loftier  sense  than  now 
become  the  4-"X"?  l»rfi~a.,  and  the  soul  may  then 
luxuriate  here  in  as  refreshing  a  bath,  as  the 
body  enjoys  in  the  quickening  waters  of  the 
Danube.  In  this,  perhaps,  approaching  epoch, 
such  old  Gothic  laws  and  prohibitions  will  not 
be  renewed,  as  we  now  see  carved  in  stone,  on 
the  Town-house  of  Linz.  This  singular  inscrip- 
tion runs  thus: 

"His  Roman  and  Imperial  Majesty,  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  our  most  gracious  lord 
•wills'and  commands,  that  no  one,  be  he  who  he 
may,  presume  in  or  before  this  free  land  house 
to  carry  arms,  or  to  wrestle,  or  fight,  or  make 
any  riot  whatever.  Whoever  act  in  any  wise  con- 
trary to  this  prohibition,  will  be  punished  with 
all  severity  in  life  and  limb.  Renewed  1568, 
1679,  1745,  1825." 

I  thought  at  first  that  this  singular  and  harshly- 
sounding  prohibition  had  only  been  renewed  for 
the  sake  of  its  historical  curiosity;  but  a  native 
of  Linz  assured  me  that  it  was  seriously  meant 
to  infuse  terror,  and  was  deemed  one  of  the  pri- 
vileges and  immunities  of  the  Town-house. 


THE  PICTURE-GALLERY  BETWEEN 
LINZ  AND  VIENNA. 

The  portion  of  the  Danube  lying  between 
Linz  and  Vienna,  is  certainly  the  finest  part  of 
the  great  river,  for  here  nature  and  art  have 
united  to  adorn  its  shores,  as  they  have  done 
nowhere  e'se  along  the  whole  sixteen  hundred 
miles  of  its  course.  In  one  half-day  to  see  all 


these  beautiful,  great,  graceful,  and  interesting 
objects,  with  all  their  historical  monuments  and 
natural  beauties,  pass  before  one's  eyes,  seems 
an  enchanted  dream,  and  keeps  the  susceptible 
mind  in  a  constant  state  of  intoxication. 

The  Romans,  while  they  held  these  lands, 
seem,  however,  to  have  felt  no  such  intoxica- 
tion; to  them  an  abode  by  the  shores  of  the  Da- 
nube was  rather  a  dream  of  a  heavy  and  op- 
pressive kind,  yet  it  was  exactly  this  beautiful 
part  of  its  banks  as  far  as  Vindnbona,  that  was 
the  site  of  their  most  important  battles  with  the 
Germans.  The  left  bank  they  called  the  fore- 
head of  Germany  (Frons  Germanise),  and  the  eye- 
brows of  the  Danube  (Supercilia  Isthri).  The 
wrinkles,  excrescences,  jagged  rocks,  and  horns 
of  Germany's  rude  front,  may  have  figured 
strangely  in  the  letters  to  their  friends  in  Italy 
from  these  cold  northern  boundaries  of  their 
beautiful  land.  Here,  if  anywhere  on  earth,  the 
mutability  of  matter  and  the  course  of  events 
may  be  admired.  The  eyebrows  of  the  Danube 
are  now  smoothed  beneath  the  hatchet  and  the 
plough;  the  fields  are  smiling  under  the  fairest 
and  richest  cultivation,  and  of  the  forests  only 
so  much  remains  as  the  painter  would  desire  to 
preserve,  in  order  to  enrich  and  elevate  the 
softer  expression  of  the  meadow  and  the  corn- 
field. The  forehead  of  Germany  and  what  was 
its  extreme  frontier,  are  now  the  core  of  a  great 
monarchy;  the  rejected  stone  is  become  the  foun- 
dation and  corner-stone  of  the  building,  for  here 
lies  the  cradle  of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

Strangers  from  all  lands  now  come  to  gaze 
on  the  cities  that  have  arisen  round  the  Roman 
camp-station  on  the  now  smooth  Frons  Ger- 
manise, and  the  subdued  back  of  the  wild  Isther. 
Years  ago,  the  English  and  North  Germans 
heeded  not  the  inconveniences  of  the  Danube 
navigation;  but  now,  that  the  establishment  of 
steamboats  has  increased  the  facilities  ten  or 
twenty  fold,  the  river  is  visited  even  by  those 
that  dwell  near  it.  Monks  now  wander  from 
their  cloister  and  gaze  on  these  new  wonders. 
Students  throng  from  all  parts,  for  now  even, 
their  slender  purses  suffice  for  a  voyage  down 
the  Danube;  employes,  whose  short  leave  of  ab- 
sence did  not  formerly  permit  such  excursions, 
now  take  their  places,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  in  the  handsome  cabins,  and  float  up 
and  down  the  Danube  under  the  protection  of 
the  public  at  large.  In  these  days  of  steam- 
boats, people  have  found  feet  who  had  none  be- 
fore, some  have  got  seven-league  boots  who 
possessed  before  but  ordinary  shoes,  purses 
have  become  fuller,  and  days  longer. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  fifth  of 
August,  the  bell  of  the  steamboat  the  Archduke 
Stephen,  summoned  its  passengers,  specimens 
of  all  the  above-mentioned  classes  of  society, 
crowded  together.  There  were  Englishmen  who 
spoke  not  one  word  of  German,  monks  with 
shaven  crowns,  ladies  with  children,  whiskered 
Hungarians,  Vienna  dandies  with  eye-glasses 
instead  of  eyes  in  their  heads,  Berlin  travellers 
with  Dnnnerwettcr  in  their  mouths,  and  many 
others  laden  with  cloaks  and  wraps,  hats  and 
bandboxes,  parasols  and  umbrellas,  sticks, 
pipes,  chests,  and  trunks.  It  was  just  such 
weather  as  according  to  the  imagination  of  the 
Romans  must  generally  have  prevailed  in 
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"  nebulnsa  Germania."  A  thick  fog  hung  like  an 
impenetrable  veil  over  the  Alpine  chain,  and 
hid  the  black  and  gold  arabesque  borders  of  the 
towers  of  Linz.  From  out  the  fog  distilled  a 
fine  rain,  which  gradually  increased,  till  we  were 
threatened  with  a  day  to  enchant  all  the  snails 
and  ducks  in  the  country.  We  poor  passengers 
who  thronged  the  decks  of  the  Archduke  Step/ten 
as  thickly  as  the  wild  ducks  did  the  reedy  inlets 
of  the  Danube,  crept  like  snails  in  sunshine 
under  our  mantles  and  umbrellas,  while  those 
who  could  find  a  place,  took  shelter  in  the  cabins. 

The  beautiful  changes  of  scenery  afforded  by 
the  city  of  Linz  and  its  environs,  round  which 
the  Danube  sweeps  almost  in  a  semicircle, 
passed  unnoticed  by;  indeed,  as  far  as  I  was 
personally  concerned,  I  could  discern  objects 
only  so  far  as  the  circumference  of  my  umbrella 
reached,  from  whose  extremity  fell  a  heavy 
shower  of  drops,  and  my  companions  were  more 
anxious  about  the  light  of  their  cigars,  than  the 
light  of  travelling  inspiration.  We  were  all 
deplorably  dull  and  out  of  tune;  and  foresaw  not 
what  was  preparing  for  us  overhead,  nor  what 
a  day  was  before  us. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  our  journey,  as  I 
stepped  from  the  bridge  that  led  to  the  vessel,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  get  such  a  thrust  in  the 
side  from  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  passengers, 
that  I  thanked  God  in  silence  for  the  elastic 
strength  of  my  ribs.  I  say  the  good  fortune, 
because  the  punch  was  such  a  hearty  one,  that 
the  man  was  not  content  with  the  usual  excusez 
or  pardon,  Monsieur,  with  which  we  usually 
satisfy  ourselves  on  such  occasions,  but  came 
to  me  again  after  he  had  stowed  away  his  box, 
seized  my  hand,  begged  my  pardon  a  thousand 
times,  and  inquired  most  anxiously  whether  I 
was  hurt.  Thus,  among  so  many  strangers,  I 
suddenly  found  a  friend,  whom  I  might  not  have 
acquired  for  hours  by  the  observance  of  the 
conventional  ceremonies  which  condemn  us  so 
long  to  silence,  until  some  unexpected  occur- 
rence brings  us  nearer  to  each  other. 

My  new  acquaintance  was  a  man  of  business; 
he  had  followed  the  Danube  in  all  its  windings, 
and  had  lived  from  his  youth  upon  its  banks. 
WThile  he  sat  by  me  I  allowed  the  useful  to  take 
precedence  of  the  beautiful  for  a  time,  and  took 
a  lesson  from  him  on  the  constitution  of  the  bed 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  course  of  traffic  on  its 
waters,  and  so  long  as  the  rain  continues  I  will 
share  with  the  reader  the  information  I  acquired. 

The  Danube, hemmed  in  by  mountains,  flows 
by  Linz  in  an  unbroken  stream.  Below  the  city 
it  begins  to  expand,  embracing  many  large  and 
smaller  islands,  and  dividing  into  many  arms, 
one  of  which  may  be  considered  the  main  artery. 
Thus  it  continues  till  it  reaches  the  celebrated 
whirlpool  near  Grein,  where  all  its  waters, 
uniting  in  one  channel,  flow  on  majestically  for 
forty  miles,  till  they  have  worked  their  way 
through  the  mountains  and  narrow  passes  near 
the  city  of  Krems,  and  coming  to  level  ground 
again,  divide,  forming  arms  and  islands  beyond 
Vienna.  The  condition  of  the  water  in  this 
varying  and  sometimes  obstructed  course,  and 
its  consequent  practicability  for  trade  and  navi- 
gation is  very  various,  and  hence  many  pecu- 
liar words  descriptive  of  it  have  been  invented, 
which  are  uot  known  on  other  rivers. 


|  The  main  stream,  which  must  offer  the  prin- 
j  cipal  course  of  navigation,  is  called  the  "  Nau- 
I  fahrt"  and  the  steersmen,  who  must  know  it 
|  accurately,  and  some  of  whom  are  always  on 
board  of  the  steamboats,  are  named  Nunfftrch, 
or  Nau  guides.  The  Nau  channel  undergoes 
little  or  no  change  in  the  narrow  passes,  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  islands,  .the  furious 
rapidity  of  the  current  changes  it  very  often; 
sometimes  an  arm  of  the  stream,  navigable  be- 
fore, will  close,  and  another  open  that  was  for- 
merly quite  impracticable.  The  larger  branches 
are  called  arms,  but  the  smaller  ones  are  de- 
nominated "  Runze,"  and  they  are  distinguished 
again  as  great  or  little  "  Runze."  The  little 
creeks  and  broader  expanses,  which  are  often 
found  shut  in  between  the  sandbanks  and  the 
islands,  or  peninsulas,  are  called  lakes.  Among 
these  lakes  a  constant  change  is  taking  place; 
sometimes  they  burst  their  boundary,  the  stag- 
nant water  becomes  current,  and  the  lake  is 
again  a  "Runze."  The  subsiding  matter  con- 
tained in  the  Danube,  is  called  "Baekgria,* 
" Stromgries"  or  " Schuft"  The  sandbanks 
formed  by  this  "grie/i"  are  not  called  sandbanks, 
but  "Haufen,"  or  heaps.  If  these  banks  are 
formed  not  of  sand,  but  of  rock,  and  remain 
under  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  are  named 
in  the  Danube  language  Kugeln,  or  bullets,  per- 
haps from  the  rounded  forms  of  all  these  rocks. 
If  these  "  Haufen"  rise  high  out  of  the  water, 
and  are  overgrown  with  wood,  they  are  called 
Auen,  or  meadows.  These  meadows,  when 
covered  with  aspens,  alders,  poplars  maples, 
willows,  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds,  afford  cover 
for  innumerable  game;  even  stags  are  found 
there,  while  the  lakes  and  Runze  are  thronged 
with  waterfowl,  wild  ducks  and  geese,  herons, 
cranes,  plovers,  and  especially  a  bird  called 
"  fisher"  by  the  people  of  the  country. 

These  meadows  are  often  inundated  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  When  the  land  has  obtained 
such  a  height  that  it  can  be  subjected  to  regular 
cultivation,  the  formation  of  the  Danube  island 
is  completed.  But  all  these  formations  are  sub- 
ject to  constant  change.  Now  a  sandbank  is 
formed  where  before  it  was  deep  water;  now 
the  stream  is  gnawing  at  an  island  it  slowly 
raised  centuries  before.  Here  a  huufe  is  raised 
to  an  "Au"  or  meadow,  and  overgrown  with 
brush,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  changes  to 
a  wood,  there  man  is  turning  to  profit  the  first 
turf,  which  he  hopes  will  one  day  become  arable 
land.  Promontories,  peninsulas,  and  natural 
dikes  are  thrown  together  by  the  waves  on  one 
side,  while,  on  the  other,  they  are  wearing  away 
and  destroying  others,  and  thus  the  wild  river- 
god  tosses  about  in  his  procrustean  bed,  which 
he  finds  now  too  narrow,  and  now  too  spacious. 
Such  places,  where  the  water  is  undermining 
the  shore,  are  called  Bruchgestaite,  or  break- 
banks,  and  here  the  beavers  of  the  Danube  have 
their  especial  dwelling.  By  the  shore  (am  Ufer) 
means  a  narrower  part  of  the  river  where  the 
banks  approach,  and  there  is  a  ferry. 

The  passage  down  the  Danube  is  the  "  Nab- 
fa/ir/,"  that  against  the  stream  is  the  "  Nau- 
fit/trt."*  The  expressions  mountain  and  valley 
passage,  which  are  in  use  on  the  Rhine,  are  not 


*  Evident  corruptions  of  hinab  and  hinaul. 
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known  here.  An  Austrian  sailor  whom  I  ques- 
tioned about  it,  answered — "Mountain  and  valley 
p  is^aire!  nay  we  know  nothing  about  rach  things 
h  ire.  How  is  that  possible?  How  can  we  get 
over  mountains  and  through  valleys.'' 

For  the  "  ffahfahrt"  the  beforenamed  Nau 
pilots  are  required;  but  when  they  are  going 
against  the  stream,  several  vessels  are  usually 
fastened  together.  We  oilen  see  two  or  three 
large  and  several  smaller  vessels  so  chained 
together,  and  such  a  flotilla,  with  the  necessary 
team,  is  called  a  Gegenftihr,  or  countercourse. 
Thoe  countercourses  often  require  from  thirty 
to  forty  horses,  and  sometimes  more.  On  every 
horse  a  man  is  mounted,  and  the  whole  squadron 
is  commanded  by  an  old  experienced  out-rider, 
called  the  Wnglials  or  titangenreiter  (daredevil 
or  pole-rider-,  because  his  baton  of  office  is  a 
long  pole,  with  which  he  makes  signals,  and 
sounds  the  river.  The  other  riders  are  called 
the  "Yodels"  The  commands  issued  by  the 
pole-rider,  or  which  are  issued  to  him  from  the 
ship,  are  immediately  repeated  by  the  whole 
corps  of  "  Yodels"  in  a  wild  cry.  The  words 
of  command  are  generally  shortened  to  mere 
interjections,  as  "  Ho.'  /to.'"  (Halt,  halt,)  or 
"  Lasse  ha!"  (Let  them  go  on.)  Scarcely  has 
the  pole-rider,  or  steersman  from  the  ship,  sent 
the  sound  slowly  through  the  air,  than  it  is  taken 
up  by  forty  throats,  and  forty  whips,  and  four 
times  forty  hoofs,  are  arrested  or  set  in  motion. 

The  horses  ridden  by  the  "  Yodels"  are  gene- 
rally Pinzgauer  horses,  but  are  all  called  Traun 
horses  along  this  part  of  the  Danube,  perhaps 
because  the  greater  number  of  the  articles  ex- 
ported from  Pinzgau,  find  their  way  to  the 
Danube  through  Traun  valley. 

The  roads  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  are 
often  very  bad;  the  great  meadows  and  reedy 
islands  are  mostly  swampy,  hence  artificial 
t  nving-paths  for  the  horses  are  very  necessary. 
The  roads  are  named  "  Leinpfad"  by  the  Rhine, 
and  here,  the  "  Huffxctilug"  or  "  TYeppeiweg." 
These  "  Treppelwegs"  a.re  sometimes  on  one 
side  of  the  river,  and  sometimes  on  the  other, 
and  then  a  frequent  halting,  and  shipping  over 
of  the  horses  becomes  unavoidable.  For  the 
l>ng  tracts  of  passage  where  the  banks  are  not 
passable,  or  where  the  "  Nuuj'akrt"  is  very  dis- 
tant from  them,  the  horses  must  go  into  the 
water,  and  it  may  therefore  be  easily  imagined 
how  dangerous  a  service  they  and  their  "Yodels" 
have  to  perform. 

The  large  vessels  that  navigate  this  part  of 
the  Danube,  are  called  •'  Hohtnuuer."  They 
carry  two  thousand  hundred  weight  of  goods. 
Next  to  them  in  importance,  are  the  Kelilhc: 'mtrs. 
The  Hohtnuuers  go  only  down  the  river,  and 
though  larger,  are  worse  built  than  the  Ke/ilhei- 
niers,  which  pass  both  up  and  down.  Then 
again  there  are  the  Gamsels  and  Plutten,  and 
the  Xllen  (boats'.  The  latter,  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  larger  Hohenauer  and  Ke/ilhrimfr, 
are  called  supplements  (nebenM),  Again  those 
vessels  used  to  convey  the  "Yodels"  and  their 
horses  to  the  other  side,  have  their  peculiar 
name,  '•  Sch wem mer" 

A  complete  reform,  at  present,  awaits  the 
•whole  of  the  Danube  shipping;  in  fact,  it  has 
already  begun.  The  introduction  of  steam- 
vessels  compels  all  manner  of  improvement. 


I  shall  have  occasion,  hereafter,  to  mention  how 
even  the  ordinary  vessels  for  the  navigation  of 
the  river  have  begun  to  be  constructed  on  a 
better  plan  than  formerly. 

The  Danube  boatmen  have  a  peculiar  termi- 
nolocrv  for  all  natural  appearances,  objects,  and 
accidents.  A  calm  is  the  wind's  holiday,  (wind- 
feier}.  The  ship  is  "gewappt,"  they  say,  when 
the  waves  strike  the  sides  and  fill  it  with  water, 
if  it  be  too  heavily  laden,  or  when  it  is  too 
strongly  impelled  by  the  "  Yodels."  But  a  book 
might  be  filled  with  these  things.  Enough  for 
the  useful;  turn  we  now  to  the  agreeable. 

The  rain,  which,  in  the  bottomless  depths  of 
our  despair,  we  had  expected  was  about  to  spoil 
our  pleasure  entirely,  had  already  ceased.  On. 
the  wings  of  steam,  we  were  rapidly  borne 
through  the  region  of  rain,  and  came  to  a  part 
where  all  looked  cheerful  again.  A  bright  sun 
descended  on  our  dewy  fields  of  cloaks,  and 
drank  up  the  moisture  that  rested  on  them  and 
on  the  ringlets  of  the  ladies.  Steyeregg,  the 
castle  of  old  Khuenringer;  Lichtenberg,  the  seat 
of  the  Starhembergs  and  Schallenbenrs;  Tillys- 
burg,  the  old  fortress  bestowed  on  his  veteran 
general,  Tilly,  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand;  and 
Spielberg,  the  seat  of  the  knights  of  Spielberg, 
and  afterwards  of  the  lords  of  Weissenwolf, 
with  many  other  beautiful  castles  and  villages, 
were  lost  to  us;  only  thus  much  the  rain  had 
allowed  us'to  observe,  that  the  site  of  many  of 
these  was  admirably  adapted  for  pillage  on 
the  river.  Spielberg,  for  instance,  lies,  like  a 
beaver-village,  behind  the  bushy  meadows  in 
the  middle  of  the  islands,  close  to  the  interior 
harbour  of  a  "Runze,"  and  had,  by  means  of 
it,  two  water-passages  to  the  Danube,  so  that 
many  a  stratagem  of  the  lords  of  Spielberg 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  position.  The 
Rhine,  which  in  that  portion  of  it  flowing 
between  Mainz  and  Bonn,  is  so  often  com- 
pared to  this  part  of  the  Danube,  has  nothing 
of  this  wild  island-meadow  scenery.  Many 
admire  the  Rhine  the  more  for  this  want;  but 
I  must  confess,  their  presence  lent  an  addi- 
tional charm  to  the  Danube  in  my  eyes.  These 
castles,  hidden  in  the  reeds — these  islands, 
tenanted  bv  a  solitary  fisherman — these  widely- 
spreading  river-veins,  losing  themselves  a  while 
in  the  wilderness,  and  then  again  emerging, 
bright  and  clear,  from  the  woods,  to  unite  once 
more  with  the  great  stream  (an  island  has,  in 
itself,  something  poetical,  and  is  an  object  that 
can  scarcely  be  repeated  too  often) — in  a  word, 
all  this  vehement  motion,  and  the  almost  ante- 
diluvian events  recorded  of  the  Danube,  opposed 
to  the  rich  cultivation,  the  historical  associa- 
tions, and  the  picturesque  views  on  its  banks, 
form  a  contrast  wholly  wanting  to  the  Rhine. 
There  the  cultivation  is  more  striking,  almost 
too  striking;  on  the  Danube,  Nature  is  wilder — 
many  will  add,  too  wild. 

St.  Peter's,  in  the  meadows,  Abelsberg,  and 
Pulirarn,  were  lost  to  us  by  the  rain.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Ens,  on  the  frontier  line  between 
the  two  Archduchies,  where  the  fine  weather  re- 
gi'in  bp-jji'i.  that  picture-gallery  first  became 
visible,  tn  which  the  "  Naufahrt"  of  the  Danube 
nted  the  corridor,  and  the  deck  of  the 
stearnboat  the  rolling  chair. 

The  first  piece  which  presented  itself  was 
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Mauthausen,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ens. 
The  place  is  extremely  old,  and  lies  close  to  the 
shore,  with  a  ruinous,  tower-like  castle  in  its 
vicinity.  The  antique  houses  crowded  together 
in  a  few  narrow  streets,  give  us  double  plea- 
sure: first,  as  affording  picturesque  objects,  and 
then  on  account  of  the  pleasant  reflection,  that 
we  are  not  obliged  to  live  in  them  Behind  the 
town  rise  the  hills  containing  the  celebrated 
stone-quarries,  from  which  a  beautiful  kind  of 
granite  has  been  long  obtained,  though  at  the 
cost  of  much  labour,  for  the  use  of  the  capital. 
An  old  German  church  (St.  Nicholas's)  rears  its 
head  in  the  midst,  and  a  flying  bridge  in  the 
foreground  conveys  passengers  in  the  old,  trou- 
blesome fashion, over  the  animated  stream.  The 
steamboat  stopped  just  long  enough  to  catch 
these  scanty  features  of  the  landscape,  and  to 
put  a  beautiful  Hungarian  countess,  and  her  yet 
fairer  daughters,  into  a  boat.  I  had  been  long 
rejoicing  in  the  sunshine  of  their  aspect,  when 
they  vanished  with  the  view  of  Mauthausen, 
whose  foreground  they  so  much  embellished. 
They  were  going  to  pay  a  visit  of  some  days  at 
Thurheim,  as  they  informed  me. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Ens,  opposite  Mauthau- 
sen, there  is  not  much  to  be  seen,  as  the  stream 
itself  flows  through  a  low  foreland,  its  own 
formation,  into  the  Danube.  But  there  is  the 
more  to  be  thought  about;  for,  considered  either 
in  an  historical  or  geographical  point  of  view, 
it  is  certainly  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing spot  between  Linz  and  Vienna.  I  had  often 
reflected  on  the  importance  of  this  Ens-embou- 
chure, and  asked  myself  why  the  Austrians  had 
made  their  lands  to  lie  on  either  side  of  the  Ens, 
rather  than  on  either  side  of  the  Danube.  With 
my  map  of  the  Danube  country  before  me,  I 
pondered  on  the  subject,  and  came  to  this  con- 
clusion. 

The  Danube,  this  mighty  navigable  river  has 
been  the  great  electric  conductor  for  all  those  na- 
tions whom  the  course  of  events  brought  within 
its  territory.  They  clung  to  it  as  the  main  ar- 
tery of  their  life,  and  spread  themselves  from 
its  shores  on  either  side,  as  their  various  rela- 
tions permitted.  Thus  Hungary  formed  itself 
on  both  sides  of  the  Danube,  so  did  Austria, 
Bavaria,  and  Swabia,  like  pearls  on  one  string. 
Above  and  below  the  stream  also,  the  various 
tribes  settled  on  its  tributaries,  the  Iller,  the  Inn, 
the  Ens,  the  Leitha,  and  March,  the  Drave,  and 
Save.  These  rivers  cut  up  the  land  connected 
longitudinally  by  the  Danube,  into  many  portions; 
the  tribes  made  these  streams  their  boundaries, 
and  enclosed  their  territory  as  these  natural  divi- 
sions prescribed.  Thus  the  Iller  separates  the 
states  of  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria;  the  Lech, 
some  of  the  Swabian  nations  from  Bavaria;  the 
Inn  runs  between  Bavaria  and  the  Archduchy 
of  Austria;  the  March  and  the  Leilha  between 
Austria  and  Hungary;  the  Drave  between  Hun- 
gary and  Slavonia;  the  Save  between  Slavonia 
and  Turkey.  But  between  the  Inn  and  the 
March,  there  is  no  considerable  incision  in  the 
land  except  the  Traun  and  the  Ens.  The  Ens 
being  near  the  middle  of  this  strip  of  land,  was 
particularly  adapted  for  a  subdivision,  the  more 
so,  because  its  course  is  exactly  rectangular  to 
the  main  stream  of  the  Danube. 

It  has  been  before  mentioned  that  the  Romans 


recognised  the  importance  of  these  separating 
valleys,  and  therefore  partitioned  their  Nuricum 
ri/jeiise  into  nearly  the  same  sections  that  are 
now  called  above  and  below  the  Ens.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Ens  they  had  their  largest  settle- 
ment in  this  neighbourhood,  lyaureacunn,  after- 
wards Lorch,  where  a  legion  had  its  stationary 
camp,  a  Dux  limit  is  his  abode,  and  a  fleet  its 
harbour.  After  the  time  of  the  Romans,  on  the 
site  of  Lorch,  arose  the  present  Ens,  celebrated 
in  the  Nibelungenlied,and  important  on  account 
of  its  commerce.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne 
extended:  at  first  only  as  far  as  the  Ens;  and 
when,  in  the  year  791,  he  had  resolved  on  his 
great  campaign  against  the  Avares,  it  was  open- 
ed on  the  banks  of  this  river,  from  which  he 
drove  them  back  to  the  next  arm  of  the  Danube, 
the  Raab.  When  the  Hungarians  first  entered 
the  lands  of  the  Danube,  in  the  reign  of  Arnulph 
the  Child,  the  Ens  was  long  the  limit  of  their 
German  kingdom.  That  a  toll  was  long  levied 
at  Mauthausen,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ens,  as  if 
entering  a  foreign  country,  was  another  result 
of  the  peculiar  division  of  the- land  by  the  Ens. 
The  same  causes  that  rendered  this  place  the 
centre  of  traffic,  have  also  given  rise  to  the 
many  struggles  and  battles  that  have  been  fought 
for  the  possession  of  it.  The  mouth  of  the  Ens 
has  enough  of  such  encounters  to  relate,  from 
the  uninterrupted  hostilities  of  the  Romans,  to 
the  last  campaign  in  this  place,  where  even  Na- 
poleon saw  cause  to  shudder  at  the  horrors  of  a 
battle-field. 

The  many  fields  and  islands  which  the  Danube 
forms  here,  presents  acouatless  succession  of 
pictures  in  the  Dutch  style,  producing  most  sin- 
gular effects  among  the  grand  mountain  land- 
scapes. A  fisherman  may  be  seen,  on  the  low 
shore,  busied  with  the  repair  of  a  huge  net, 
called  in  the  language  of  the  Danube  a  "taubel," 
an  enormous  drag-aet,  attached  to  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  sunk  in  the  river.  Here  you  behold  a 
water-mill  in  the  centre  of  a  rapid  stream,  with 
a  low  island  overgrown  with  willows  and  pop- 
lars close  by,  so  little  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  that  some  of  the  bushes  are  washed 
by  the  rushing  current.  A  miller  is  sitting  on 
the  end  of  a  beam  projecting  over  the  water, 
busied  in  some  repairs.  There  you  see  a  little 
harbour  for  the  shipment  of  wood.  Now  again, 
the  broad  stream  is  visible  Hard  by  is  a  store  of 
wood,  felled  in  the  great  water-meadows.  Some 
people  are  engaged  in  loading  a  small  vessel 
with  this  timber  for  Vienna.  Around,  nothing 
is  to  be  seen-  but  water  and  solitary  wooded 
meadows. 

And  all  these  pictures  have  the  advantage  of 
being  well  preserved,the  colours  bright  and  1  resh, 
the  varnish  incomparable.  Even  the  beavers, 
which  have  their  dwelling  here,  do  them  no  in 
jury,  but,  on  the  contrary,  add  to  the  effect. 
These  wonderful  animals  are  very  numerous 
on  the  river  between  Linz  and  Vienna.  It  is 
singular  enough  that  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion should  not  have  scared  them  away,  and  that 
they  should  be  more  numerous  here  than  in 
parts  so  much  wilder  of  the  middle  Danube; 
they  are  eagerly  pursued,  both  for  their  skins 
and  their  testicles;  and  the  worth  of  the  whole 
beaver,  when  the  latter  are  good,  is  estimated 
at  from  fifty  to  sixty,  and  even  one  hundred 
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florins.  The  beavers  build  their  dwellings  most- 
ly on  the  "breaking  shores"  before  mentioned, 
and  thence  make  excursions  into  the  water 
meadows,  where,  like  the  woodcutters,  they  fell 
the  trees,  especially  the  aspens  and  poplars, 
whose  wood  is  not  too  hard,  and  of  which  the 
thick,  fleshy,  leathery  rind  constitutes  their  fa- 
vourite food.  These  beaver-houses  are  difficult 
to  find,  as  the  animals  place  the  entrance  always 
under  the  water,  and  burrow  upwards,  and  this 
upper  part,  which  is  properly  their  dwelling,  is 
built  with  wood,  and  kept  dry.  Below,  the  door 
and  fore-court  of  their  house  are  covered  with 
water,  into  which  they  plunge  on  any  alarm. 
''One  of  the  most  interesting  occupations  to  be 
met  with  on  the  Danube,  is  to  watch  these  crea- 
tures at  their  work,"  said  a  gentleman  to  me, 
who,  as  a  sportsman  and  lover  of  natural  history, 
had  paid  great  attention  to  them,  and  kept  some 
beavers  prisoners  on  his  estate.  "They  are  as 
comic  in  their  gestures  as  monkeys,  and  as 
active  and  adroit  at  their  work  as  persons  who 
have  not  a  minute  to  lose.  With  their  really 
formidable  teeth  they  hew  down  the  trees  like 
skilful  woodmen,  by  a  few  well-directed  strokes, 
and  cut  them  into  blocks.  These  blocks  they 
carry  like  poodles  to  their  dwellings,  where  they 
fix  them  with  clay,  which  they  lay  on  with  their 
tails.  They  go  splashing  through  the  water 
pushing  the  blocks  of  wood,  jostling  and  thrust- 
ing one  another  aside,  as  if  they  were  working 
against  one  another  for  a  wager.  I  have  never 
seen  them  driving  piles  with  their  tails  as  some 
persons  assert,  nor  do  I  think  so  soft  an  instru- 
ment adapted  for  such  work.  They  are  accus- 
tomed, however,  to  strike  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  their  tails,  sometimes  apparently  out 
of  mere  sport  and  wantonness,  but  sometimes, 
probably,  when  pursued  by  an  enemy,  it  is  done 
to  cover  their  retreat  under  water  by  dashing 
the  spray  in  the  face  of  the  pursuer.  They  are 
very  difficult  to  catch.  To  dig  them  out  like 
badgers  is  impossible,  from  the  construction  of 
their  caves.  To  surprise  them  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter, on  account  of  their  quickness  and  foresight. 
They  are  generally  caught  in  traps.  As,  unlike 
carnivorous  animals,  they  find  their  food  every- 
where in  nature,  these  traps  cannot  be  con- 
structed nor  baited  on  the  usual  principle;  the 
most  delicate  twig  of  poplar  would  be  little  at- 
traction to  them;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
place  a  great  number  of  traps  in  their  way,  and 
to  be  very  cautious  in  so  doing,  as  they  scent 
iron  very  readily.  I  once  laid  fifteen  traps  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  beaver  village,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  catch  a  couple  of  thought- 
less wanderers  from  the  straight  path.  The 
next  night  I  was  unsuccessful,  and  so  for  ten 
successively.  .No  doubt  the  mishap  of  their 
two  comrades  had  become  known  throughout 
the  colony,  and  all  kept  themselves  within  their 
.  At  last  hunger  or  ennui  drove  them 
out  once  more,  and  on  the  eleventh  night  I 
caught  another,  evidently  much  reduced  hv 
fasting.  But  that  was  the  last;  the  beavers  took 
my  intrusion  so  much  amiss,  that  they  aban- 
doned  the  colony,  nor  could  I  learn  where  they 
had  emigrated  to; — in  that  neighbourhood  no 
beaver  has  since  been  found." 

The  finest  views  on  the  Danube  begin  about 
siz   (German)  miles  below  Linz,  at  Wallsee; 


and  truly,  I  believe,  the  least  enthusiastic  person 
in  the  world  must  have  ft- It  himself  enraptured 
at  the  sight  of  so  magnificent  a  spectacle.  Only 
in  a  series  of  dithyrambics,  and  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  harp,  are  they  worthilv  to  be 
suim!  I  could  have  fancied  myself  sitting  in 
some  miraculous  giant  kaleidoscope;  but  ruins, 
castle-;,  con  vents,  palaces,  smiling  villages,  snug 
towns,  hermitages,  distant  mountains,  towers, 
broad  valleys,  and  deep  ravines,  steep  preci- 
pices, fertile  meadows,  were  the  objects  that 
produced  these  wonderful  effects,  instead  of 
fragments  of  moss,  beans,  spangles,  and  hits  of 
grass.  Every  stroke  of  the  steam-engine  wrought 
a  new  and  yet  more  beautiful  change,  as  if  a 
magician  had  held  the  strings  and  pulled  them 
always  at  the  precise  moment.  Sometimes 
mountains  hemmed  us  in  on  all  sides,  and  we 
seemed  carried  over  some  mountain  lake;  an- 
other turn,  and  we  shot  as  it  were  through  a 
long  chain  of  lakes.  The  steamer  rushes  on  as 
if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  rock  to  be 
feared  around.  To  a  certainty  we  shall  strike 
upon  that  at  the  corner! — no — a  strong  pressure 
from  the  hand  of  the  experienced  helmsman  and 
we  double  the  rock,  a  new  opening  is  revealed, 
and  new  wonders  displayed  far  and  near.  In 
such  sudden  turns  of  the  vessel,  often  executed 
in  a  half  circle  of  very  short  radius,  we  obtain 
through  the  sails  and  rigging  and  the  twelve 
cabin  windows,  a  cascade  of  views  and  images, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  which  all  indi- 
viduality is  lost,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  upon 
the  mind  is  perfectly  intoxicating.  A  painter  of 
any  susceptibility  must,  I  think,  sometimes  shut 
his  eyes,  that  he  may  not  lose  all  self-command, 
and  leap  over  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

The  Volcanic  powers,  which,  in  the  times  of 
Olim,  pierced  and  reformed  the  surface  of  our 
earth,  shot  across  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grein 
from  the  north,  and  threw  up  a  dam  from  the 
Bohemian  forest  to  the  Alps,  which  formed  a 
powerful  obstacle  to  the  waves  flowing  from  the 
west.  At  this  dam  the  waves  long  gnawed,  till 
at  last  they  made  their  way  through.  The  lake, 
which  had  formed  above  the  dam,  flowed  over, 
and  the  Danube  burst  through  the  narrow  pass 
to-  a  wider  field  beyond.  Here  and  there,  by  the 
side  of  the  cleft,  fragments  of  rock  had  remained 
in  and  under  tl.e  water,  and  so  was  formed  the 
celebrated  whirlpool  called  the  "Strum  of 
Grein." 

Grelntn'm  Austrian  German  means  much  the 
same  as  u'dnen  (crying),  and  Greinsburg  (or 
the  castle  of  tears,)  lies  close  by  the  entrance 
of  the  whirlpool,  and  bears  this  tragical  name, 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  loveliest  prospects 
that  crown  the  Danube.  The  river  reflects  the 
features  of  the  fair  castle  and  town  in  friendly 
greeting  before  it  dashes  its  waters  tinged  with 
the  melancholy  line  of  the  pine  forests, over  the 
rock  of  the  "Strum."  This  occurs  at  least  by 
the  little  island  Worth,  lying  like  a  fallen  column 
of  the  old  dam  in  the  gate  of  the  whirlpool. 
From  this  column  low  ranges  of  rock  cross  the 
riv  -r  diagonally  at  both  sides,  and  join  the  high 
angular  rooks  of  the  shore.  Some  are  already 
so  worn  away  that  they  are  now  under  water, 
while  others  stand  pointed  and  jagged  above. 
The  former  are  called  "  Kugeln,"  the  latter  "  Ko- 
chelt"  or  "Gehackel."  The  mass  of  waters 
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which  passes  to  the  south  of  the  islet  Worth,  is 
called  the  entrance;  that  which  passes  to  the 
.   north  is  divided  by  two  lines  of  cliff"  into  the 
,      "Wild  cleft,"  the  ""Wild  water,"  and  the  whirl- 
pool properly  so  called,  and  through  this  the 
emperor  Joseph,  by  the  labour  of  thirteen  years,  ! 
succeeded  in  removing  the  most  dangerous  ob- 
structions, and  forming  the  main  passage. 

Firstly  the  Danube  rushes  foaming  over  the 
"Kugel/i" — the  heavy  dash  is  heard  from  afar — 
then  it  plunges  into  the  "Ge/iiichct,"  where  it 
surges  yet  more  impetuously,  and  shoots  along 
with  a  rapidity  befitting  Neptune's  team  of  sea- 
horses. Our  engine  was  slackened;  for  my  part, 
I  would  willingly  have  lain  at  anchor  here  a 
while  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  spectacle. 

The  rock  of  the  islet  Worih  is  highly  pic- 
turesque; it  has  several  faces,  and  at  the  base, 
at  the  very  extremity  of  the  island,  lies  the  old  j 
excrescence  of  a  castle.  On  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  a  huge  cross  rears  itself,  firm  as  faith  in 
the  midst  of  the  storms  of  life,  clinging  fast  to 
the  rock.  Several  images  of  saints  are  niched 
about  the  rock,  some  adorned  with  the  votive 
offerings  of  passing  boatmen.  Close  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  whirlpool,  little  boats  row  along- 
side the  larger  vessels,  with  pictures  of  saints, 
which  they  offer  for  sale  as  amulets.  But  our 
reprobate  steamer  shot  past  them  with  the  speed 
of  an  arrow,  and  prevented  the  poor  people  from 
levying  a  small  tribute  upon  the  piety  or  fear  of 
the  passengers. 

Opposite  the  rocks  of  Worth  another  mass 
shoots  boldly  into  the  water,  bearing  on  its  stern 
brow  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Werfenstein. 
Here,  it  is  said,  Roman  dust  mingles  with  the 
German  of  the  middle  ages.  The  elsewhere 
broad  Danube  is  here  pressed  within  such  nar- 
row limits,  that  a  bold  Tell  might  almost  hope 
by  a 'elating  leap  to  reach  Worth. 

The  rocks  of  Werfenstein  join  the  strong  walls 
and  abrupt  precipices,  of  which  they  are  only 
a  small  part,  forming  a  dark  pass  of  about  half 
a  mile.  In  the  midst  of  this  watery  ravine, 
which  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  tim  narrow, 
the  stream  dashes  along  with  uncontrolled  vio- 
lence. Some  of  these  rocks  have  particular 
names,  as  the  "house  stone,"  the  "hare's  ear," 
&c.,  and  others  are  crowned  with  ruins,  among 
others  with  those  of  the  castles  of  Struden  and 
Sarmingstein.  Far  above  the  cross  of  the  rock 
of  Worth,  towers  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  sailors.  At  the  foot  of 
this  church,  in  the  market  town  of  the  same 
name,  is  a  hospital  founded  in  fhe  year  1144, 
for  the  relief  of  sufferers  of  whom  the  wild  wa- 
ters then  furnished,  probably  a  greater  number 
than  in  the^e  days. 

The  beautiful  and  romantic,  the  singular,  the 
picturesque,  and  the  incomparable  in  this  part 
of  the  Danube,  are  so  abundant,  that  it  is  al- 
most as  difficult  to  tear  oneself  from  the  de- 
scription as  from  the  contemplation,  though  we 
are  apt  to  regret  afterwards  the  many  words 
that  have  been  spent  in  a  vain  endeavour  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  scene.  A  little  below  Wer- 
fenstein, the  vessel  struck  against  a  rock;  I 
know  not  whether  from  a  change  in  the  .direc- 
tion of  the  numerous  currents  in  the  "  Strudel,"* 

*  That  such  changes  take  place,  is  beyond  a  doubt;  at 
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or  from  pure  awkwardness  or  carelessness  of 
the  steersman,  or  unmanageableness  of  the  ves- 
sel; I  thought  at  first,  when  I  saw  the  bowsprit 
advancing  nearer  and  nearer,  that  it  was  done 
in  the  most  perfect  security  and  boldness  of  de- 
siirn,  and  observed  to  an  Englishman  who  was 
standing  near  me,  "See  how  little  danger  the 
once  so  formidable  Strudel  has  for  our  skilful 
and  experienced  navigators,. and  with  what  pre- 
cision they  steer  in  the  very  face  of  the  rock." 
Scarcely  were   the  words   out  of  my   mouth, 
when  the  vessel  struck  against  that  very  rock, 
and  a  regular  panic  showed  itself  in  the  white 
faces  and  blue  lips  of  the  numerous  passengers. 
The  bowsprit  snapped  short  off.  and  hung  on  by 
the  ropes, -like  a  broken  arm  by  the  sinews. 
The  ship  being  of  course  somewhat  elevated  in 
front,  towards  the  rock,  was  proportionally  de- 
pressed at  the  stern,  so  that  the  green  waves  of 
the  Danube  dashed  in  through  the  cabin  win- 
dows.   One  large  Englishman  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  vessel,  witn  his  eyes  riveted  on  the 
bowsprit  and    the    rock,  both    hands   in    his 
pockets,  and  his  legs  apart,  as  if  he  hoped  by 
this  means  to  balance  it.    A  young  man  curious 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  looked  from  the  cabin 
window,  and  received  the  rough  salute  of  the 
Danube  over  head  and  ears;  and  a  lovely  young 
married  lady  buried  her  face  in  her  husband's 
bqsom.     Our  vessel    received    a    tremendous 
swing  that  brought  the  rudder  round  in  front; 
the  gilded  bust  of  the  Archduke  Stephen  at  the 
prow,  was  also  broken,  and  hung  off' to  the  side 
as  if  he  declined  having  any  thing  more  to  do 
with  us. :  "Stephen  has  got  a  good  cuff,"  said  a 
Linzer  peasant,  when  the  first  fright  was  over. 
The  whole  was  the  work  of  a  minute;  like  a 
waltzing  couple,  in   the  hurry  of  the   dance, 
brought  into  sudden  contact  with  the  foremost 
pair,  move  crabwise  for  a  few  seconds,   and 
then  with  renewed  vigour,  pursue  their  whirling 
course,  we  reeled  awhile,  staggered  sideways 
and  backwards  through  the  vortex,  then  plough- 
ing the   waves  with   renewed  vigour,  brought 
the  rudder  once  more  to  its  place,  and  darted 
on  in  a  straight  line,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened.    We  passed  Sarblingstein,  built  by  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  to  fortify  the  Danube  against 
theTurks;  Freinstein,  where  Charlemagne  over- 
came duke  Tassito;  and  Persenberg,whose  mag- 
nificent imperial  castle  of  that  name,is  renowned 
in  the  olden  time  as  the  possession  of  the  Mar- 
grave Engelschalk  II.,  who,  a  thousand  years  ago, 
I  fell  in  love  with,  and  carried  off,  the  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Arn ulph.     We  could  not,  however, 
devote  to  these  interesting  objects  all  the  atten- 
tion they  deserved,  because'  we  were  still  too 
much  occupied  with  our  vessel,  and  our  terrified 
fellow-passengers. 

Among  the  latter,  in  addition  to  the  first  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  for  whom  I  stood  indebted 
to  my  collision  with  a  travelling  trunk,  I  had 
made  several  new  friends.  Nothing  brings 
people  so  nearly  together  as  a  high  degree  of 
sympathy,  either  in  joy  or  sorrow.  The  general 
lamentation  over  the  rain  with  which  the  day  be- 
gan, had  softened  some  hearts;  the  pleasure  and 
excitement  caused  by  the  enchanting  scenery, 


every  risin?  of  the  tide,  the  waters  have  a  different  motion 
on  the  surface. 
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had  assisted  to  thaw  the  icy  incrustations  where- 
with t'ashinn  encases  us;  and  alter  the  accident 
in  the  "HI rude/,''  our  souls  all  melted  together 
i:ito  a  sympathetic  stream.     How  is  it  possible 
to  resist  when,  on  siicli  occasions,  a  beautiful, 
timid  woman,  till  then  entirely  a  stranger  to  you, 
one  with  whom  you  have  not  before  exchanged 
a  word,  and  who  has  proudly  and  silently  avoided 
every  place  where  stood  a  stranger  of  the  other 
sex,  suddenly  forgets  all  decorum,  and  seizing 
you  by  the  arm,  exclaims — '-Ah,  my  dear  good 
sir,  whut  is  the  matter?"    How  can  you  do  other- 
wise than  immediately  grasp  at  the  proffered 
friendship.     In  one  way  or  another,  by  the  time 
we  had  passed  the  castles  of  Weins  and  Per- 
senberg,  we  all  felt  to  one  another  like  friends 
of  long  standing.     If  it  be  hard  to  depict  the 
beauties  of  nature,  it  is  not  less  so  to  paint  the 
joys  of  social  intercourse,  and  I  should  esteem 
it  one  of  the  most  diilicult  tasks  I  could  impose 
on  myself,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  give  the  reader 
a  perfect  picture  of  all  the  Mile  occurrences  and 
pleasures  of  our  Danube  journey.     What  the 
wise  man  savs  of  the  golden  tree  of  life,  and  of 
the  faint  picture  given  of  it  in  books,  is  true  of 
the  scenery  of  the  Danube,  and  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  company  that  filled  the  steamer. 
It  follows,  then,  that  if  would  be  better  to  give 
up  description  of  any  kind, and  leave  off  making 
books,  and  so  it  would,  were  it  not  that   the 
reader  has  his  own  fancies,  experiences,  recol- 
lections, and  wishes  with  which  he  supplies  all 
omissions.    If  the  author  speaks  of  a  castle 
crowning  the  brow  of  a  rock,  he  is  not  satisfied, 
because  he  compares  the  meagerness  of  the  ex- 
pression with  the  image  that  memory  brings 
before  his  eye;  but  the  reader  does  not  heed  it; 
at  these  words  he  builds  a  castle  for  himself, 
and,  perhaps,  a  much  finer  one  than  the  reality,  j 
And  it  is  the   same  tJiiug  with  a  picture  of  an   ' 
agreeable  circle  or  party,  the  reader  feds  all 
that  the  author  says  or  does  not  say,  and  recol- 
h'c.tions  or  wishes  supply  the  wants  of  the  text. 
We  sat  in  the  stern  of  our  untiring  steamer, 
and  gaily  passed  the  glass  of  social  converse. 
London,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  had  each  its  depu- 
ties in  our  circle;  but  Vienna,  and  I  thanked 
heaven  therefore,  had  the  greatest  number.  The 
first  deputy  was  a  young  actress,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the.  Burg  theaire.     She 
was  returning  from  a  professional  tour,  and  re- 
lated, with  much  talent  and  vivacity,  some  of 
her  experience  of  life  both  before  and  behind 
the  curtain.     In  her  joy  at  finding  herself  once 
more  in  her  fair  Austria,  she  never  failed  to 
correct  my  false  pronunciation  (according  to 
Ausirian   rules)   of  the  names  of  the  various 
places  we  passed.     "Not  Marbach,  Moaba  is 
the  name  of  that  pretty  village  we  have  just 
passed;  you  must  not  say  -Neustadt,  but  Neish- 
tadel,  and  when  you  wish  me  joy  on  being  at  j 
home  again,  you  should  not  pronounce  the  word  I 
lii'iitintk,  we  call  it  ftuamat."     As  the  sun  was   ; 
then   shiniii'/   very  biighily,   I  offered   her   my 
Austrian  latnjmll.  or  umbrella,  and  asked  her  if 
she  could  protect  herself  with  lhat,  using  the 
Austrian  word  pratekifen.   This  she  found  quite 
" delizios"  and  laughed  excessively.    li  1)  7/c,W 
is  a  very  favourite  word  with  the  Austrians;  and 
where  we  say  I  laughed  (da  larhle  ic/i),  they  say 
da  bin  icltlacftend  geworden.    This  last  expres- 


sion pleases  me  extremely,  and  is,  certainly, 
with  many  other  Austrian  phrases,  a  relic  of  the 
middle  ages.  I  have  no  mannerof  doubt  thatGotz 
Voii  Berlichingen  and  his  comrades  expressed 
themselves  just  so — "  Ic/t  bin  htcliend  gewordm." 

Next  to  Miss  Be ,  I  had  almost  betrayed 

her  name — sat  a  fair  native  of  Vienna,  with  her 
husband  and  a  charming  little  daughter.  She 
was  returning  from  Italy,  where  her  husband 
had  filled  some  post  in  the  Austrian  service. 
We  naturally  spoke  a  great  deal  of  the  fair  land 
"  where  the  orange-trees  bloom,"  and  the  young 
mother  expressed  herself  on  the  subject  with 
great  animation.  I  found  her,  to  my  great  as- 
tonishment, by  no  means  inclined  to  do  justice 
to  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Danube.  In  the 
Linz  theatre  she  had  yawned  over  a  farce  por- 
traying some  of  the  local  absurdities  of  Vienna, 
and  which  had  made  me  laugh  till  I  cried  again. 
She  thought  it  "all  excessively  trivial;  such 
things,  so  full  of  equivoque,  so  offensive  to  all 
morality,  would  never  have  been  permitted  in 
Italy,  where  in  this-  respect,  as  in  many  others, 
people  were  incomparably  more  delicate  than 
in  German}'."  Her  husband  was  more  reserved 
in  his  praise  and  blame  than  his  pretty  wife. 
The  little  girl,  a  child  about  four  years  old,  was 
a  perfect  Italian.  She  spoke  not  a  word  of 
German,  but  danced  wildly  about  the  deck,  be- 
cause she  should  soon  be  "in  ctixu  no  tra."  Her 
mother  said  that  she  understood  German  per- 
fectly well,'but  would  never  speak,  and  had  a 
decided  aversion  to  it.  I  began  hereupon  in 
silence  to  ask  myself,  whether  Austrians — even 
public  officers  who  remained  a  long  time  in 
Italy — all  returned  such  bad  patriots'?  Did  even 
this  beautiful  Austria  look'  sad  after  Italy! 
Would- the  many  and  much  vaunted  enjoyments 
it  offered,  be  looked  on  as  trifling  and  insignifi- 
cant.' And  is  it  peculiar  to  German  nationality 
to  exchange  so  lightly  the  mother-tongue  fortne 
more  beautiful  Italian;  or  do  Italian  children, 
at  up  in  Austria,  imbibe  a  similar  prefer- 
ence for  German,  and  disinclination  for  Italian? 

A  tiresome  Vienna  dandy,  who  sat  somewhat 
aside  from  us,  mingled  now  and  then  in  the 
conversation,  but  kept,  for  the  most  part,  at 
some  distance,  and  whispered  to  an  elderly 
lady  something  mvsterious  about  Countess 
Theresa,  or  the  Princess  Anna,  or  the  Baroness 
Sophia,  and  made  much  mention  of  the  Lich- 
tenMem,  the  Siarhembers:,  the  l-'urstenfeld,  and 
oihersuch  universally-known  persons,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Vienna  grammar,  are  to  be  named 
with  the  definite  article.  C"c/ail  un  eommerage 
cnniibli  pur  lex  »r«W.v  no/us  i/iiun  ]jr<»ttmpait. 

Among  the  English  there  was  a  coujier,  who 
had  come  from  England  to  Linz  ii^  six  days, 
lie  kept  looking  at  a  book  from  which  a  friend 
was  detailing  the  remarkable  objects  to  be  seen 
on  the  shores  of  the  Danifte;  and  they  both  read 
as  diligently  as  if  all  these  interesting  places 
had  been  a  hundred  miles  off,  instead  of  lying 
liirht  under  their  noses. 

We  had  also  on  board  a  sister  and  a  novice 
of  the  newly-established  order  of  the  "  German 
Sisters."  This  order  was  once  united  with  that 
of  the/' German  Brothers"  in  the  east,  for  the 
tending  of  sick  knights,  but  did  not  long  remain 
there.  Lately,  in  our  own  time,  when  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture  came  into  fashion  again, 
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these  antiquities  were  also  revived.  They  looked 
singular  enough,  in  their  twelfth  century  cos- 
tume, among  these  Vienna  and  Parisian  toilets. 
What  I  thought  most  disagreeable  in  the  broad 
sunlight  was,  that  their  coarse  white  linen  was 
not  oniy  badly  washed,  but  horribly  marked  by 
the  flies  into  the  bargain.  They  told  me  that  on 
the  16th  of  July  in  the  present  year,  their* first 
hospital  in,  Bozen  had  been  erected,  after  the 
pope's  permission  had  been  obtained  in  the  pre- 
ceding May.  They  were  now  on  their  way  to 
establish  another  in  Brimn,  and  to  receive  some 
new  sisters,  for  which  purpose  they  supplicated 
the  assistance  of  St.  Vincentius,  the  patron-saint 
of  their  order.  The  elder  one  told  me  she  had 
removed  to  this  order  from  that  of  the  Grey  Sis- 
ters, of  whom  more  were  to  be  admitted,  that 
the  new  order  might  profit  by  their  experience 
in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

In  truth,  no  mammoth's  tooth  lies  so  deeply 
buried  in  the  dust  of  ages,  but  our  curious,  pry- 
ing age  will  ferret  it  out — no  mummy  lies  hidden 
so  closely  in  the  depths  of  the  pyramid,  but  our 
all-seeking  curiosity  will  dig  it  into  daylight — 
no  nun  is  so  snugly  covered  with  the  mantle  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  but  she  will  be  drag- 
ged from  oblivion,  have  new  life  infused  into 
her  veins,  and  be  sent  forth  a  wanderer  among 
the  children  of  the  present  day.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  give  life  to  the  Egyptian  mummies,  we 
should  see  them  among  us  again. 

I  was  just  about  to  leave  the  front  deck,  when, 
among  the  crowd,  I  observed  two  black  figures, 
who  suggested  to  me,  for  the  moment,  that  my 
last  notion  respecting  the  mummies  was  already 
in  the  course  of  fulfilment.  On  inquiry,  I  learnt 
they  were  workmen  from  the  celebrated  plum- 
bago mines  near  Marbach,  a  little  picturesque 
village  we  had  just  left  behind  us.  These 
mines  have  been  worked  from  very  ancient 
times;  but  of  late  they  have  acquired  ne\v  im- 
portance. The  English  have  found  that  this 
plumbago  is  well  adapted  to  fill  their  lead-pen- 
cils, and  they  have,  of  late,  imported  it  in  tole- 
rably large  quantities.  Last  year  two  thousand 
hundred  weight  were  sent  to  England.  Since 
then^he  people  of  Vienna  have  bestowed  a  little 
more  attention  on  the  mines,  and  some  new 
ones  have  been  opened  within  the  last  two  years. 
A  company  has  been  formed  in  Vienna  for  the 
exportation  of  this  article,  in.  which  the  Rolhs- 
childs  had  a  share;  and  we  had  a  young  Saxon 
professor  on  board,  who  had  visited  the  mines 
by  the  invitation  of  those  gentlemen.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Austrians  do  not  rather  make 
the  pencils  themselves;  but  the  English  under- 
stand these  things  better,  and  have  better  wood 
for  the  purpose.  They  get  the  material  pulver- 
ized from  Austria,  carefully  consolidate  and 
enclose  it  in  cedar-wood,  and  then  supply  all  the 
artists  in  the  world.  Their  own  mines  become 
daily  poorer,  while  those  of  Austria  increase,  as 
the  rich  material,  with  which  Nature  has  abun- 
dantly supplied  them,  becomes  better  known. 
Whilst  the  Saxon  professor  was  obligingly  ex- 
plaining all  this  to  us,  the  young  German  Italian 
took  out  her  English  blacklead-pencil  and  gave 
it  me,  that  it  might  write  its  own  history  in  my 
note-book. 

The  arrangements  on  board  the  Austrian 
steamers  are  apparently  as  good  as  those  of  the 


Rhine.  To  judge  of  the  whole  $f  a  vessel,  re- 
quires a  long  acquaintance,  as  it  does  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  a  man;  but  the  cabins,  &c. 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  There  were  separate 
ones  appropriated  to  the  smokers,  and  abundant 
accommodation  for  the  ladies.  The  business  of 
the  engineer,  who  had  his  own  oflice,  as  the 
captain  had,  was  promptly  executed,  and  there 
was  less  trouble  with  respect  to  the  baggage 
than  in  the  Rhine  steamers.  Any  one  might 
take  out,  or  put  in,  as  it  pleased  him;  a  ticket 
being  given,  answering  to  that  on  the  package. 
Neither  was  there  any  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
fare.  It  is  true,  that  our  ^neals  were  so  well 
seasoned  by  agreeable  society,  that  some  faults 
in  the  cookery  might  well  have  been  forgiven. 

The  literature  of  the  Danube  may  now  com- 
pare itself  with  that  of  the  Rhine.  I  do  not 
mean  in  the  larger  scientific  works,  or  those 
belonging  to  the  belles-lettres,  but  the  local  in- 
formation, which,  at  every  place,  in  elegant  little 
pamphlets,  offers  the  necessary  information  to 
the  traveller.  The  engravings  and  maps  arc  not 
inferior  to  the  letter-press.  The  whole  course 
of  the  Danube  is  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  given, 
that  it  may  have  suggested  to  many  the  expe- 
diency of  sparing  themselves  the  cost  of  .the 
actual  journey  altogether. 

The  sailors  were  Germans,  Venetians,  and 
Dalmatians.  Many  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Danube  steamers  are  Italians.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  courtesy  shown  by  these  vessels.  When 
they  meet,  a  salute  is  always  fired,  while  the 
busy  Rhine  steamers  pass  each  other  without 
notice;  indeed,  there  are  so  many  of  these,  that 
there  would  be  no  end  of  the  cannonading,  if 
they  observed  the  same  practice.  I  noticed, 
also,  that  the  ordinary  boatmen  always  took  off 
their  hats  to  each  other.  The  Danube  millers 
alone,  whose  huge  mills  advance  far  into  the 
stream,  close  to  the  channel,  live  on  somewhat 
hostile  terms  with  the  watermen.  The  boatmen 
are  angry  that  the  mills  sometimes  narrow  their 
channel,  and  the  millers  maintain  that  .'•  God  did 
not  make  the  Danube  for  the  boatmen  alone," 
and  assert  that,  in  storms,  their  mills  are  often 
injured.  Whenever  we  passed  one  of  these 
mills,  which  the  large  waves  we  raised  would 
set  in  motion,  we  were  greeted  with  a  jest  or  a 
grimace. 

Of  Great  Pochlarn  I  had  only  a  passing  glance 
through  the  cabin-window,  as  I  rose  to  pour  out 
a  glass  of  wine  for  Mademoiselle  B.  Doubtless 
Bishop  Baturich,  of  Ratisbon,  examined  it  a 
little  more  attentively,  when  he  receded  the 
place  as  a  present  from  Louis  the  German,  in 
the  year  831.  In  spite  of  its  high-sounding 
appellation,  the  place  has  only  forty-five  houses; 
nevertheless  it  calls  itself  a  town,  and  so  old  a 
one,  that  it  reckons  almost  as  many  centuries 
as  it  has  dwellings.  Under  the  name  of  Arelape, 
the  place  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  in  the 
Nibelungenlied  it  is  called  Bechelaren.  These 
little  paltry  towns  on  the  Danube  play  a  more 
important  part  at  the  court  of  the  River  God,  and 
vaunt  of  names  more  widely  spread  than  the 
most  important  towns  in  Bohemia,  which  are 
like  great  spirits  and  men  of  mark  lost,  in  the 
provinces.  Even  the  villages  on  the  Danube 
consider  themselves  aristocratic,  and  in  fact  are 
so.  Little  Ptichlarn  situated  over  against  Great 
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Pochlarn,  disputes  with  the  latter  its  claim  to 
the  Roman  name  of  Arelape,  and  to  the  epithet 
prasc/ura  bestowed  on  one  of  them  by  the  same 
people. 

At  every  health  we  drank  at  our  table  d'hote 
we  rushed  by  one  or  other  of  these  old  Danube 
castles;  first,  castle  Weiteneck,  then  castle  Lu- 
berecic,  and  at  last  some  one  cried  out,  "  there 
is  Molk,  Molk,  the  finest  abbey  in  all  the  holy 
Roman  empire,"  and  we  all  rushed  up  the  cabiu- 
stairs  to  look  at  it. 

The  beautiful  abbey  of  Molk,  or  rather,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  magnificent  palace 
and  cathedral  of  this  stately  old  episcopal  seat, 
sits  proudly  enthronfd  upon  its  granite  founda- 
tion, the  extreme  promontory  of  an  arm  of  the 
Alps,  whose  picturesque  sides  decline  towards 
the  Danube.  On  every  side  of  the  hill,  a  river 
pours  its  waters  into  a  mighty  stream;  on  the 
one  the  Molk,  on  the  otrftr  the  Bilach,  and  their 
valleys  lie  in  meadow  and  arable  land  at  the 
foot  of  the  lordly  abbey.  I  did  not  see  the  inte- 
rior. My  intention  was  to  have  remained  here 
one  day,  and  to  pursue  my  journey  in  the  steam- 
boat the  day  following.  But  when  we  have  pro- 
posed to  ourselves  to  see  the  whole,  even  so 
splendid  an  individual  object  as  Molk  vanishes 
like  a  point  in  the  bewildering  enjoyment.  And 
then,  honestly  speaking,  I  felt  unwilling  to  leave 
an  agreeable  circle  in  the  steamer,  which  I 
might  not  have  met  with  another  day.  In  short, 
I  allowed  the  abbey  to  pass  by  and  remained 
with  the  gazing  majority,  instead  of  joining  the 
minority,  consisting  of  a  Benedictine  canon,  and 
a  young  peasant,  who  got  into  a  boat  and  left  us 
here. 

I  thought  at  first  to  earn  great  praise  from  my 
fair  travelling  companions,  when  I  told  them  that 
I  had  remained  on  board  for  the  pleasure  of 
their  company.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  heard 
nothing  but  reproaches.  "There  was  a  little 
laziness  in  the  case,"  said  they;  "people  like  to 
sit  still  after  dinner,  and  it  is  pleasanter  to  remain 
quietly  here  than  to  scramble  up  and  down 
hills  and  steeps."  I  hid  my  embarrassment  '; 
behind  the  friendly  cloud  of  my  cigar,  but  my 
reprover  continued,  "  How,  sir,  you,  an  enthu- 
siast for  historical  recollections  can  pass  the 
most  remarkable  point  on  the  whole  Danube 
with  so  much  indilference,  to  drink  colfee  and 
smoke  cigars!  this  famous  Namare  of  the  Ro- 
mans, this  mighty  Mellicium,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  powerful  Hungarian  prince  Geisa,  the  ori- 
ginal residence  of  the  renowned  Babenber^ 
rnli-rs,  and  where  still  the  monuments  of  these 
illustrious  lords  are  to  be  seen!  the  birthplace  of 
Leopold,  the  patron  saint  of  Austria!"  "lesteem 
all  these  recollections  much,"  said  I,  "but  I  can 
indulge  them  at  least  as  agreeably  in  your 
society  as  in  that  of  the  reverend  canon  there; 
and,  after  ail,  the  living  breathing  world  is  be- 
yond any  other  in  my  estimation." 

"And  what  then  is  your  mighty  gain  in  this 
breathing  world!  A  few  silly,  white-faced,  gos- 
siping women,  that  is  all,"  said  the  Austrian. 
''And  now  listen  to  me,  I  will  read  to  you  from 
my  Guide  what  you  have  lost  In  the  first 
place,  a  magnificent  church  treasure,  with  the 
costliest  vestments,  and  a  chalice  made  of  gold 
found  in  the  sands  of  the  Danube." 
"Ay,  oiy  dear  madam,  these  splendours  at 


least  I  cannot  regret;  I  would  much  rather  ad- 
mire the  ornaments  you  are  now  wearing  on 
your  neck  and  lingers,  than  all  the  jewels  abbot 
ever  wore,  and  this  full  glass  is  more  to  my  taste 
than  the  empty  chalice  of  Danube  sold." 

"Further;  the  pictures  of  all  the  Austrian 
rulers,  painted  by  Grabuer,  and  many  excellent 
oil  Mid  1'ivM-o  paintings  by  Scangoni,  Lucas  of 
Leyden,  Sclunnagel  Querfurt,  and  a  crowd  of 
unknown  masters,  who,  as  every  body  knows, 
have  many  more  charms  than  the  known  ones." 

"I  have  told  you  already  this  morning,  that  I 
have  here  a  picture-gallery  that  intere-ts  me 
far  more  than  all  that  Lucas  of  Leyden,  or 
Schinnagel  of  Pochlarn  ever  painted." 

"  Then  the  collections  of  coins,  of  natural  his- 
tory, .the  imperial  chambers,  and  many  other 
fine  strangers'  apartments,  in  one  of  which,  no 
doubt,  you  might  haive  lodged  yourself.  What 
do  you  say  to  that!" 

"As  for  the  chambers,  I  have  only  to  say,  that 
they  are  firmly  attached  to  the  rock.  A  sta- 
tionary imperial  chamber  will  not  so  easily 
allure  me  from  a  moving  one." 

"And  last  of  all,  listen  now.  A  splendid 
library  of  twenty  thousand  volumes;  and  besides 
these,  seventeen  hundred  rare  manuscripts  and 
incunabula-.  Ao\r,  sir,  do  not  these  twenty 
thousand  volumes  fall  like  twenty  thousand  ball 
cartridges,  and  these  incunabulce  like  so  many 
bombs  on  your  slumbering  conscience!" 

"A  most  energetic  attack  indeed!  But,  un- 
fortunately, I  must  confess,  I  have  wandered 
unmoved  through  libraries  that  could  reckon 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Give  me  but  the  short 
quintessence  of  all  these  books  in  your  society, 
and  I  will  leave  the  seventeen  hundred  incuna- 
bula of  Molk  without  remorse,  to  slumber  in 
their  dusty  cradles." 

The  reader  will,  at  all  events,  have  gathered 
from  this  conversation-*-and  it  was  reported 
with  that  view — how  well  a  visit  to  the  Abbey 
of  Molk  would  be  rewarded,  and  he  will  the 
sooner  make  it  himself,  if  he  do  not  happen  to 
come  upon  it  as  I  did  while  on  a  rapid  journey 
to  Hungary. 

Bdnw  Molk  lie  the  ruins  of  Durrenstein,  of 
all  the  castles  of  the  Danube  the  mo>t  famed  in 
song.  Shortly  before  it  reaches  this  point,  the. 
river  makes  a  sudden  bend,  and  a  little  further 
on,  another,  so  that  the  castle  pres*etits  itself 
suddenly  throned 'on  the  frowning  rock,  and  as 
it  is  closed  in  behind  again  by  rugged  mountain 
walls,  it  looks  isolated  in  its  rocky  desert,  al- 
though standing  on  the  bank  of  the  land-uniting 
stream.  •  King  Richard  may  have  suffered  all 
the  more  during  his  imprisonment  here,  for,  if 
his  apartment  lay  on  the  eastern  side,  although 
he  might  enjoy  some  distant  view,  it  was  a  view 
into  the  heart  of  Austria,  which  he  must  have 
u-d,  whereas,  on  the  side  inwards  England, 
whither  his  longing  wishes  must  have  tended 
most,  the  prospect  is  most  limited. 

I  should  like  to  know  more  precisely  what 
were  the  employments  of  the  lion-hearted  king 
in  this  stern  rocky  nest;  how  far  he  was  at 
liberty  to  go,  who  spoke  with  him,  and  whether 
he  learnt  some  words  of  Austrian  German! 
Without  historical  record  I  can  easily  believe 
the  noble  warrior  to  have  been  kind  and  gra- 
cious to  his  attendants,  the  servants  of  Hadmai 
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des  Khuenringer,  and  that  in  the  morning  when 
they  brought  him — not  his  coffee — but  his  por- 
ridire,  perhaps  he  would  have  answered  their 
greeting  with  a  "  Griiss  di  Gott  Se/>/ti." 

It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  we  cannot  be  sure 
of  these  things,  and  how  thoughtless  it  was  of 
Blondel  not  to  keep  a  journal;  no  doubt  his 
royal  friend  gave  him  an  exact  account  of  all 
that  had  happened  when  he  was  once  more  at 
liberty.  What  a  precious,  what  an  inestimable 
book  would  be  "Blondel's  Memoirs  of  the  Fif- 
teen Months'  Imprisonment  of  King  Richard 
CcEur  de  Lion."  How  seldom  it  has  happened 
that  such  a  royal  prey,  a  lion,  born  for  the  most 
unbounded  freedom,  has  fallen  into  such  a  trap. 
And'  how  widely  diffused  is  the  story  of  this 
captivity,  how  for  nearly  seven  hundred  years  it 
has  been  related  and  re-related  by  all  European 
and  American  grandfathers  to  all  European  and 
American  children!  And  yet,  in  how  few  words 
the  whole  tradition  is  contained!  How  much 
remains  to  be  tilled  up  by  every  narrator,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  fashion!  Every  one  has  his 
own  image  of  Archduke  Leopold,  the  cunning 
wolf,  of  the  valiant,  unsuspicious  Richard,  the 
suffering  lion,  and  the  gentle,  tuneful  Blondel, 
his  faithful  friend!  The  tradition,  like  every 
thing  really  beautiful,  is  so  fine  and  touching  in 
all  its  parts,  that  in  defiance  of  the  scanty  data, 
it  will  remain  as  long  as  the  rocks  remain  that 
echo  it.  As  yet  the  story  is  in  a  measure  new, 
and  all  the  travellers  thronged  to  the  side  of  the 
steamboat  to  look  at  the  ruins  of  castle  Durren- 
stein,  as  if  it  related  to  some  occurrence  of  re- 
cent date.  The  loophole,  behind  which  the  king 
was  said  to  have  sat,  was  sought  for  with 
glasses,  and  the  broken  column  and  wall  of  the 
knightly  hall,  where  the  hero  walked  with  Khu- 
enringer, and  the  fragments  of  painting  in  the 
ruined  chapel,  the  cellars  and  the  vaults.  The 
castle  will  not  last  much  longer;  a  couple  of 
centuries  at  the  most.  Fragments  of  the  wall 
will  then  be  sought  for  on  the  mountain  side, 
and  the  morsels  will  be  enveloped  in  paper,  on 
which  may  be  inscribed,  "a  stone  from  the  for- 
mer castle  of  Durrenstein,  where  King  Richard 
the  Lion  Heart  was  imprisoned,"  &c.  And  then 
the  stone  may  vanish,  and  some  thousands  of 
years  afterwards,  perhaps,  the  vacant  place  may 
be  pointed  out,  and  strange  tongues  may  speak 
of  an  unauthenticated  story  of  some  imprisoned 
king,  in  whom  fewer  and  fewer  persons  are  in- 
terested, until  at  last  the  lion-hearted  king  will 
be  confounded  with  a  ro^l  lion,  and  the  story 
may  run  thus: — "In  times  of  remote  antiquity, 
when  the  people  called  Germans  still  inhabited 
this  country,  the  last  lion  was  caught  in  the 
•wilderness,  but  afterwards  escaped,"  &c.  By 
the  time  Africa  is  cleared  of  its  lions  such  a  ver- 
sion of  the  story  is  by  no  means  improbable. 

As  we  passed  Durrenstein,  one  of  the  Germans 
"began  to  hum  the  air: 


"O  Richard,  Onion  roi, 
L'uuuers  t'abaudonue  ' 


I  remarked  that  the  words  were  strikingly  cor- 
rect, for  the  castle  looks  so  solitary,  that  Richard 
must  have  really  felt  as  if  forsaken  by  all  the' 
world.     "  Yes,"  said  the  singer,  "  his  spirit  must 
have  suffered  the  tortures  of  an  impaled  crimi- 


nal, and  that  for  fifteen  months  long!  It  is  fear- 
ful, and  almost  moves  me  to  tears."  In  fact  the 
locality  so  seizes  upon  the  imagination,  that 
even  I,  though  by  no  means  sentimental,  (the 
reader  will  permit  this  confession,)  felt  a  certain 
creeping  sensation  coming  over  me.  Strange! 
Had  we  not  all  heard  this  story  a  hundred  times 
before,  read  of  it,  and  related  it  again  without 
any  particular  emotion;,  is  not  the  whole  an 
idea,  an  imagination!  What  was  it  then  that 
so  powerfully  affected  us  in  passing  the  place 
itself] 

I  used  formerly  when  I  heard  the  story  of 
Richard's  imprisonment,  to  feel  mortified  that 
it  should  be  a  German  prince  who  played  the  ig- 
noble part,  and  now  it  sounded  strangely  enough 
to  hear  a  German  singing  in  the  French  lan- 
guage the  praises  of  an  English  king;  but  I 
might  almost  say,  I  was  shocked  to  hear  an 
Englishman,  of  whom  I  inquired  the  next  verse 
of  the  song,  answer  drily,  as  he  settled  his  cra- 
vat, "  Je  n'ai  pas  I'intirnite  de  twite  cette  C/MSC." 

Behind  Durrenstein  as  we  round  the  corner 
towards  Mautern,  is  the  last  fine  picture  in  this 
unequalled  gallery,  through  which  we  had  been 
running;  a  gallery  so  inexhaustible  in  beauties, 
that  the  hundred  eyes  of  Argus  would  be  wanted 
to  discover  them  all.  Mautern,  and  the  opposite 
village  of  Stein,  form  a  landscape  in  the  style 
of  Claude  Lorraine,  and  seem  placed  here  pur- 
posely to  soothe  the  troubled  spirit  after  the  wild 
and  savage  Durrenstein.  To  the  right  and  left 
lie  the  pretty  little  towns  of  Stein.  Mautern,  and 
Krems,  all  places  sung  in  the  Nibelungenlied, 
and  here  collected  in  the  propyiaeum  of  the  Da- 
nube temple.  The  river  is  crossed  here  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  the  first  between  this  place  and 
Linz;  both  the  bridge  and  the  town  are  interest- 
ing objects  l)-om  their  geographical  position  on 
the  boundary,  between  the  mountain  territory 
of  the  Danube  and  its  plains.  In  the  foreground, 
from  the  window  of  a  house  advancing  close 
upon  the  river,  two  monks  were  looking  out 
upon  the  unquiet  steamboat;  a  terrace,  belong- 
ing to  the  house  projecting  over  the  stream,  was 
filled  with  flowers.  In  the  background  of  the 
picture,  on  a  rock  seven  hundred  feet  in  height, 
rises  a  stately  edifice,  the  abbey  of  Gottweih, 
the  third  in  rank  of  the  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions on  the  Danube.  It  covers  the  whole  tole- 
rably broad  back  of  the  mountain,  which  stands 
in  an  extensive  and  beautiful  plain.  The  hills 
rising  at  the  sides  of  the  liltle  towns,  are  crowned 
with  vineyards;  and  vessels  are  moving  back 
wards  and  forwards  on  the  winding  river  in 
front.  What  follows,  is  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant and  uninteresting,  partly  from  negligence, 
as  I  cannot  but  think,  that  with  proper  treat- 
ment and  some  pains,  all  these  immeasurable 
water-meadows,  morasses,  and  wastes,  might 
bf  changed  into  pleasing  pictures,  were  they 
only  in  the  style  of  the  rich  marsh  lands  of  Hol- 
land, dammed  up  by  dikes,  and  spotted  with  a 
few  comfortable  houses,  and  some  well-fed  cat- 
tle. But,  instead  of  that,  these  water-meadows 
lie  bare  and  desolate  among  the  many  arms  of 
the  Danube,  presenting  a  most  unpleasing  con- 
trast to  those  before  mentioned  between  the  hills. 

The  beautiful  abbey  of  Gottweih,  which  drew 
many  a  sigh  from  the  prisoners  in  the  steam- 
boat, alone  remained  long  visible,  a  last  conso- 
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lation  for  all  we  had  lost  Beyond  the  willow 
grown  meadows  and  islands  ot'  Hoilenbur.:,  we 
still  caught  sight  of  its  distant  buildings,  till  at 
last  thev  vanished  like  a  cloud  in  the  grav  hori- 
zon. Then,  wearied  out  with  the  enjoyment  of 
the  day,  we  could  recline  on  the  elegant  divans 
of  the  Archduke  Stephen, and  listen  to  him  who 
>ry  of  the  foundation  -of 
'  'h.  It  is  thus  related  by  Bishop  Altinaun, 

au,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century: 
"In  my  youth,  when  I  was  still  a  travelling 
student,  and  when  the  deceased  majesty  the  em- 
peror Conrad  ruled,  I  came  into  the  most  remote 
part  of  my  new  diocess,  the  country  that  we 
Germans  took  from  the  Huns  and  A  van's,  under 
our  emperor  Charlemagne,  of  blessed  memory. 
I  was  in  company  with  my  dear  brother  and 
friend,  Adalbert,  bishop  of  Wurzburg,  and  (ieb- 
hardt.  bishop  of  Salizburg.  They  were  then  like 
my-Hi',  truv  .  We  three  passed 

many  a  cheerful  and  pious  holiday  together;  but 
at  times  we  shared  nothing  but  labour,  and  want, 
and  trouble;  yet  we  went  on  our  way  diligently, 

;  and  sang,  studied,  and  were  followers  of 
G  .  IP!.  In  that  land,  then,  we  came  once 

on  a  high  hill  in  the  midst  of  fruitful  plains,  but 
one  littie  laboured  in, either  in  a  spiritual  or  any 
other  sense,  on  the  banks  of  the  broad  Danube; 
and  we  poor  scholars  sat  ourselves  down  and 

upon  the  country  round  about.  As  we 
three  poor  and  insignificant  people  sat  there  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  in  the  midst  of  1'ree  na- 
ture, there  came  upon  us  all  three  a  vehement 
wish  to  be  stronger  and  more  profitable  servants 
of  (Jod.  We  prayed  to  him  that  he  would  give 
us  higher  place  in  his  service,  and  made  a  com- 
pact, each  clasping  the  other's  hand,  that  in  all 
the  roads  and  in  ways  of  life,  that  we  trod  in  the 
name  of  God,  we  would  faithfully  stand  by  and 
help  one  another,  and  that  we  would  neither  halt 

t,  till  each  had  the  bishop's  crozier  in  his 
hand,  and  a  flock  to  pasture  in  the  name  of  the 


Lord.  Well!  we  have  kept  our  bond  truly,  and 
our  three  bishoprics  bonl'Ton  one  another.  And 
I,  for  mine  own  behoof,  made  a  vow  on  that 
mountain,  that  if  I  became  the  bishop  of  Pas- 
sau,  I  would  build  a  monastery  on  that  same 
ini'iiMtain.  that  the  cultivation  ot'  the  land  and 
of  the  souis  of  the  dwellers  might  be  advanced 

.     I  am  now  bishop  of  Passau,  and  the 

convent  by  th"  Danube  has  been  long  roofed  in, 

and  named  by  me,  Gottweih, because  I  have  de- 

•     '-ator  of  the  world. 

And  there  rny  collin  is  already  nailed  together, 
and  my  vault  built,  for  I  would  fain  be  buried  in 
the  place  of  my  fairest  youthful  recollections." 
Here  may  be  added,  that  this  wish  also  was  ful- 
filled, and  the  traveller  may  yet  stand  and  con- 
template the  grave  of  the  poor  scholar,  Alt- 
maun. 

The  word  meadow  (Au)  has  in  German  a  par- 
ticularly friendly  sound.  The  poet  often  makes 
use  of  it,  and  seldom  without  a  loving  predi- 
cate— the  "charming,"  the  "loved,"  or  "  lovely" 
meadows.  But  we  have  only  to  go  from  Stein 
to  Vienna  to  be  heartily  sick  of  the  name  and 
the  thin?.  I  saw  on  this  passage  so  many  un- 
lovely meadmvs,  that  I  have  the  word  regularly 
en  i/epif,  and  was  not  a  little  rejoiced  when  we 
came  in  sight  of  Leopold's  mountain,  and  Kah- 

.  and  when  we  passed  Klosterneuberg, 
and  heard  at  .\ ussdor/f,  "Halt — stop  the  ma- 
chine." Nussdorif  is  the  harbour  of  Vienna: 
it  lies  at  the  mouth  of  that  arm  of  the  Danube 
that  branches  off  here,  and  flows  through  the 
imperial  city.  Here  the  greater  number  of  the 

navigating  that  river,  land  their  passen- 
gers,  and  here,  in  consequence,  is  a  never-end- 
ing turmoil  and  confusion  of  boats,  men,  and 
conveyances,  to  encounter  which,  one  has  to 
arm  oneself  beforehand  with  patience  and  watch- 
fulness, in  order  not  to  be  ingulfed  in  a  vortex 
alike  dangerous  to  nurse,  person,  and -baggage. 
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VIENNA,  OR  BETSCH. 

Axn  in  this  manner  we  reached  the  great  city 
of  Betsch,  a  name  highly  valued  throughout  the 
east,  though  wonderfully  little  known  in  Europe. 

The  city  of  Betsch  has  four  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  powerful 
Shah,  who  rules  a  land  -more  extensive  than 
Beloochistnn  and  Afghanistan,  called  Nyem- 
zestan.  This  land  of  Nyemzestan  contains  a 
number  of  kingdoms  and  principalities,  over  all 
of  which  the  above-named  Shah  is  master  and 
lord.  The  greatest  of  these  subordinate  king- 
doms is  Trandebog,  lying  towards  the  north. 
Its  inhabitants,  the  Trandebogians,  amount,  in 
number,  to  millions. 

The  language  spoken  in  Betsch  is  a  very  sin- 
gular mixture.  It  neither  resembles  the  Turk- 
ish nor  the  Persian,  but  is  said  to  have  some 
affinity  to  German. 

The  Turks,  the  Hungarians,  and  all  the  na- 
tions beyond,'  far  into  Asia,  call  that.  Betsch 
which  we  christen  Vienna,  and  signify  by  Ny- 
emzestan, the  whole  of  our  Germa.ii  fatherland, 
of  which  they  suppose  his  majesty  of  Austria  to 
be  sovereign  lord.  It  is  true,  that  the  emperor 
Francis  renounced  this  title,  and  the  glory  of 
the  German  empire  has  long  since  passed  away; 
but  it  is  long  before  the  setting  of  a  star  is  ob- 
served in  distant  regions,  as  its  rays, once  trans- 
mitted, still  conjure  up  its  image  before  us. 
Brandenburg  is  corrupted  by  the  Turks  into 
Trandebog.  Betsch  or  Vienna  is,  to  them,  next 
to  Trieste,  the  most  distinguished  piace  of  tnuiic 
in  Germany. 

Two  great  water-roads  connect  Germany  with 
the  east:  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Danube.  At 
the  head  of  the  one  lies  Trieste,  and  of  the  other 
Vienna;  and  from  these  two  places  branches 
out  the  whole  commerce  of  the  east  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Germany,  as  it  develops  itself  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Trebisond  and  Smyrna.  Vienna 
is  the  last  westerly  point  before  which  a  hostile 
Turkish  army  encamped,  and  the  must  western 
seat  of  an  eastern  commercial  colony  or  fac- 
tory. 

The  people  who  are  the  great  agents  of  this 
commerce,  through  their  own  trade  and  thefr 
river  navigation,  are  the  Servians — the  Ras- 
cians,  as  they  are  called  in  Vienna  and  Hun- 
gary. I  could  never  discover,  either  from  books 
or  verbal  inquiry,  whence  this  appellation  for 
the  Servians  was  derived.*  In  Hungarian  La- 
tin, they  are  called  Rasci,  their  country  Rascia, 
and  the  King  of  Hungary  is  entitled  "Rex  Ras- 
ciw." 

The  Rascians  have  their  colonies  in  Pesth, 
Vienna,  and  other  cities  on  the  Danube,  where 


*  There  is  a  small  river  in  Sprvia  bearing  a  similar 
name,  fruin  which  n  may  be  derived. 


they  are  mingled  with  the  other  inhabitants,  as 
the  Armenians,  Buchanans  and  Greeks,  are  in 
southern  and  western  Russia,  and  as  the  Jews 
are  in  other  countries;  and  are  the  principal 
masters  of  vessels  on  the  middle  and  lower 
Danube.  They  are  to  be  met  with  their  wives 
irrall  fhe  public  places  in  Vienna,  habited  in  a 
strange  mixture  of  European  and  Oriental  cos- 
tume. After  the  Rascians,  the  Turco-Spanisli 
Jews  plav  the  principal  pail  in  the  commercial 
world  of  Vienna.  This  remarkable  brand)  of  a 
remarkable  nation,  was  scattered  over  the  whole 
Turkish  empire  after  the  most  Cathoiic  kings 
of  Spain  had  driven  them  from  their  dominions. 
They  have  commercial  establishments  in  all  the 
Turkish  states  of  Africa  and  in  Asia;  and,  as 
agents  between  the  east  and  west,  they  have 
p.lso  fixed  themselves  at  Vienna,  where  their 
houses  are  very  considerable.  Like  the  Ser- 
vians, though  in  f"wer  numbers,  they  have  ex- 
tended their  branches  as  far  as  Pesth,  Semlin, 
Belgrade,  and  are  more  especially  important  in. 
the  relations  of  the  Danube  countries  with  Thes- 
salonica. 

These  Spanish  or  Turkish  Jews  have  adopted 
the  easteni  costume,  probably  because  it  was  a 
sine  qua  non  of  their  admission  into  the  Turkish 
dominions,  but  they  retain  the  Spanish  language. 
They  converse  and  correspond  with  each  other 
from  Belgrade  to  Salon ica,  and  from  Neusatx 
to  Vienna  in  Spanish;  probably  it  is  found  con- 
venient here  as  a  language  very  little  known. 
They  enjoy  many  privileges  in  Vienna,  among 
others  that  of  being  reckoned  Turkish  subjects, 
although  established  in  Austria,  and  are  conse- 
quently, under  the  protection  of  the  Turkish 
amba^ador,  as  independent  of  the  native  au- 
thorities as  the  Franks  are  under  that  of  their 
consuls  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 

Besides  the  above-named  foreigners,  there  are 
many  Greek  and  Armenian  merchants  settled 
in  Vienna.  The  principal  banker,  Sina,  is  a 
Greek.  Since  the  late  improvements  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Danube,  which  have  made  it 
possible  to  travel  from  Vienna  to  Trebisond 
within  fourteen  days,  and  to  reach  the  interior 
of  Persia  in  three  weeks,  traders  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  Persian  pointed  caps,  have  made 
their  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Stephen's  church,  but  they  are  only  visitors  in 
the  city  and  not  residents. 

The  whole  number  of  Orientals  in  Vienna,  is 
generally  reckoned  at  about  a  thousand  souls. 
In  what  degree  their  numbers  have  increased, 
with  the  still  increasing  intercourse  with  the 
east,  I  learnt  in  the  office  of  the  Vienna  Foreign 
Police,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at 
the  register  of  foreign  residents.  From  1822  to 
1831  (in  nine  years),  a  large  folio  volume  had 
been  filled  with  the  names  and  residences  of 
Turkish  subjects;  from  1831  to  1836  (that  is  in 
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five  years),  another  as  large,  and  in  the  follow- 

ir  years,  a  third  was  filial. 

The  register  for  the  year  1810, gives  the  num- 
bers of  Turkish  subjects  trading  tn  gray,  whose 
firms  ;  lif.l  in  Vienna. 

1st.  Ol' the  Greek  religion  (the  fewest  of  these 
beiii?  of  the  Greek  nation)  fiftv-t\vo. 

Silly.  Israelite  Turkish  merchants  (thegreater 
number  bearing  Spanish  family-names,  av  s,,- 
majo,  Majo.  Ahenen,  Berituro,  Major,  Sabetay, 
&c.),  forty-eiuht. 

And  :3dly.  Armenian  merchants,  nine. 

The  greater  part  of  these  oriental  inhabitants 
live  in  the-  nui^hbourhoul  of  the  old  meat  mar- 
ket.   There  they  are  to  be  met  with,  as  grave 
as  storks,  slowly  pacing  through  the  bustle  of  a 
European  street,  or  reclining  on  the  handsome 
red  cushions  with  which  the  windows  of  a  Vi- 
enna house  are  generally  provided,  they  may  be 
seen  looking  down  upon  the  turmoil,  and  tran- 
quilly smoking.     Here  aUo  are  the  two  coliee- 
most  frequented  by  them,  the  "Grecian," 
and* the  "City  of  London."     In  the  first,  there  is 
a  constant  imlux  and  efflux  of  eastern  merchants, 
!  with  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Italians.     The 
elected  as  the  scene 

of  their  social  amusements, — smoking  and  sit- 
ting still, — by  the  young  Turkish  students  and 
the  officers  of  the  Porte,  who  of  late  have  been 
accustomed  to  make  the  pilgrimage  from  the 
B.^phorus  to  ihe  seat  of  art  and  enlightenment 
on  the  batiks  of  the  Danube.  They  learn  Ger- 
man of  course,  and  their  pronunciation,  seemed 
to  me  in  general  soft,  harmonious,  am! 
able.  It  sounded,  however,  comical  enough  to 
hear  these  foreigners  take  all  imaginable  pains 
to  acquire  the  Austrian  provincialisms,  which 
they  most  conscientiously  sought  to  imitate. 

Surprise  has  been  expressed  (and  with  rea- 
soni,  that  those  of  the  Vienna  Coffee-house 
keepers  who  call  their  establishments  oriental, 
tike  so  little  trouble  to  furnish  them  in  the 
eastern  taste.  They  have  not  so  much  as  the 
broad  divan  always  found  in  Turkish  coilee- 

.  A'ow,  when  we  bethink  ourseh 
much  even  we  unquiet  Franks  value  a  com- 
fortable seat,  of  which  many  of  our  proverbial 
expressions  offer  a  proof,  as  "sitting  in  clover," 
'•sitting  upon  thorns,"  etc.;  when  we  reller.t  that 
even  with  our  inconvenient  sitting  mad 
is  so  easy  to  accustom  oneself  to  one  kind,  that 
another  becomes  disagreeable, (I  know  a(ierman 
ladv,  who  told  me,  that  being  u.sed  to  sitting  on 
cane  chairs,  .she  could  not  endure  cushioned 
.'.hereby  I  suppressed,  just  at  tin-  r.jh; 
time,  a  philosophical  remark  that  came  into  my 
brad.  vi/..  that  certain  very  distant  parts  nf  out 

:l  organization  must  be  capable 
trading  habits,  \\hieh,  when  opposed,  excited 
;ien     we    consider 

,"iir_rs,  L  sav.   we  cannot   feel   otherwise 
tiriu  threat  compassion   lor  the  poor  orientals  in 
Vienna,  mounted  on   our  narrow,   loir.'- 
uns'eadv,  sitting  accommodations,  iheT  hearts 
a  prev  to  boa  -.  and  their  legs,  the  one 

tucked   under   them  after  the,   fashion  of   liieir 
•n  brother  duties 
solitary  and  stick-like  in  cold  empty  space! 


VISIT  TO  ST.  STEPHEN'S  TOWER. 

My  best  friend  in  Vienna  was  named  Stephen, 
and  when  I  heard  he  had  become  a  widower 
lately,  I  went  to  pay  him  my  visit  of  condolence. 
At  first  I  did  not  very  well  understand  the  ex- 
pression "become  a  widower,''  as.  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  my  friend  Stephen,  who  was 
above  four  hundred  feet  hitrh,  and  five  hundred 

-  old  (beinc:  no  other  than  the  renowned 
steeple  dedicated  to  the  abovenamed  saint)  had 

i  been  married,  although  he  had  many 
brothers,  as  the  double  steeple  in  Rheims,  the 
sister  steeples  in  Munich,  Lubeck,  and  other 
places.  I  asked,  therefore,  with  some  reason, 
"how  he  could  have  become  a  widower,"  and 

:iiswered,"BecaitM'  it  has  pleased  the  fates, 
and  the  safety  police  to  relieve  him  of  his  cross." 
So  this  was  a  piece  of  Vienna  wit,  which  will 
not  be  taken  amiss  by  any  married  lady  in  the 
world,  I  think,  for  the  compliment  implied  is  far 
greater  than  the  discourtesy  at  first  apparent. 
If  it  be  maintained  that  every  married  man 
bears  his  wife  enthroned  in  honour  far  above 
himself,  as  Stephen's  Tower  bore  his  cross,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  matrimonial  burden 
cannot  but  be  a  light  one  to  so  great  and  portly 
a  gentleman.  This  cross  was  also  united  with 
a  double  eagle,  spreading  its  lordly  pinions  over 
the  Tower,  even  as  married  ladies  sometimes 
extend  another  pretty  little  instrument  authori- 
tatively over  the  heads  of  their  wedded  lords,  or 
wedded  servants  as  they  should  rather  be  called. 
Stephen,  as  he  is  sometimes  laconically  styled 
in  Vienna,  is  in  general  fanned  by  the  pinions 
of  more  peaceful  birds,  or  by  the  harmless, 
though,  from  its  great  height,  sometimes  out- 
rageous god  of  wind;  but  nearly  every  hundred 

s  this  towvr  has  had  visitors  of  another 
description,  lowering,  black,  hard-headed  fel- 
lows, who  cared  Jittle  how  they  milled  his  care- 
fully arranged  toilet.  Between  the  different 
bombardments,  which  Vienna  and  St.  Stephen's 
To,\er,  in  particular,  have  suffered  from  the 
Hungarians,  Turks, — a  second  time  from  the 
Turks,  and  lastly  from  the  Trench;  exacily  a 
hundred  years  ha_ye  each  time  elapsed.  Since 
the  last  shooting-match,  forty  years  have  nearly 
ffown  awav;  from  what  direction  the  bombs  of 
l!M)7  or  1909  are  to  whistle,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
guess;  for  every,  traveller  who  visits  Austria 
must  ask  himself  why  all  the  windows  and 
loopholes,  looking  to  tiie  northeast,  are  not  a 
little  better  fastened  up.  Perhaps  Stephen  may 
weather  the  bombardment  of  11)117,  and.  perhaps, 
a  sixth  or  a  seventh,  but  at  last  his  courage 
may  sink  under  these  repeated  attacks,  till  one 
day  the  old.  cra/.y,  useless  Stephen,  out  of  re- 
gard to  the  heads  of  the  worthy  citizens,  will 

rdered  t<>  be  removed  altogether.  (Jod  be 
thanked,  the  hands  by  which,  and  the  heads  for 
whose  sake  this  will  have  to  be  done,  lie  still  in 
the  darkness  ot'the  future.  At  present  the  good 
people  of  Vienna  are  busied  in  removing  the 
old  worn-out  bones,  and  .substituting  new  ones, 
mined  the  work  MOH 

is  obtained  in  the  office  of  the  church-master, 
where  a  printed  passport  for  this  little  journey 
to  tin-  clouds  is  issued. 
The  church-master's  office  has  its  seat  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  and  is  in  itself  a  little  curiosity, 
for  it  is  a  question  whether  any  other  cathedral 
can  boast  so  numerous  a  court.  The  venerable 
Stephen  brings  his  ihiddle  age  customs  and 
usages  into  modern  times,  and  has  his  own  pe- 
culiar sources  of  revenue,  which  are  as  difficult 
to  administer,  as  the  Gothic  caprices  of  i 
are  to  bring  within  architectural  rules.  Tin- 
so-called  giant  door,  one*  of  its  five  entrances, 
abounding  in  all  kinds  of  inexplicable  decora- 
tions, is  never  opened  on  ordinary  occasions. 
and  seems  to  be  quite  rusty  for  want  of  use.  It 
costs  a  considerable  sum  when,  at  the  desire  of 
some  relative  of  an  illustrious  deceased,  this 
dour  opens  to  admit  the  corse.  The  numerous 
death-bells  have  their  different  prices,  and  if  it 
be  desired  that ''Stephen"  shall  set  his  whole 
concert  of  bells  in  motion  in  honour  of  the  de- 
parted, no  inconsiderable  capital  must  be  ex- 
pended. There  are  not  less  than  twenty-one 
persons  employed  in  the  church-master's  oilice; 
a  church  provost,  a  controller,  four  secretaries, 
a  sexton,  two  upper  vergers,  two  lower  vergers, 
four  assistant  vergers,  four  guides,  two  reck- 
oners. It  must  be  observed  that  these  form 
only  one  branch  of  the  cathedral  authorities,  its 
police  as  it  were.  The  cathedral  dignitaries 
are  many  more,  and  then  there  are  the  female 
attendants  or  housemaids,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
watchmen  on  the  tower,  &c. 

*Not  far  from  the  door,  through  which  you 
ascend  the  tower,  among  the  many  monuments 
on  the  walls,  there  is  one  old  stone  with  this  in- 
scription, "ten liter  ac  suaviter."  I  translated 
these  words  for  the  benefit  of  a  pretty  little  Ser- 
vian, who,  with  a  train  of  brothers  and  kindred, 
was  preparing  to  ascend  along  with  me,  and  we 
took  these  words  as  a  viaticum  on  our  way. 
The  young  Oriental  had  the  same  detestable 
head-dress  as  the  rest  of  her  countrywomen  in 
Vienna, — a  cloth,  bound  flat  and  tightly  round 
her  head,  with  a  bouquet  of  flaring  flowers,  like 
the  feather  in  a  soldier's  shako.  She  was  very 
pretty,  however,  in  spite  of  her  head-gear. 

St.  Stephen's  Tower  is  inhabited  from  top  to 
bottom  by  very  different  kinds  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. At  the  bottom,  strangers  are  under  the 
guidance  of  two  young  ecclesiastics.  Further 
up,  as  far  as  the  roof,  the  church  servants  bear 
sway;  we  then  enter  the  territory  of  the  bell- 
ringers,  and  at  the  very  top  of  the  tower  watch- 
men keep  watch  and  ward.  All,  according  to 
their  own  fashion,  do  the  honours  of  the  place, 
and  levy  a  contribution  on  travellers.  On  all 
sides  one  is  called  upon  to  look  and  admire;  here 
is  the  hole  through  whi^h,  some  years  ago,  a 
man,  weary  of  life,  flung  his  hat  down  into  the 
church,  andthenflung  himself  after  it — there  are 
the  bells,  cast  by  order  of  the  emperor  Joseph  I., 
from  the  captured  Turkish  cannon — here  is  the 
great  crescent,  which  the  Vienna  people  fastened 
to  their  tower  to  induce  the  Turks  to  spare  the 
splendid  edifice — there  are  the  twelve  engines 
and  thirty  cisterns  for  the  protection  of  the 
building  against  fire.  In  March  they  are  filled 
with  water  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  which 
is  thus  preserved  throughout  the  summer.  Ad- 
miration is  also  challenged  for  the  great  ugly 
double  eagle  lying  with -outspread  pinions  on  the 
roof,  probably  the  largest  figure  of  a  bird  in  the 
world.  If  it  could  rise  into  the  air  it  might  pass 


]  for  the  offspring  of  the  far-famed  roc;  from  the 
!  extremity  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other  the 
I  measurement  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 
Each  eye  is  formed  of  four  gilded  tiles,  and  each 
;  beak  contains  not  lass  than  thirty  such  scales. 

People  who  are  fond  of  taking   exceptions 

against  modern  times,  may  find  abundance  of 

I  opportunity  on  the  roof  of  this  cathedral.     In 

I  1830  it  was  foxvnd  necessary  to  repair  a  portion; 

the  new  tiles  were  shaped  and  coloured  after 

the  model  of  the  old;  but  alter  the  lapse  of  only 

ten  years  they  are  worn  out.     The  glazing  and 

colour  is  worn  off  the  greater  part,  the  white 

j  glaze    turning   quite   red,  and    displaying   the 

native  hue  of  the  clay,  while  the  old  tiles,  the 

work  of  the  middle  ages,  retain  all  their  original 

j  tints  and  freshness.     It  is  feared  that  the  roof 

itself  may  sutler  from  the  badness  of  the  tiling, 

and  a  renewal  of  the  work  is  already  talked  of. 

No  less  than  700  steps  must  be  mounted  to 
reach  the  tower  where  the  watchers  have  their 
dwelling  and  place  of  abode.  The  arrange- 
ments made  for  ascertaining  the  exact  locality 
of  a  fire  are  very  peculiar  and  inteiesting.  On, 
the  parapets  of  the  four  windows,  looking  east, 
west,  north,  and  south,  are  four  telescopes.  Each 
glass,  or,  as  they  call  the  whole  apparatus  here, 
every  ''toposkop"  commands  a  fourth  of  the 
whole  circular  sea  of  houses,  stretching  on. 
every  side  of  the  church.  Each  quadrant  is 
divided  by  circles  and  radii  into  sections,  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  glass  the  section  in  which  the 
burning  house  lies  is  easily  ascertained.  The 
individual  house  is  discovered  with  the  same 
ease.  By  every  "  toposkop"  there  lies  a  thick 
book  containing  the  names  of  ail  the  house 
owners  in  each  section;  and  thus  the  house  aan 
be  not  only  ascertained,  but  named.  When  the 
name  is  found  it  is  written  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
which  is  enclosed  in  a  brass  ball.  This  ball  is 
thrown  down  a  pipe,  and  it  passes  rapidly,  like 
a  winged  messenger  of  evil  tidings,  down  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  sexton,  where  it  is  picked  up  by 
a  watchman  constantly  in  attendance  there  and 
carried  to  the  city  authorities.  Here  it  is  opened, 
and  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  house  made 
known  to  those  whom  it  may  concern.  In  the 
description,  this  operation  appears  somewhat 
long,  but  it  is  performed  with  tolerable  rapidity 
and  certainty,  and  the  "  toposkop"  can  be  used 
as  well  by  night  as  by  day.  In  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  suburb,  the  point  is  of  course  more 
difficult  to  ascertain,  as  the  angles  of  vision  and 
position  become  smaller  in  the  "  toposkop." 
Such  an  apparatus  can  only  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage from  towers  as  lofty  as  St.  Stephen's. 

The  length  of  the  piece  latterly  removed  from 
the  tower,  from  apprehension  of  insecurity,  is 
about  eleven  fathoms;  that  is,  as  the  whole  tower 
contains  about  seventy-two  fathoms,  nearly  a 
sixth  of  the  \vhole.  This  piece  had  long  swayed 
from  the  right  line,  in  consequence  of  an  earth- 
quake, it  was  said,  but  at  first  with  an  inclination, 
of  only  three  feet  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
cross.  At  last,  however,  it  was  asserted  that 
the  highest  point  was  a  whole  fathom«out  of  the 
perpendicular.  Many  smaller  parts  had  also 
been  much  injured,  partly  by  time  and  natural 
causes,  partly  by  the  different  bombardments. 
For  example,  the  crowns  of  many  little  side 
towers  had  been  sp^it  from  top  to  bottom,  and. 
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heavy  fragments  of  stone  hung  threateningly 
over  the  abyss  below  swarming  with  life.  The 
former  repairs  had  been  exceedingly  defective; 
round  many  of  these  smaller  towers  only  thick 
iron  bands  had  been  passed,  winch  scarcely 
held  the  loose  stones  together.  Others  had 
merely  iron  staves  and  cramp  irons  to  keep  the 
runaway  fragments  in  their  places.  In  1. -•'•:», 
after  the  French  bombardment,  a  great  deal  of 
money  had  been  lavished  on  the>e  cramps  and 

:  Idfasts;  but  in  1838  the  real  repair  now  in 
progress  was  begun.  From  the  main  or  round 
corridor,  the  tower  is  surrounded  by  eighteen 
galleries  formed  of  strong  beams  connected  by 
ladders,  rising  above  each  other  to  the  top  of  the 
cross.  The  work  was  begun  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  September,  1838;  it  was  hoped  that  in 
three  years  it  would  have  been  finished,  but  it 
will  certainly  require  three  more  to  restore  the 
noble  building  to  its  former  magnificence  and 
perfection.  What  a  day  of  joy  will  that  be  for 
the  people  of  Vienna! 

The  very  solid  manner  in  which  the  scaffold- 
in  Lrs  are  erected,  must  have  offered  no  small 
difficulty;  from  below,  all  this  joinery  cannot  be 
looked  at  without  a  slight  sensation  of  fear,  lest 
some  tremulous  hurricane  might  in  its  sport 
scatter  these  beams  like  matches,  and  hurl  them 
down  upon  the  roofs  and  heads  below.  When- 
ever the  wind  is  very  high,  the  work  must  be 
discontinued,  and  the  workmen  retire.  Hitherto 
all  accidents  have  been  avoided,  but  one  of  the 
men  told  me  that  the  mischievous  ^Eolus  had 
once  played  him  a  trick,  more  dangerous  than 
agreeable,  in  whirling  him  aloft  and  seating  him 
astride  upon  a  balustrade;  fortunately,  before  the 
second  gust  came,  he  had  clung  fast  to  a  beam, 
and,  creeping  down  on  the  inner  side,  saved  his 
life. 

The  difficulties  experienced  in  the  execution 
of  the  building  may  be  estimated  from  this  one 
circumstance,  that  half  a  day  is  required  to 
raise  the  stones  the  same  distance  which  the 
fire-announcing  bullet  traverses  in  a  moment. 
The  stones  are  all  tolerably  large,  and  eleven 
workmen  are  scarcely  able  to  raise  two  in  a 
day. 

In  order  that  the  new  stones  used  in  the  re- 
pairs may  not  be  too  conspicuous  by  the  side  of 
the  old,  they  have  invented  a  new  colour,  where- 
with to  stain  them,  but  the  right  shade  has  not 
been  caught,  and  the  places  repaired  are  easily 
recognizable  from  below.  We  pointed  this  out 
to  the  people  about,  but  they  assured  us,  that 
after  many  attempts  no  better  colour  could  be 
found.  It  struck  us  at  first  as  very  extraordi- 
nary that  it  should  be  so  very  difficult  to  hit  the 
colour  of  a  mass  of  old  gray  stones,  and  began 
to  examine  them  more  minutely.  We  found 
such  a  variety  of  shades  on  every  side  and  every 
stone,  that  it  was  clearly  impossible  that  one. 
and  the  same  colour  should  suffice  to  blend  old 
and  new  harmoniously  together.  The  tints, 
moreover,  depend  partly  on  the  vegetation, — the 
mosses  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  surface 
of  the  tower.  In  some  places  these  mosses  are 
withered  and  decayed;  the  stones  are  then  co- 
vered with  a  dark  gray  coating  that  can  be  rub- 
bed to  dust  between  the  fingers.  Here  and  there 
occur  patches  of  young  moss,  producing  a  gray- 
ish green  tint;  then  come  wUuish  grays,  bluish 


and  yellowish  colourings.  To  give  the  right 
elJ'ect  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  on  all  these 
tints  and  blend  them  softly  together;  and  even 
this  would  scarcely  suffice,  as  the  appearance 
of  the  whole  changes  wilh  the  weather.  In  rain 
and  damp  weather  not  only  the  bare  stones 
chMge  their  colour,  but  also  those  covered  with 
The  mosses  attract  the  moisture,  and 
many  that  look  withered  in  dry  weather  seem 
to  gain  new  life  after  rain.  In  a  wet  season  the 
verdure  of  the  tower  on  one  side  becomes  ex- 
tremely vivid,  and  it  is  impossible  to  follow  all 
these  changes  with  any  artificial  colour.  It  is 
a  question  whether  it  would  not  have  been  bet- 
ter to  leave  the  new  stones  of  their  natural 
colour,  trusting  to  time  to  assimilate  them.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  chosen  colour 
is  much  too  palpably  blue,  and  ought  to  have 
been  blended  to  a  yellowish  gray. 

The  flora  of  St.  Stephen's  tower  is  much  more 
uniform  than  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne, 
where  a  hundred  different  plants  grow  in  rich 
luxuriance.  All  the  north  side  is  covered  with 
mos>es.  The  south  has  little  or  no  vegetation. 
The  fauna  of  the  cathedral  is  various  enough. 
Of  the  human  part  we  spoke  before.  The  <•  rows, 
jackdaws,  hawks,  &c.,  it  has  in  common  with 
all  the  church  steeples  in  Germany;  owls  are 
very  rare,  the  guardians  of  the  place  said  there 
were  none,  which  would  be  remarkable  enough, 
but  the  bats  are  so  numerous,  that  I  was  to,d  on 
a  late  search  for  their  hiding  places  not  less 
than  fifty  had  been  discovered  and  killed,  be- 
cause the  night  fialrols  could  no  longer  protect 
their  lanterns  or  their  faces  from  the  assaults  of 
these  goblins.  A  worse  plague  than  these  are 
the  gni-e,  the  litile  long-legged  stinging  insects 
of  which  all  travellers  and  boatmen  alonu  the 
Danube  complain  so  much.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  the  swarnp-bred  animalcule  can 
think  of  seeing  in  these  giant  towers,  where  in 
summer  time  they  swarm  in  such  numbers  that 
the  people  employed  there  are  obliged  to  sleep 
with  damp  cloths  upon  their  faces.  Chamber 
flies  are  found  also,  but  in  no  great  numbers. 
Mice  there  are  none.  Spiders  were  found  in 
prodigious  numbers;  they  and  the  gokes  have 
been  carrying  on  the  war  here  these  four  hun- 
dred years,  and  doubtless  much  to  interest  the 
naturalist  has  occurred,  meanwhile,  in  the  world 
of  spiders.  In  fact,  a  naturalist  might  take  up 
his  abode  here  for  a  time,  with  great  advantage 
lo  science.  Of  the  storms,  the  people  say  that 
nearly  all  come  from  the  north.  So  soon  as  the 
weathercocks  in  summer  turn  suddenly  to  the 
south,  a  storm  may  be  expected.  One  of*  the 
younger  of  the  watchmen,  who  had  been  lately 
placed  in  this  exalted  position,  told  us,  that  the 
weather  up  here  was  sometimes  awful.  At  his 
first  watch  the  fearful  band  of  wind  instruments, 
whistling  and  howling  in  the  numberless  clefts, 
holes,  and  corners,  the  rocking  and  cracking  of 
'.  er  pinnacles,  the  wildly  drivini1 
uds,  wilh  the  gleaming  of  the  lightning, 
•  stunning  kettle-drums  of  the  thunder, 
filled  him  with  such  terror,  that  he  thought  he 
must  have  jumped  out  of  the  first  convenient 
opening  to  the  depths  below  There  must  be 
here  abundant  field  for  observation  on  acoustics. 
In  asceridi-ig,  we  remarked  that  the  wind  whis- 
tled through  every  opening  in  a  different  tone. 
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From  the  wooden  galleries  erected  for  the 
repairs,  the  panorama  of  the  city  of  Vienna  can 
now  be  enjoyed  more  conveniently  than  ever. 
I  wished  to  look  on  this  spectacle  from  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  side  towers.  This  summit  is 
formed  like  the  leaves  of  a  rose  flattened. ;it  the 
top  and  affording  just  space  enough  for  two 
human  feet.  We  ascended  accordingly,  and 
perched  like  squirrels  on  the  topmost  branch  of 
a  tree.  The  beautiful  city  of  Vienna  lay  at  our 
feet.  It  was  a  most  beautiful,  calm,  clear  day. 
We  heard  and  saw  all  that  was  passing  in  the 
city;  even  the  songs  of  the  canary  birds  in  the 
windows  of  some  houses  ascended  to  us,  and 
•we  could  see  the  butterflies  fluttering  over  the 
House-tops  in  search  of  some  green  spot  in  this 
(for  them)  dreary  waste.  We  could  have  told 
a  gentleman  we  saw  walking  below,  where  the 
brother  was  of  whom  he  was  in  search;  for  we 
saw  him  at  the  same  time  driving  at  his  leisure 
on  the  glacis.  This  glacis,  which  surrounds 
the  inmost  core  of  the  city,  with  its  broad  green 
ring,  lends  the  panorama  its  principal  orna- 
ment; it  causes  the  whole  picture  to  fall  into 
picturesque  parts,  and  permits  the  fine  rows  of 
houses  in  the  suburbs  to  be  seen  to  full  advan- 
tage. They  lie  round  the  outer  edge  of  the 
glacis  like  white  flowers  in  a  wreath  of  green 
leaves.  The  tower  keeper  named  to  us  all  the 
market-places,  streets,  houses,  and  palaces  we 
saw  beneath,  showed  us  the  Danube,  the  first 
range  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  the  Styrian 
Alps,  and  the  roads  that  led  to  Germany,  Mora- 
via, Bohemia,  and  Italy,  and  "  that  isj"  added 
he,  "the  high  road  to  Hungary."  Here  was 
matter  for  a  prophetic  homily,  but  I  did  not 
preach  it,  for  it  would  have  been  a  voice  calling 
in  the  desert.  The  little  Servian  desired  to  see 
the  road  to  Hungary,  which  also  led  to  her  na- 
tive land.  I  offered  my  hand,  and  she  placed 
her  little  foot  boldly  on  the  edge  of  the  stone 
flower-crown,  and  gazed  on  the  fields  of  Hun- 
gary; and  so  we  stood  awhile,  motionless,  like 
two  statues  on  a  pedestal,  neither  felt  in  the 
least  giddy,  but  I  must  not  forget  to  say,  that  the 
place  was  firmly  boarded  up  around  us,  so  that 
the  pleasure  we  enjoyed  was  unaccompanied 
by  danger.  When  we,  that  is,  my  Servian  and 
I,  had  satisfied  ourselves  with  the  spectacle,  we 
turned  with  equal  convenience  to  another,  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  Austrian  troops,  which  we 
contemplated  quite  at  our  ease  from  the  altitude 
of  the  seven  hundred  steps  above  mentioned. 


THE  MENAGERIE  AT  SCHOENBRUNN. 

That  man  should  sometimes  demean  himself 
sensibly  can  be  no  especial  wonder,  since  every- 
body knows  that  man  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  reasonable  creature.  But  that  the  poor 
dira-visioncd  brute  should  do  so,  is  a  standing 
marvel  and  mystery  of  nature,  Man  has  in  his 
soul  a  clear  lisht'to  lighten  his  path  externally 
and  internally;  the  Psyche  of  the  brute  is  a 
small,  feebly-glimmering  lamp,  shining  dimly 
through  manifold  veils  from  a  depth  of  darkness 
sending  forth  only  occasional  gleams.  The 
Egyptians  worshipped  brutes  as  the  marvels  of 
nature;  with  us  Europeans,  they  have  fallen 
somewhat  into  contempt;  yet  amongst  brutes 


and  plants,  which  appear  to  owe  so  little  'to 
themselves,  and  to  have  received  all  directly 
from  God,  we  seem  often  to  be  nearer  to  the 
divinity  than  amongst  men. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  never  look  into  the 
eyes  of  a  sheep  without  feeling  strange  sensa-' 
tions  in  beholding  this  veiled  mystery  of  the 
great  soul  of  the  universe.  Th6  reader  will, 
therefore,  not  be  surprised  that  I  and  my  com- 
panion, Baron  K ,  in  a  short  time  after  my 

arrival  in  Vienna,  were  to  be  found  less  fre- 
quently among  the  dandies,  officers,  ladies  of 
fashion,  market  folks,  fish-women,  or  by  what- 
ever other  name  the  human  chrysales  may  be 
called,  than  at  Schonbrunn  among  the  bears, 
apes,  tigers,  eagles,  lions,  and  other  disguises  of 
the  brute  Psyche,  having  their  abode  in  that 
garden. 

We  drove  there  one  day  in  one  of  the  many 
hundred  public  carriages,  ready  at  all  times  of 
the  day  to  go  to  all  ends  of  the  world  with  any- 
body and  any  baggage.  One  of  our  travelling 
companions  was  a  smartly-dressed  old  citizen 
of  Vienna,  who,  when  he  heard  we  were  going 
to  Schonbrunn,  related  to  us  apropos,  that  he 
had  once  refused  a  request  of  the  emperor  Na- 
poleon when  at  the  very  summit  of  his  power. 
He  (the  citizen)  had  a  most  incomparable  horse, 
of  Hungarian  race,  and  Napoleon  had  seen  it 
when  the  owner,  as  captain  of  the  burgher 
guard,  had  defiled  before  him  at  the  head  of  his 
company.  The  emperor  had  offered  him  5000 
florins  lor  the  animal  on  the  spot,  but  neither 
the  gold  nor  the  entreaties  of  the  lord  of  Europe 
could  induce  him  to  part  with  his  admirable 
steed,  and,  as  before  said,  he  had  refused  his 
horse  to  this  mighty  potentate  at  a  time  when 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  not  dared  to  refuse 
the  hand  of  his  daughter. 

The  menagerie  of  Schonbrunn  incloses  a  part 
of  the  imperial  garden,  near  which  there  passes 
a  miserable,  scantily-filled  ditch,  that  in  summer 
smells  abominably,  and  which  it  is  amazing  to 
me  does  not  appear  the  frightful  object  it  is,  to 
the  thousands  of  Vienna  people  who  daily  re- 
sort thither.  The  menagerie  occupies  a  large 
circular  piece  of  ground,  in  the  centre  of  which, 
on  a  little  elevation,  stands  a  many-windowed 
summer-house,  the  abode  of  the  gaily-plumaged 
parrot  kind.  If  I  were  a  courtier  I  should  use 
all  my  influence  to  get  these  birds  removed 
from  so  conspicuous  a  place,  lest  it  should  occur 
to  some  to  draw  odious  comparisons  between, 
them  and  the  court  circle. 

From  this  parrot  centre  the  whole  circle  is 
cut  by  radii  into  numerous  sections.  All  these 
sections  are  divided  by  walls  and  hedges,  and 
broad  walks.  Each  section  contains  the  stalls, 
baths,  ponds,  pasturages,  and  pleasure-grounds 
of  a  particular  species,  and  since  the  present 
emperor  has  filled  up  the  places  that  had  be- 
come vacant,  there  is  a  tolerable  number  of 
interesting  furred  and  feathered  creatures,  to 
whom  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  has  furnished 
paws  or  claws,  hoofs,  horns  or  antlers,  the  ap- 
petite for  bread  or  for  blood. 

The  bears,  tigers,  and  other  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, are  daily  in  view  of  the  public;  the  prisons 
of  the  others  must  be  especially  opened  to  the 
curious.  The  brown  bears  sat,  like  poor  beg- 
gars, in  their  dens,  and  received  thankfully  a 
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niorsel  of  bread.  If  it  was  thrown  on  the  top, 
they  climbed  up  the  iron  grating  and  thrust  their 
paws  through  to  reach  it.  One  of  them,  when 
we  took  out  some  more  bread,  sat  up  oii  his 
hind  quarters  and  moved  his  lore  paws  up  and 
down  like  a  petitioner  till  he  got  apiece.  A 
tiger  or  a  lion  would  never  learn  to  do  this. 
The  nature  of  the  bear  seems  to  partake  of  the 
monkey  as  well  as  of  the  dog.  The  old  bears 
in  Schuiibrunn  are  the  grandchildren  of  bears 
likewise  born  in  captivity,  and  have,  in  their 
turn,  descendants,  the  fourth  generation,  there- 
fore, of  a  tamed  race.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  learn,  it'  in  later  generations  the  character  of 
the  animal  will  undergo  any  considerable  altera- 
tion. But,  unfortunately,  the  people  here  keep 
no  exact  account  of  their  charges,  which  might 
be  useful  to  the  student  of  natural  history.  , 

It  was  a  hot  day,  and  the  polar  bears,  the 
bloodthirsty  animals,  who  wear  on  their  body 
the  colour  of  innocence,  and  cover  their  necks 
with  the  silver  locks  of  venerable  age,  when  all 
the  while  they  have  not  an  honest  hair  on  the 
whole  body,  were  splashing  about  in  the  water 
all  the  time  we  stayed.  They  are  the  only  ani- 
mals who  do  not  require  their  dwelling  to  be 
warmed  in  the  winter.  Like  their  far  more 
amiable  brethren,  the  brown  bears,  they  are  fed 
only  on  bread  and  milk,  which,  it  is  said,  enables 
them  to  bear  their  imprisonment  better. 

The  beautiful  royal  tiger  we  found  lying  on 
one.  side  with  all  his  legs  stretched  out,  but  so 
that  his  hind  legs  rested  between  the- two  fore 
ones.  The  keeper  said  this  was  his  ordinary 
position  when  at  rest.  We  durst  not  disturb 
him,  as  he  takes  it  very  much  amiss  even  if 
people  only  touch  his  den,  growls  fearfully,  and 
is  long  before  he  can  beyappeased.  His  lady  is 
of  a  much  gentler  character.  The  cages  of  the 
tiger,  lions,  and  other  wild  cats,  are  divisible 
into  two  parts  by  means  of  sliding  partitions, 
that  the  animals  may  be  driven  into  one  while 
the  other  is  cleaned.  A  third  division  projects 
like  a  balcony,  in  which  they  can  enjoy  the  sun- 
shine and  open  air,  and  show  themselves  to  the 
public.  The  bears  have  their  baths  in  addi- 
tion. 

The  story  we  heard  in  the  next  section  con- 
cerning master  Jack  was  distressing  to  a  friend 
•of  humanity.     Master  Jack  was  an  exceedingly 
well-disposed  and  well-bred  youth,  living  quietly 
and  respectably  in  his  appointed  dwelling.     He 
•was  on  the  best  footing  with  all  his  acquaint- 
.  ance,  and  particularly  attached  to  his  friend  and 
servant,  M.  Henri,  who  had  long  been  his  com- 
panion and  tutor  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  wherein 
master  Jack  showed  great  address,  succeeding 
in  all  he  undertook.     He  could  take  the  cork- 
out  of  a  ruin-bottle  without  the  aid  of  a  cork- 
screw; beat  a  drum  like  the  most  experienced 
•  drummer,  and    blow  a  trumpet   that,  like    the 
.summons  to  the  last  judgment,  pierced  to  the 
Very  marrow.     If  a  lady  visiting  him  let    fall 
.her  glove  or  her   handkerchief,   nuster   .lack 
•^dropped  on  one  knee  like  a  courteous  knight, 
and  .presented  it  to  her  again.     But  n' 
en u ii  .'rate  all  the  virtues  and  accompli 
of  this  well-instructed  young  gentleman]    It  may 
'be  boldly  asserted  that  master  Jack  was  the  first 
:£entlejaaa  of  the  Uoa  court  of  Schonbrunn,  and 


surpassed  even  the  politely  soliciting  bears  in 
grace  and  dexterity. 

An  unexpected  occurrence,  or  rather  the  con- 
sequences of  a  bad  calculation,  suddenly  pro- 
duced a  melancholy  change  in  the  whole  being 
of  the  gifted  Jack.  This  occurrence  was  his 
acquaintance  with  missDjeck,  m-«-r/.v  to  which 
viciously  disposed  lady,  he  had  been  unad- 
visedly quartered.  Jack,  who,  receiving  so 
many  visits  daily,  might  be  said  to  live  in  the 
great  world,  had  become  acquainted  with  many 
a  young  lady  without  showing  further  civility 
than  any  cavalier  m-ight  oiler  in  pure  courtesy 
to  any  lady.  But  this  particular  lady,  who  took 
up  her  abode  in  his  very  house  as  it  were,  pro- 
duced a  magical  ell'ect  upon  him.  Her  eyes, 
the  ivory  of  her  teeth,  and  the  unspeakable 
charm  of  her  gray  cheek,  excited  in  him  the 
liveliest  desire  to  call  her  his  own.  To  the  in- 

tble  vexation  of  his  tutor  he  forgot  all 
his    learniii'.:.   all    his   accomplishments.      His. 
gentleness  was   changed  to    fury,  his   universal 
philanthropvto  the  mo.-t  hostile  feeling  against 
ail  the  world.     In  short,  his  mind  which 
resembled  a  well-cultivated  field,  now  became 
•:arden  laid  waste.     Ah,  love,  to  what  a 
condition  didst  thou  not  reduce  this   thy  poor 
victim! 

His  faithful  friend,  M.  Henri,  dares  no  longer 
venture  near  him,  for  if  he  does,  Jack  immedi- 
ately draws  his  sword,  that  is  his  club,  which 
he  whirls  aloft  in  the  air,  threatening  to  crush 
to  pieces  all  that  approach  him.  I  found  M. 
Henri  perfectly  inconsolable.  When  I  asked 
him  why  the  female  elephant  had  been  placed 
so  directly  before  her  admirer's  eyes,  he  burst 
outinto  invectives  against  certain  persons,  from 
which  I  gathered,  that  either  there  was  no  oilier 
place  for  the  newly-purchased  lady. or  tint  they 
were  in  hopes  of  founding  a  race  of  L) jocks  and 
Jacks  from  a  marriage  between  the  pair.  Pack- 
ed up  in  his  finger-thick  hide,  master  Jack  was 
moving  his  eiii.ruimis  mass  of  hone  up  and 
down  the  balcony  of  his  house,  throwing  his 
weight  now  on  the  riirht,  now  on  the  left  leg. 

•  nally  he  tossed  his  trunk  about  as  a  man. 
might  bit.-  his  lips  in  suppressed  anger.  His 
'Iced  quite  calm,  though  his  keeper 
assiind  us  the  creature  was  full  of  (lame  and 
fury.  He  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  anything, 
but  that  was, as  we  were  assuieil,  because, caged 
within  his  bars.be  saw  he  could  do  no  mischief. 
Anvobject,  living  or  de;id,  that  came  within  the 
reach  of  his  trunk  or  his  feet,  would  be  dashed 
ortrampled  to  pieces  immediately.  On  the  bread 
we  threw  to  him,  he  never  deigned  to  bestow 
the  most  superficial  notice,  while  miss  Djeck 
opened  her  soft  fleshy  mouth,  and  snap- 
ped up  every  morsel  of  the  roll. 

At  noo.i  the  ladv  was  let  out  to  take  the  air 

in  the  meadow.     Behind  the  thick   beams  and 

trunks  i.t'  tre.-s  forming  the  palisade  we  could 

:  watch  her  pr<  she   walked    gravely 

down    the    path    leading    to    the   meadow,  also 

fenced,  then  turned  to  the  left  and  stood 

Jack's 

apartment,  as  if  to  say,  good  morning,  but  as 
he  did  tint  appear,  she  went  to  take  her  prome- 
nade on  the'turf  and  finish  her  toilet,  wherein 
she  was  assisted  by  a  fresh  breeze.  It  blew  a 
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thick  cloud  of  dust  and  straws  over  her  broad 
sides.  Jack,  we  are  told,  they  durst  net  let  out 
if  they  would  not  expose  both  trees  and  walls 
to  the  greatest  danger. 

The  larger  species  of  animals  have  for  the 
most  part  their  separate  sections  of  the  garden, 
but  of  the  feline  races  many  specimens  are 
lodged  in  one  house.  Among  them  is  a  lion,  a 
born  republican,  for  he  is  a  native  of  Hamburg, 
not  very  imposing  in  size,  but  with  a  very  fine 
expressive  head. 

There  is  certainly  deeply  rooted  in  the  human   | 
soul  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment  of 
what  is  dangerous,  and  that  with  the  timid  as  ! 
well  as  the  courageous,  with  this  difference,  that  ! 
the  former  love  danger  only  when  they  are  cer-  ! 
tain  it  will  not  affect  them  personally.  Our  com-  | 
panion  in  Schonbrunn  who,  if  all  signs  deceived 
not,  was  an  arrant  poltroon,  would  persist,  in 
spite  of  the  intreaties  and  prohibitions  of  the 
'keepers,  in  teazing  the  lions  and  tigers  with  his 
riding  whip  till  they  got  up  and   showed  their 
teeth.     We  on  our  side  could  not  withstand  the 
temptation  of  creeping  into  one  of  the  c 
examine  its  internal  arrangements.     It  was  a 
leopard  house;  the  walls  were  carefully  plated 
with  iron  and  painted  light  blue.     The  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  away  all  dirt,  and  the  divi- 
sion into  front  and  back  dens,  appeared  to  us  to 
be  very  judicious.   The  leopards,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, for  whom  these  apartments  had  been 
prepared,  had  not  yet  taken  possession  of  them. 
Xone  of  the  animals  assembled  here  have  in- 
creased so  much  as  the  Brazilian  hares.   A  few 
years  ago,  a  single  .pair  was  brougty  here,  and 
there  are  now  thirty,  and  many  have  been  given 
away.  The  wildest  and  most  timid  of  all  are  the  j 
Sardinian  moufflons.   They  keep  at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  ground  allotted  them;  and  we  dared 
not  invade  it)  as  the  keepers  assured  us,  that  on 
the  approach  of  any  person  or  thing  strange  to  j 
them,  they  would  dash  themselves  in  their  blind  | 
terror  against  the  trees  and  walls.     Even  their  ! 
young  display  this  extreme  shyness  the  day  after 
their  birth,  and  fly  with  such  rapidity  from  all 
who  approach,  that  it   is    impossible  to  catch 
them,  while  the  young  bears  and  lions  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  taken  in  the  arms  like  children. 
Among  the  camels,  who  agree  no  better  here 
than  iu  Arabia,  but  live  in  a  state  of  continual 
•warfare,  biting  and  striking  each  other  with  their 
fore  feet,«there  was  one  so  unbearably  vicious 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  kept  chained  in  his 
stall.    His  bony  figure,  rugged  and  remarkably 
bare  hide,  faded  yellowish  gray  colour,  the  flabby 
and  diseased  hump  hanging  down  on  one  side 
of  his  baclr,  his  spiteful  and  venomous  spitting 
and  hissing  when  any  thing  human  drew  near 
him,  and  his    self-contented  ruminating  when 
he  was  left  alone,  made  him  a  most  offensive 
image  of  the  intensest  egotism,  all  the  more  dis- 
gusting, that  he  was  withal  excessively  dry  and 
meager.     But  even  the  fat  and  well-fed  of  the 
camel  kind  look  very  little  handsomer.     The 
hair  is  seldom  or  never  in  good  order,  or  suffi- 
cient to  cover  them  entirely,  so  that  the  speckled 
parts  of  the  body  of  a  bluish  colour  show  very 
disagreeably  through  the  leathern  skin.    There 
was  one  such  fat  camel  here  which  had  been 
brought  from  Egypt.    Of  all  tamed  animals  the 
camel  is  perhaps  the  most  malicious.    The  ze- 


bus,— tame,  gentle  cows,  from  the  East  Indies, 
have  a  pond  in  common  with  the  camels,  which 
divides  their  territory  as  the  Indian  Ocean  does 
the  lands  of  their  birth. 

There  are  some  remarkably  beautiful  zebras 
in  Sch.'.nbrunn.  One  was  with  young.  Ano- 
ther had  already  brought  into  the  world  a  little 
one,  that  closely  resembled  its  sire,  a  German 
ass.  A  few  stripes  on  the  legs  only  betrayed  its 
maternal  descent. 

The  birds  are  lodged  and  provided  for  in  a 
similar  way,  and  there  is  a  fish-pond  for  the 
water-fowl.  Carp  are  fattened  for  the  spoon- 
hilled  geese,  who  will  sometimes  swallow  a  fish 
weighing  three  pounds,  and  measuring  a  foot 
in  length,  without  betraying  the  least  inconve- 
nience. If  the  lion's  capacity  for  swallowing 
were  of  the  same  relative  size,  he  could  dispose 
at  once  of  a  whole  lamb.  It  must  be  an  en- 
chanting sight  to  see  the  ostrich  run  in  his  native 
deserts;  for  even  the  few  light  springs  that  he 
takes  in  his  poor  fields  in  London,  Paris,  or 
Sch  "nbrunn,  when  the  keepers  allow  him  to 
escape  from  his  narrow  ca«e,  afford  a  pleasing 
spectacle,  in  wh'ich  the  lightly  fluttering  plum- 
age of  his  back  plays  a  principal  part.  They 
have  taken  much  pains  at  iSchonbrunn  to  obtain 
young  from  the  ostrich,  but  have  as  yet  got 
nothing  beyond  the  eggs.  As  the  parents  them- 
selves do  not  understand  hatching,  and  as  the 
German  sun  has  not  the  life-giving  power  <5f 
the  African,  they  put  the  eggs  at  first  under  a 
turkey  ben,  who  sat  on  them,  but  had  not  warmth 
enough  to  call  forth  such  giant  broods  from  the 
yolks.  The  heat  of  the  oven  was  then  tried, 
but  with  no  better  success.  The  parrots  have 
laid  eggs,  but  could  never  be  induced  to  hatch 
them. 

Of  all  the  imprisoned  animals  none  make  so 
melancholy  an  impression  as  the  eagles  and 
vultures.  These  great,  high-soaring,  far-circling 
lords  of  the  air,  ought  at  least  to  have  had  their 
prison-house  arranged  in  some  measure  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  propensities.  A  wooden 
cage,  with  iron  grating,  is  a  fitter  den  for  a  lion 
or  a  tiger  than  for  the  rock-throned  eagle's  nest. 
In  this  narrow  dungeon  they  cannot  even  stretch 
their  pinions,  and  yet  this  motion  is  no  doubt  as 
much  a  necessity  to  them  as  it  is  to  a  man  to 
stretch  his  arms  and  legs  after  long  continuance 
in  a  sitting  or  lying  posture:  indeed  it  is  evident, 
from  the  custom  ail  imprisoned  birds  have  of 
spreading  their  wings  slowly  and  yawningly 
from  time  to  time.  The  eagle  and  vulture  sit 
upon  their  perches  as  motionless  as  if  they  were 
mere  stones.  One  whom  I  was  watching  held  his 
head  on  one  side  and  his  eyes  immovably  fixed 
on  the  skies;  another  uttered  a  melancholy  sound 
at  intervals,  and  lifted  his  useless  wing.  Some 
of  them  are  extremely  old.  I  was  told  that  one 
had  been  fifty  years  a  prisoner.  In  fifty  years, 
if  we  assume  that  one  way  or  another  an  eagle 
can  fly  thirty  miles  a  day,  he  might  have  tra- 
versed 500,000  miles;  that  is,  he  might  have  en- 
compassed the  earth  a  hundred  times.  Good 
God!  what  a  fearful  destiny  to  feel  this  power 
•within,  and  be  condemned  for  ever  to  one  nar- 
row dirty  stinking  hole!  As  the  eagles  are  nei- 
ther cheerful  here,  nor  display  their  natural 
peculiarities  in  any  way,  they  can  yield  neither 
pleasure  to  the  lover  of  nature,  nor  profit  to  the 
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inquirer  into  her  mysteries;  and  people  would 
do  much  better,  I  am  almost  indined  to  think, 
to  free  them  at  once  from  the  burden  of  life,  and 
place  them  stuffed  in  a  museum.  A  process  to 
which  the  eagles,  parrots,  aii'l  some  other  birds 
are  subject  to  in  their  confinement,  is  that  of 
washing  with  an  infusion  of  tobacco  to  free 
them  from  vermin.  Their  feathers  arc  rubbed 
with  it  against  the  grain.  They  suffer  more 
from  vermin  in  captivity  than  in  freedom,  he- 
cause  they  cannot  guard  themselves  against 
them  so  actively. 

The  parrot-house,  to  which,  as  to  a  centre,  all 
the  sections  tend,  is  adorned  with  the  portraits 
of  many*  animals.  The  birds  themselves  are 
as  thick  here  as  in  some  primeval  forest  of 
South  America;  they  are  two  legcred  and  fea- 
thered monkeys,  for  they  are  equally  restless, 
teachable,  imitative,  and  comic.  To  the  stern 
motionless  eagle  they  offer  the  strongest  pos- 
sible contrast,  bearing  captivity  apparently  with 
perfect  contentment.  They  are  in  eternal  mo- 
tion, and  seem  to  observe  every  thing  with  their 
ever-watchful  eye,  to  meditate  awhile  upon  it, 
and  chatter  without  intermission.  Sometimes 
the  whole  army  of  them  would  be  suddenly  as 
still  as  mice,  and  then  break  out  all  together 
into  one  fearful  discord,  as  if  they  were  put  on  a 
spit — an  honour  never  yet  accorded  to  their  black 
tasteless  flesh.  The.  gardens  of  Sch.'jnbrrtnn  are 
y?t  more  distinguished  for  their  plantations  and 
their  botanical  collections  than  for  the  animals 
they  contain.  Not  that  the  long  avenues  of 
beautiful,  large,  but  most  cruelly  mutilated  lime 
trees,  are  entitled  to  much  admiration.  There 
is  certainly  a  method  of  altering  the  natural 
growth  and  figure  of  trees  to  the  advantage  of 
garden  decoration.  Even  the  French  style  of 
gardening,  as  it  is  called,  has  its  aesthetic  and 
poetical  side,  for  the  trees,  trained  into  pyra- 
mids, .gates,  arched  passages,  columns,  and 
other  architectural  decorations,  are  made  to 
produce  some  striking  illusions,  and  as  art  has 
entirely  changed  the  appearance  of  the  trees, 
and  left  nothing  natural  about  them,  we  forget 
the  original  form,  and  willingly  give  ourselves 
up  to  the  sportive  deception. 

In  Schunbrunn,  however,  by  cutting  one  side 
of  the  trees  and  leaving  the  other  in  their  natu- 
ral irregularity,  they  have  produced  nothing  but 
deformities,  resembling  high  flat  walls  on  one 
side,  and  wild  forest  deni/ens  on  the  other. 
They  are  not  even  clipped  of  an  equal  height, 
but  shoot  up  here  more,  there  less,  .so  that  the 
image  of  the  wall  is  not  kept  up,  and  nothing  is 
to  be  seen  but  the  mutilated  tree.  If  any  one 
should  turn  columns  out  of  marble  statues  to 
form  a  portico  with  them, he  would  be  cried  out 
upon  for  his  barbarism,  but  if  he  only  hall 
his  statues,  and  then  made  them  do  servi 
•walls,  we  should  thank  him  still  less  for  his 
pains.  They  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  how- 
ever, to  bring  these  trees  into  order,  and  have, 
among  other  machines,  one  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
high,  consisting  of  several  stages,  and  rolled 
about  on  castors  to  enable  the  gardeners  to 
reach  the  branches  the  better  with  their  shears* 
and  axes. 

But  we  ought  not  in  gardens  like  those  of 
Sch,",nbrunn,  where  there  is  so  much  that  is  ad- 
mirable, to  waste  much  time  in  finding  fault  with 


these  lime  trees.  We  willingly  abandoned  our- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  the  obliging  attendants 
of  the  iranlens,  and  followed  them  through  their 
;  i  MMUT,  and  if  unable  to  give  a  satis- 
factory account  of  its  wealth,  we  \\  i!l  at  least  at- 
tempt some  description  of  the  more  distinguished 

There  are  many  plants  here,  not  in  the  green- 
houses but  in  the  open  garden,  which  we  should 
dse  where  in  vain.  One  of  the  most  splen- 
did specimens  is  the  Ktiphora  Ju/x/nrca,  a  large 
magnificent  tree,  with  excessively  fine  feathery 
l"aves.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful  lawn,  and  the 
windings  of  its  boughs,  and  the  whole  figure  of 
the  tree,  are  so  picturesque,  that  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly painted,  and  has  its  portiait  in  the  em- 
peror's collection  of  pictures  of  the  plants  and 
trees  of  Sch,';nbrunn. 

Artists  are  almost  constantly  employed  in 
these  gardens,  in  drawing  e'ither  for  the  em- 
peror, or  with  scientific  objects  in  view.  The 
green  and  hot-houses  are  all  handsome  and  spa- 
*,  and  a  new  temple  of  the  Dryads  in  right 
imperial  style  is  now  in  ]•  -:ion. 

Whenever  a  branch  is  broken  by  the  wind,  the 
vegetable  surgeon  is  directly  at  hand  to  assist 
with  iron  rings,  ropes,  and  bandages.  15y  the 
root  of  the  orchidacere  we  saw  a  potato  laid  for 
those  worms  to  .creep  into,  which  would  other- 
wise attack  the  plant  itself.  i''or  several  trees 
standing  in  the  open  air,  separate  huts  are 
erected  in  the  winter,  for  example,  the  Acnucaria 
excelsd;  and  this  must  be  elevated  every  year, 
as  the  tree  grows  rapidly.  Every  plant  pro- 
duces, or  attracts,  some  particular  species  of 
insect,  and  everywhere  we  saw  the  most  judi- 
cious arrangements  for  their  destruction.  From 
the  Brazilian  fan  palm  long  threads  depend,  and 
every  one  of  these  threads  is  a  panegyric  on  the 
vigilance  of  the  Sch;.nbnmn  gardeners,  for  they 
are  preserved  in  their  entire  length,  neither  torn 
nor  in  any  way  injured,  as  we  so  often  find  them 
in  other  green-houses.  The  palms  in  which 
this  garden  is  richer  than  either  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  at  Paris,  or  Kew  Gardens  near  London, 
have  very  long,  very  fragile  roots,  which  re- 
quire the  greatest  care  in  planting,  and  that 
that  care  is  here  bestowed  the  healthy  slender 
growth  of  the  palms  bears  witness.  The  Stenia 
paltid'i  has  a  beautiful  blossom,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  being  formed  from  yellow  wax, 
and  is  very  easily  broken  off.  To  avoid  this, 
every  blossom  is  provided  with  a  prop  composed 
of  tin  -t  splinters;  many  other  plants 

had  the  like,  with  the  addition,  where  the  plant 
was  very  tender,  of  a  little  cushion  of  some 
soft  material  between  the  prop  and  the  flower. 
I  did  not  see  a  single  neglected  or  sickly-looking 
plant. 

Among  the  rarities  shown  are  also  some  Den- 
drobinm  I'ierardi,  which  require  no  soil  for  their 
growth,  but  arc  kept  like  birds  in  wire  cages, 
and  hung  up  at  windows,  where  it  is  only  ne- 
ary  to  sprinkle  them  at  times  with  water, 
the  climbing  Vanilla  grows  also  in  the  air,  not- 
withstanding the  thickness  of  its  leaves,  and 
may  be  suspended  by  threads  in  a  room;  Sago- 
palm,  (Cyctts  circinalis,)  whose  yearly  growth, 
even  in  a  Schonbrunn  forcing  house,  is  six  or 
seven  ells;  a  rich  collection  of  Ericas  from  the 
Cape;  and,  lastly,  a  Cactus  cerreus  Peruvianus, 
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eighty  years  old,  and  which  has  therefore  passed 
nearly  a  century  of  its  bare,  fruitless  life,  riveted 
like  Prometheus  to  the  desolate  rock. 


THE  FRATSCHELWEIBER.— FISHMON- 
GERS AND  DEALERS  IN  GAME. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  women  of  Vi- 
enna is.  beyond  doubt,  Maria  Theresa,  but  the 
most  noted  are  the  so-called  "  Fratschehveiber." 
Like  their  sisters  in  the  cabbage-market  of  Ko- 
_r.  and  the  Halles  of  Paris,  tiiey  are  dis- 
tini;ius!ied  for  their  eloquence,  their  presence  of 
mind,  and  their  inexhaustible  wit.  It  is.  said 
that  the  emperor  Joseph  went  once  incognito 
among  them,  and  purposely  overturned  a  basket 
,  in  order  to  have  a  specimen  of  their 
oratorical  powers.  Their  chief  seat  is  in  the 
"  Hnf,"  one  of  the  largest  squares  of  the  city, 
where  they  deal  in  vegetables,  fruit,  cheese,  and 
other  ariir.les  of  food. 

What  I  saw  and  heard  of  these  interesting 
persons  gave  me  more  amusement  than  I  can 
nope  to  give  the  reader  by  a  description,  for 
whoa  the  naive  originality  of  the  Vienna  dialect 
comes  into  print,* 'it  gives  no  more  idea  of  it  as 
spoken,  than  the  printed  notes  do  of  the  sound 
of  a  piece  of  music. 

•  I  must  confess,  that  often  when  I  returned 
from  the  "  Fratschel"  market  I  used  to  feel  as  if 
I  had  been  in  a  mad-house,  so  incessant  and 
clapper-like  had  been  the  chatter  about  every- 
thing in  and  about  the  world — about  the  "  Ger/n- 
nur/e/ii"  which  they  were  recommending  to  Kerr 
run.  N;:rhtigall,  an  old  hairdresser,  whose  po- 
verty shone  out  from  every  side  of  his  worn  and 
•nt  nether  garments,  but  on  whom  they  be- 
wed  the  "von"  nevertheless  because  he  held 
i  few  kreuzers  in  hand;  about  the  butcher,  "the 
ingy  hrund,  who  had  sold  them  such  a  mise- 
ble  little  hit  of  meat,  to-day."  They  spared 
neither  the  emperor,  the  pope,  nor  their  minis- 
ters, and,  least  of  all.  the  people  of  rank  and 
fashion,  whom  they  saw  driving  about.  I  was 
one  day  witness  of  the  little  ceremony  used  with 
the  latter.  At  the  corner  of  the  "Hof,"  a  care- 
less conchman  ran  over  a* boy.  In  an  instant  a 
1  of  women  and  men  were  in  full  pursuit 
the  Hying  vehicle,  in  which  sat  a  lady  and 
ntleman  of  the  higher  class.  But  the  Frat- 
hfhvcih'er  paid  not  the  smallest  heed  to  their 
gh  nobility.  "Catch  'em  there,  bring  'em 
>ack,  the  quality  candle-snuffers!  bring  'em 
hack!  the  scum  of  a  dunghill!  To  run  over  the 
poor  boy!"  were  the  compliments  that  ran  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  as  the  mob  ran  bawling  after 
the  gentles,  who  would  probably  have  fared  ill 
enough,  if  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
irritated  rabble.  This  class  of  persons  in  Vi- 
enna are  by  no  means  tha  patient,  respectful, 
timid  herd  to  be  met  with  in  other  capitals  of 
monarchical  states;  for  example,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  Prague,  &c.  The  child,  whose 
cause  was  so  energetically  adopted  by  the  Frat- 
schel women,  was  not  even  a  countryman,  but 
a  little  Croat,  such  as  are  met  with  in  all  parts 


*  No  attempt  has  hpen  made  to  translate  the  Austrian 
provincial  I|IH|PC,;,  of  which  numerous  specimens  occur  in 
this  pan.  uf  Al.  Kohl's  work  —7V. 


of  Vienna,  selling  radishes  and  onions.  Beyond 
a  bruise  or  two,  he  had  sustained  no  injury; 
indeed,  he  had  rather  been  knocked  do\vn  than 
run  over.  The  women  put  on  his  broad-brim- 
med Croatian  hat  again,  wiped  carefully  his 
wide  mantle  of  thick  white  wool,  in  which  he 
looked  like  a  diminutive  Orlando  in  a  giant's 
armour,  and  bought  some  of  his  radishes  to 
console  him.  The  child,  who  understood  not  a 
word  of  the  Fratschel  jargon,  looked  round  him 
in  a  scared  manner,  and  then  resumed  his  mo- 
notonous cry,  " An  guten  rait;,  rutti"  (good 
radishes),  the  onlv  German  he  knew.  These 
Croats  are  very  numerous  in  Vienna,  and  form 
j  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  populace  there. 
'  As  they  sell  nothing  but  onions  and  radishes, 
'  the  Fratschel  ladies  are  persuaded  that  Croatia 
|  must  be  a  poor  country,  and  produce  nothing 
else.  In  the  suburbs,  there  are,  in  the  public- 
houses  of  the  lowest  class,  great  dormitories  for 
them  which  they  call  Croat  quarters.  There 
when  the  ravens  return  from  the  fields  to  St. 
Stephen's  tower,  the  poor  Croats  huddie  together 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  sleep  in  the 
same  thick  cl.iaks  that  have  sheltered  them 
from  the  heat  during  the  day.  '"They  live  like 
so  many  cattle,"  said  fine  of  the  Fratschel  wo- 
men to  mej  "they  haven't  .even  a  bedstead,  let 
alone  a  mattrass.  They  lie  o'  nights  and  holi- 
days on  their  bellies,  and  are  fit  for  nothing  but 
to  sell  onions." 

How  long  the  peculiar  habits  and  arrange- 
ments of  a  town  will  maintain  themselves,  and 
more  frequently  in. small  things  than  in  great,  is 
seen  in  the  fish-stands  of  Vienna,  which,  in 
passing  through  Leopoldstadt,  are  discovered  to 
the  right  of  Ferdinand's-bridge.  Although  these 
stands  are  so  easily  moved,  consisting  merely 
of  sheds  upon  floats,  that  look  as  if  they  were 
anchored  by  the  river-sid^  only  for  a  time,  yet 
they  have  made  good  their  claim  to  the  place 
for  centuries,  and  as  long  as  people  have  con- 
sumed fish  in  Vienna,  so  long  has  it  been  cus- 
tomary to  offer  it  for  sale  at  that  part  of  the 
Danube-canal.  The  corporation 'of  fishmongers 
belong,  in  many  German  cities  built  on  rivers, 
to  the  oldest  and  most  privileged  bodies,  from  a 
very  simple  cause,  namely,  that  they  carry  on  a 
business  which  naturally  was  the  first  to  arise 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  river,  and 
one  that  often  occasioned  the  foundation  of  a 
town  there.  In  Vienna  they  enjoy  great  privi- 
leges, which  have  been  raflfied  by  all  their  em- 
perors; yet,  in  modern  times  no  trade,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  wig-makers,  has  declined 
so  much  from  its  former  splendour.  The  re- 
formation, and  the  present  more  lax  observance 
of  the  fasts,  even  in  catholic  countries,  have 
greatly  reduced  the  consumption  of  fish;  and 
great  are  the  complaints  in  this  respect  in  Vi- 
enna. 

"In  former  times,"  said  an  old  dealer  in  fish 
to  me,  "there  often  came  fifteen  or  sixteen  wa- 
gons laden  with  fish  to  Vienna,  and  now  they 
call  out  as  if  it  were  a  wonder  if  only  two  or 
three  come  in  one  after  the  other.  My  late  fa- 
ther, who  lived  in  the  good  times,  used  to  bring 
three  or  four  hundred  measures  of  sprats  at 
once  to  market,  and  I,  his  son  and  successor, 
think  myself  extremely  lucky  if  I  can  get  rid  of 
thirty,  so  much  are  the  times  changed.  For- 
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merly,  I  mean  about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
people  had  so.-ie  regard  for  religion  and  fast- 
da',  s,  and  I  knnw  some  great  houses  where  on 
Fridays  not  as  much  meat  was  allowed  as  would 
go  on  the  point  of  a  knife.  And  then  the  con- 
vents in  Vienna,  what  a  consumption  .of  fish 
•re!  There  were  the  Carmelites,  the  An- 
gustines,  the  Minorites,  the  Barbarites,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them!  I  recollect  i  "i»e  con- 

vent where  the  monks  used  to  fast  the  whole 
year  through,  and  where  we  used  to  carry  the 
must  delicate  kinds  of  fish  by  cart-loads.  But 
that's  all  over  now.  The  great  people  don't 
trouble  themselves  about  fasting  and  catinir  lish, 
and  even  the  monks  are  grown  more  impious. 
Nobody,  now-a-days,  knows  what  a  line  lish  is; 
my  father  used  to  tell  me  that  in  Maria  The- 
resa's time  as  much  as  two  and  three  hundred 
weight  of  foknsc h  would  be  sold  at  a  tiin 
when  a  great  man  buys  a  fokasch,  it's  easily 
carried  home  in  a  napkin,  and  they  seem  all  to 
have  made  a  vow  to  eat  nothing  but  flesh. 

"And  then  many  changes  in  housekeeping 
have  done,  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to  us  fish- 
dealers.  Formerly  in  most  great  houses  the 
servants  used  to'  be  fed  by  their  masters,  and 
then  it  was  more  with  fish  than  with  meat, 
which  was  dearer.  Aow  the  domestics  have 
become  more  independent,  they  have  more 
wages  and  feed  themselves,  and  like  better  to 
eat  flesh  than  fish.  Formerly,  a  counsellor's 
lady  would  go  herself  to  the  market  to  buy  fish; 
now  she  leaves  all  that  to  the  cook,  who  is  be- 
come a  greater  lady  than  the  amrt  eouiuelhreas, 
and  people  choose  rather  to  buy  from  the  game- 
market  than  from  us.  Then  folks  are  all  more 
disorderly  and  extravagant  than  they  used  to  be. 
Once  even  poor  folks  would  leave  so  much  be- 
hind them  that  their  children  might  at  least  have 
their  dish  offish  at  tjje  funeral — now  they  leave 
nothing  but  debts,  with  which  the  devil  himself 
could  buy  no  fish.  In  old  times  at  every  dinner 
some  choice  fish  was  always  amongst  the  chief 
dishes— it  is  not  so  now.  The  Lichtenstem 
seldom  gives  a  dinner,  the  Kollowrat  only  once 
a  month.  But  such  noblemen  as  old  Zichy 
(God  bless  his  memory),  he  used  plenty  of  fish 
— liked  it  well,  and  knew  when  it  was  good — 
there  are  no  such  men  now — at  least  not  in 
Vienna,  and  it  seems  almost  as  if  people  thought 
God  had  put  the  fish  in  the  water  for  nothing." 

Up  to  the  last  point  my  worthy  trader 
be  in  the  right,  but  there  is  after  all.  plenty  <>f 
fish  still  eaten  in  Vienna,  and  even  distant 
waters  are  laid  under  contribution.  The  Plat- 
ten  See  in  Hungary  lurni>hos  in  great  abundance 
the  delicate  fokaseh. 

In  winter,  oysters,  lobsters  and  crabs  are 
brought  from  the  Adriatic,  the  former  parked  in 
ice,  the  latter  in  chests  pierced  with  holes  upon 
laurel  leaves,  on  which  they  rest  before  they 
have  reached  them  on  the  table  of  the  gourmand. 
The  ponds  of  Bohemia  also  yield  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fish,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  consumption 
is. supplied  by  that  great  arm  of  the  Danube  that 
passes  through  the  city. 

The  fishermen,  from  whom  there  is  as  much 
to  be  learned  now  as  at  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era, gave  me  much  inieresimg  information  con- 
cerning their  trade.  They  told  me  that  the 
sturgeons  ascend  to  about  sixteen  miles  from* 


Vienna.  Presburg  is  the  highest  point  where 
they  are  caught;  the  greater  part  come  from 
1'esth.  Four  years  a 20  they  captured  there  a 
sturgeon  of  ten  cwt.,  the  largest  that  had  been 
seen  in  Vienna  for  a  long  time.  Up  as  far  as 
Ulm.no  eels*  are  found  in  the  Danube  or  its 
tributaries.  All  the  lish  of  this  species,  used  in 
Vienna,  come  down  from  Bohemia.  IS'eiiher  is 
then1  any  salmon  in  the  Danube — it  comes  from 
'.  i>e  and  the  Rhine;  salmon  trout  are  caught 
in  the  lakes  belonging  to  the  estates  of  the  Salt- 
chamber.  Kn/>f>i,  perhaps  from  kupf  (head), 
iy  small  fish  with  very  large  heads.  They 
are  caught  in  the  same  waters  as  the  trout,  in 
the  Traun  and  other  mountain  streams,  and  are 
animals  of. prey.  When  properly  dressed  it  is 
a  very  well  tasted  fish,  and  is  used  sometimes 
as  a  garnish  to  dishes  whereon  larger  fish  are 
served.  The  finest  fish  in  the  Danube  are  the 
Kchill  and  Intchen.  The  latter  is  like  a  trout  in 
fonn,  but  weighs  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds.  As 
the  kopen  are.  without  bones,  so  the  luiclien  have 
no  scales,  or  scales  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible,  for  which  reason  thev  are  the  fa- 
vourite fish  of  the,  Vienna  Jews,  who  eat  no  fish 
with  scales,  and  are,  therefore,  so  in  love  with 
huchen  that  they  will  pay  almost  any  price  for 
it.  The  small  sturgeon,  often  so  strongly  re- 
commended by  the  hotel  waiters  to  strangers  in 
Vienna,  come  from  the  Hungarian  Dan1 
They  are  easily  entangled  by  the  snout  in  a  net, 
and  caught  many  at  a  time.  I  was  told  some 
remarkable  circmnM •  nee-  relative  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  waters  (lowing  through  the  city. 
The  fish-dealers  maintain  that  all  water  coming 
from  the  streets,  canals,  and  sluices,  is  so  poi- 
sonous, that  it  kills  the  fish  in  immense  quanti- 
ties. After  a  sudden  violent  shower  in  summer, 
when  the  whole  town  disgorges  its  filth,  and  the 
tits  of  all  the  drains  stream  at  once  into 
the  Danube,  many  thousand  cwt.  (the  fish-dealers 
weigh  the  creatures  in  thought,  while  they  are 
still  at  large  in  their  own  element)  are  sure  to 
lose  their  lives.  In  the  summer  of  1833,  the 
Danube  was  extremely  low;  suddenly  a  violent 
storm  of  rain  raised  its  waters  nearly  ten  feet 
higher,  and  the  stream  from  the  city  came  out 
like  ink.  The  fish,  which  are  cleanly  animals, 
rushed  as  if  quite  desperate  to  the  surface,  leapt 
high  into  the  air,  and  fell  in  multitudes  upon  the 
batiks  of  the  river;  a  most  stupid  proceeding  on 
their  part,  as  by  going  up  a  little  farther,  they 
might  have  come  to  clear  wafer. 

The  words  that  had  escaped  my  friend  the 
fishmonger  respecting  the  ireat  consumption  of 
game,  which  it  was  evid-nt  had  excited  his  envy 
not  a  little,  induced  me  to  think  that  I  should 
find  this  branch  of  industry  in  a  more  flourish- 
ing condition  than  his  own,  and  so  in  fact  I  did. 
When  we  consider  the  wealth  of  Bohemia  in 
wild  animals  suited  to  the  table — when  we  con- 
sider the  numerous  water-fowl  that  frequent  the 
lakes  of  Hungary,  the  large  scale  on  which  the 
stag-hunts  are  carried  on  to  the  south  of  the 
Flatten  See,  the  chamois -met  with  in  great  herds 
in  the  neighbouring  Styria,  and  when  we  con- 

*  There  are  no  eels  in  the  South  Russian  strpams,  nor 
in  any  of  the  rivers  Il»win»  into  the  Black  Sea,  till  wn 
arrive  at  &  very  cooMdanbl*  distance  from  i  he  »ea  So 
at  lo.ist  I  was  assured  by  a  person  well  acquainted  with 
them. 
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sider  that  Vienna  lies  exactly  in  the  middle  of  ] 
these  inexhaustible  preserves,  it  may  be  readily 
believed  that  its  markets  are  the  best  supplied 
with  this  species  of  comestible  of  any  city  i:i  Eu- 
rope. How  great  the  quantity  consumed  was 
shown  shortly  before  my  arrival  on  the  follow- 
ing occasion.  The  city  authorities  had  sub- 
jected all  game  brought  into  Vienna  to  a  tax  of 
six  kreuzers  per  head,  and  the  impost  was  levied 
even  on  every  little  wild  duck  and  teal  from  the 
Danube  levels.  As  thesei  smaller  articles  could 
not  bear  so  heavy  a  taxation,  the  trade  in  them 
ceased  almost  entirely.  Hereupon  the  dealers 
found  themselves  obliged  to  represent  to  the 
authorities  the  greatness  of  the  injury  done 
them;  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  bring 
half  a  million  yearly  of  these  smaller  birds  to 
Vienna,  which  were  now  never  brought  at  all; 
that  numbers  of  persons  who  had  gained  a  live- 
lihood by  catching  teal  and  wild-duck,  were  now 
suddenly  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  that  hence 
it  would  be  necessary  to  impose  the  tax  only  on 
the  larger  kinds.  The  remonstrance  was  at- 
tended to,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  one  wealthy 
and  influential  tradesman,  with  whom  I  became 
acquainted,  and  I  found  much  occasion  to  ad- 
mire the  vast  nature  of  his  dealings,  and  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  information.  To  buy 
a  piece  of  game  from  the  hunter,  and  give  it  to 
the  cook  to  be  dress'ed,  seems  so  very  simple  an 
affair,  that  it  is  not  easy  at  first  to  understand 
how  it  should  give  a  man  any  position  in  the 
state.  The  links  of  our  social  transactions, 
however,  are  like  those  of  the  sciences,  so  inti- 
mately connected  one  with  the  other,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  carry  on  anyone  branch  on 
a  grand  scale,  without  becoming  in  some  mea- 
sure familiar  with  others.  It  would  be  different 
if  the  stag  had  only  flesh;  he  would  then  con- 
cern the  cook  only.  But  his  antlers  are  wanted 
by  the  turner,  his  skin  by  the  tanner.  The 
feathers  of  the  birds  are  of  use  in  many  trades; 
the  naturalist  is  often  indebted  to  the  civility  of 
the  dealer  in  wild  fowl.  The  grandees  find  it 
worth  while  to  give  him  good  words,  to  increase 
the  profit  of  their  hunting-grounds,  or  to  secure 
the  supply  of  their  kitchens.  His  connection 
extends  even  to  the  imperial  court,  for  it  is 
known  that  on  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as 
a  visit  from  the  heir  to  the  Russian  throne,  he 
may  be  relied  on  for  extraordinary  supplies, 
such  as  a  Polish  elk,  or  a  set  of  Russian  heath- 
cocks. 

As  I  was  already  partially  informed  of  these 
relations,  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  my 
game  merchant  a  clever,  enlightened  man,  well 
acquainted  with  many  branches  of  natural  his- 
tory, not  ignorant  of  anatomy  and  geology,  tho- 
roughly informed  of  all  that  related  to  the  chase, 
and  the  manner  of  life  and  habits  of  the  ani- 
mals; one  who  had  studied  the  works  of  Cuvier 
and  Buflbn,  and  could  severely  criticise  the  ex- 
aggerations, flourishes,  and  extravagant  asser- 
tions of  the  latter;  who  spoke  of  Count  X.,  and 
Prince  Y.,  as  of  persons  with  whom  he  was 
well  acquainted,  and  related  how  the  government 
had  had  it  in  contemplation  to  effect  some  change 
in  the  game  resources  as  he  called  them,  but  had 
desisted  on  his  representations.  Nor  did  it  after- 
wards excite  my  astonishment,  when  I  found 
an  artist  employed  among  the  antlers  of  various 
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kinds,  and  among  the  plaster  casts  of  different 
descriptions  of  animals.  While  I  was  with  my 
merchant,  there  came  a  professor  of  natural 
history,  and  said  to  him,  "I  am  come,  my  dear 
Mr.  A".,  to  sintll  about  a  little,  and  see  if  yon  have 
any  thing  new  for  me."  And  he  was  followed 
by  a  gentleman  wlio  also  came  to  smell  about, 
and  invite  Mr.  N.  to  a  hunting-party.  These 
dealers  in  game  are  as  fond  of  the  peculiar 
odour  of  the  wild  creatures  they  deal  in,  as  ma- 
nners are  fond  of  their  pitch  and  tar;  and  use 
the  expression  smell  about  as  a  technical  term 
for  a  visit.  I  "smelt"  often  in  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  X.,  and  always  found  some  interesting  peo- 
ple there.  Those  who  have  much  to  do  with 
nature  are  almost  always  interesting.  One  day 
I  met  there  a  Styrian  chamois  hunter,  who  re- 
lated to  me  many  interesting  adventures  he  had 
met  with  in  pursuit  of  »hose  animals.  Observing 
that  I  occasionally  made  a  note  of  what  I  heard, 
he  said,  "Ah,  write  it  all  down,  and  I'll  tell  you 
something  about  the  cunning  of  the  chamois 
that  no  one  has  heard  before."  The  previous 
year  he  had  found  a  gcis  (female  chamois)  ready 
to  bring  forth.  He  had  followed  her  for  eight 
days,  to  see  where  she  would  deposit  her  young. 
Sometimes  he  took  off  his  shoes,  and  climbed 
on  his  bare  feet  like  a  cat;  and  once/when  he 
had  to  clamber  up  the  steep  face  of  a  rock,  he 
cut  off  all  the  buttons  from  his  clothes,  that  they 
might  not  make  a  '•  jingle."  At  last  he  disco- 
vered the  two  young  ones  in  a  niche  at  the  top 
of  a  high  rock,  in  a  "Am//,"  as  the  hunters  call 
it.  The  little  ones  were  sporting  around  their 
mo.  the  r,  who  glanced  from  time  to  time  down 
into  the  valley,  to  watch  for  any  hostile  approach. 
To  avoid  being  seen,  our  hunter  made  a  great 
circuit,  and  so  reached  a  path  that  led  to  the 
"  kasfl."  Exactly  in  front  of  the  niche  the  rock 
descended  perpendicularly  to  an  immense  depth. 
At  the  back  was  another  steep  descent.  Some 
fragments  of  rock  fonned  a  kind  of  bridge  be- 
tween the  larger  masses,  but  these  were  placed 
too  high  to  be  accessible  to  the  little  ones,  and 
could  only  be  available  for  their  mother.  The 
hunter  rejoiced  as  he  contemplated  this  position, 
and  pressed  upon  the  animals,  whose  escape 
seemed  impossible.  When  the  old  one  caught 
sight  of  him,  and  measured  with  a  glance  the 
unfavourable  disposition  of  the  rocks,  she  sprung 
upon  the  hunter  with  the  fury  that  maternal  love 
Avill  breathe  into  the  most  timid  creatures.  The 
danger  of  such  attacks  from  the  chamois  is  less 
from  the  thrust,  which  is  not  very  violent,  than 
from  the  endeavour  of  the  animals  to  fix  the 
points  of  the  horns,  which  are  bent  like  fish- 
hooks, somewhere  in  the  legs  of  the  hunter,  and 
then  press  him  backwards  down  the  precipices. 
It  happens  sometimes  that  the  chamois  and 
hunter  thus  entangled  roll  into  the  abyss  toge- 
ther. Our  hunter  was  in  no  condition  to  fire  at 
the  advancing  chamois,  as  he  found  both  hands 
necessary  to  sustain  himself  on  the  narrow 
path;  he  therefore  warded  off  the  blows  as  well 
as  he  could  with  his  feet,  and  kept  still  advan- 
cing. The  anguish  of  the  mother  increased. 
She  dashed  back  to  her  young,  coursed  round 
them  with  loud  cries,  as  if  to  warn  them  of  the 
danger,  and  then  leaped  upon  the  before-named 
fragments  of  rock,  from  which  the  second  but 
more  difficult  egress  from  the  grotto  was  to  be 
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won.     She  then  leaped  down  again  to  her  little 

ones,  and  seemed  to  encourage  thru)  l;>  attempt 
the  lean.  In  vain  the  iiitle  creatures  >priu>g  atui 
wounded  then  ihat 

were  too  hiirh  (or  them,  and  in  vain  the  mother 

rep.  .  refill 

lea])  to  show  them  t  ,      AM   tins  was  the 

work  of  a  lew  minutes,  whilst  tin1  humer  had 

:i  advanced  some  steps  nearer,  li  • 
just  preparii"j:  to  make  the  last  dibit,  when  the 
following  picture,  which  was  the  pnrticular  cir- 
cumstance he  referred  to  in  i' the 
chamois's  cunniinr.  met  h;s  asi'inished  eyes, 
'('he  old  chamois,  Jiving  her  hind  le-s  .'irmly  on 
the  rock  behind,  had  Stretched  her  body  to  its 
utmost  length,  and  plumed  IKT  I'orc  leet  on  the 
roc!;  -  I'onniiii:  a  temporary  bridge  of 
her  hack.  The  lit'le  ones  seemed  in  a  minute 
to  comprehend  the  design  ''('their  mother,  sprang 
upon  her  like  cats,  and  thus  reached  the  point 
of  safety.  The  picture  ohiv  lasted  long  enough 
to  enable  their  pursuer  to  make  the  last  step. 
'  into  the  niche,  thinking  himself  now 
sure  of  the  yia  s,  but  till  three,  were 
if  the  wind,  anfl  a  couple  of 
shots  that  hf  sent  after  the  fugitives,  merely  an- 
nounced by  iheir  echo  to  the  surrounding  rocks, 
that  he  had  missed  his  game. 

The  chamois  are  more  numerous  in  the  Tyrol 
than  in  Swit/erland,  and  more  numerous  in  the 
Styrian  Alps  than  in  the  Tyrol.  The  wild  goats 
come  only  as  far  as  the  opposite  western  end  of 
the  Alpine  chain.  They  Inve  been  quite  driven 
away  from  the  eastern  and  middle  portions,  the. 
highest  and  most  inaccessible  summits  of  the 
Savoyan  Alps  alone  afford  at  present  that  decree 
of  solitude  and  rocky  wildness  which  is  requisite 
for  them.  They  arc  now  protected  in  Savoy  by 
a  very  severe  law,  which  condemns  to  death  any 
per.- on  who  shafl  kill  a  wild-goat.  Neverthe- 
les-;,  there  are  people  who  cannot  withstand  the 
temptation  of  aiming  at  these  horned  kings  of  the 
Graian  and  Julian  Alps,  and  it  is  said  there  are 
at  this  moment  in  the  prisons  of  Savoy  several 
of  these  adventurous  hunters,  who  have  been 
condemned  to  death,  and  have  bad  their  sentence 
commuted  into  twenty  years'  imprisonnvnt. 
Two  years  ago  a  couple  of  living  animals  of 
this  .-.t'd  ihroii'_'h  Vienna  on  their 

way  t"  Itussia.  a  present  from  the  ruler  of  Savoy 
to  the  emperor.     I  heard  that  .some  time  ago  a 

ia  deai'T  had  oliered  a  large  p,> 
and  that  in  consequence  a  Savoyard  had  shot  an 
old  one  and  delivered  it  in  Vienna.  The  man 
was  discovered  and  pursued  by  the  royal  hunts- 
men, but.  was  lucky  enough  to  escape  by  the 
glaciers  into  Switzerland,  tin.-  paths  bc'ng  belter 
known  t"  him  than  to  his  pursie 

My  Vienna  friend  told  me  that  by  means  of 
his  acquaintance  in  Ilmu'ary  and  '.Hohemia,  he 
often  reci'ived  rare  animals,  not  directly  con- 
nected with  his  business,  and  that  scarcely  an 
animal  roamed  the  Austrian  forests  of  which 
some  specimen  had  not  visited  his  shop.  He 
took  me  afterwards  into  his  ice-cellar,  where  I 
saw  a  great  variety  of  creatures  lying  on  the 
ice.  He  had  had  the  cellar  hung  with  Hunga- 
rian mats,  and  the  ice  was  likewise,  oover'-d 
with  mats.  He  said  that  it  vas  not  sufficiently 
known  to  the  owners  of  ice-cellars,  that  by 
means  of  these  mats  the  ice  could  be  much 


longer  preserved  than  when  it  came  into  imme- 
diate  contact  with  the  air  and  the  walls,  and  that 
a  smaller  quantity  of  it  was  therefore  sufficient. 
ng  his  plaster  casts  of  heads  and  antlers  he 
had  those  of  an  enormous  elk.  He  had  L 

;:il  copies  of  the  latter  to  Austrian  n. 

.  v,  ho  wished  for  ihem  to  decorate  their  cas- 
a  fancy  that  never  occurs  t.  men 

of  Lithuania  and  Poland,  the  native  country  of 
these  creatures.  We  may  s»-e  by  all  this  on 
how  large  a  scale  th<  tiers  of  Vienna 

carry  on  their  business,  and  how  highly  its  re- 
sources aie  devil  red.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  the  learned  and  cultivated  on  their  side 
won1-  :S  turn  the  knowledge  and  special 

s  which  such  people  have  obtained  from 
nature,  a  little  more  to  account. 


SUMMER-NIGHTS'  DREAMS  AND 
FLOWER  FESTIVALS. 

In  the  Sans-souc.i  gardens  at  M<"  tiling,  there 
are  nine  tents  of  tastefully  draped  red  and  white 
cloths,  pitched  in  a  meadow,  each  of  which  is 
dedicated  to  one  of  the  Muses,  whose  names, 
embroidered  on  Hags,  iiutter  over  the  tops:  Cal- 
liope, Clio,  Euterpe,  and  so  on.  In  the  centre 
stands  a  tenth,  wherein  a  Vienna  leader  flourishes 
as  Apollo,  and  regales  the  Muses  with  Strauss's 
waltzes.  These  muses  are  young  maidens  and 
old  women,  attended  by  cavaliers  and  children, 
who  resort  to  those  nornadic,  airy  temples  to 
drink  coffee.  Taking  refreshments  in  this  poeti- 
cal style  is  quite  in  the  taste  of  the  Vienna  peo- 
ple, whose  oriental  fancy  delights  in  mingling 
the  loftiest  matters  with  those  of  every  day  life, 
and  always  selects  the  most  high  soaring  in- 
scriptions for  the  most  trivial  th> 

The  Vienna  people  are  like  great  potentates, 
who  will  admit  wisdom  only  di.sguised  in  the 
motley;  but  they  have  reflection  enough  to  re- 
cognise the  hand  of  destiny  that  mingles  in  the 
most  insignificant  occurrences  of  life.  There- 
fore they  will  drink  their  coffee  in  the  temple  of 
the  Muses,  and  swallow  the  bitter  draught  of 
truth  u-ith  the  sugarplum  of  cheerful- 

.  Hence  the  extraordinary  dramatis  per- 
soii;e  of  kamiund's  invention,  the  Sibyls  as  old 
maids,  the  Genii  as  bo\vlin<.:-:/iven  attendants, 
the  conjurers  and  magicians  Initn  Warasdin 
and  Donaueschittgen,  who  pour  forth  nnwea- 
riedly  trilling  jests  and  sportive  wisdom  in  Swa- 
bian  and  Hungarian  German.  The  titles  of 
Kaimund'.s  pieces  and  their  piv\  ailing  style  are 
pretty  well  known  amongst  us,  not  so  the  style 
in  which  the  proprietor*  of  places  of  public  re- 
sort invite  the  public  to  their  enchanting  popular 
festivals.  I  paid  at  first  little  attention  to  the 
announcements  with  which  every  corner  of  the 
streets  was  covered.  Hut  one  evening  late,  t.  e. 
at  cl<  k,  at  which  hour  Vienna  is  as 

still  as  a  mouse.  I  met  a  man  laden  with  an 
enormous,  mass  of  printed  paper,  busied  in  pull- 
ing down  the  old  bills  and  pasting  up  new.  I 
i  him  to  let  me  |o,-.k  at  ^ome  of  them,  and 
he  threw  down  a  whole  bale  before  me.  Herr 
Lanner  announced  a  fete  with  new  decorations 
and  illuminations,  under  the  name  of  "A  Sum- 
mer Night's  Dream."  Herr  Strauss  h;.d  (bund 
a  yet  more  attractive  title  for  another  fdte,  which 
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was  fa  take  place  at  Sperle.  By  the  glimmer- 
ing light  of  the  lantern  I  read  "Fancy  and  Har- 
mony in  the  rose-tinted  vestments  of  Joy,  a 
rural  flower  festival  and  ball."  On  a  third  bill 
the  "  renowned  Daum"  promised  a  "  Festive 
soiree  and  conversazione  in  his  Elysium." 
Four  characteristic  bands  were  announced  in 
the  various  localities,  and  further  "  the  much 
admired  original  representations  newly  arranged 
for  the  present  season,"  would  take  place  as 
follows: 

In  Asia  (one  part  of  the  gardens)  would  be 
displayed  three  saloons,  brilliantly  illuminated 
in  the  oriental  taste,  an  avenue  of  palm  trees  as 
a  promenade,  adorned  with  the  newly-invented 
transparent  Iris  garlands,  and  at  the  end  the 
splendid  principal  view,  giving  an  allegorical 
picture  of  Asia,  beyond  which  the  musicians 
would  be  heard  but  not  seen. 

In  elegant  Europef.another  part  of  the  gardens) 
a  Roman  triumphal  arch  would  be  changed  in 
a  moment  to  an  amphitheatre,  wherein  the 
Olympic  games  were  to  be  produced  in  appro- 
priate costume. 

In  America  (a  lawn)  would  be  performed  the 
admired  Railway  passage  to  Australia,  led  by 
the  gracefully  adorned  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
Apollo,  Pluto,  Diana,  and  Minerva. 

In  Africa  (a  fourth  part  of  "Elysium,")  beside 
many  favourite  performances,  Herr  Starsch, 
from  Berlin,  would  have  the  honour  of  exhibit- 
ing many  new  feats  of  dexterity,  and,  in  the 
splendidly  decorated  Harem,  an  African  sum- 
mer fete  would  be  given. 

As  a  souvenir  of  this  conversazione,  every 
lady  would  receive,  "in  a  festive  manner,  two 
views  of  Elysium,"  with  an  explanation.  For 
the  greater  gratification  of  the  respected  visitors, 
the  atmospheric  air  would  be  impregnated  with 
the  newly-invented  Schiinbrunn  flower  perfume. 

I  believe  that  not  in  India  itself  could  a  fete 
for  the  multitude  be  announced  in  more  pomp- 
ous fashion.  I  noticed  many  others  announced, 
as  "Nights  in  Paradise,"  "The  Dance  of  the 
Sylphs,"  &c.  Each  surpassed  the  other  in  high- 
flown  fancies.  The  chief  allurements  to  all  these 
places  are  dancing  and  good  music,  and  the 
proprietors  endeavour  on  such  occasions  to  pro- 
cure some  new  compositions  of  the  favourite 
composers,  Lanner,  Strauss,  or  Fahrbach,  com- 
posed expressly  for  that  evening.  This  music 
has  generally  some  very  striking  title.  A  new 
waltz  of  Strauss's  was  called  the  "Electric 
Spark,"  another  the  "Evening  Star,"  a  third 
"Tears  of  Joy."  Musical  soirees  and  "Harmo- 
nious pictures"  are  almost  always  united  with 
these  fetes,  and  how  far  the  composers  of  Vienna 
go  with  their  "harmony  painting"  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  specification  of  such  a  "  paint- 
ing" produced  when  the  archducal  conqueror 
of  Sa'ide  was  the  hero  of  the  day. 

''Storming  of  Saide  (a  new  musical  picture). 

"First  Part.   Approach  of  the  English  Fleet. 

"Second  Part.  Approach  of  the  Austrian 
Fleet. 

Third  Part.     Characteristics  of  the  Allies, 
and  the  Enemy. 

"  Fourth  Part.  Summons  to  surrender,  refusal, 
.disembarkation,  attack,  cannonading,  bombard- 
ment, storming  and  conflagration. 


"  Fifth  Part.  Joyful  demonstrations  and  thanks- 
g'>i:igs  of  the  Victors. 

"Six ill  Parf.  Celebration  of  Victory  and  tri- 
umphal march." 

No  parties  in  Vienna  are  so  n"rr"T'ou«  as  the 
musical  ones,  which  have  their  raniilicalif-iai 
from  the  highest  society  to  the  very  lowest. 
Strauss,  the  most  celebrated  concert  master, 
Lanner  the  most  original,  and  Fahrbach,  also 
well  known  to  fame,  are  the  leaders  and  demi- 
of  these  meetings,  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Vienna.  Like  the  Ruman  tribunes,  they 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  enlarge  and 
strengthen  their  party.  When  at  Sperle,  or  in 
the  public  gardens,  they  flourish  their  bows  in 
elegant  little  temples,  amidst  a  grove  of  orange 
trees,  rhododendrons,  and  other  plants,  and  exe- 
cute the  newest  and  most  effective  compositions 
with  their  perfectly  organized  bands,  (Strauss 
enrols  none  but  Bohemians,)  they  seem  in  a 
measure  tb,e  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  public. 
Before  them  stands  a  listening  throng,  with 
whom  they  are  constantly  coquetting,  nodding 
to  their  friends  in  tlie  midst  of  their  work,  and 
giving  them  a  friendly  smile  as  they  execute 
some  difficult  passage.  Every  distinguished  ef- 
fort is  rewarded  by  loud  applause,  and  new  or 
favourite  pieces  by  a  stormy  "  Da  Capo."  Even 
in  the  common  dancing-rooms,  the  music  is  so 
little  secondary,  that  the  dance  is  often  inter- 
rupted by  a  tumult  of  applause  for  the  musi- 
cians and  composers.  Even  at  the  f£tes  of  the 
Schwarzenbergs  and  Lichtensteitis,  a  certain 
familiar  understanding  with  the  favourite  mu- 
sicians may  be  observed,  which,  among  a  people 
less  enthusiastic  in  the  matter  of  dance-music, 
would  be  thought  out  of  place. 

Strauss  and  his  colleagues  are  always  on  the 
lookout  for  new  inventions  in  the  field  of  music. 
In  almost  every  season  they  produce  some  new 
clashing  or  clanging  instrument,  or  some  extra- 
ordinary manoeuvre  on  an  old  one.  Last  sum- 
mer, in  a  Pot  Pourri,  Strauss  made  all  his  vio- 
linists, violoncellists,  and  basses,  lift  up  their 
voices  and  sing  the  Rhine  song,  "Sie  sullen  ihn 
incht  habfn"  which,  with  the  basses  especially, 
had  a  very  comic  effect.  Lanner  enticed  the 
public  by  means  of  a  young  man,  who  sung  a 
duet  between  a  gentleman  and  a  lady,  in  which 
the  high  and  delicate  tones  of  the  woman  were 
as  accurately  imitated  as  the  depth  and  strength 
of  the  man's  voice.  No  musical  soiree  ended 
without  an  imitation  of  the  report  of  fireworks, 
wherein  the  rushing  course  of  the  rocket,  and 
the  sparkling  his*  of  the  wheels,  mingled  in 
and  died  away  with  the  musical  tones.  The 
next  day  then  you  are  sure  to  read  a  long  article 
in  one  of  the  journals  beginning  in  this  fashion: 
"Again  has  our  justly  esteemed,ourinexhaustible 
Strauss  (orLanneror  Fahrbach)  astonished  and 
enchanted  us  with  a  new  effort  of  his  admirable 
genius.  All  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
among  his  audience,"  &c. 

There  is  a  printing-office  in  Vienna,  the  sole 
employment  of  which  is  the  announcement  of 
these  fetes,  plays,  and  concerts,  nothing  else 
being  printed  there  but  placards.  The  pro- 
prietor of  this  establishment,  Mr.  Hirshfeld,  has 
many  people  in  his  service,  who  thoroughly 
understand  the  most  striking  way  of  announcing 
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such  matters  to  the  street  public,  by  the  judi- 
arrangement  of  the  alluring  words '-i'.il 
brillant,"   "Magic    illumination  .nted 

g,m:-  i;ed  this  print- 

y:here  the  i  I  in 

the  style  and  orthography  • 
&c.,  and  preparing  their  eloquent  productions 
for  the    p  monster  tyjies  are  all  of 

•w-ood;  the  effect  of  the  great  black  letters  upon 
sa  and  fancies  is  always  speculated 
on,  and  the  pictorial  announcements  of  estates 
for  sale  by  lottery,  when  all  the  letters  are  com- 
posed of  pictures  of  ca-tles  and  rural  virus. 
and  where  every  million  is  represented  en- 
twiaed  with  the  elegant  flowery  wreath-;  of 
hope,  arc  really  ;  ;ea  in  a  psychological 

as  in  a  xylographic  point  of  view.     The  un- 
usual wop  •  that  do  not  frequently  oc- 
cur, are  comp:.  u  may  require, 
single  letters,  but  the  celebrated  names, 
Strauss,  Lanncr,  im  Sperl, — Elysium,  Prater, — 
•n  Tear,  &c.,  are  cut  out  of  single  blocks, 
and  many  duplicates  are  always  kept  ready  for 
H            M's.     It   is   the   same  with   the 
standing  phrases,  such  as  "Splendid  Illumina- 
tions," "Dancing  Soiree,"  &c.     Whoever  has 
arrived  at  the  honours  of  stereotype  in  Hirsh- 
feld's  printing-oiiice,  may  deem  himself  a  cele- 
brated man  within  the  walls  of  Vienna. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  although  natural 
enough,  that  even  these  kind  of  announcements 
and  posting-bills,  on  which  the  most  innocent 
things  in  the  world  are  made  known  to  the 
public,  are  subject  to  the  censorship,  in  fact  to 
a  double  censorship;  firstly,  to  the  supreme 
censorial  authorities  who  bestow  the  "Impri- 
matur," and  secondly,  to  the  subordinate  police 
authorities,  who  make  any  emendations  held 
necessary  according  to  circumstances  and  lo- 
caliti 

"They  play  them  a  trick  for  all  that  some- 
times," said  my  bill-sticker,  whom  I  encoun- 
tered in  the  night  as  before  mentionrd.  "Lately 
there  was  a  ball  at  Sperl,  where  they  d  . 
till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  although  they 
announced  on  their  bill  that  it  was  to  end  after 
midnight;  and  when  they  were  called  to  account 
by  the  police,  they  said  that  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  was  after  midnight." 

A  Mr.  von  A',  has  farmed  from  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  annual  sum  of  five  thousand 
llorins,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  poMing  b'lls 
about  the  town,  and  lie  has  the  right  01 
pending,  on  gates  and  public  buildings,  great 
woo'li-n  frames,  on  which*bills  are  pasted.  If 
he  find,  elsewhere,  a  suitable  place  for  such 
•  things,  the  city  authorities  give  him  pewnissinn 
to  make  use  of  it  By  Christmas  presents  to 
the  upper  servants,  he  also  procures  leave 
Irom  the  owners  of  houses  to  make  use  of  their 
walls. 


THE  PROJECTED  NEW  QUARTER. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  I  saw  in 
Vienna  was  the  beautifully 
model  of  the  projected  improvements  a 
tions  to  the  inner  part  of  the  city;  five  of  the 
most  considerable  bankers  in    the  city. 
Pouthon,  Eskeles,  Maier,  and  Corth,  have  united 


'•'i-  the  plan  and  execution.  This  plan  is — in 
Europe  at  ' 

raiinot  but  wish  it 

success,  and  linger  a  little  in  the  :tion 

;,ich  has  for  its  object  so 
cons::  ion  of  the  city. 

,[>s  in  no  city  of  Germany  does  there 

so  peculiar  a  relation  between  the  city 
properly  so  called, and  its  suburbs,  as  in  Vienna. 
Four-fuths  of  the  population  of  Vienna  live  in 
the  suburbs,  «.Vc.  Prague,  the  city  which  offers 
the  most  direct  contrast  in  this  respect,  is  almost 
wholly  city.  The  reason  is  that  Vienna,  not- 
withstanding its  antiquity,  attained  at  a  later 
period  the  dignity  of  being  a  sovereign's  resi- 
dence than  Prague.  In  the  twelfth  century  Vi- 
enna occupied  only  the  fifth  part  of  the  present 

if  the  city;  and  only  a  fortieth  of  the  v,  i. 
space,  including  the  .suburbs;  at  that  time  Prague 
had  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  present  circumfer- 
ence.    It  is  only  within   the.  hist  two  hundred 

.  since  tin-  ;'idolph  the  Second, 

whose  general  residence  was  Prague,  that  the 
Emperors  have  resided  constantly  in  Vienna. 
From  that  period  the  extensive  suburbs  have 
grown  around  the  heart  of  the  capital,  and  hence 
the  contrast  between  the  commodiousness  and 
regularity  of  plan  in  the  former,  and  the  extra- 
vagant maxe  of  building  within  the  walls  of  the 
eity.  Th'  streets  are  narrow,  the  houses  six, 
seven,  and  eight  stories  high,  and  buildings, 
who--  <ic>ii;;i,iN  ;i  v:ieat  public  square 

for  their  display,  are  stuck  into  narrow  ai: 
and  lost  in  a  forest  of  houses.  In  many  of  the 
streets  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  a  trottoir 
half  an  ell  in  breadth,  the  carriages  are  often 
compelled  to  drive  so  sharply  against  the  walls 
and  windows  of  the  houses,  that  it  is  an  ordi- 
nary manoeuvre  of  the  pedestrians  of  Vienna,  to 
save  i  -  from  a  crush  by  leaping  on  the 

steps  of  the  vehicle.  Carriages  are  sometimes 
to  be  seen  with  pedestrians  clur/ing  to  it  before 
and  behind,  and  full  often  may  thev  have  occa- 
sion to  thank  heaven  for  having  found  a  house- 
door  open  in  time  •>)'  need.  The  numerous 
thoroughfares,  or  Durchh&tuer,  through  private 
houses  and  courtyards,  to  which  the  public  has 
a  conventional  ri-Ju  of  way,  are  of  no  small 

•e  to  pedestrians.  The  whole  city  is  pierced 
through  and  through  with  them,  like  an  anthill, 
and  tliose  who  have  the  clue  of  this  labyrinth, 

run  a  considerable  distance  under  shelter, 
and  avoid  the  dangen  of  the  carriages  alt 
(her.     In  no  other  city  of  <  •  is  there  so 

great  or  so  uninterrupted  a  stream  of  vehicles; 
•es  are,  in  consequence,  particu- 
larly protected  aeainst  this  dangerous  flood.  All 
of  them  in  the  heart  of  the  city  have  large  stones 

d  slantingly,  armed  with  an  iron  cap  and 

.  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  and  the  ex- 
treme smoothness  which  these  coats  of  mail 
usually  display,  shows  how  often  carriages  must 
have  ground  against  them.  The  unlucky  pe- 
destrian is  provided  with  no  such  defence,  and 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  more  peoplfe  have 
their  limbs  crushed  by  chariot  wheels  in  Vienna 
or  in  1! 

All  these  evils  have  of  late  become  more  pal- 
pable with  the  growth  of  the  suburbs,  all  of 
which  naturally  have  their  rendezvous  in  the 
centre  of  the  city;  not  only  have  the  people  of 
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rank  who  live  in  summer  without  the  lines, 
their  winter  palaces  within,  hut  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  although  their  dweiling- 
may  be  without  in  the  suburbs,  must 
have  their  shops,  warehouses,  ami 
calities  in  the  city  itself;  and  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  for  one  reason  or  other,  desire  to 
-  a  little  pied  a  terrc  there.  Shut  up  in 
its  narrow  middle-age  armour  of  bastions,  walls, 
and  ditches,  the  city  cannot  extend  itself  as  the 
suburbs  have  done,  which  have  stretched  fur- 
ther and  further  into  the  level  country,  and 
swallowed  up  village  after  village  in  an  ava- 
lanche of  houses.  As  in  all  other  cities  of  Ger- 
many, the  old  wrynecked,  crooked  streets  of 
Vienna  have  been  patched  and  polished,  the 
passage  houses  have  been  increased  in  number 
wherever  it  was  possible;  some  building-;  that 
were  especially  in  the  way  have  been  bought  at 
a  high  price  and  pulled  down,  all  projections 
and  excrescences  have  been  pared  away,  and 
the  pavement  laid  down  is  as  good  as  can  be 
washed.  But  in  an  old  city  like  this,  where  the 
houses  stand  like  rocks,  and  the  streets  run 
through  them  like  gullies  and  mountain  passes, 
improvement  is  no  easy  matter,  and  all  efforts 
of  the  kind  lag  far  behind  the  wants  of  the  in- 
creasing population.  The  grand  diiiiculty  is 
the  fortification  of  the  inner  city.  This  neces- 
sitates a  breadth  of  space  not  less  than  from 
three  to  four  hundred  fathoms  (the  Glacis)  be- 
tween the  wall  and  the  suburbs.  If  the  works 
could  be  done  away  with  altogether,  and  the 
glacis  built  over,  the  city  and  the  suburbs  would 
form  one  handsome  and  commodious  whole. 
The  advantage  would  be  immense  for  the  inha- 
bitants, for  a  very  easy  calculation  will  show, 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  fortification 
them  millions  yearly,  directly  and  indirectly. 
Living  would  be  incalculably  cheaper,  and  great 
sums  would  be  saved  iu  conveyances  and  other 
matters  therewith  connected;  they  would  live  in 
"  andsomer  houses,  and  traffic  and  population 
ould  increase  from  all  these  causes. 
However,  from  political  motives,  the  govern- 
ent  cannot  resolve  upon  giving  up  the 

.  although  we  have  abundance  of  unfor- 
ified  capitals,  and  many  are  of  opinion,  that  in 
case  of  a  war,  those  of  Vienna  would  be  of  little 
service.  The  part  of  the  glacis  between  the 
Scotch  gate  and  the  Danube  channel,  is  particu- 
larly broad,  and  on  this  circumstance  the  asso- 
ciation of  bankers  have  founded  their  grand 
plan  for  the  extension  of  the  inner  city.  They 
propose  to  destroy  the  old  fortifications  in  this 
part,  erect  new  ones  beyond,  and  thus  gain  a 
free  space  for  new  buildings  of  not  less  than 
eighty  thousand  square  fathoms.  They  have 
offered  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  old  fortifica- 
ions  at  their  own  expense,  and  have  had  a  plan 
drawn  up  by  the  architect  Forster,  according  to 
which  the  new  quarter  of  the  city  may  be  most 
commodiouslv  united  to  the  old  ones.  The 
public  buildings,  the  churches,  theatres,  foun- 
tains, monuments,  gates,  &c.,  which  the  new 
quarter  will  require,  these  gentlemen  will  also 
erect  at  their  own  expense,  and  give  compensa- 
tion for  the  lost  ground  of  the  glacis,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  sites  for  private  houses  shall  be 
sold  for  their  advantage.  As  before  said,  they 
have  caused  the  plan,  in  all  its  details,  to  be 


executed  in  wood,  and  exhibited  to  the  public. 
The  old  d;'.rk  misshapen  Vienna,  in  w>. 
securities  so  r.riny  a  fair  pearl  is    lost,  would 
thereby  gain  a  blight  regular  magnificent  ap- 
pendix, whose  equal  nr .  i  vain. 

A  large  open  place  with  monuments  to  the 
icis,  and  the  first  statesmen  of  his 
time,  and  a  church  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  pro- 
posed as  the  centre  of  the  new  quarter.  A 
splendid  range  of  dwelling-houses,  built  in  dif- 
Terent  styles,  to  avoid  a  disagreeable  monotony, 
is  to  form  a  quay  along  the  Danube,  an  orna- 
ment which  at  present  is  altogether  wanting  in 
Vienna;  and  those  public  buildings  now  in  the 
worst  condition,  the  Exchange,  the  Post-oi;ice, 
a  theatre,  with  two  supplementary  buildings  in- 
tended for  institutions  for  the  arts,  and  an  ex- 
tensive bazaar,  are  projected  on  a  very  grand 
scale.  On  the  river  they  propose  to  form  docks 
with  large  warehouses;  and  four  new  bridges, 
to  correspond  with  streets  already  exist ; 
to  unite  the  old  city  with  the  new.  The  pro- 
jected new  streets  are  to  continue  the  old  ones 
and  j-'.'t  maintain  a  symmetry  with  each  other. 

Thi-;  model  has  been  exhibited  to  the  emperor 
and  the  archdukes,  and  admired  by  them,  and 
therefore  hopes  are  entertained  that  permission 
will  be  given  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

The  chief  subject  of  hesitation  is  again  the 
fortifications;  in  removing  a  part,  it  is  feared 
the  whole  may  be  endangered.  Might  not  the 
invention  of  the  archduke  Maximilian,  in  the 
Towers  of  Linz,  help  them  out  of  the  difficult}'-. 
The  whole  city,  suburbs  included,  might  be 
girdled  with  them,  and  thus  the  whole  brought 
within  a  circle  of  fortifications.  With  respect 
to  the  glacis  itself,  full  of  monotonous  avenues 
(>f  sickly  trees,  dusty  spaces,  and  swampy 
.ditches,  there  would  be  little  loss.  It  is  too  large 
to  be  laid  out  as  a  garden,  as  has  been  done  in 
some  cities.  But  smaller  and  more  modest 
spaces  might  be  left  free  to  be  employed  for 
this  purpose. 


THE  QFARTER  OF  THE  NOBILITY,  AND 
•  THAT  OF  THE  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  most  animated  parts  of  Vienna  lie  round 
Stephen's  Place,  the  Graben,  and  the  High  Mar- 
ket; the  quietest  parts  are  the  "  Burg"  from  the 
Place  of  the  Minorites,  the  Herrengasse,  Tein- 
falt  Street,  the  back  and  front  Schenkengasse, 
&c.  "  Our  great  people  live  here,"  said  a  Vienna 
man  to  me,  *'  and  here  it  is  still,  still  as  a  mouse." 
There  is  not  a  shop  in  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
no  busy  hum  of  traffic.  It  rains  jolts  and  thrusts 
in  the  other  streets,  and  one  is  put  to.it  to  keep 
from  under  the  coach-wheels  and  horses'  hoofs. 
It  swarms  there  with  Croats,  Slavonians,  Ser- 
vians, Germans,  and  God  knows  what  nation 
besides,  while  nothing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  aris- 
tocratic quarter  but  silent  pajaces,  before  whose 
doors  liveried  lackeys  are  lounging  as  if  they 
were  masters  not  only  of  the  houses  but  of  the 
whole  street.  In  this  silent  quarter — the  Tein 
quarter — are  the  palaces  of  the  Lichtenstems, 
Stahrembergs,  Harrachs,  Festetics,  Colloredos, 
Esterhazys,  Trautmansdorfs,  and  SchOnborns. 
Antique  escutcheons  are  displayed  before  the 
houses,  dating  from.  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  or 
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Charlemagne,  and  the  golden  fleece  gleams  from 
the  roofs.  If  the  little  sons  of  these  grandees 
clamber  over  the  roofs  like  the  boys  in  other 
towns,  they  may  gather  all  manner  of  aristo- 
cratic  reminiscences  among  the  chimney-pots. 
Here  also  stand  the  proud  edifices  of  the  Hun- 
garian and  Transyh'anian  Chanceries,  the 
States  Hou-e,  the  Court  and  State  Chancery, 
the  Bank,  and  several  of  the  superior  tribunals. 
The  whole  space  occupied  by  buildings  so  im- 
portant to  the  empire  is  not  more  than  two' 
hundred  fathoms  in  length  and  breadth;  there 
is  more  than  one  public  square  of  that  size  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  in  no  other  European  kingdom  is  the  great 
nobility  so  narrowly  lodged.  There,  are,  never- 
theless, buildings  here  stately  enough,  if  duly 
scattered,  to  adorn  a  whole  capital.  Not  far 
from  the  Tein  quarter,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Jews'  Place,  is  another  where  the  manufac- 
turers congregate.  Instead  of  armorial  bearings 
before  the  houses,  we  see  the  firms  of  cotton 
and  silk  manufacturers,  warehouses  for  cloths, 
shawls,  woollen  fabrics,  Fischamenter  cotton 
yarn,  white  and  coloured  knitting-cotton,  silks, 
stuffs,  &c.  These  are  only  the  warehouses  from 
which  goods  are  sold  wholesale  to  the  mer- 
chants; the  retail  dealers  are  to  be  found  else- 
where, and  ihe  manufactories  are  in  the  suburbs. 
There,  especially  in  the  western  part, — there  are 
win ile  quarters  of  them,  all  of  recent  date.  In 
times  of  yore  Vienna  was  a  Roman  encamp- 
ment, then  the  little  capital  of  the  Austrian 
dukes,  among  hundreds  of  others  a  German  im- 
perial city;  and  although  as  the  imperial  resi- 
dence it  became  the  centre  of  commerce  for  the 
empire,  it  is  but  very  lately  that  it  has  been  the 
chief  seat  of  manufactories,  whose  articles  of 
taste  are  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  Austrian 
and  a  great  part  of  the  non-Austrian  world. 

Gumpendorf,  Laimgrube,  and  Mariahilf,  are 
the  suburbs  in  which  nearly  the  whole  popula- 
tion is  employed  in  manufactories.  This  is  the ' 
case  likewise  in  the  villages  of  Funfliaus,  Sech- 
shaus,  and  others.  Here  the  simple  and  uniform 
dwellings  of  the  weavers  and  spinners  are  seen 
by  hundreds,  and  on  entering  from  the  Tein 
quarter,  we  seem  to  be  entering  another  world. 
The  raw  cotton  comes  here  frurn  two  direr' 
from  Egypt  over  Trieste,  and  from  Anvricaand 
the  West  Indies  over  Hamburg.  The  yarn 
dealers,  spinir  i  ,  and  printers,  all  live 

near  each  other,  and  the  merchandise  p  ; 
from  :•  to  neigh!).. ur,  or  from  qui 

to  quarter,  till  it  reaches  the  hands  of  th.-  m'-r- 
chants  an  TS.  SSome  of  the  manufac- 

turers h:ivo  also  c -.tali!:  h:n.-ji!s  in  Ijnh'-mia, 
whe,-  .  i"  lower,  a1'  nave  the.n 

on  the  s.-jcon  frontier;  but  these  are  merely  for 
show,  little  work  beh,^  i!  .  though  a 

great  d  -a! 

frontier      The  English  can  furnish  yarn  ;; 
man1  of  \  ienna  che  iper  iiia:i  these 

can  buy  it  i'min   tln-ir  own  Sjiiaaers  in  the  sub- 
urbs.    Th-  l;Ut.:r  enjoy,  therefore,  a  protection 
in  a  fifteen  per  cent,  duty,  win'-h.  1; 
c  msideraMy  \t  .     i 

quence  of  this  pr.  in-.tioii,  rs  of 

Vienna  A  >  not  desire,  because,  without  it,  they 
could  purchase  the  E  j^li-h  yarn  more  cheaply, 
they  are  constantly  at  feud  with  their  neighbours 


the  spinners.  Both  have  their  meetings  and 
unions  for  the  protection  of  their  separate  inte- 
p-sts,  and  both  seek  to  make  good  their  ca'i-e 
with  the  authorities.  The  weavers  hav 
failed  in  their  machinations  against  the  protect- 
ive duty;  the  spinners,  nevertheless,  entertain 
ff-ars  for  its  duration;  without  it,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  make  head  against  the  English.  Be 
they  as  diligent  as  they  will,  and  let  their  ma- 
chines b  veil  constructed,  the  spinners 
of  Manchester,  at  Ihe  fountain-head  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  would  still  possess  advan- 
'•  great  to  be  competed  with  bv  those  of 
Vienna,  though  with  the  best  will  in  the  world. 
To  mention  one  only:  the  Manchester  spinners 
have  a  railroad  to  Liverpool,  which  enables 
them  to  purchase  the  cotton  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties, as  they  may  want  it.  They  may  use  it  up 
to-day  to  the  last  thread,  and  send  to-morrow  to 
Liverpool  Cor  a  new  supply.  It  is,  therefore, 
easy  to  follow  every  variation  of  price,  buy 
small  quantities  when  it  is  dear,  and  larger 
when  it  is  cheap;  whereas  the  spinners  of  Vi- 
enna, whether  they  will  or  not,  must  take  large 
quantities  at  any  price,  lest  their  work  should 
come  altogether  to  a  stand-still.  The  great 
speculators  of  England,  also,  have  no  existence 
in  Vienna.  These  speculators  make  constant 
purchases  of  yarn,  because  the  channels  of  the 
world  are  open  to  them,  and  they  are,  conse- 
quently, always  sure  of  a  market  for  their  wares. 
na,  they  spin  almost  exclusively  for  the 
Austrian  monarchy.  There  is  no  intermediate 
purchaser  between  the  weaver  and  the  spinner, 
and  the  former  will  buy  no  more  than  he  has 
an  immediate  occasion  for. 

The  advantages  which  the  English  manufac- 
turers have  over  those  of  Vienna,  and  indeed 
over  those  of  the  whole  world,  the  manufactu- 
re^ of  Vienna  have  again  overthe  other  manu- 
facturers of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  In  Vienna, 
they  have  the  best  information  of  what  is  wanted 
by  the  Slavonians,  Croats,  Poles,  Transylva- 
nians,  and  from  Vienna  their  wants  and  tastes 
are  supplied.  The  old-fashioned  gold  stoi 
for  the  Upper  Austrian  caps  are  manufactured 
in  Vienna,  so  are  the  sjlver  buttons  in  use, 
throughout  Hungary,  and  the  black  silk  hand- 
is,  with  p-d  borders,  which  the  Magyar 
shepherds  twist  nund  their  throats.  It  is  the 
same  with  hundreds  of  other  articles.  Being 
also  the  headquarters  of  fashion,  Vienna  not 
only  supplies  these  people  wilh  what  they  want, 
but  with  what  they  ouirht  to  want.  Vienna 
•  \-ercise  their  inuu- 

)l  oiilvalonsr  the  whole  conr-e  ol'ih,-  Da- 
nube to  the  Blaek  »a,  but  even  in  Poland  and 
.  extending  even  in  some  instances  into 
the  Turkish  terrilorv. 

10  understand  these  things  do,  in- 

,-\  productions  will  not 

l»-ir  a  I'.mination.     "They  are 

.fd   with    London    and   Paris.     "Kvery 

thing  h  her.    We  of 

,  !  tickle,  but  our  ta'-te  is 

.'id  we  look  more  to  graceful  forms  than 

solid    qiu>'itv."      Comparing   them    with    what 

L on. Ion  ?nd   Paris  can   produce,  this   may  be 

;t  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  the  Baltic  to 

the  Adriatic,  no  city  would  be  found  east  of  it 
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which  could  compare  with  Vienna  in  the  quali- 
ty, taste,  or  low  price  of  its  manufactures.  Their 
low  price  has  often  procured  ihem  a  sale  not 
only  throughout  Germany,  bul  even  in  America. 
They  make,  for  instance,  ornamental  clocks,  of 
an  elegance  of  which  no  drawing-mom  need 
be  ashamed,  for  eight  and  nine  florins  each,  and 
shawls  for  ten  and  twelve. 

The  shawl  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable;  more  so,  indeed,  than  any  other  in 
middle  or  eastern  Europe.  The  low  p 
the  shawls  has  produced  a  great  demand  for 
them  in  Turkey.  A  shawl  manufacturer,  \vliose 
word  I  have  no  reason  to  mistrust,  thought  there 
could  not  be  less  than  four  thousand  per.M.»is 
employed  in  Vienna  on  those  articles;  and  this 
fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  ri-.e  of  this 
branch  of  manufacture  dates  only  from  the  year 
1812. 


THE  SHOPS  OF  VIENNA. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  give  a  very  detailed 
account  of  the  shops  of  Vienna  and  all  there- 
with connected;  but  I  must  intreat  the  reader 
to  accompany  me  into  some,  which  afford  abun- 
dant means  for  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with 
Vienna  life,  and  furnish  better  pictures  of  it 
than  do  the  columns  of  the  Al/geme/nc  Zdt'.mg. 
Of  the  shops  for  silks  and  fail  <>ne  are 

at  present  in  higher  feather  than  the  "  Laurel* 
Wreath,"  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  visit,  were  it  only 
for  the  profusion  of  the  stuffs  of  all  kinds  dis- 
played there.  Before  the  "Laurel  Wreath"  ruse 
to  fame,  "  L'Amour"  was  the  repository  honour- 
ed with  the  patronage  of  the  fashionable  world, 
for  it  must  be  observed  that  all  the  shops  of 
Vienna  have  their  signs,  by  which  they  are  much 
better  known  than  by  the  names  of  their  pro- 
prietors. "  L'Amour,"  however,  has  quitted  the 
field,  and  retired  to  a  fine  garden  and  villa  in 
iirbs.  In  good  time,  the  ••  Laurel  Wreath" 
will  likewise  withdraw  to  repose  upon  its  own 
glories;  for  in  Vienna  no  one  pursues  tlr 
pation  long  before  he  finds  himself  enabled  to 
take  his  place  among  the  •'  rentiers,"  and,  in 
leisure  and  retirement,  to  exchange  his  shop  for 
a  palace. 

Formerly,  Augsburg  was  the  German  city 
most  renowned  for  its  silver  chased  work;  now 
it  is  Vienna.  The  greatest  establishment  of  the 
kind  is  that  oi  Mayerhofer  and  Klinkoschj  at 
the  corner  of  the  Kohl-market.  Their  manu- 
factory is  in  the  suburbs,  and  well  deserves  a 
particular  description.  The  greater  part  of  the 
plate,  to  be  transmitted  as  heirlooms  in  the  noble 
families  of  Austria,  is  made  there;  hence  a  long 
series  of  their  coats  of  arms,  which  must  be 
stamped  on  every  separate  piece,  is  preM-rvei!. 
A  large  service  of  plate  for  Mehemet  A!i  was 
lately  bespoken  at  this  house.  The  number  of 
great  families  resident  in  Vienna  renders  it  no 
matter  of  wonder  that  the  number  of  en 
and  medalists  should  be  great  likewise,  or  that 
the  art  of  engraving  and  composing  heraldic 
shields  should  be  industriously  pursued.  "It  is 
only  at  Vienna,"  said  one  of  these  artists  to  me, 
"that  the  real  true  spirit  of  heraldry  is  to  be 
found.  We  do  not  even  admit  a  coat  pricked 
elsewhere  to  be  correct."  There  is  not  only  a 


constant  manufacture  of  new  coats  of  arms  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  persons  who  are 
daily  elevated  from  the  public  offices  to  be  found- 
ers of  noble  families,  but  a  never-ceasing  demand 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  old  time-honoured 
shields  in  steel,  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones. 
On  all  sides  we  find  hands,  and  sometimes  fair 
pnes,  employed  on  these  hieroglyphics  of  he- 
raldry. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Dutch  have  car- 
ried on  many  a  war  about  nothing  but  pepper- 
corns, that  the  whole.  Anglo-Chinese  quarrel 
turns  on  a  few  chests  of  opium,  and  that  tallow, 
tar,  and  train  oil,  are  not  among  the  least  of 

-  interests,  and  have  often  been  objects 
of  attention  to  emperors  and  their  ministers, I 
shall  not  be  reproached  with  an  undue  attention 
to  tiiiles,  if  I  enter  a  shop  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary elegance,  for  the  sale  of  stearine  candles, 
on  the  Kohl-market.  Out  of  the  white  and  deii- 

<s  of  stearine,  they  had  formed  a  cavern 
full  of  stalactites,  wherein  was  lodged  a  stearine 
ice  bear.  The  candles  were  put  up  in  trophies, 
like  the  weapons  in  an  arsenal,  and  here  and 
there,  piled  into  columns,  whose  capitals  were 
crowned  with  tlowerpots;  indeed,  the  whi> 
was  adorned  with  flowers.  By  the  invention  of 
stearine.  tallow  may  be  said  to  have  been  enno- 
bled, and  thus  rendered  admissible  to  the  most 
Mshed  drawing-rooms.  In  Vienna,  it  has 
obtained  admission  at  court;  church  tapers  are 

iiied  of  it,  although  it  is  still  a  subject  of 

ion  among  the  high  church  authorities, 
whether  it  may  he  admissible,  instead  of  wax, 
in  places  of  worship.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
some  of  the  bishops  have  prohibited  it.  In  the 
Greek  church  it  will  certainly  never  find  a 
place;  there  the  ancient,  noble  labour  of  the  bee 
will  be  always  held  in  honour. 

One  of  the  later  established  shops  of  Vienna 
is  the  repository  for  bronze  wares,  kept  by  an 
Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Morton,  of  which 

e  now  branch  establishments  in  Milan, 
Prague,  Peslh,  and  olher  capitals  of  the  empire. 
The  handsomest  thing  I  saw  there  was  a  bronze 
aviary  of  slender  gilded  wires,  entwined  with 
exquiMteiy  wrought  flowers  in  wreaths.  The 
first  cage  of  this  kind  was  brought  from  Paris, 
for  the  empress  mother;  seventeen  have  been 
since  made,  ten  of  which  were  destined  for  Con- 
stantinople. As  I  left  the  bronze  shop,  I  was 
of  a  little  scene,  alike  honourable  for 
human  and  the  feathered  animals  who  figured 
in  it.  A  couple  of  young  sparrows,  making 
their  first  essay  in  flying  with  their  parents  over 
the  roofs  of  the  capital,  had  fallen  exhausted 
into  the  street,  where  they  were  nicked  up  and 
carried  oft' by  a  boy,  in  whose  hand  they  fluttered 
and  chirped  most  pitifully.  The  parent  birds 
followed,  uttering  most  sorrowful  cries,  flu  tiering 
against  the  walls,  perching  on  signs  of  the  shops, 
and  venturing  even  into  the  turmoil  of  the 
street.  I  begged  the  lad  to  let  the  young  ones 
go,  and  as  the.  cries  of  the  old  ones  had  already 
excited  his  compassion,  he  did  so,  but  the  crea- 
tures ilyir.'/  awkwardly  against  the  walls,  fell  a 
.-:ec(!i((  time  into  the  street,  and  were  again 
picked  up.  "  Give  them  to  me,  for  my  children, 
give  them  to  me,"  cried  some  women;  but  the 
remonstrances  of  the  feathered  parents  were  so 
pitiful,  that  in  the  end  the  whole  assembled 
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crowd  (all  of  the  lowest  class)  raised  a  general 
shout  of  ••  .V>.  mi,  let  i; 
.''     There 

il  louder  than  :IM    , 
ral  ti;n  the  air, 

,    At  last  a  • 

procured,  ;;11   k'lit  a  hand  to  r,: 
small  house,  and  hold  it  fast  while 
mounted  it,  and  placed   the   little   animals    in 
safety  •. 

immediately,  and  the  whole  family  took  wing, 
amid  the  general  acclamations  of  the  multitude; 
even  a  •  " GlacefrtLnzeT'  (pdih  nunlren} 

ill  at  a  little  distance,  and  eyed  the  scene 
smilingly  through  lhe>. 

made  in  large  quantities 
in  Vii-iina  are  tlieairieal  decorations,  wli 
it  furnishes  all  the  stationary  and  locomotive 

-  of  the   Austria^  .Many  shops 

-  lo  the  sail 

kind,  partictilarlv  diadems,  and  jewelled  finery 
for   the    i;ueens    and   juineesses  of   the  mimic 
scene.    Great  numbers  of   these  diade; 
made  by  ihe  goldsmiths  of  Vienna.    They  make 

a  peculiar  com ;•  Lead,  tin,  and 

bismuth,  called  "stage  composition.''  It  has  so 
good  an  effect,  that  at  a  little  distance  the  de- 
ception is  complete.  The  small  cut  sides  of  the 
are  not  raised,  but  put  together  in  a  con- 
cave form;  when  the  light  plays  on  them,  they 
have  all  the  appearance  of  precious  stones. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  people  of 
Hamburg  have  learnt  only  within  the  last 
fifteen  years  how  to  bind  a  ledger.  Before  that 
time  the  great  folios  «  .  ally  sent  for 

from  England    The  pe  :ina  have  not 

yet  mastered  this  apparently  simple  art,  for 
Girardet,  the  most  considerable  huoiJiindiT  in 
the  city,  who  employ,-,  thiriy-six  journeymen, 
maintains  aiming  them  three  fvr/lish" 
all  the  solid  and  difficult  work,  and  nine  French- 
men for  ihat  requiring  delicate  handling  and 
e  people  understand  their  work 
thoroughly,  and  what  tl;  nirab!y  well 

done.  They  work  apart  from  the  German  work- 
men, in  order  to  preserve  the  mystery  of  their 
craft.  There  are  many  kinds  of  leather  used 
for  this  purpose,  which  are  not  to  be  had  in 
Germany,  so  that  he  tool.-; 

and  the  workmen  must  be  had  from  Fiance  and 

!.        -\0tlll! 

and  solidity  of  ' 

their  variety  is  quite  as  admirable.     Every  two 
there  is  a  gen<  r.il  clearance  ol'oid  forms 
and  patterns,  t.>  make  way 

The  la  ,t  visit  in  my  tour  of  shops  was  to  one 
whose  con. i  ,  ,  e  of  a  nature  not  usually 

made)   •  .ftrallic  in  Vienna. — 1;< 

and  parrots.  Th"  master  of  the  shop  told  me 
that  tlr  ier  of  that  year  had  Ucen  par- 

ticularly inju  i  uikevs 

to   ill  •  ;il    seven  hundred 

.    all   havii;  4hs,   of 

which  i  ' 

still  co'  .nished  at  HI 

larity  o  d  to  a  Iiurnan  cough.     I  saw 

here  a  ninu;  v.  Inch  I 

understood  to  be  the  private  - 
rots.     In  the  evening  their  teachers  shut  them 
up  in  these  prisons,  and  then  give  them  their 


If  the  ca?es  are  not  covered,  their  CU- 
ra  busy  themselves  with 

other  olivets, and  if  they  con!  Mother, 

•uld   e. inverse    in    their  wild  A:; 

•re  a  parrot  acquires  a. 
. 

:i  old  women,  of  whom  they  learn 
ma  jargon.     The  majority  had 
to  scream  out  "  Vivat  I'Vrdiiiandus  Pri; 


RAILROADS. 

It  has  often  been  matter  of  complaint,  that  the 

city  of  Vienna  has  not  a  more  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  many  rail  and  water  roads 
radiant!-.:  from  it.  The  's  by  the 

steamboats  complain  when  they  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  leave  their  i  after 
midnight,  if  they  wish  to  set  o!T  at  five  in  the 
morning,  and  those  by  the  railroads  grumble 
equally  at  having  to  travel  through  the  whole 
tber  with  its  suburbs  and  the  villages 
beyond,  before  they  can  consign  themselves  to 
the  energetic  guidance  of  the  locomotive.  The 
i!  and  steamboat  stations  lie  two  or 
three  leagues  apart,  and  some  of  them  at  that 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  An  in- 
credible number  of  h  ;  iages  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  transporting  passe.". '_'(%rs  to 
the  several  points.  The  D  '  HIS 
of  the  Vienna-ltaab  railroad  lies  at  the  extreme 
outer  line  of  the  city.  The  position  is  so  lofty, 
that  they  might  have  continued  the  road  to  the 
very  <  ie  city  without  being  in  the  way 
of  the  smoke  of  a  single  chimney.  The  termi- 
nus in  that  case  would  have  reached  about  half 
way  up  to  the  summit  of  Stephen's  Tower. 

Before   rai:  •  nted,  many  of  the 

beautiful  environs  of  Vienna  were  a  forbidden 
paradise  to  its  citizens.  Those  who  had  no 
other  means  of  conve  iand 

than  what  nature  provided,  never  reached  lla- 
den,  Stoekerau,  or  any  such  distant  point,  from 
one  year'-  ilier,  or  perhaps  not  in  the 

ves.    Within  tin  ears 

the  railroads  have  given  them  a  key  to  these 

anch 

of  road  the  nc\\  Vienna  announce  the 

have  suited  some  of 

Cap;  .  ne\\  and.  most  cap- 

tivat.  •,  Brie!,  lleleu- 

entlr  ig  put  forth  to  entice  people  by 

thousa:vl>  to  the  railroad. 

The  railroads  have  wrought  a  change  in  the 
who!-  /hole 

a  of  out-door  pleasures.  The  3'raler  and 
the  Augarten  are  lost, and  comparatively  empty 
now,  whe:  •  >i  be  car- 

away with  so  much  ea-e  to  a  distance  of 
or  six   (German)  miles.     The  Prater  had 
made  the  most  extraordinary  promises;  it  had 
•;!ic"d  a  "Bacchus  Jjestival,"  to  end  with  a 
faithful  rep  D  of  the  eruption  of  three 

.  lo  I1. i.     'J'lr  re  to 

vie  with  each  other  in  th  •  T  of  their 

llain  d  forth  smoke  enough  to  darken 

the  heavens.     l'<  had  also  been  made 

arc  I)  rock. 

rfheiess,  the  Prater  was  doomed  to  be  de- 
serted that  evening,  and  the  visitors  were  throng- 
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ins  to  the  railroads.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
vitations for  more  distant  places  of  pleasurable 
resort  were  not  less  alluring.  At  Modling, 
Strauss  promised  his  newly-composed  dances, 
"Country  Delight,"  "Railroad  Galopade,"  the 
"Naiads,"  &c.;  and  Lanner  announced  his  mu- 
sical conversazione,  his  "Eccentric,"  his  "Re- 
flex from  the  World  of  Harmony,"  to  be  given 
at  Liesing.  In  Baden  all  sorts  of  "  V,, 
were  to  take  place.  There  was  to  be  the 
"Dance  for  the  Hat,"  a  Milan  dance,  in  which 
the  ladies  dance  through  a  gate,  and  she  whose 
transit  falls  in  with  a  certain  given  signal  obtains 
a  hat  by  way  of  a  prize.  In  the  various  "Arenas" 
(garden  theatres),  "The  Bohemian  Girls  in  Uni- 
form," the  "Elopement,  from  the  Masked  Ball," 
"The  Maiden,  from  Fairy  Land,"  and  other  at- 
tractive pieces,  were  advertised. 

Around  the  last  coach  setting  off  for  the  Vi- 
enna-Raab  railroad  the  people  were  thronging 
and  steaming.  "  Pray,  gentlemen,  let  the  ladies 
go  first,"  cried  some  voices  in  the  crowd.  "  Yes, 
yes,  the  ladies  first,  the  ladies  first,  they  all  say, 
and  here  am  I  shoved  back  again,"  cried  a  wo- 
man who  had  been  pushed  back  from  one  of  the 
carriages.  She  was  launching  in  her  despair 
into  a  high  strain  of  eloquence  when  we  invited 
her  into  our  hackney-coach,  and  recognised  in 
her,  in  spite  of  her  shining  kid-gloves,  a  Vienna 
cook.  The  cooks  generally  wear  short  sleeves, 
between  which  and  their  long  gloves,  a  brown 
and  scorched  ring  of  an  arm  remains  to  reveal 
their  calling. 

The  Vienna-Raab  railway  (now  that  its  di- 
rection towards  Hungary  is  given  up,  it  will 
probably  be  called  the  Vienna-Trieste  railway) 
is  probably  the  most  magnificent  railway  in  ex- 
istence. The  terminus  and  intermediate  stations 
are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  splendour. 
The  waiting-rooms  for  the  passengers  of  the 
first  and  second  classes  are  more  like  drawing- 
rooms  than  any  thing  else. 

There  are  three  classes  of  carriages;  they  are 
all  extremely  capacious,  carrying  not  fewer  than 
fifty-six  persons.  Besides  these  three  classes, 
there  are  the,  so  called,  "saloon  carriages,"  fur- 
nished with  looking-glasses,  divans,  tables,  &c., 
and  destined  for  persons  of  wealth  and  distinc- 
tion. At  present  the  lines  of  railroad  are  to- 
wards the  resorts  of  pleasure,  and  have  their 
names  accordingly: — Miklling,  Baden, Neustadt. 
The  time  will  come  when  more  important  names 
will  appear — the  Adriatic,  Venice,  the  East,  the 
Levant,  &c. 

The  banker  Sina  is  at  the  head  of  the  Vienna- 
Raab  line,  as  Rothschild  presides  over  the  Vi- 
enna-Brann  line.  At  first  the  engineers  were 
all  Englishmen,  but  they  have  since  been  re- 
placed by  Germans.  "The  English  have  not 
the  phlegm  of  the  Germans,"  said  a  Vienna  citi- 
zen to  me,  "they  were  rash,  and  careless,  and 
many  accidents  were  the  consequence."  The 
precautions  observed  on  the  Austrian  railroads 
are  so  great  as  almost  to  counteract  the  main 
object  of  these  roads — speed.  Very  slowly  and 
very  gradually  the  train  is  set  in  motion,  count- 
less are  (he  whistles  before  it  moves  at  all,  and 
very  moderate  is  the  progress  for  some  time. 
Long  before  they  mean  to  stop,  the  speed  is 
slackened,  and  astoundingly  slow  in  its  motion 
up  to  the  terminus.  It  is  true  that  if  we  could 


be  assured  that  every  new  precautionary  mea- 
sure saved  some  lives,  they  could  not  be  suffi- 
ciently commended,  but  the  question  will  arise 
— do  they  really  do  sol  It  may  so  happen  that 
the  negligence  of  the  lower  functionaries  in- 
creases in  exact  proportion  with  the  extreme 
foresight  of  the  higher.  The  surer  the  public  is 
that  precautions  are  taken  by  others,  the  less 
will  they  take  care  of  themselves. 

On  the  day  I  went  on  the  Vienna-Raab  rail- 
road we  had,  in  our  train,  fifteeti  carriages,  full 
of  people  starting  from  Vienna  in  search  of 
pleasure,  consequently,  seven  hundred  persons. 
We  encountered  similar  trains  several  times, 
and,  I  believe,  that  the  number  of  persons  car- 
ried out  that  Sunday  could  not  be  less  than 
twelve  thousand.  The  direction  of  this  railroad 
galopade  was  towards  the  plain  at  the  end  of 
the  forest  of  Vienna.  The  hills  are  pierced  by 
several  valleys,  beyond  which  lie  the  before- 
mentioned  pretty  villages  of  Liesing,  Mfidling, 
Baden,  and  others.  Hundreds  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  disgorged  by  the  train  at  the 
entrance  of  these  valleys,  and  hundreds  of  fresh 
passengers  packed  in.  Formerly  a  stranger 
required  a  week  to  visit  all  these  vaunted  places 
in  their  turn,  now  he  can  be  whirled  there,  have 
a  peep  at  them,  and  be  back  in  a  few  hours. 

We  allowed  ourselves  to  be  complimented 
out  of  the  carriage  at  Modling,  to  enjoy  the 
highly  lauded  views  of  "in  der  Briel."  We 
found  a  dozen  of  asses  ready  saddled,  standing 
at  the  station.  One  of  the  donkeys  was  named 
"Karl  Wizing,"  another  "Nanerl,"  and  her 
gentle  daughter  "Sofi,"  so  at  least  the  juvenile 
drivers  informed  us.  As  we  were  just  three  in 
number,  we  chose  these  three  animals,  mounted 
them,  and  trotted  away  into  the  mountains. 
The  father  of  the  present  Prince  Lichtenstein 
first  brought  the  neighbourhood  of  Briel  into 
notice.  He  caused  the  naked  declivities  to  be 
clothed  with  woods,  paths  to  be  cut,  and  the 
ground  to  be  laid  out  with  taste;  adorned  the 
summits  with  pavilions'  and  summer-houses, 
built  a  magnificent  seat  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  abandoned  the  picturesque  old  ruins  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  public.  At  this  present  time 
several  yet  wilder,  woody,  and  rocky  valleys  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna  are  undergoing  a 
similar  transformation.  Coffee-house  civiliza- 
tion has  put  to  flight  the  nymphs  and  dryads  of 
the  woods.  The  caves  of  the  fauns  have  been 
fitted  up  for  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine,  and  where 
formerly  a  solitary  lover  of  nature  could  scarcely 
force  his  way,  the  population  of  a  whole  quarter 
of  the  city  are  now  gadding  about  in  merry 
crowds. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Lichtenstein,  to 
which  Karl  Wizing,  Nanerl,  and  Sofi  carried 
us,  are  real  ruins,  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  be- 
cause the  hills  around  are  covered  with  a  num- 
ber of  mimic  ruins,  placed  there  for  decoration's 
sake.  The  old  castle,  one  of  the  earliest  pos- 
sessions of  the  illustrious  family  whose  name  it 
bears,  fell  afterwards  into  other  hands,  and  was 
subsequently  re-purchased  by  the  Lichtensteins, 
with  the  lands  and  vineyards  belonging  to  it,  for 
six  hundred  thousand  florins.  It  is  a  regular, 
old,  rock  built,  knightly  nest  The  dungeon 
lies  right  before  the  narrow  entrance,  and  the 
first  thing  the  stern  old  barons  must  have  done 
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on  stepping  over  their  threshold  was  to  give  a 
negative  to  the  petitions  for  freedom  which  the 
captive^  sent  up  to  them  in  groans  from  their 
prison  bHow. 

The  hall  wherein  the  ancestral  pictnr 
suspended,  has  its  \valls  partly  cut  mit  of  the 
bare  rock,  and  partly  of  freestone.  The  bare 
rock  also  forms  the  floor.  The  oldest  portrait 
is  that  of  John  of  Lichtenstein,  who  died  i:i 
1395,  and  the  series  is  continued  down  to  the 
grandfather  of  tfie  present  prince.  The  ladies 
hang  in  a  neighbouring  chamber,  like  wise  carved 
out  of  the  rock.  It  must  be  a  real  pleasure  to 
be  descended  from  this  handsome,  stout  old  race. 
They  are  all  tall  handsome  figures,  and  the 
dainty  ruTs,  padded  double's,  short  ho-e,  velvet 
caps.  '.'olden  chains,  and  rich  princely  mantles 
of  which  they  were  never  in  want,  sit  on  them 
in  a  most  stately  fashion.  The  handsomest 
amoncr  them  is  one  "John  Septimus  von  Lich- 
tenstcJ!),  lord  of  Hanau  and  Ramsburg,  son  of 
Jorg  Hartmann  v.  Lichtenstein  of  Felsburg, 
aged  35  years."  One  of  them  has  a  tiger,  which 
he  is  caressing  by  his  side.  Probably  the  pre- 
sent Lichtensteins  would  as  soon  adopt  a  ticrer 
for  a  lap-dog  as  resume  this  old  rocky  ncsi  tor 
a  dwelling-place. 

The  archduke  Charles  is  the  owner  of  the 
lovely  valley  behind  Baden.  I  never  saw  more 
courteous  addresses  to  the  public  than  those 
posted  up  in  the  grounds  laid  out  by  the  arch- 
duke for  the  public.  "The  respected  public  are 
requested  to  make  use  of  the  paths  laid  down 
in  these  grounds,  in  order  to  spare  the  young 
wood.  No  doubt  prohibitions  of  the  kind  would 
have  a  better  eifect,  if  such  motives  were  always 
suggested. 

The  handsome  castle,  built  by  the  archduke 
just  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  is  called  Weil- 
burg.  Although  we  had  the  building  constantly 
in  sicrht,  we  were  obliged  to  inquire  the  way  to 
it  twice,  as  we  h:id  trot  into  some  by-paths,  and 
each  time  we  received  genuine  Austrian  an- 
swers. The  first  was,  "I  am  not  acquainted 
with  this  road;"  and  the  second,  "This  is  the 
right  road,  the  other  is  for  theattefau?'  (/•  c.  the 
.  Schluss  Weilburg  is  renowned  for 
its  collection  of  roses.  The  told  us 

there  were  not  less  than  eight  hundred  species 
here,  but  in  this  bloomle.ss  season,  they  all 
looked  as  like  each  other  as  so  many  s! 
To  make  us  amends,  we  saw  a  plant  but  si-l.|t>m 
met  with  in  German  green-houses — the  rose- 
coloured  lily,  with  dark  red  spots  (liliuin  ^;>T:<>- 
fum  punctutum}.  The  site  of  the  palace  and 
garden  is  the  most  delightful  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. It  lies  on  the  borders  of  a  hilly  country, 
at  the  opening  of  a  valley,  in  view  of  a  richly- 
cultivated  plain.  On  either  side  it  is  flanked  by 
wooded  heights,  and  behind  is  the  narrow  pass 
of  the  valley.  Every  thing  required  towards 
the  formation  of  a  fine  landscape  is  here  united: 
the  elevating  view  over  a  distant  land,  rich  in 
life  and  hope;  the  warmly-tinted  picture  of  the 
lovely  valley  dose  at  hand,  and  the  retreat  into 
a  friendly  wooded  solitude.  The  last  was  the 
particular  object  of  my  research,  and  I  found  at 
the  end  of  the  valley  a  beautiful  meadow,  in  the 
midst  of  thickets,  by  the  side  of  a  river.  This 
was  called  the  house-meadow.  Whilst  Baden 


was  swarming  with  people,  but  few  found  their 
way  to  this  place.  A  little  bov  was  exhibiting 
his  skill  on  the  violin,  and  received  in  reward 
of  his  masterly  performance  the  large  copper 
pieces  of  a  few  wandering  Mecamas  with  the 
wannest  gratitude. 

On  our  return  to  Baden  we  refreshed  ourselves 
with  a  cup  of  entice  and  some  excellent  "/<!/>- 
fi'ln,"  which  are  better  made  here  than  in  Vienna 
itself.  They  make  them  of  all  sixes,  from  half 
a  kreutzer  to  five  florins  apiece.  The  more  aris- 
t"cratic  among  the  bakers  suspend  a  shield  or 
crown  of  kipt'el  dough  over  their  windows,  in 
the  manner  of  armorial  bearings;  the  fresh  baked 
are  so  much  esteemed,  that  many  bakers,  not 
content  with  makinar  them  once  a  day,  inscribe 
over  their  shops,  "Here  bread  is  baked  three 
times  a  da\\"  Baron  Rothschild  sent  for  a  Ba- 
den  baker  to  Paris,  where  bis  artistical  per- 
Mices  were  so  much  approved  of,  that  he 
became  a  rich  man  in  a  short  time. 

Life  in  Baden  has  undergone  a  great  change 
of  late  years.  Formerly  the  emperor  Francis 
lived  h":-e  in  the  summer,  and,  like  king  Frede- 
rick William  at  Teplitx,  assembled  much  of 
the  great  world  around  his  person.  Both  places 
have  lost  by  the  death  of  those  two  sovereigns; 
nevertheless, HOW  that  the  railroad  brings,  daily, 
thousands  into  the  neighbourhood,  and  inundates 
it  with  smokers,  drinkers,  and  cooks,  the  plea- 
sures of  the  arenas  have  become  of  infinitely 
more  consequence  than  those  of  the  saloons. 
The  baths  will  be  great  gainers.  Thev  are  now 
within  reach  of  many  to  whom  they  were  be- 
fore unattainable.  Many  invalids  in  public 
offices  come  with  the  first  train,  take  a  bath, 
and  return  to  the  capital  before  their  hours  of 
business.  Prince  Puckler  Muskau  observes 
that,  in  Vienna,  people  talk  about  a  "  lumprcllf" 
or  a  " paraplitie"  but  know  nothing  about  a  Re- 
g&uckirm,  I  also  had  opportune  h  of 

re:;rir!--iiig  the  fondness  of  persons  of  the  un- 
educated (  r  sporting  a  few  French 
phrases.  While  waiting  with  some  hundreds 
of  persons  in  the  room  appropriated  to  the  se- 
cond class,  for  the  arrival  of  the  train,  I  sat 
down  near  a  very  t;;t.  very  fine  lady,  who  was 
parading  her  French  to  an  acquaintance.  "Com- 
ment voi-.s  portex  vous!"  said  the  lady.  "Oh, 
ah,  oui,  bien,"  was  the  reply.  "Prenez  place 
ici,  v  !"  '-Aon."  "Pourquoi  done?" 
"Non!  je,  je — Ah  what  shall  I  say,  1  don't  know 
how  to  say  it,  but  I'd  rather  stand,"  and  bere- 
u[t»n  he  laughed  out  loud.  "  II  fait  tros  chaud 
ici,"  persisted  she.  "  Ay,  you  mean  it  is  very 
hot,  yes.  hot  enough  to  Stifle  one."  "Oui  c'est 
trap,"  rejoined  the  fat  dame.  "  it  i>  fun  bad.  If 
they  would  but  collect  the  heat,  and  put  it  into 
i MO,  they  might  save  their  firing." 
drive  back,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
really  brilliant,  and  the  precautionary  light- 
road  almost  superfluous.  The  sta- 
tions were  illuminated  with  ••>'!}  lamps; 
the  whole  way  along,  lamps  and  torches  were 
planted,  and  withal  the  moon  shone  resplendent- 
ly  in  the  heaven*.  Late  as  it  v:.-  eve- 
ral  trains,  and,  without  any  exaggeration,  the 
:>ipi:ig  and  whistling  as  nume- 
rously along  the  railroad  as  so  many  mice  in  a 
granary. 
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SUNDAY  WALKS. 

It  was  one  Sunday  afternoon  that  I  walked 
into  the  streets  to  see  what  aspect  the  city  bore 
at  that  time  of  the  day.  The  workday  and  morn- 
ing tumult  had  quite  subsided,  the  constant 
"  Ho!  ho!"  of  the  hackney  carriages,  and  the 
"A"f/"  of  the  car-drivers  were  silent,  lor  20,000 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  were  rolling  over 
the  newly  opened  railway  to  the  newly  disco- 
vered Paradise  of  Stockerau,  and  20,000  were 
flyim?  by  the  Raab  road  to  Mr.dling,  Baden,  and 
the  other  valleys  of  the  forest  of  Vienna;  50,000 
more  were  gone  into  the  country  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  another  50,000  were  gone  after  them 
for  the  day,  to  forget  the  troubles  of  the  week 
in  their  society.  Another  not  less  respectable 
number  of  citizens  and  citizene.sses  were  scat- 
tered over  the  gardens  of  the  suburbs,  the  Pra- 
ter, and  the  meadows,  and  thus  I  remained  in 
possession  of  the  inner  city,  with  a  remnant  of 
lackeys,  beggars,  and  sick;  the  Turks  urirht 
have  attacked  and  taken  it  at  that  moment  with 
ease.  The  domestics  were  Imin^iiig  before  the 
do'Ts,aiul  conversing  with  their  opposite  neigh- 
bours; the  maids  were  chattering  in  the  inner 
courts;  the  coffee-house  of  the  "Orientals"  was 
still  full  of  company,  for  they  were  scarcely 
likely  to  approve  of  our  way  of  keeping  Sun- 
day. In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  a  few  old 
women  were  telling  their  rosaries,  and  scream- 
ing theirdevotions  through  the  church;  and  one 
grating  voice  among  them,  louder  than  all  the 

'.repeated,  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  "Holy, 
holy,  holy!" 

lu  the  courtyard  of  one  house  into  which  I 
looked,  I  saw  a  little  boy  reading  prayers  aloud 
from  a  book.  He  told  me  that  he  was  eu'ht 
years  old,  and  that  he.  did  this  every  Sunday. 
I  took  his  book,  and  saw  that  he  was  reading 
the  gospel  of  St.  Luke,  from  the  ninth  to  the 
fourteenth  verse.  He  said  it  was  tl1 
the  day,  and  that  many  boys  in  a  similar  man- 
read  the  gospels  on  a  Sunday  before  the 
^es  of  Vienna.  When  he  had  finished,  there 
descended  on  him,  from  the  upper  stories,  a 
grateful  shower  of  kreuzers  wrapped  in  paper. 

In  the  usual  tumult  of  the  town,  I  had  over- 
looked many  smaller  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  I  now  discovered  for  the  first  time, 
as  some  inhabitants  of  the  waters  are  perceived 
only  when  the  tide  has  ebbed.  I  noticed  for  the 
first  time  the  people  who  hawk  Italian  and  Hun- 
garian, cheeses  about  the  streets.  'I  hey  are 
chiefly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Udine,  and 
also  sell  Italian  macaroni.  The  greater  number 
could  speak  as  much  German  as  they  found 
necessary  for  their  street  traffic.  There  are  in 
all  not  Jess  than  thirty  thousand  Italians  in 
Vienna,  and  the  pass?nger  is  not  unfrequenrly 
accosted  with.  "•PovereUu!  signormlo.'  lueunfa.'" 
Beggars  should,  out  of  policy,  always  speak  a 
f.ireisn  language;  it  excites  far  more  compas- 
sion than  the  language  of  the  country. 

Going  farther,  I  found  a  man  standing  before 
a  baker's  shop,  occupied  in  scolding  a  little 
maidservant.  She  was  a  Bohemian,  he  told 
me,  and  added,  "That  Bolrcmia  must  be  a  very 
pnor  country — every  year  There  come  thousands 
of  them  to  Vienna — men  and  women,  maids 
and  boys.  They  learn  as  much  German  as  they 


must,  seeli1  a  service  somewhere,  are  very 
moderate  in  their  demands,  will  put  up  with  a 
bed  in  the  stable,  or  on  the  floor,  and  when  they 
have  earned  a  few  ilorins,  thev  go  back  to  their 
own  country."  In  fact,  if  we  inquire  of  a  hun- 
dred people  we  meet  in  Vienna  what  country 
they  are  from,  the  answer  of  tvT.'y. '  n  an  ave- 
rage, will  be  '•  left  bin  tin  Belirn"  (I  am  a  Bohe- 
mian). The  whole  number  of  the  Slavonians 
in  Vienna  is,  it  is  said,  about  60,000,  and  of 
other  Non-Germans  100.000.  In  the  highest  cir- 
cles as  the  lowest,  the  foreign  element  mingles 
everywhere.  The  number  of  Hungarians  is 
reckoned  at  15,000;  but  of  these  many  are  not 
genuine  Magyars. 

One  could  not  in  Vienna,  at  that  time,  speak 
three  words  to  a  man  without  coming  to  the 
name  of  Geymuller.  My  baker,  whom  I  had 
requested  to  show  me  the  way  to  the  Glacis, 
told  me,  by  the  way,  that  it  was  the  oldest  bank- 
ing-house, and  had  flourished  for  above  sixty 
years.  "The  last  Baron  Geymuller,  however," 
he  said,  "was  no  Gcymuiler  at  all,  but  an 
ad  •]>;>•<]  son  of  his  predecessor,  and  no  baron 
properly,  but  the}'  had  made  him  one.  He  had 
squandered  150,000  florins  yearly;  many,  both 
of  the  rich  and  poor,  had  been  ruined  through, 
him;  and  now  this  mischief-maker  had  been 
politely  shown  the  door;  and  allowed  to  go  and 
live  at  Paris  with  his  wife  on  the  remains  of  his 
fortune,  and  they  were  not  inconsiderable." 

During  this  conversation  we  had  reached  the 
Saitzer  linf,  where  our  roads  separated. 

At  last  I  came  to  the  end  of  the  city,  and  went 
out  upon  the  Glacis.  Here  seemed  to  be  gathered 
r  all  whose  legs  were  too  short  to  gain 
the  open  country  beyond  the  extensive  suburbs 
of  Vienna  It  was  the  part  called  the  Water 
Glacis,  where  there  is  some  gay  music  every 
afternoon;  numbers  of  little  children  with  their 
nurses  were  lying  and  playing  about  the  grass, 
ami  several  schools  under  the  guidance  of  their 
masters  were  doing  the  like.  Some  of  them  had 
pitched  a  tent  in  one  of  the  meadows  near  which 
they  v.ere  diverting  themselves.  There  is  no- 
other  city  in  Europe  where  the  children  have 
such  a  playground  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town. 
The  benches  were  bare  of  other  visitors,  with 
the  exception  of  one  solitary  Turk  seated  among 
the  children.  He  was  taking  his  coffee,  and 
dividing  the  "kipfcl,"  that  had  been  brought  him 
with  it,  among  the  sparrows  which  are  con- 
stantly flying  in  numbers  round  the  Glacis.  I 
sat  down  by  him  to  share  in  both  his  amuse- 
ments, and  remarked  a  trick  of  the  sparrows 
that  I  had  never  before  noticed.  Some  of  them 
were  so  greedy,  that  they  kept  fluttering  in  the 
air  abnut  MS,  and  sometimes  snatched  a  morsel 
of  bread  before  it  could  even  reach  the  ground, 
where  the  others  were  eagerly  picking  up  the 
scattered  fragments. 

Like  a  polypus  turned  inside  out,  the  inner 
life  being  displayed  externally,  the  dead  exterior 
skin  turned  within,  even  so  is  the  life  of  Vienna 
reversed  on  a  Sunday.  The  swarms  that  on 
other  days  are  driving  and  bawling  in  the  streets 
and  public  places  of  the  city,  are  then  singing, 
dancing,  eating,  drinking,  and  gossiping  in  the 
houses  of  public  entertainment  without.  All  this 
humming  and  drumming  was  so  little  in  unison, 
with  my  idea  of  a  Sunday  walk,  that  I  was  glad 
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to  take  refuse  from  the  noise  in  a  place  I  was 
sure  of !-..  :i  a  Sunday  than 

any  other  day — the  flower-gardens  and  church- 
yard-. 

raiment  stands  in  tl. 

rin:  .  inple  family-name  is 

in-<  rs  on  ilic  stone:  Inn  «r  late 

the  <_'rowih  of  a  hush  planted  near  it  has  a 
overshadowed  the  letters.     1  asked  the  sexton 
why  he  did  not  cut  away  the  boughs  that  the 
name  might  be  more  plainlv  seen;  he  said  the 
"Mends  would  nat  allow  it  to  be  done. 

la  every  cemetery  there  is  a  certain  form  of 
inscription  sure  to  be  frequently  met  with.  On 
half  the  gravestones  in  this  place  I  read  the  vord 
"Ever to  be  remembered!"  (wmergcstlick')  which 
seems  to  me  as  unmeaning  as  it  is  short.  On 
many  of  the  graves  lights  were  burning  in  small 
lanterns  among  the  rlo \vers.  It  is  a  custom  in 
Vienna  to  light  these  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  deceased.  The  W.'lhri  tiger  ceme- 
tery is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Vienna; 
and  many  place  on  the  graves  of  their  departed 
friends  flowers  of  a  veryeostly  kind,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  which  there  is  a  greenhouse  in  the  ceme- 
tery. At  night  two  dogs  are  let  loose  to  guard 
the  property  of  the  dead. 

Nothing  harmonizes  better  with  a  grave  than 
flowers,  and  by  way  of  a  conclusion  to  my  Sun- 
day promenade,  I  went  to  look  at  the  flower- 
gardens  of  Mr.  N ,  and  Baron  X ,  and 

came  at  length  to  Rupert's  nursery-garden,  which 
for  Hungary,  and  for  all  the  other  lands  that  re- 
ceive the  seeds  of  cultivation  from  Vienna,  plays 
no  insignificant  part.  It  is  said  to  contain  not 
less  than  2000  species  of  vine,  and  400  of  pota- 
toes; the  latter  article  must  be  particularly  im- 
portant for  the  before-mentioned  countries, 
•which  are  still  very  ill  supplied  with  this  i 
table.  Rupert's  garden  is  also  celebrated  for 
its  dahlias,  the  (lower  now  so  passionately  cul- 
tivated in  all  European  gardens.  The  pn 
tor  says  that  he  has  900  varieties,  with  dilierent 
names  for  each.  As  we  find  certain  insects  and 
butterflies  hovering  over  certain  flowers,  so  one 
is  almost  certain  to  meet  in  Rupert's  irarden 
some  enamoured  admirers  of  dahlia-;  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions  on  the 
hunt  for  some  variety  of  flower  wherewith  to 
complete  their  collections.  Here,  as  in 
land,  Hamburg,  and  Erfurt,  they  aim  at  th> 
duction  of  new  kinds  The  "Prince 
(white  with  lilac  edges)>s  a  creation  of  Vienna; 
"Baroness  Herderfeld"  (bright  lilac  with  a  dark 
violet  coloured  border),  and  "Count  Futifkir- 
chen,"  are  christened  after  Austrian  nobles. 
The  very  newest  productions  of  England  and 
Germany  find  their  way  first  to  Rupert's  uarden. 
A  "Charl"s  A"  1 1.,"  a  beautiful  velvet  violet, 
fading  in  the  calyx  to  a  tender  lilac,  and  at  the 
outer  edge  pure  white,  was  now  bloom  in;;  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Austrian  territory.  The 
last  consignment  had  brought  Hi  i 
•which  were  to  come  into  bloom  next  vear.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  in  how  grand  a  style  the  . 
lish  gardens  carry  on  their  trade  xvith  dahlia 
bulbs.  To  the  name  of  the  bulb,  the  name  of 
the  producers  of  its  varieties  is  annexed,  and 
usually  a  beautiful  drawing  added  to  show  what 
the  flower  will  be  when  in  bloom. 

Towards  evening  I  returned  by  the  Glacis, 


and  there  witnessed  a  scene  I  shall  not  easily 
i  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, tli: 
rain  or  hail,  had  scared  all   the  juvei: 

d  as  I  came  up.  all  were 
in  full  llight  0  drawbnd 

through     the    sin;; 

towinic.'  atures, 

and  the  schoolmasters  driving  their  flock- 
them.  There  was  a  thronging,  bustling,  and 
hurrying,  as  if  the  Turks  had  just  entered  the 
suburbs.  "William,  you  stupid  boy!  what  do 
you  stand  still  to  spell  Franciscus  Primus  lor!" 
(the  name  of  that  emperor  is  inscribed  in  golden 

ver  the  gate.)  "  can't  you  spell  en- 
home?  don't  you  hear  the  thunder!" — "Babette, 
will  you  let  1:0  of  that  chain!  this  is  not  the  time 
to  count  the  links,     See  how  you  are  ; 
us." — -(Jond   (Jod!    whafs    become   of   • 
He!  child,  run,  run,  the  rain  will  spoil  all  your 
things."     Tims  screamed  mothers  and 
and  all  draped  on  their  small  charges  as  if  a 
second  murder  of  the  innocents  was  at  hand, 
•nd  of  this  century  perhaps  some  grand- 
sire   of  seventy  will   date   his   earliest  c 
recollections  from  this  storm,  and  relate  how  in 
the  long  departed  year  of  1S11  a  storm  drove 
him  with  others  suddenly  from    the  Gi 
Vienna,  and  his  friend  may  likewise  rer 
how  he  was  there  too.  and  how  he 
the  ear  from  his  ir.i  !  Fran- 

Primus  in  the  middle  of  the  rain,  and 
how  a  strange  man  dried  his  tears  and  led  him 
by  the  hand  after  his  attendant. 


KLOSTERNEUBURG. 

One  day  I  went  in  a  sfelluwffen  that  started 
from  St.  Stephen's  place  for  the  much-talked-of 

Klosterneuburg,  in  company  with  a  pretty  little 
girl  and  her  mother,  a  pale  young  woman  whom 
I  took  at  first  for  a  member  of  the  corporation 

of  sen  a  little  old  mannikin,  and  some 

silent  members  on  the  back  seats  of  whom   no   9 
more  lid.     The  little  trirl  had  a  basket 

witii  some  linen  on  her  lap  which  she   held  so 

••••iitly,  that  at  the  first  jolt  ot' the  coach  out 

to  the  nn-  Tn>r  of  the  mother, 

who  announced    th"    mi-h  ,  ible 

..     The  driver  made  a  halt,  and  I  went  in 
)h  of  the  basket,  which  luckily  had  fallen 

MI   tumbling  out 

•  hold  it  Hi'"  for 

the  future,  through  which  small  civility  I  won 
the  h-  panions.  rnd  a  conversa- 

tion  began  that  ceased  not  till  we  separated  at 
•  MILT.    Th>  i  "Is, 

for  in  a  city  like  Vienna  every  ni^lit   I 
prodi;  .  -iic- 

ld    III    ii'-ed 

: 

bankruptcy,  a  subject  which  kept  all  the  tai 
in  Vienna  in  full  play  for  two  month--,  and  was 
introduce:!  every  morning  a  lily 

i  -.     I;    w..  •  d   thai    it   was   the 

banker  sina,  who  had  ruined  (jeymnller.     The 

•  latrerhad  hetn. 

-fins  prirfcipal  to  Sina,  who  t! 
.  ;o  -"cur"  his  own  claims,  had  • 
ward,  and  anticipated  the  other  creditors.    The 
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clerks  of  Geymullcr  had  called  the  treacherous 
bookkeeper  to  account  for  this,  and  even  threat- 
ened his  life.  But  Geyrattller  had  said,  "  Let 
him  live!  for  this  man  whom  I  have  raised  from 
nothing,  and  who  has  in  return  betrayed  me, 
God  will  judge  him!"  Next,  the  last  great  fire 
was  discussed,  and  sotne  one  related  how  the 
night  before,  a  young  man  had  been  robbed  and 
murdered  in  Leopolstadt. 

"Ah,  see  there  now!  they  are  going  on  quite 
in  the  Galicia  fashion  in  Vienna!"  said  the  slim, 
pale  young  woman  whom  I  had  taken  for  a 
modiste,  but  who  afterwards  gave  us  to  under- 
stand she  was  the  lady  of  a  government  tobacco 
agent.  "Two  lires  in  one  week,  a  man  mur- 
dered, Geymiiller  a  bankrupt,  it's  regular  Galicia 
fashion,  upon  my  honour!" — "  Were  you  ever  in 
Galicia.  if  I  may  ask!"  said  I. — "  Ah!  yes,  indeed, 
God  help  me,  two  whole  years,"  was  the  answer, 
accompanied  by  a  deep  sigh. 

Thereupon  our  conversation  took  another 
direction,  for  I  too  had  been  in  Galicia,  and  was 
interested  for  the  country,  and  for  the  views 
others  entertained  respecting  it.  It  may  be 
easily  imagined  how  longingly  all  eyes  are 
directed  from  the  provinces  towards  the  warm 
high-beating  heart  of  the  Austrian  monarchy; 
the  far  radiating  centre  of  light,  the  seat  of  all 
that  is  noblest,  fairest,  and  wisest,  the.  imperial 
city  of  Vienna,  and  how  its  splendours  and  glo- 
ries are  magnified  in  the  imaginations  of  those 
dwellers  in  the  provinces,  whose  fortune  it  is 
never  to  see  it  face  to  face;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  as  easy  to  fancy  how  inconsolable 
must  be  the  man  or  woman  destined  to  leave 
this  temple  of  renown  and  source  of  all  plea- 
sure, for  the  comparatively  joyless  provinces. 
I  never  heard  a  Vienna  lady  more  eloquent  than 
when  speaking  of  the  Bohemians,  Moravians,  or 
even  the  Poles,  Hungarians,  Croats,  and  other 
remote  people  of  the  empire.  As  the  wives  of 
officers,  military  or  civil,  many  a  fair  Austrian 
is  fated  to  wander  among  these  barbarians. 
Whoever  has  had  occasion  to  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints of  those  who  have  been  stationed  in 
Bukowina,  Transylvania,  or  the  military  colo- 
nies, must  confess  that  the  Jeremiads  of  the 
Chinese  princess  married  to  a  Mongolian  prince, 
as  delivered  to  us  by  Ruckert,  in  his  Schi-king, 
was  not  more  deeply  felt  nor  more  poetically  ex- 
pressed, nor  is  the  joy  of  the  princess  when  she 
returns^  to  the  capital  of  the  Sun's  brother, 
greater  than  the  rapture  of  a  fair  native  of 
Vienna,  when  she  sees  Stephen's  tower  again 
after  a  residence  of  some  years  in  Hungary  or 
Galicia.  If  any  one  be  curious  to  know  the 
kind  of  picture  she  would  draw  of  the  place  she 
had  left,  let  him  listen  to  the  account  of  the 
tobacconist's  better  half,  when  the  before-men- 
tioned misfortunes  and  misdeeds  awakened  her 
recollections  of  Galicia. 

"Yes,  it  is  quite  the  Galicia  mode,  and  we 
shall  soon  have  in  Vienna  such  spectacles  as 
are  to  be  seen  in  Lemberg  every  day.  Whilst 
I  was  there,  they  hung  nine  men  within  six 
weeks.  Once  they  hung  up  four  on  the  same 
day.  They  were  hung  alternately,  first  a  Chris- 
tian and  then  a  Jew,  and  then  another  Christian 
and  then  another  Jew.  Here,  God  be  thanked, 
the  punishment  of  death  is  pretty  well  laid  aside, 
except  among  the  military.  But  'Galicia!  Oh 


what  a  country!  I  had  travelled  before  in  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia;  I  thought  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  the  people  was  scandalous  enough 
there,  and  far  beyond  what  I  had  any  idea  of; 
but,  Jesus  Maria!  I've  learned  more  since; 
when  I  got  to  Galicia,  I  found  what  it  was  to 
be  in  a  country  so  far  behind  in  civilization! 
Such  rogues  and  vagabonds  as  the  people  are 
there  I  never  heard  of!  They  plunder  and  pil- 
fer, and  commit  all  manner  of  excesses.  At 
first  we  used  to  go  by  the  diligence  on  the  great 
high-roads,  but  afterwards  we  had  a  carriage  to 
ourselves.  On  the  high-roads  you  must  have 
recourse  to  blows  to  get  any  thing,  but  out  of 
them  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  either  for  cud- 
gelling or  for  money.  One  evening  the  Jew 
who  was  driving  us,  called  out — 'Look  at  the 
stars,  do  you  see  the  stars?  the  sabbath  is  be- 
ginning!' and  he  actually  wanted  to  take  out  his 
horses  and  compel  us  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
open  air!  My  uncle,  who  was  travelling  with 
me,  gave  him  a  beating  and  he  drove  a  little 
farther;  but  my  uncle  was  obliged  to  cudgel 
him  six  times  before  we  got  to  our  journey's 
end."  Here  I  looked  hard  at  the  speaker,  who 
had  not  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever  been  in 
Lemberg,  with  a  scrutinizing  glance,  but  I  saAV 
that  she  was  quite  in  earnest,  meant  bona  fide 
what  she  said,  and  reckoned  fully  on  our  belief 
in  her  relation.  "  Lemberg,"  she  continued, 
"they  call  their  capital;  but  what  a  capital! 
Heaven  help  us!  Here  in  Vienna  if  you  have  a 
florin  in  your  hand  you  can  do  something  with 
it,  can  have  some  diversion,  can  satisfy  your 
hunger.  But  there,  if  you  have  two  you  can 
get  nothing  for  them — nothing  whatever;  the 
coffee-houses  are  bad  and  filthy.  A  cup  of 
coffee  costs  twenty-four  kreuzers,  and  then  it  is 
good  for  nothing.  A  person  in  a  public  office, 
with  a  salary  of  900  florins,  cannot  even  say  he 
has  his  own  living  out  of  it,  not  to  speak  of 
bread  for  his  children.  My  uncle  went  from  one 
coffee-house  to  another  for  two  months  together, 
when  we  were  first  there,  before  he  could  make 
up  a  rubber  of  whist." 

Just  then  we  reached  Nussdorf,  where  a  num- 
ber of  hackney-coaches  were  in  waiting  for  the 
passengers  by  the  Linz  steamboats. 

"There!  In  all  Lemberg,  a  city  with  80,000  in- 
habitants, if  the  people  can  be  called  inhabitants, 
there  are  not  as  many  hackney-coaches  as  you 
see  here  in  one  place.  I  assure  you  there  are  not 
more  than  a  dozen  in  the  whole  town.  I  lived 
with  my  uncle,  and  when  the  winter  came  we 
went  to  the  assembly.  My  uncle  had  dressed 
himself  of  course,  and  so  had  I;  I  was  quite 
bare,  my  neck  I  mean,  and  of  course'I  had  my 
hair  properly  dressed,  as  we  should  here  in  Vi- 
enna to  go  to  an  assembly.  We  drove  there  at 
half-past  ten,  that  was  soon  enough,  for  who 
thinks  of  going  to  an  assembly  in  Vienna  before 
eleven  o'clock!  and  all  the  company  was  assem- 
bled, and  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  forget  it, 
all  in  their  furs,  some  even  in  sheepskins,  and 
boots  and  spurs,  just  as  they  go  in  the  streets. 
As  I  and  my  uncle  were  taking  our  places,  the 
peoplecalled  to  each  oiher'SchaufsdieSchwab'n.' 
Schant's  die  Schwab' n.''  (Look  at  the  Swabians!) 
My  uncle,  who  understood  Polish,  translated  to 
me  all  they  said  of  us,  the  bandy-legged  fel- 
lows! Jews  and  gipsies  are  there  in  abundance 
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— gipsies  (oh,  it  is  scandalous)  in  whole  gangs. 
They  live  in  a  state  of  misery  that  is  not  to  be 
••d,  even  when  .something  is  done  to  bet- 
ter their  condition.  But  in  that  country  each 
throws  the  blame  upon  the  other.  The  noble- 
man says  the  peasant  i.s  la/y,  and  the  peasant 
says  the  nobleman  has  nothing  i'.ir  him  but  a 
whip.  And  then  sometimes  the  Jew's  turn 
The  Jews,  ah,  I  assure  you  this  peo- 
ple— "  Here  ihe  Austrian  eloquence  of  our  talk- 
ative companion,  whose  innate  antipathy  to 
Hungarians  andGalicians,  excited  by  applause, 
ran  on  in  a  stream  as  fluent  as  molten  wax,  was 
interrupted  by  another  description  of  oratory, 
that  of  the  waiter  of  the  Klosterneuhurg  inn,  as 
he  opened  the  door  of  the  coach,  and  invited  us 
to  get  out.  We  did  so,  and  hastened  to  the  con- 
vent. 

The  tradition  respecting  the  foundation  of  this 
convent  that  it  was  endowed  hy  Leopold  the 
Holy,  in  commemoration  of  his  having  here 
found  the  lost  veil  of  his  consort  the  beautiful 
Margravine  Agnes  on  an  elder-hush,  was  re- 
peated to  us,  as  it  is  to  all  the  thousands  of  tra- 
vellers who  yearly  knock  for  admission  at  its 
gates.  In  the  treasury  of  relics  we  were  also 
shown  a  piece  of  the  elder-bush,  a  rag  of  the 
veil,  and  a  fragment  of  the  skull,  under  whose 
protecting  roof  the  thought  of  such  a  foundation 
•was  first  hatched.  The  legends  of  the  Catholic 
church  are  really  sometimes  inconceivably  pal- 
try. What  a  fuss  they  have  made  of  that 
princely  veil,  whose  loss  was  at  once  so  very 
simple  and  so  very  insignificant?  In  a  picture 
they  have  even  represented  a  troop  of  baby  an- 
gels busied  in  restoring  the  veil  to  the  Mar- 
gravine. And  to  found  a  convent  on  such  an 
incident!  The  thing  would  be  absurd,  even  if 
the  veils  of  our  Christian  ladies  had  the  mystic 
significance  of  the  Mahometan  veils,  the  loss  of 
which  might  be  supposed  to  include  the  loss  of 
half  their  womanhood. 

Put  out  of  humour  by  these  reflections  in  the 
relic-room,  we  requested  to  be  shown  the  splen- 
did library,  that  we  might  have  something  rea- 
sonable to  look  at;  but  the  first  book  that  fell 
into  our  hands  was  Chronica  Austria;  byJohann 
Rascli,  and  the  first  remark  that  struck  us  on 
opening  it  was,  that  Noah  must  have  been  arch- 
duke of  Austria,  because  when  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  had  subsided,  and  he  as  sole  lord  and 
ruler  of  the  earth  had  tal.cn  possession,  Austria 
must  have  been  included.  On  a  closer  exami- 
nation of  this  rcimirkiibie  book,  I  found  among 
other  ante  and  post  diiuvian  occurren 
mentioned  in  any  other  history,  a  complete  list 
nan  rnlfi-.s  in  duvet  descent  from  Noah. 

ISo  less  llrin  foiiv  princes  (heathens)  wore 
enumerated,  then  several  Jewish.  Then  the 
chronicler  obscn  .<  n  prince 

ruled  in  Austria,  and  certainly  not  fewer  than 
seven."  To  these  succeeded  the  Christian  ru- 
lers Kolauim,  lC;i|iiaii.  Amaniis,  &c.,  a  hundred 
princes  in  all,  Whom  the  crazy  chronicler  had 
invested  with  princely  honours,  down  to  the 
Babenbergers,  eleven  in  number,  and  the  Haps- 
burm -rs.  lii'teen. 

The  author  of  this  book,  a  remarkable  one  in 
a  psychological,  if  not  in  an  historical  point  of 
view,  was  a  teacher  in  the  Scotch  convent  in 
Vienna,  and  the  most  curious  part  of  the  story 


is,  that  no  joke  is  intended,  but  all  is  seriously 
It  is  diligently  compiled,  and  printed  iu 
the  old.  firm,  careful,  conscientious  type  of  the 
last  century.  The  exact  date  of  every  occur- 
rence is  carefully  given:  how  long  after  the 

,  of  the  world,  how  long  after  the 
and  how  long  before  the  birth  of  Christ.     1'or 
example: 

"In  the  year  1807,  after  the  creation  of  the 
world  in  the  151st  year  after  the  deluge,  and  the 
215Gth  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  Tuisco  brought 
a  great  people  with  him  from  Armenia,  Ger- 
mans and  Wendcs,  among  whom  were  twenty- 
five  counts,  and  about  thirty  princes." 

All  the  various  readings  of  the  princes'  names, 
their  sundry  aliases,  are  also  carefully  noted. 
"  In  the  year  2390,  after  the  creation  of  the  world, 
734  after  the  delugs,  lived  the  German  Her- 
cules, Hercules  Alemannicus,  also  Hc-rculc, 
Aergle,  Argle,  Excle  or  Arglon,  the  'Hero  with 
the  fierce  lion,'  which  he  leads  in  a  chain,  and 
bears  as  a  cognizance  in  his  shield." 

The  whole  is  illustrated  with  pictures,  and  the 
coat  of  arms  of  every  prince  is  given.  Abra- 
ham's is  a  golden  eagle  in  a  black  shield,  placed 
obliquely. 

Many  historiographers  have  laboured  for  the 
glorification  of  the  old  house  of  Austria,  but  none 
have  gone  about  their  work  in  a  way  to  be  at 
all  compared  to  Joharm  Rasch's.  Can  it  be  that 
in  his  time  (he  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century)  people  were  so  far  beclouded  in 
the  fogs  of  vanity  and  self-esteem,  as  to  give 
currency  to  his  book1! 

A  further  search  in  the  magnificent  rooms 
appropriated  to  the  library  of  this  convent 
snowed  that  some  really  interesting  books  were 
to  be  found  in  it:  Haufstangel's  lithographs  from 
the  Dresden  gallery,  Salt's  View  of  India;  De- 
non's  work  on  Egypt,  and  other  splendid  works 
of  that  description. 

The  Incunabula:  and  manuscripts  have  all 
been  lately  bound  in  Russia  leather,  which  is 
said  to  preserve  them  from  the  worms.  There 
are  some  old  missals  and  breviaries,  and  a 
costly  edition  of  Pliny,  on  such  indestructible 
paper,  with  so  tasteful  yet  so  clear  a  type,  and 
with  so  solid  a  binding  as  in  our  times  are  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  The  Incunabula  must  be. 
very  old,  for  the  numbers  of  the  paper,  and  the 
superscriptions  arc  made  with  the  pen.  The  old 
heathen  sage  Pliny  was  painted  in  gay  colours 
in  front  of  his  work,  with  a  glory  like  that  of  a 
saint  round  his  head,  writing  his  Evangelium, 
like  St.  John;  proof  enough  how  highly,  even  in. 
the  middle  ages,  the  monks  valued  the  classic 
works  of  the  ancients. 

There  are  also  a  great  number  of  old  German 
poems  and  legends.  I  took  out  one  and  found 
i'  gnawed  by  the  mice.  "Eh,  eh,"  said  the  ft.- 
ther,  who  was  showing  me  around,  "some 
wicked  animal  has  been  at  our  books  again! 
It's  very  illegibly  written.  I  can't  read  these 
old  letters,  and  I  dont't  care  to  read  them,  I  like 
a  plain  good  print!"  Then  stepping  to 
the  window,  he  hummed  a  melody  which  some 
organ-grinder  was  playing  in  the  street  below, 
and  observed,  "That  is  a  pretty  song.  It  is  from 
the  Puritani."  I  rummaged  further  in  the 
mouse  magazine,  and  found  another  old  dusty 
book.  It  was  called  "  On  the  German  War  of 
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Hortleder;"  thus  in  Austria  is  entitled  the  war 
of  Charles  V.  against  the  protestants.  We  may 
acquire  a  very  sufficient  notion  of  the  contents 
of  this  book  by  only  reading  the  title.  It  is  alike 
characteristic  of  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the 
•war,  as  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  which  dictated 
both  the  war  and  the  book.  It  runs  thus:  "  Of 
the  German  War  of  Hortleder,  with  the  dis- 
patches, intelligence,  instructions,  complaints, 
supplications,  written  commands,  summonses, 
counsels,  deliberations,  justifications,  protesta- 
tions, and  recusations,  replies,  details,  alliances 
and  counter  alliances,  orders  and  testimonials, 
letters  of  consent  and  dissent,  challenges,  admo- 
nitions, truces,  battles,  fights  and  skirmishes, 
with  one  word  the  causes  of  the  German  War." 
The  mere  reading  of  this  title  makes  one  feel 
quite  Holy  Roman  and  German  empire-ish. 

Klosterneuburg,  as  it  now  stands,  is  one  of 
those  stately  giant  erections,  reared  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  greatest  architect  Austria  ever  saw 
on  the  throne — Charles  VI.  It  is  projected  in 
the  same  grand  style  as  all  other  architectural 
works  of  that  monarch,  and  like  many  others 
also  unfortunately  (or  fortunately'?)  not  com- 
pleted. Want  of  money,  the  sudden  death  of 
Charles,  and  the  wars  in  the  succeeding  reign 
of  Maria  Theresa,  prevented  the  completion, 
which  was  subsequently  often  attempted,  but 
never  achieved,  as  money  no  longer  flowed  so 
freely  as  under  the  administration  of  the  former 
monarch.  Much  has  been  done,  however,  of 
late;  the  library  is  new,  a  magnificent  staircase 
has  been  built  at  the  cost  of  many  thousand 
florins,  the  great  marble  hall  is  finished.  The 
giant  hall  which  has  long  remained  as  the  work- 
men left  it  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  cleared  as  soon  as  the  new  church,  which 
the  convent  is  bound  to  erect  in  one  of  its  pa- 
rishes in  the  suburb  of  Hitzing,  shall  be  com- 
pleted. The  cost  has  been  estimated  at  100,000 
florins,  but  it  will  not  be  less  than  150,000.  The 
convent  has  the  patronage  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  churches. 

Klosterneuburg  is  particularly  rich  in  vine- 
yards, and  their  produce  flows  from  the  tuns  of 
all  the  houses  of  public  entertainment  far  and 
near.  Hence  it  has  acquired  among  the  people 
the  nickname  of  the  "  running  tap"  (zum  rin- 
nenden  zapferi),  just  as  Gottweih,  on  account  of 
its  abundance  of  ready  money  is  called  "  the 
jingling  penny"  (zum  klingenden  pfennig};  and 
even  as  the  fathers  of  Molk  are  called  the  "lords 
of  the  jolly  pecks"  (die  Herren  vom  reissendtn 
Metzeii),  on  account  of  the  many  fertile  corn- 
fields they  possess. 

The  Emperor  Charles  VI.  wished  to  make 
Klosterneuburg  his  usual  summer  residence, 
and  built  the  convent  for  a  chateau.  Near  the 
cells  of  the  monks  there  is  a  range  of  magnifi- 
cent apartments  called  the  emperor's  apart- 
ments, which  are  of  no  manner  of  use  to  them, 
but  on  the  contrary,  a  great  burden.  The  chief 
cupola  of  the  building  is  surmounted  with  an 
imperial  crown,  and  the  lesser  ones  with  the 
archducal  hat.  The  imperial  crown  and  the 
gigantic  cushion  on  which  it  rests,  is  an  exact 
copy  in  iron  of  the  real  crown  at  Vienna. 
Within,  it  is  roomy  enough  to  contain  twenty 
men,  and  beams  are  stretched  across  to  give  it 
greater  firmness.  The  precious  stones  are  great 


bosses  of  iron-plate,  painted  blue  and  red,  in 
which  there  are  small  windows  or  doors  whence 
a  wide  prospect  may  be  enjoyed. 

The  Archducal  hat  on  each  of  the  other  cupo- 
las has  here  more  significance  than  the  crown, 
for  Klosterneuburg  is  the  principal  convent  of 
the  archduchy,  and  is  the  guardian  of  the  veri- 
table hat  itself,  or  rather,  calls  it  its  own.  The 
monks  maintain  that  the  hat  belongs,  not  to  the 
imperial  house,  but  to  the  convent,  and  when 
homage  is  to  be  rendered  to  the  emperor  as 
archduke,  he  must  borrow  the  hat  of  them.  The 
Archduke  Maximilian  dedicated  this  hat  "ex 
devotione"  to  St.  Leopold,  the  patron  and  immor- 
tal proprietor  of  the  monastery.  On  the  occasion 
of  receiving  homage,  the  loan  of  the  hat  to  the 
new  emperor,  or  archduke,  is  attended  by  a 
number  of  antique  ceremonies. 

Two  imperial  commissioners,  generally  no- 
blemen of  some  old  Austrian  race,  such  as  the 
Hardegg,  Schonborns,  &c.,  come  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  ca- 
valry in  a  state  equipage  drawn  by  six  horses, 
and  are  received  before  the  gates  of  the  convent 
by  the  whole  chapter  with  the  "  reigning  pre- 
late" at  their  head.  In  the  courts  of  the  convent, 
the  "  Biirgerschaft"  of  the  town  of  Klosterneu- 
burg parade  in  uniform  and  armed.  After  a 
friendly  welcome,  the  illustrious  guests,  attend- 
ed by  the  whole  company,  go  to  St.  Leopold's 
chapel,  where  they  hear  the  service  and  sing  a 
Te  Deum,  after  which  the  "  reigning  bishop,"  in 
full  pontificalibus  and  grasping  the  golden  cro- 
sier adorned  with  precious  stones,  admired  by 
travellers  in  the  treasury  of  the  convent,  repairs 
to  the  throne-room  where  he  gives  audience  to 
the  imperial  commissioners  and  demands  their 
business.  The  commissioners  in  the  old  style 
make  a  speech  to  the  "  well  beloved,  pious  and 
faithful,"  and  declare  therein  that  a  new  lord 
and  ruler  is  minded  to  invest  himself  with  the 
emblems  and  glories  of  majesty,  wherefore  he 
requests  the  convent  will  lend  him  the  old  hat. 
Then  the  bishop  rises  and  gravely  declares  that 
he  sees  no  reason  to  the  contrary;  whereupon 
the  chapter  willingly  and  submissively  grant 
the  request  of  the  illustrious  supplicant. 

Here  ends  the  first  act  of  this  important 
drama,  and  to  gather  strength  and  courage  for 
the  second,  the  party  adjourn  to  the  banquet- 
table,  where  the  "  Running  Tap"  shows  itself 
no  niggard,  and  many  a  glass  is  emptied  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  old  house  of  Austria. 

After  the  banquet,  the  parties  proceed  to  the 
delivery  and  reception  of  the  hat;  but  in  the 
first  place,  its  genuineness  and  identity  in  every 
respect  must  be  ascertained.  The  imperial  com- 
missioners draw  out  an  old  paper  on  which  it  is 
described  in  detail.  The  great  blue  sapphire  on 
the  top,  in  the  centre  the  pearls,  rubies,  and 
emeralds,  the  sable  tails,  every  thing  is  closely 
examined  and  certified,  and  then  the  hat  is 
packed  into  its  red  leathern  case,  locked  up,  and 
carried  down  to  the  gate  by  the  dean,  assisted 
by  two  priests. 

Here  the  case  is  delivered  to  the  commis- 
sioners, who  place  it  in  a  litter  borne  by  two 
mules.  The  litter  is  followed  by  twelve  of  the 
Austrian  "  noble  guard,"  all  scions  of  ancient 
race;  then  come  the  commissioners  in  their 
carriage,  then  the  empty  carriage  of  the  bishop, 
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and  behind  it  a  part  of  his  flock,  the  burger 
guard  of  Klosterneuburg  on  horseback  with 
their  trumpets.  The  latter,  and  the  empty  car- 
riage, only  go  as  far  as  the  Scottish  gate  of 
Vienna,  where  the  national  guard  is  stationed  to 
relieve  them  and  convey  the  hat  to  its  destina- 
tion. The  return  of  the  hat  to  the  convent  is 
conducted  in  similar  style,  but  with  somewhat 
less  ceremony. 

The  archduke  St.  Leopold  is  the  patron  and 
protector  of  the  Austrian  archduchies,  but  Ne- 
pomucene  and  Florian  are  also  supposed  to 
•watch  over  their  safety.  Leopold  is  buried 
here;  the  enamel-work  on  his  monument  is  ad- 
mired by  all  travellers,  as  in  duty  bound,  al- 
though the  place  is  so  dark  that  scarcely  any 
thing  can  be  seen  of  it  But  the  beautiful 
stucco-work  of  the  church  really  deserves  the 
highest  admiration,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
thing  so  perfect  is  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  in 
Germany.  Such  luxurious  fulness  of  form,  such 
correctness  of  drawing,  such  a  solidity  of  work- 
manship, which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred 
years,  holds  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  done 
yesterday,  and  such  taste  in  the  division  and 
arrangement  of  the  groups,  made  it  really 


unique  in  its  kind,  and  do  the  highest  honour 
to  the  Augustine  chapter  of  Klosterneuburg,  if 
they  had  really  a  hand  in  the  matter.  I  must 
confess  that  after  I  had  seen  all  the  splendours 
of  this  convent  I  felt  as  if  I  had  enjoyed  a  ban- 
quet. Two  gentlemen  who  were  my  fellow- 
passengers  in  the  Stellwagen  on  my  return, 
owned  to  similar  feelings,  only  there  was  this 
difference  between  us,  they  had  really  dined. 
They  had  dined  with  the  prelate  and  were  full 
of  his  praises.  On  the  way  they  pointed  out  to 
me  a  monument  raised  by  a  former  prelate  in 
commemoration  of  a  great  danger  from  which 
he  had  escaped.  He  was  driving  past  the  spot, 
when  an  explosion  in  a  neighbouring  Turkish 
redoubt,  hurled  some  thousands  of  cannon-balls 
into  the  air.  One  of  these  balls  passed  ob- 
liquely through  the  roof  of  the  bishop's  car- 
riage without  doing  him  any  personal  injury, 
and,  in  memory  of  this  preservation,  he  had 
had  this  ball  riveted  on  the  pointed  summit  of 
a  column,  with  an  inscription  explaining  the 
motive  for  the  erection  of  so  singular  a  monu- 
ment, which  seemed  to  me  to  announce  more 
plainly  than  any  thing  else  I  had  seen,  the  pro- 
digious importance  of  a  Klosterneuburg  prelate. 
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PREFACE. 


THE  following  Letters  are  published  in  the  belief  that  any  authentic  accounts, 
however  slight,  of  late  events  in  China,  will,  at  the  present  moment,  be  interest- 
ing to  the  public.  A  few  months  may  produce  more  elaborate  works  on  the 
same  subject.  In  the  meantime,  a  few  sketches,  which  possess  the  advantage 
of  having  been  written  at  the  times  and  places  to  which  they  refer,  may  not 
prove  unacceptable. 

In  these  pages  will  be  found  no  detailed  account  of  our  military  operations. 
The  despatches  were  then  too  recently  written ;  and  the  Author  has  no  confi- 
dence in  histories  composed  so  close  upon  the  events  they  pretend  to  narrate, 
that  proper  testimonies  and  authorities  cannot  have  been  consulted.  This  opinion 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  recent  instance  of  an  officer,  who  has  described 
events  which  occurred  since  his  departure  from  the  scene  of  action,  just  as  a 
grave  historian  would  state  facts  established  on  the  best  authority. 

The  writer  relates  that  the  General  displayed  his  humanity  by  stopping  the 
slaughter  at  the  repulse  of  the  Chinese  before  Ningpo.  The  circumstance  in 
itself  was  not  improbable,  for  the  General  was  always  exceedingly  humane. 
But,. unfortunately,  being  absent  at  Chusan,  he  heard  of  the  attack  and  repulse 
at  the  same  time,  and  had  no  opportunity  to  display  humanity  on  the  occasion. 
However,  I  will  leave  to  others  the  task  of  exposing  the  errors  prevalent  on  the 
subject  of  the  attack  on  Ningpo,  because  I  was  not  there  myself.  I  have  only 
noted  the  error  to  which  I  could  myself  bear  witness. 

I  the  less  regret  having  written  so  little  about  our  active  operations,  because 
I  know  the  public  take  little  interest  in  our  engagements  with  the  Chinese. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  troops  in  China,  that  ever  since  the  success 
of  Sir  Hugh  Gough  before  Canton,  and  the  subsequent  arrival  of  the  Admiral 
and  Plenipotentiary,  our  operations  in  China  have  been  a  succession  of  victories. 
Had  we  had  an  army  unaccountably  destroyed  in  winter  quarters,  or  had  our 
ladies  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  our  proceedings  would  have  at  once 
awakened  greater  interest,  and  been  viewed  in  a  more  favourable  light. 

But  in  China  we  did  not  permit  our  ladies  to  approach  the  scene  of  operations. 
Quietly  settled  in  India,  or,  at  the  nearest,  in  Hongkong  and  Macao,  they  ran 
little  chance  of  interesting  the  British  public,  or  of  ornamenting  a  Tartar  sera- 
glio. Deprived  of  female  society,  we  were  truly  "  outer  barbarians,"  and  lost 
all  interest  in  fair  eyes. 


iv  PREFACE. 

We  must,  however,  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  those  who  have  duly  es- 
tablished their  claims  to  be  lions  by  having  lived  in  cages.  Mrs.  Noble,"espe- 
cially,  was  highly,  though  unintentionally,  honoured  by  the  Chinese,  being  taken 
for  nothing  less  than  the  sister  of  the  Queen  of  England.  By  the  by,  the  con- 
tempt in  which  the  Chinese  at  that  time  held  us,  may  be  judged  of  by  their  treat- 
ment of  what  they  considered  so  illustrious  a  personage. 

But  if  Europeans  in  China  are  comparatively  uninteresting,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  case  is  very  different  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  themselves,  and 
their  very  flowery  land ;  and  it  is  under  this  impression,  as  already  stated,  that 
this  small  volume,  which  concludes  with  a  few  remarks  on  our  past  and  future 
policy  in  China,  has  been  published. 

A»  Mr.  Pickwick  said  of  his  stockings,  so  the  Author  may  say  of  these  pages, 
— "  Have  you  any  objections  to  these  letters  as  letters  ?" — for  they  pretend  to 
no  higher  character. 


THE 
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LETTER  I. 

On  board  the  "  Kyd,"  Penang  Harbour,  23d  August^  1841. 
MY  DEAR  , 

I  embarked  at  Madras  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  and  we  sailed  at  half  past 
six  the  following  morning,  with  a  favourable  land-breeze  for  a  start.  We  had  a 
few  passengers  for  Penang  and  Singapore :  but  I  was  the  only  one  bound  for 
China.  The  rest  of  our  passengers  consisted  of  native  convicts  and  monkeys, — 
these  last  the  property  of  the  sailors.  The  convicts,  thirty-one  in  number,  we 
have  landed  here,  and  they  will  be  employed  by  government  chiefly,  I  believe, 
as  at  Madras,  in  road-making.  Many  of  them  have,  together  with  their  names, 
the  word  "  murder"  branded  on  their  foreheads.  There  was  no  escort  required 
on  board  ship,  and  they  had  (except  now  and  then  as  a  punishment)  only  chains 
on  their  legs.  Such  is  the  contempt  of  Europeans  for  natives. 

The  first  part  of  our  voyage  was  quick.  We  passed  the  Nicobar  Islands  early 
on  the  15th,  where  the  captain  and  part  of  the  crew  of  "  The  Pilot"  were  mur- 
dered last  year;  but  the  four  next  days  we  made  but  little  progress,  owing  to 
calms  and  light  variable  winds.  On  the  following  days  we  saw  successively 
the  Brothers,  Bouton,  Pera,  Laddas,  and  Lancavas  Islands,  &c. ;  and  at  last  the 
Malay  coast  and  Penang.  The  last  two  days,  or  rather  nights,  were  enlivened 
by  squalls  from  the  Sumatra  coast,  which  did  not  affect  us,  there  being  little  or 
no  sea  in  these  straits.  We  lay  to,  however,  the  night  before  anchoring,  for 
some  hours.  Still  our  voyage  has  been  a  good  one,  considering  the  season  of 
the  year.  We  anchored  about  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  after  a 
voyage  of  ten  days  and  nine  hours.  The  "  Vansittart,"  a  ship  of  the  same  ton- 
nage as  ours  (1400),  started  three  days  before  us,  and  arrived  twenty-four  hours 
after  us.  She  may,  however,  yet  be  the  first  in  China,  as  she  starts  in  a  couple 
of  days,  and  our  stay  is  uncertain.  The  ransoming  of  Canton  by  the  Chinese,  of 
which  I  have  just  heard,  makes  me  fear  the  possibility  of  my  arriving  too  late: 
but  I  console  myself  with  thinking  on  the  happily  inflexible  stupidity  of  the 
brother  of  the  sun.  It  is  impossible,  I  should  think,  now  to  obtain  peace  without 
an  embassy  to  China,  to  undeceive  the  poor  emperor  as  to  the  victories  he  has 
gained :  and  if  the  embassy  can  go  no  other  way,  we  must  send  to  the  Gulf  of 
Pechele  an  escort  of  10,000  men. 

Penang  is  a  very  rainy  place.  Its  own  hills  and  those  of  the  opposite  coast 
attract  all  the  clouds,  and  when  they  have  collected  a  sufficient  quantity,  roll 
them  on  the  plains  and  waters  below.  Between  showers  it  is  very  close.  The 
night  before  anchoring,  we  had  two  squalls  and  very  heavy  rain.  The  second 
found  me  lying,  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  drove  me  out  of  bed  to  avoid  a  more 
ordinary  bath. 
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At  the  landing-place  the  Major  and  I  got  into  a  palanquin  carriage,  to  set  off 
for  the  house  where  we  were  to  tiff — some  two  or  three  miles.  These  Penang 
carriages  have  no  seats  for  the  driver,  who  runs  alongside  of  his  horse,  which 
he  holds  by  a  string  or  rope.  Their  ponies  come  from  Atcheen,  and  go  very 
fast.  To  the  eye  they  are  not  comparable  in  strength  to  the  Pegu;  yet  those 
which  I  saw  yesterday  showed  no  deficiency  in  that  quality. 

In  driving  along,  I  was  first  struck  by  the  unusual  greenness  of  the  grass, 
which  in  Madras  generally  resembles  hay.  The  heavy  rain,  which  falls  plenti- 
fully in  Penang,  accounts  for  the  difference.  The  roads  are  good  and  wonder- 
fully numerous,  diverging  in  every  direction.  The  hedges  of  the  dwarf  bamboo, 
in  some  places  regularly  cut  like  an  English  boundary  hedge,  give  a  great 
appearance  of  comfort,  and  might  be  easily  introduced  into  Madras,*  to  the 
great  improvement  of  our  garden  houses.  At  the  roots  of  these  hedges,  the  little 
pine-apple  trees  are  growing,  and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  they  must  give  a  gay 
and  picturesque  effect  to  the  roads.  Cocoa-nut  trees  abound,  but  the  great  pro- 
duction of  the  island  is  the  nutmeg  tree,  which  meets  the  eye  in  every  direction. 
The  tall  rabustan  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  tastes  like  an  acid  gooseberry,  and  is 
enclosed  in  a  prickly  scarlet  shell,  is  also  a  picturesque  object. 

But  the  mangosteen  (don't  imagine,  from  its  name,  it  has  any  resemblance  to 
the  mango)  is  the  delicious  fruit  of  Penang.  The  shell  is  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  of  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  and  rather  thick.  The  fruit  in  the  inside  is 
equally  delicate  to  sight  and  taste,  being  very  white  and  luscious.  Potatoes  will 
not  grow  in  Penang,  and  to  an  Englishman  this  is  generally  a  great  evil.  There 
is,  however,  plenty  of  other  vegetables,  for  those  to  whose  gastronomical  happi- 
ness a  potato  is  not  a  sine  qua  non. 

Owing  to  the  too  great  moisture,  cattle,  it  is  said,  do  not  flourish.  Meat  is 
indifferent,  and  people  live  chiefly  on  fish  and  poultry.  There  are  some  huge 
buffaloes  here  used  in  draught,  which  are  the  largest  I  have  yet  seen,  not  even 
excepting  the  more  hideous,  long-nosed,  black  monsters  of  the  Nilgherry  Hills. 

There  is  a  kind  of  grass  used  in  thatching  here  which  appears  very  dry  and 
combustible,  but  which,  I  was  assured,  would  with  difficulty  burn.  I  ventured 
the  solution,  "  no  wonder,  when  it  is  always  raining  here !" 

**.***##** 

The  view  on  entering  the  harbour  of  Penang  was  much  admired  by  our  pas- 
sengers :  but,  unfortunately  for  its  charms,  it  reminded  me  of  the  West  Indian 
harbours — of  Grenada — of  St.  Vincent — and  (above  all)  of  Trinidad  ;  with 
which,  in  point  of  beauty  of  scenery,  poor  Penang  can  bear  no  comparison.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  last,  on  the  other  hand,  may  almost  vie  with  the  negroes  in 
hideousness.  Of  this  I  will  only  observe  that,  in  comparison  of  the  Malays, 
Siamese,  &c.,  who  form  the  bulk  of  this  population,  the  few  Chinese  I  observed 
amongst  them  appenred  positively  handsome,  spite  of  shaved  crowns  and  long 
tails.  Yet  the  former  people  are  not  so  dark  as  the  Hindoos,  and  perfectly  fair 
when  compared  with  the  negroes. 

The  Chinese  hatsf  and  umbrellas  made  of  leaves,  which  appear  to  be  common 
to  the  different  nations  here,  and  particularly  to  the  peasants  working  in  the  field, 
have  a  pictnresque  effect;  and  from  their  shape  and  size  it  would  appear  that  the 
Penangees  are  not  indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  their  complexions. 

Considering  that  Penang,  alias  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  is  not  much  more 
than  half  the  size,  and  not  a  tenth  of  the  importance  of  Barbadoes,  I  think  you 
will  have  had  enough  of  it  for  one  bout.  I  may,  if  we  remain  a  week  longer, 
send  a  further  account. 


*  Where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  hedge  of  any  sort  grow  well. 

t  These  hats  in  China  are  worn  only  by  the  agricultural  peasants  while  working  in  the  field. 


PENANG. 


LETTER  II. 

"General  Kyd,"  off Penang,  29th  August,  1841. 

I  HAVE  just  come  on  board  to  write  you  a  letter,  for  we  are  to  sail  to-rnorrow, 
and  a  vessel,  "  The  Clarissa,"  arrived  here  yesterday,  which  goes  in  a  few  days 
to  Madras,  and  will  take  this,  though  not  in  time  I  fear  for  the  next  overland. 

On  the  23d  inst.  I  wrote  to ,  but  that  letter  will  probably  also  go  to 

Madras  by  the  "  Clarissa."  I  hope  to  find  lots  of  letters  awaiting  my  arrival  at 
Singapore. 

Since  I  wrote  to ,  I  have  made  two  inland  expeditions,  one  to  the  Great 

Tree,  and  another  to  the  top  of  the  Government  Hill  of  Penang. 

Nay,  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  another,  the  first  inland  expedition  I 

made,  viz.  to  an  estate  called  Glugar,  the  property  of  a  Mr. .    Mr.  H of 

the  24th  N.  I.  drove  me  out  in  his  palanquin  carriage.  The  pony — an  obstinate 
little  devil — gave  great  trouble  going,  and  greater  in  returning.  Indeed,  on  the 
way  home,  he  stopped  quite  suddenly ;  and  nothing  being  able  to  urge  him  on,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  him  out  of  the  shafts,  and  to  send  for  another,  which  had 
been  posted  half  way.  It  was  raining  hard,  and  my  companion  got  wet  through 
while  urging,  belabouring,  and  finally  unharnessing  the  pony. 

I  spent  an  agreeable  day  at  Glugar,  where  there  was  no  lack  of  amusement; 
archery,  billiards,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  riding.  I  have  not  seen,  in  India,  so 

pretty  an  estate  as  Mr. 's.     The  forest  of  clove  and  nutmeg  trees — the 

undulating  grounds — the  sea — Province  Wellesley  not  far  beyond — the  Penang 
Hill  behind,  with  its  thick  jungle  of  large  trees,  and  its  mountain  road — all  these 
formed  a  scene  of  great  beauty. 

In  the  afternoon  three  or  four  of  the  party  mounted  Atcheen  ponies;  but 
unluckily  we  went  to  the  stables  and  dismounted  there,  for  the  remounting  was 
no  joke  and  not  easy  of  accomplishment.  The  little  brutes  kicked,  reared,  and 
struck  at  their  would-be  riders,  with  the  fore  legs  as  well  as  the  hind.  We  had 
a  good  gallop  nevertheless,  though  the  rain  put  an  early  stop  to  it.  Returning, 
to  escape  a  ducking,  we  overtook  a  herd  of  cattle :  the  latter  were  set  off  at  speed 
by  the  huge  dogs  of  the  grey  and  bloodhound  breed,  which  accompanied  us  ;  but 
by  charging  at  full  gallop  we  gained  the  lead  at  last,  and  so  escaped  the  not 
improbable  chance  of  a  counter-charge. 

These  Atcheen  ponies  are  fast  and  strong,  but  vicious  and  refractory. 

There  was  a  large  dinner  party  in  the  evening.  The  house,  itself  comfort- 
able, and  even  luxurious,  is  built  in  a  picturesque  fashion.  The  dining  room, 
flanked  by  billiard  rooms  on  either  side,  is  entirely  open  towards  the  entrance 
steps.  This  would  not  be  tolerable  in  Madras  from  the  heat  and  glare ;  but  here 
the  grass  and  foliage  are  green  and  pleasant  to  the  eye. 

The  following  day  we  heard  and  read  the  news  of  the  ransoming  of  Canton, 
of  which,  as  I  was,  alas !  not  present,  you  will  know  as  much  as  I  do  without 
my  assistance.  I  fear  (or  rather  I  ought  to  fear)  that  this  ransoming  of  Canton 
will  contribute  rather  to  prolong  than  to  terminate  the  war :  because  the  Emperor 
will  never  be  suffered  to  believe  that  we  could  have  taken  it;  and  the  descendant 
of  the  sun  will  probably  be  told  that  celestial  arms  (not  terrestrial  gold)  repulsed 
the  presumptuous  barbarians. 

A  day  or  two  after,  Lieutenant  H and  I  visited  the  Great  Tree.     Part  of 

the  way  we  went  in  his  vehicle  and  the  rest  on  pony-back — a  pretty  ride.  The 
tree  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  so  we  had  no  great  ascent  to  make.  I  recognised 
it  as  the  Great  Tree  directly  I  saw  it ;  though  I  had  been  told  that  even  at  a  little 
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distance  it  would  not  look  so  large  as  it  is.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  species  of 
dammer  tree.  The  natives  call  it  the  milk  tree ;  because,  when  bruised  with  a 
stick,  a  milky  or  rather  creamy  substance,  very  white  and  soft,  and  somewhat 
glutinous,  makes  its  appearance. 

It  is  said  to  be  thirty  feet  round  the  base  (I  think  it  is  more),  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  up  to  the  first  branch,  and  at  that  height  still  twenty-one  feet  round.  It 
has  not  many  branches  left,  and  it  is  said  to  be  dangerous  to  stand  under  the 
tree  in  windy  weather. 

The  trunk  is  very  straight,  like  a  huge  mainmast.  It  is  decidedly  worth 
going  to  see,  though  seven  miles  from  the  harbour.  From  the  spot  there  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  island  and  sea ;  and  the  ride  to  it  forms  an  agreeable  morning 
excursion. 

My  last  expedition  was  to  the  Great  Hill  yesterday.  I  went  with  Mr.  H , 

driving  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  riding  up  it.  The  road  winds  through  a  forest  of 
trees  of  gigantic  dimensions ;  and  which  appear  the  greater  from  a  comparison 
with  their  dwarfish  brethren  of  the  Carnatic  and  Mysore.  The  little  pony  I  rode 
carried  me  wonderfully  well  up  and  down,  the  road  up  being  more  than  three 
miles  long.  The  brow  of  the  hill  is  not,  I  am  told,  more  than  2500  feet  above 
the  sea ;  nor  did  I  find  any  great  difference  of  temperature  between  it  and  the 
plains.*  But  it  was  a  very  hot  day ;  and  besides,  I  was  too  lately  on  the  Nilgherry 
Hills  not  to  be  disappointed  with  the  highest  in  Penang.  The  view  of  the  island 
however,  was  very  pretty,  though  it  appeared  marvellously  small  at  that 
distance. 

The  bungalow  of  Mr.  Bonham  (the  governor  of  the  Straits)  had  been  lent  to 
one  of  our  party.  We  picnicked  in  it ;  and  passed  the  day  in  seeing  the  .three  or 
four  other  bungalows  on  the  hills.  They  are  all  uninhabited  at  this  (the  rainy) 
season  of  the  year ;  but  are  pretty  little  wooden  buildings,  especially  that  of  Mr. 
Bonham. 

After  breakfasting  and  dining  on  the  hill,  we  prepared  to  return;  but  delayed 
on  account  of  the  rain,  which  commenced  pouring  in  the  afternoon.  Finding  at 
six  that  there  appeared  no  qhance  of  its  clearing  up,  and  being  all  of  us  quite 
unprepared  to  pass  a  night  on  the  hill,  we  were  obliged  to  set  out  on  our  steep 
slippery  descent  and  get  soaked  through.  The  drive  home  from  the  foot  of  the 

hill,  in  our  wet  clothes,  was  no  pleasant  business  to  Mr.  H and  myself;  for 

the  remaining  three  of  the  hill  party  rode  all  the  way  to  their  homes.  When  I 
got  to  my  young  host's  house,  I  washed  myself  with  brandy  and  water  (having 
no  eau  de  Cologne  on  shore) ;  and  by  this  means  I  feel  sure  I  escaped  a  very 

severe  cold. 

******  * 

The  Madagascar  steamer          *  *  *  * 

******* 

touched  there  day  before  yesterday  on  its  way  to  China. 

******* 

NOTE. — On  its  way  to  the  north  of  China  the  "  Madagascar"  steamer  was 
burnt,  and  the  crew  and  officers  forced  to  land  on  the  hostile  coast.  They  were 
made  prisoners,  and  though  not  injured  (owing  to  their  wearing  no  uniforms,  and 
affecting  to  be  traders),  they  were  not  over-well  treated.  They  were  finally 
marched  to  Canton  without  distinction  of  ranks;  and  there  liberated,  chiefly 
through  the  munificent  kindness  of  Mr.  Matheson,  who  advanced  the  money 
demanded  as  ransom,  and  provided  the  officers  with  clothes. 

One  of  the  officers  told  me  that,  when  he  arrived  at  Canton,  he  was  covered 
with  vermin.  The  full  account  of  this  adventure  would  be  almost  as  interesting 
as  that  of  the  previously  becaged  prisoners. 

*  I  am  told  there  is  usually  ten  degrees  difference. 
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LETTER  III. 

Singapore,  15th  September,  1841. 

******* 

WE  did  not  sail  from  Penang  till  the  31st  August,  or,  rather,  we  did  not  fry 
till  then;  for,  thanks  to  contrary  winds  and  tides,  \ve  did  not  lose  sight  of  that 
pretty  island  till  the  4th  instant,  anchoring  the  best  part  of  every  twenty-four 
hours.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  of  the  way  down,  we  anchored  every  night, 
on  account  of  the  shoals  and  banks,  light  winds,  and  capricious  tides.  A  small 
vessel,  more  daring,  ran  aground  in  the  night ;  so  the  prudence  of  our  captain 
found  favour  in  our  eyes. 

The  mosquitoes  have  been  as  an  Egyptian  plague  to  me  all  through  the  Straits. 
At  first,  I  used  to  kill  a  half  dozen  in  my  cabin  of  a  morning,  by  way  of  getting 
an  appetite  for  breakfast;  but,  finding  the  sport  too  hot,  I  have  transferred  the 
task  to  my  servant.  But  it  is  of  no  use  attacking  such  a  hydra-headed  monster. 
It  is  no  consolation  to  hear  leather-skinned  old  Indians  assure  you  it  is  a  sign  of 
sweetness  of  blood,  especially  as  it  always  brings  on  sourness  of  temper.  I  feel 
I  could  fight  like — a  Tartar,  I  was  going  to  say ;  but  that  simile  is  exploded,  since 
it  appears  the  Tartars  won't  fight  at  all.  But  I  really  feel  I  could  fight  despe- 
rately in  any  spot  where  mosquitoes  abound.  They  never  seem  to  tire  of  me, 
and  despise  such  proverbs  as  "  too  much  of  a  good  thing,"  "  enough's  as  good  as 
a  feast,"  &c.  Even  now  while  I  am  writing,  I  am  duly  armed  with  a  towel 
gracefully  thrown  over  my  (whack !  whack !)  shoulder,  to  keep  off  these  anti- 
literary  Vandals ;  and  ever  and  anon  I  make  a  swinging  blow  through  the 
air  at  my  incessant  tormentors.  You  can  imagine  my  discomfort,  and  not  won- 
der if  my  style  s'hould  be  rambling  (whack  !  whack!)  and  incoherent.  But  if  it 
is  bad  by  day,  it  is  torture  at  night ;  and  1  have  hardly  got  a  good  night's  rest 
since  leaving  Madras.  I  have  slept  two  or  three  times  wrapt  in  my  cloak  on  the 
hard  deck ;  but,  as  one  of  the  ship's  officers  observed,  there  is  small  rest  on  such 
a  couch. 

Wewever  lost  sight  of  the  Malay  coast  on  the  passage  here  from  Penang; 
and  we  had  a  distant  view  of  the  town  of  Malacca. 

Several  ships  were  in  sight  every  day ;  but  our  "  Kyd"  beat  them  all,  when 
fairly  sailing  in  company.  I  thought  our  lady  passenger  amiable  and  clever; 
she  has  come  to  Singapore  to  join  her  husband.  The  loss  of  her  children,  how- 
ever, is  to  me  great  gain.  I  am  the  only  passenger  going  on  to  China. 

********** 

By  the  news  from  China,  I  fear  I  shall  be  too  late  to  join  the  expedition ;  and 
though  it  will  not  be  my  fault,  it  is  still  a  great  misfortune.  However,  I  am  not 
so  superstitious  as  one  of  the  quartermasters  of  this  ship,  who  wishes  to  quit  her, 
chiefly  because  he  has  had  no  luck  since  he  came  on  board,  having  amongst 
other  things  run  a  nail  into  his  foot;  as  though  all  the  nails  in  the  world  were  in 
the  poor  "Kyd."  This  fellow  is  a  stout,  resolute-looking  animal;  but  it  only 
shows  the  schoolmaster  has  much  to  do  among  sailors  y%t. 

Our  approach  to  Singapore  was  as  tedious  as  our  departure  from  Penang. 
We  were  some  four  or  five  days  coming  the  last  hundred  miles,  anchoring  half 
each  day,  and  almost  every  night.  When  we  got  among  the  islands,  which 
cluster  round  this  harbour,  we  were  nearly  twenty-four  hours  going  about  a 
couple  of  knots  an  hour  through  the  water,  without  advancing  to  our  destina- 
tion; but,  on  the  contrary,  receding.  The  tides  seemed  to  be  always  against  us. 
Finally  we  anchored  in  this  harbour  on  the  12th. 
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I  have  just  slain  a  mosquito  on  my  hand,  by  allowing  the  rascal  time  to  insert, 
but  not  to  extract,  his  poisonous  proboscis. 

In  comparison  with  Penang,  Singapore  is  a  flat  barren  sandbank.  On  the 
other  hand  the  commerce  here  is  very  great,  the  fine  harbour  being  full  of  ship- 
ping, and  the  river,  which  winds  through  the  town  (and  which  only  does  not 
remind  me  of  Venice,  because  1  never  was  there),  is  full  of  boats  and  barges. 
The  town  is  large  and  well  built,  with  some  respectable  public  buildings.  It  is 
also  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  Straits,  and  the  entrepot  of  all  eastern 
commerce.  The  roads  are  not  the  worse  for  the  flatness  of  the  country. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers  here  are  Chinese, 
whose  fathers  or  grandfathers  have  emigrated  from  the  flowery  land.  The 
population  is  chiefly  Malay,  of  course ;  but  there  are  great  numbers  of  Chinese  of 
the  lower  orders.  I  judge  chiefly  by  observation,  knowing  no  residents,  except 
the  few  to  whom  my  worthy  captain  has  introduced  me. 


LETTER  IV. 

Singapore,  15th  Sept.  1841. 

*****  *  *  *  * 

I  have  told what  a  long  passage  we  had  from  Penang  to  this  place. 

It  was  enlivened,  however,  occasionally,  by  severe  Sumatra  squalls,  which  come 
on  very  suddenly. 

*****  *#** 

I  am  sorry  for  this  delay,  but  have  had  so  many  lessons  of  patience  lately, 
that  I  am  getting  quite  philosophical.  There  has  been  (on  the  21st  ult.)  a  terrible 
typhoon  in  China,  dismasting  a  great  number  of  vessels,  while  several  have  been 
wrecked  and  others  lost,  and  a  great  many  lives  lost  too.  The  Chinese  pro- 
phesy another  for  the  31st  inst. ;  but  I  hope  they  will  turn  out  to  be  mistaken. 
We  are  taking  up  a  lot  of  spars  here,  on  a  speculation  which  the  late  disasters 
will  probably  render  successful. 

Singapore  is  a  great  place  for  spar-making.  The  tree  used  is  the  peon,  pecu- 
liar, they  say,  to  this  coast.  It  is  very  hard  and  good  ;  the  spars  of  our  "  Kyd" 
are  made  of  it. 

I  never  mentioned  before  that  we  had  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Ophir,  a  few 
days  before  our  arrival  here.  At  first  all  but  the  highest  point  was  hid  by  clouds ; 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  clouds  rolled  away,  and  the  whole  was  clearly 
visible,  that  is,  all  except  the  base,  which  could  not  be  seen,  the  mountain  being 
70  miles  off  at  the  time.  You  may  suppose  there  was  no  appearance  of  gold  or 
even  gilt  at  that  distance.  It  looked  beautifully  blue  in  its  "  mountain  majesty  ;" 
au  resle,  it  was  as  like  any  other  great  mountain,  as  one  pea  is  to  another. 

The  fruits  of  Singapore  are  chiefly  obtained  from  Malacca,  its  own  sandy 
soil  not  being  very  productive. 

The  mangosteens  do  not  taste  so  well  as  those  of  Penang ;  but  they  are  nearly 
out  of  season. 

The  Malays,  though  ugly  in  face,  are  finer  fellows  in  figure  and  height  than 
any  orientals  I  have  yet  seen.  They  are  said  to  be  brave,  fierce,  and  very  vin- 
dictive. The  Chinese,  with  their  bald  heads,  flat  moon-faces,  and  long  tails,  have 
notwithstanding  a  comparatively  civilized  appearance. 

There  appears  to  be  a  far  greater  European  society  here  than  at  Penang; 
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and  indeed  there  is  every  evening  a  congregation  of  carriages  at  a  place  called 
the  Course,  in  humble  imitation  of  an  Indian  presidency.  But  the  regiment  here 
has  no  band ;  for  Company's  regiments  arc  not  obliged  to  have  bands,  and  con- 
sequently often  prefer  the  monthly  jingling  of  a  few  more  rupees  to  any  music 
whose  sweetness  is  gained  at  their  expense.* 

The  Atcheen  ponies  here  are  no  better  than  at  Penang.  On  setting  off,  or 
rather  on  trying  to  set  off,  in  a  palanquin  carriage  to  call  on  the  Governor,  the 
pony  declined  going  on  at  all ;  and  after  he  had  backed  till  we  were  on  the  point 
of  being  upset,  my  companion  and  I  got  into  another  vehicle,  which  more  hap- 
pily reached  its  destination. 

********* 

Yesterday  evening,  one  of  the  firm  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  wished 
to  drive  us  to  the  Course  in  a  pony  phaeton;  but  the  ponies  had  no  such  wish, 
and,  after  plunging  and  rearing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  smashed  the  pole  of 
the  carriage.  Defend  me  from  Atcheen  ponies ! 

Most  of  the  Chinese  merchants  and  shopkeepers  here  speak  English  very 
well,  as  did  Tonkong  of  Penang,  well  known  by  his  Anglicized  appellation  of 
"  Tom  King." 

I  got  a  most  exquisite  cup  of  tea,  though  without  milk,  the  other  evening  from 
a  jolly  old  China  merchant  named  Puntyan.  The  Chinese  do  not  use  sugar 
wilh  their  tea. 

A  vessel  of  war,  "  The  Nirnrod,"  is  just  come  in  from  Calcutta,  on  its  way  to 

the  north  of  China.  '  I  wish  I  knew  the  captain  and  could  get  a  passage. 

********* 

We  are  already  five  weeks  from  Madras,  while (innocent  soul!)  talks 

of  the  three  weeks'  passage  to  China  as  likely  to  do  me  good!  We  have  been 
thirteen  days  coming  from  Penang — about  250  miles;  yet  that  was  one  day 
better  than  the  average  passage  at  this  season.  Besides  the  delay  caused  by 
light  winds  and  dangerous  shoals,  all  large  ships  are  obliged  to  leave  Penang  by 
the  north  passage,  the  south  being  too  shallow;  and  thus,  if  the  wind  is  favour- 
able for  the  passage  down  the  Straits,  it  is  unfavourable  for  leaving  the  island, 
and  vice  versa. 


LETTER  V. 

The  "  Kyd,"  Singapore,  16th  Sept.  1841. 

********* 

We  got  rid  of  our  convicts  here  (and  not  at  Penang  as  I  had  believed  and 
hoped),  as  well  as  all  the  passengers  excepting  myself. 

The  roads  at  Singapore  are  very  good,  and  are  said  to  be  greatly  improved 
and  multiplied  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  the  result  chiefly  of  convict 
labour,  which  does  such  wonders  at  Madras  also.  Road-making,  though  hard, 
is  by  no  means  unhealthy  work,  as  the  monthly  medical  returns  of  the  Madras 
convicts  so  employed  (  *  *  *  )  fully  testified.  If  I  recollect  right,  the  average 
sick  was  considerably  less  than  among  the  sepoys.  But  it  must  be  owned  that 
paid  the  subject  much  attention,  having  a  peculiar  taste  for  planning 

*  In  saying  the  Company's  regiments  in  India  are  often  without  bands,  no  reflection  is  meant 
to  be  cast  on  them.  In  India  the  reaion  is  well  known.  Here  I  may  as  well  remark,  that  a 
Company's  regiment  has  a  far  smaller  complement  of  European  officers  than  a  Queen's;  and  a 
great  many  of  them  are  absent  on  the  staff,  and  therefore  indifferent  to  a  band.  I  should  be  sorry 
if  the  bands  were  optional  in  Queen's  regiments;  many,  I  fear,  would  cease  to  have  them. 
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roads ;  and  every  resident  in  can  bear  witness  to  the  success  of  his 

exertions. 

The  evening  before  last,  the  captain,  the ,  and  myself  went  to  see  some 

opium-smokers.  There  had  been,  evidently,  for  two  or  three  days  a  Chinese 
festival,  and  this  was  the  closing,  but  apparently  most  important  day.  As  we 
passed  through  the  streets,  which  were  crowded  with  Chinese,  we  saw  large 
tables  laid  out  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  scaffoldings  at  the  sides  raised  to  a 
great  height,  all  covered  with  offerings  arranged  with  the  greatest  neatness,  and 
illuminated  with  huge  wax  tapers  of  various  colours  interspersed  with  blue  and 
white  flags.  We  stopped  to  look  at  one  of  the  tables.  The  Chinaman*  smiled, 
but  did  not  appear  at  all  offended  at  our  curiosity.  The  offerings  consisted  of 
large  cakes,  fowls,  heads  of  hogs,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  confectionery.  At 
one  end  of  the  loaded  oblong  table  was  a  row  of  the  tiniest  tea-cups  made  of 
china  (about  the  size  of  those  used  for  children's  toys  in  England)  filled  with  the 
celestial  beverage,  which  formed  part  of  the  offerings. 

The  fruits,  plantains,  mangosteens,  &c.,  were  formed  into  tall  thin  pillars  for 
the  corners  and  sides  of  the  tables. 

All  the  offerings  were  transfixed  by  little  thin  joss  sticks,  which  were  lighted 
at  one  end,  and  burnt  down  like  a  fusee,  only  much  slower.f  I  also  observed  a 
very  lofty  scaffolding,  which  was  walled  round  on  three  sides  and  filled  with 
men,  I  presume  Buddhist  priests. 

The  Chinese  at  Singapore  are  the  sons  or  descendants  of  .emigrants  from  the 
flowery  land,  and  are  said  to  be  thorough-bred — only  intermarrying  among  one 
another ;  which,  if  true,  proves  that  females  contrive  to  emigrate  from  China  in 
greater  numbers  than  is  usually  supposed  at  home. 

Our  Chinese  guide — who  had  been  lent  us  by  that  (errors  in  orthography 
excepted)  respectable  old  China  merchant,  Puntyan — now  led  us  to  the  great 
temple,  at  one  end  of  a  court-yard,  which  we  entered  through  a  large  gate.  The 
temple,  however,  was  very  simply  ornamented,  and  had  nothing  very  peculiar  to 
excite  or  gratify  curiosity.  At  one  side  of  the  court-yard  was  a  gigantic  scaf- 
folding, covered  with  the  usual  oblations. 

I  am  told  all  these  offerings  are  duly  devoured  at  the  close  of  the  festival,  thus 
showing  that  these  proceedings  are  only  sacrifices  in  one  sense  of  the  word. 

Our  guide  now  took  us  to  the  opium-smoking  divan,  whose  frequenters  of 
course  are  of  the  '.very  lowest  orders.  The  first  we  went  to  see  was  a  small 
narrow  room,  at  one  end  of  which  a  long-tailed  clerk  was  writing  in  a  book — 
keeping  an  account,  doubtless,  of  what  he  was  selling.  There  were  about  ten 
smokers  lying  with  a  very  little  clothing  on  a  platform  raised  two  feet  above  the 
floor,  and  which  occupied  nearly  all  the  space.  These  men  had  not  been  long 
at  their  amusement,  I  suppose;  for  they  did  not  appear  very  much  affected  by  it. 

The  second  smoking-house  we  visited  presented  a  more  interesting,  that  is,  a 
more  disgusting,  sight.  Some  of  the  smokers  appeared  to  be  quite  inebriated  by 
the  drug,  particularly  one  man,  who  was  sitting  near  the  door  on  a  stool,  but 
who  had  done  smoking.  His  arms  and  legs  hung  down  as  if  they  did  not  belong 
to  him ;  and  he  leered  on  us  with  meaningless,  but  very  good-natured  smiles. 
The  effect  of  excess  in  opium  is  more  like  idiocy,  than  ordinary  intoxication.  It 
steals  away  the  brain  like  drink,  but  does  not  substitute  fire,  as  the  latter  often 
appears  to  do.  These  poor  wretches  were  very  civil,  and  seemed  some  indif- 
ferent and  others  amused  at  our  curiosity.  I  saw  one  of  them  urge  another  to 
make  haste  and  give  a  whiff,  on  observing  that  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  go  out,  yet 
wished  to  see  how  this  man,  who  was  more  horrid-looking  than  any  of  the  rest, 
went  through  the  process.  I  would  not  consent  to  go  to  any  more  shops. 

*  Chinese  it  should  be,  but  Chinaman  was  the  term  commonly  used  by  the  expedition, 
t  The  principal  ingredient  in  these  joss  sticks  is,  I  grieve  to  say,  manure. 
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The  lower  orders  of  Chinese*  consider  opium  the  first  necessary  of  life,  and 
class  it  (I  am  told)  before  rice,  which  to  them  is  more  than  bread  to  us.  It  is  a 
very  expensive  article,  and  the  indulgence  in  it  must  consume  nearly  all  the 
wages  of  the  working  classes.  To  prove  still  further  the  fascination  of  This  drug, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  describe  the  laborious  process  of  smoking  to  those  who 
have  no  servants. 

******* 

The  smoker  then  takes  out  a  little  lump  on  the  point  of  a  wire  (resembling  a 
straightened  hair-pin)  and  lights  it  at  a  candle.  He  then  forces  the  melted  sub- 
stance into  the  bowl,  and  inhales  its  steam  in  one  long  suction ;  and  when  that 
is  puffed  out,  he  has  again  to  take  to  his  wire,  and  to  repeat  the  former  process, 
before  he  can  enjoy  another  whiff.  A  rich  man  would,  I  suppose,  of  course  em- 
ploy a  servant  to  keep  constantly  burning  his  opium  for  him,  otherwise  the  opera- 
tion is  very  tedious.  A  gentleman  told  me  that  opium-smoking  at  Singapore  is 
confined  to  the  dregs  of  the  people.  I  suspect,  however,  that  the  upper  class  of 
Chinese,  here,  smoke  it  in  secret;  just  as  many  an  old  lady  takes  a  quiet  cordial 
at  home,  and  throws  the  blame  of  a  consequent  red  nose  on  the  sun  if  it  is  sum- 
mer, or  on  the  frost  if  winter. 

All  I  have  heard  of  the  civility  and  good-breeding  of  the  Chinese  is  certainly 
borne  out  by  my  experience  at  this  place.  From  that  respectable  moon-faced 
stout  little  gentleman,  Puntyan,  who  is  the  pink  of  politeness,  down  to  the  poor 
opium-smokers,  I  met  with  nothing  but  civility  and  attention.  As  for  Puntyan, 
if  you  had  seen  him  present  me  his  fan,  when  I  was  sitting  near  him,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  heat,  it  was  done  with  such  a  grace,  you  would  have  agreed  with 
me,  that  he  is  the  Chesterfield  of  Singapore;  and  his  tea  is  so  exquisite,  that  I 
always  feel  inclined,  nautically  speaking,  to  make  it  tea  time,  when  I  cross  his 
threshold. 

******* 

A  vessel  of  war,  "  The  Nimrod,"  has  left  this  harbour  this  morning,  and  will 
join  the  expedition  as  soon  as  she  can.  I  wish  I  had  known  the  captain;  I 
would  have  asked  for  a  passage  in  her.  But  all  is  pre-arranged. 


LETTER  VI. 

"General  Kyd,"  Singapore,  17th  Sept.  1841. 

******* 

He  rejoiced  the  very  cockles  of  my  heart  this  morning,  by  telling  me  that  by 
the  latest  accounts  the  fleet  is  to  winter  at  Chusan,  and  will  not  go  farther  north, 
should  such  a  course  be  necessary,  till  spring.  So  there  is,  I  trust,  no  fear  of 
my  being  too  late  for  any  advance  on  the  flowery  capital.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
has  commenced  operations  with  spirit.  Though  the  fleet  and  army  will  winter 
at  Chusan,  Sir  Henry  proceeds  at  once  to  the  north  for  the  purpose,  if  possible, 
of  immediately  communicating  with  the  Son  of  heaven,  whose  head  has  been  too 
long  above  the  clouds,  for  the  noise  we  have  made  in  the  southern  part  of  his 
dominions  to  have  distinctly  reached  his  elevated  ears.  Whether  or  no  he  will 
descend  to  admit  the  envoy  to  his  presence  is  uncertain.  But  Sir  Henry's  refusal 
at  Canton  to  admit  any  functionary  to  treat  with  him,  unless  directly  authorized 
by  the  Emperor,  may  show  that  celestial  personage  that  it  is  time  to  yield,  or  to 
make  preparations  for  a  great  war. 

*  This  remark  applies  only  to  Singapore. 
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Captain  Elliot  is  on  his  way  to  England,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  speculation  here 
•what  sort  of  reception  he  will  meet  with  at  home. 

All  Anglo-Indians  storm  against  him  and  his  policy.  By  defending  the  latter 
I  have  sometimes  exposed  myself  at  *  *  *  *  to  a  torrent  of  male  and  female  elo- 
quence, edged  with  sarcastic  observations  of  my  being  left  in  a  \voful  minority. 
All  I  used  to  maintain  was  this: — When  the  first  troubles  broke  out  in  China,  a 
large  party  in  England,  and  probably  a  much  larger  in  other  countries,  con- 
demned our  proceedings  as  most  unjust  and  most  wicked.  But  Captain  Elliot's 
patience,  his  wrongs,  his  humanity,  his  readiness  to  negotiate,  have  long  been 
contrasted  with  the  violence,  cruelty,  treachery,  and  falsehood  of  the  Chinese; 
so  that,  from  the  English  having  been  the  injuring,  they  have  become  the  injured 
party.  They  have  shown  the  greatest  reluctance  to  come  to  extremities;  and 
thus  when  they  do  so  come,  they  can  strike  with  the  greater  decision  and  effi- 
cacy. The  necessity  of  the  war  is  now  almost  universally  acknowledged,  and 
other  nations  have  comparatively  ceased  to  interest  themselves  about  the  matter. 
No  real  time  appears  to  have  been  lost,  for  the  military  preparations  of  the 
Chinese  are  very  inefficient. 

The  role  of  pacification  is  over,  and  Captain  Elliot  goes;  while  Sir  Henry 

comes  out  to  relieve  him,  and  to  act  as  the  avenger. 

******* 

As  for  me,  though  I  do  not  expect  it  as  certain,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
Captain  Elliot  is  very  well  received  by  the  ministers  at  home.  The  six  millions 
of  dollars  extracted  from  Canton  may  also  help  to  procure  him  golden  opinions. 
He  is  excessively  popular  personally,  even  with  those  who,  allowing  him  to  be 
accomplished  and -brave,  deny  him  any  share  of  judgment  or  decision; — two 

qualities  somewhat  necessary  in  war  and  politics. 

******* 

The  hope  of  seeing  Peking  next  spring  has  filled  me  with  exuberant  spirits. 
I  am  as  happy  as  a  king  or  an  opium-smpker,  though  the  heat  here  is  truly  pro- 
digious; not  that  the  thermometer  is  very  high  (it  is  only  84  in  my  cabins),  but 
the  air  is  sultry  and  close. 

NOTES. — 1.  The  first  part  of  this  letter  was  written  in  the  mistaken  idea  that 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  had  succeeded  to  all  Elliot's  power,  and  could  control  the 
military  operations, — a  mistake  of  which  the  public  generally  seem  now  to  be 
hardly  disabused. 

2.  The  ministry  was  changed  before  Captain  Elliot  reached  England ;  but 
previous  to  going  out,  the  late  ministers  appointed  him  consul  general  to  Texas. 

3.  Lest  some  should  fancy  that  officers  were  either  accommodated  with,  or 
accustomed  to  pay  for,  two  cabins,  I  must  explain  the  conclusion  of  this  letter, 
by  informing  them  that,  being  the  only  passenger,  the  cabin  next  to  the  one  I 
had  originally  taken  was  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  captain.     During  the 
greater  part  of  the  expedition,  in  the  regular  transports,  subalterns  were  consi- 
dered very  fortunate,  if  not  doubled  up  in  a  cabin  apparently  not  large  enough  to 
contain  even  one  person.     This,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  no  temporary  incon- 
venience.    This  fraction  of  a  den  formed  their  principal   barracks  for  many 
months. 
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LETTER  VII. 

On  board  the  "  Sulimany"  Transport,  Hong  Kong 
Harbour,  13th  October,  1841. 

•  THE  "Kyd"  came  no  nearer  to  this  place  than  the  Laura  Island,  eight  miles 
off,  where  it  anchored,  I  believe,  for  a  day,  and  has  gone  on  to  Whampoa.  Oh, 
such  a  tedious  passage  we  have  had  from  Singapore!  To  give  you  an  idea  of 
it,  I  send  you  some  journal  extracts  ;  and  I  think  you  will  allow  it  would  not  be 
easy  in  the  same  space  of  time  to  cram  more  squalls  and  calms. 

NOTE. — The  author  does  not  think  the  journal  extracts  alluded  to  would  be 
interesting  to  the  general  reader.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  attempt  at 
mutiny — a  water  spout — a  piratical  craft — and  considerable  anxiety  at  times 
from  sunken  rocks,  whose  locality  was  not  accurately  settled  in  the  chart, — the 
voyage  was  remarkable  only  for  its  length,  and  the  almost  daily  squalls  and 
calms. 

Somewhere  in  this  sea  the  head-quarters  of  the  37th  Madras  native  infantry 
perished  the  year  before :  the  colonel  amongst  them. 


LETTER  VIII. 

On  board  the  "  Sulimany"  Transport,  Hong  Kong, 
16th  Oct.  1841. 

HERE  I  am  in  the  hospital  ship  of  the  fleet,  in  a  miserable  little  cabin  of  a 
transport ;  with  nothing  to  do,  and  with  no  prospect  of  having  any  thing  to  do 
for  some  time.  Another  captain  and  myself  are  the  only  representatives  (ex- 
clusive of  servants, .sick,  and  convalescents)  of  the  *  *  regiment  on  board  this 
vessel,  both  our  companies  being  in  the  "  David  Malcolm"  transport,  where  all 
the  subalterns  are  doubled  up  two  in  a  cabin.  Our  head-quarters  are  on  board 

the  "  Futty  Salam,"  under  the  command  of  Col. .  Col. being  *  *  *  * 

of  the  expedition  went  with  the  force  to  Chusan,  whither  a  detachment  of  *  *  , 

under  the  command  of  Major ,  also  went, — or  rather  was  to  be  left  to 

winter  at  Amoy ;  for  the  dreadful  loss  from  disease  sustained  by  the  *  *  at 
Chusan  last  year  made  Sir  Hugh  Gough  unwilling  to  take  the  regiment  to  the 
scene  of  its  former  misfortunes. 

The  hospital  here  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr. of  ours, — a  clever  doctor, 

and  agreeable  man.  A  captain  and  subaltern  of  the  49th,  left  in  charge  of  their 
men,  and  the  captain  and  officers  of  the  transport,  complete  the  number  of  our 

mess  on  board  the  Sulimany. 

******* 

Excepting  a  few  guards  on  shore,  the  force  left  here  is  in  the  harbour,  and 
distributed  amongst  five  or  six  transports.  Including  schooners  and  ten-gun 

brigs,  we  have  also  some  five  or  six  vessels  of  war. 

#*•##*•** 

The  wretched  remains  of  the  37th  Madras  N.  I.  are  chiefly  in  barracks  on 
shore;  that  is,  in  hastily-built  huts  of  sticks  and  rushes,  where  they  are  dying 
very  fast.  Indeed,  if  our  loss  through  the  enemy  has  hitherto  been  trifling,  that 
by  sickness  has  been  frightful.  Nearly  half  the  26th,  last  year,  was  either  buried 
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in  Chusan,  or  shipped  off  to  die  elsewhere,  all  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight 
months.  The  greater  part  of  the  men  are  recruits,  and  yet  there  is  no  means 
of  drilling  them  ;  and  indeed  they  scarcely  ever  go  on  shore,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance. The  2Gth  are  just  beginning  ball  practice,  which  will  take  each  of  the 

companies  ashore  three  different  times. 

******* 

The  harbour  here  is  very  fine.  It  is  enclosed  by  the  mainland  of  China,  and 
a  number  of  islands.  One  of  the  titles  of  the  Emperor  of  China  is  "  King  of 
Ten  Thousand  Islands,"  to  which  he  is  better  entitled  than  to  most  of  those  he 
assumes. 

High  rugged  hills  meet  your  eyes  in  every  direction,  resembling  some  of  the 
least  productive  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Hong  Kong  is  a  much  safer 
harbour  than  Macao.  Indeed,  at  the  latter  place  vessels  are  never  considered 
as  secure  any  part  of  the  year.  Government  is  building  at  Hong  Kong  houses 
for  the  magistrate  and  other  public  officers,  gaols,  guard-houses,  &c.  But 
nothing  has  yet  been  decided  on  in  respect  to  permanent  barracks. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Macao  merchants  will  swarm  to  Hong  Kong  as  soon 

as  its  permanency  as  a  British  settlement  is  established  beyond  a  doubt. 

******* 

None  but  men-of-war  can  go  up  to  the  north  at  this  dangerous  season  of  the 
year,  the  monsoon  being  against  us.  Two  vessels  tried  about  a  month  ago. 
Both  (the  "  Nerbuddah"  transport  and  the  Madagascar  steamer)  were  wrecked. 
The  crew  of  the  latter  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 

The  deputy  superintendent  of  the  trade,  Mr.  Johnstone,  has  been  left  in  charge 
of  the  government  of  Hong  Kong.  The  principal  business,  however,  in  the 
present  infant  state  of  the  colony,  falls,  it  is  said,  on  Captain  "Caine,  the  chief 

magistrate,  who  enjoys  a  great  reputation  for  talent  and  activity. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

I  trust  he  will  be  permanently  appointed  by  the  home  government. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  # 

The  whole  force  left  here  at  present,  including  the  sick,  is  about  500  men, 
under  the  command  of  (local)  Major-General  Burrell,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
18th  Royal  Irish.  Nearly  all  the  18th,  49th,  and  55th,  a  detachment  of  the  26th, 
and  the  detachments  of  the  Royal  and  Madras  artillery  have  gone  to  Amoy  and 
Chusan.  I  have  no  means  of  getting  very  accurate  information  on  these  subjects 
at  present:  but  it  would  appear  the  whole  force  in  China  is  about  2500  bayonets, 

and  with  these  a  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  is  still  entertained  by  some. 

********* 

At  this  place  we  are  well,  and  cheerfully  supplied  by  the  Chinese  boats,  with 
their  sails  made  of  mattings.  They  go  very  fast,  and  are  very  well  managed. 

Most  of  the  people  talk  a  little  English,  and  are  very  good-humoured,  and 
ready  to  laugh  and  joke  when  encouraged. 

\8tfi  October. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  several  times  on  shore  at 
Hong  Kong.  The  bazaar  there  is  not  worth  much :  except  some  Chinese 
curiosities  and  fruits,  there  is  nothing  to  supply  one's  wants.  I  hope  to  go  on 
leave  to  Macao  for  a  few  days  with  Captain  *  *,  and  there  I  understand, 

the  shops  are  very  good. 

Our  necessaries  of  life  are  supplied  from  Cowloon,  a  mandarin  station  on  the 
mainland ;  which  lool<s  as  if  the  gentry  there  did  not  wish  to  starve  us  into 
despair.  A  vessel  has  arrived  from  Amoy,  where  a  detachment  of  the  26th  and 
a  wing  of  the  18th  were  left  as  a  garrison, — about  600  men. 

We  hear  that  Ningpo  and  Chusan  have  been  also  taken;  not,  however,  with- 
out loss  on  our  side.  When  a  garrison  is  left  at  Ningpo,  and  Chusan  is  occupied, 
our  stupendous  force  will  be  divided  into  four  armies,  averaging  about  600  men 
each. 
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The  troops  at  Amoy  are  well  off  for  provisions ;  from  which  it  is  hoped  those 
now  at  Chusan  will  be  better  supplied  than  when  last  there. 

The  expedition  to  China  is  almost  entirely  an  affair  of  Queen's  troops.  The 
Bengal  Volunteers  are  reduced  to  less  than  160  men;  and  the  37th  Madras 
Regiment,  the  only  regular  native  corps  in  China,  is  a  mere  skeleton — continues 
sickly,  and  consequently  nearly  useless. 

A  captain  of  the  regiment  told  me  they  had  been  worked  too  hard.  Either 
no  native  troops  should  have  been  sent,  or  treble  the  number,  if  the  intention  was 
by  giving  them  the  unhealthy  duties  to  save  the  lives  of  the  Europeans. 

NOTES. — 1.  The  mortality  of  the  26th  at  Chusan  occurred  long  before  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  arrived  and  assumed  the  command  at  China.  The  care  he  always 
took  of  the  sick,  and  the  attentions  he  paid  to  them,  render  it  highly  probable 
that  had  he  been  at  Chusan  at  the  period  in  question,  the  mortality  there  would 
have  been  of  far  less  fearful  extent. 

2.  Many  of  the  British  merchants  did  not  wait  for  the  long-delayed  sanction 
of  government  to  the  permanent  occupation  of  Hong  Kong.     Ten  months  after 
the  date  of  the  above  letter,  the  author  was  two  days  again  on  shore  at  Hong 
Kong.     Never  had  he  before  witnessed  so  great  a  change  in  so  short  a  time. 
The  island,  which  when  he  first  left  it  appeared  like  a  rugged  desert,  was  now, 
on  the  one  side  of  it,  covered  with  European  habitations ;  while  the  native  bazaar 
had  equally  improved  both  in  appearance  and  in  reality,  thanks  chiefly  to  Mr.  J. 

3.  In  mentioning  the  general  opinion  regarding  Captain  Caine,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  wfien  this  letter  was  written  the  island  had  scarcely  any 
European  inhabitants,  and  that  the  chief  business  was  to  preserve  order  and 
administer  justice  amongst  the  Chinese, — a  duty  naturally  devolving  on  the  chief 
magistrate.     Mr.  Johnstone's  duties  were  then  chiefly  in,  or  with  reference  to, 
Macao.     As  shown  in  the  previous  note,  a  few  months  altered  the  aspect  of 
Hong  Kong,  and  of  course  gave  even  in  this  island  many  additional  labours  to 
its  acting  governor. 

4.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary,  even  for  civilians  in  England,  to  say  that  the 
words  "  native  troops"  occurring  frequently  in  these  letters,  means  Sipahis,  and 
not  Chinese  recruits ;  and  that  the  words  "  the  natives,"  when  not  applied  to 
soldiers,  means  the  Chinese,  and  not  Indians.     It  seems  a  misnomer  to  speak  of 
the  Sipahis  in  China  as  the  native  troops  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  "  na- 
tive" is  part  of  their  style  and  title,  to  distinguish  them  from  European  troops. 


LETTER  IX. 


Macao,  25th  October,  1841. 

*  * 


I  have  worn  out  my  .feet  in  walking  on  the  stony,  worse-than-Paris  pavings 
of  Macao ;  so  I  am  resting  this  morning,  and  will  write  you  a  long  letter. 

Having  obtained  leave  till  the  end  of  the  month  from  my  floating  prison  at 

Hong  Kong,  for  the  purpose  of  going  with  Captain  C to  Macao,  we 

started  on  the  night  of  the  21st  instant  in  a  little  brig  ("  The  Thistle")  placed  at 
C.'s  disposal  by  a  Chinese  merchant, — the  first  Chinese  owner,  I  believe,  of  an 
English  vessel. 

It  had  been  a  very  fine  brig,  and  still  sails  well.  In  other  respects,  indeed,  all 
praise  of  it  must  be  of  a  retrospective  nature.  Indeed  on  our  arrival  here  we 
heard  it  had  been  sold  as  a  condemned  vessel.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
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wind  is  usually  very  favourable  for  going  to  Macao  from  Hong  Kong ;  and  on 
going  on  board  we  expected  to  awake  next  morning  anchored  at  our  destination. 
We  found  ourselves,  however,  only  about  eight  miles  from  Hong  Kong,  having 
been  becalmed  nearly  all  the  night.  Luckily,  though  not  expecting  to  require  it, 
we  had  a  small  stock  of  provisions  on  board ;  and  at  half  past  eight  we  had  just 
commenced  attacking  a  good  breakfast  on  deck,  when  a  squall  came  on  suddenly. 
The  not  half-eaten  breakfast  was  obliged  to  be  sent  away ;  and  the  squall  in- 
creasing to  a  gale,  a  prospect  of  misery  was  before  us.  The  sails  of  the  brig 
were  rotten,  the  ropes  worse,  and  the  vessel  itself  exceedingly  likely  to  leak. 
Fortunately  we  had  on  board  the  captain  of  the  "  Sulimany"  transport,  to  whom 

C ,  at  my  request,  had  given  a  passage  to  Macao.     He  is  (besides  being 

a  gentlemanly  well-connected  young  man)  known  to  be  a  very  good  seaman. 
He  also  knew — what  the  rest  of  us  did  not — of  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel; 
and,  besides,  saw  that  we  were  very  likely  to  lose  sails,  and  spars,  if  not  masts. 
Meantime  we  cracked  along  at  a  great  rate  among  the  islands  to  the  south  of 
the  large  island  Lantou  ;  from  the  valleys  of  which  last  puffs  occasionally  came 
down  with  the  force  of  hurricanes.  The  young  man  in  charge  of  the  vessel  was 
evidently  an  indifferent  sailor,  and  his  mate,  though  active,  not  much  more  skilful. 
Our  hands  were  few,  five  or  six  Manilla  men  and  some  Chinese  boys;  and,  what 

was  worse,  the  wind  began  to  head  us.     At  last,  on  Captain  M of  the 

"  Sulimany"  being  appealed  to  for  advice,  he  gave  his  voice  for  an  immediate 
return  to  Hong  Kong ;  but  we  had  not  gone  far  in  our  retrograde  voyage,  before 
the  eddy  wind  from  the  eastern  part  of  Lantou  came  against  us ;  and  the  captain 
of  the  brig,  thinking  the  wind  was  once  more  favourable  to  Macao,  proposed 

trying  it.     But,  lucidly,  Captain  M knew  the  freaks  of  the  Chinese  Boreas 

better;  and  at  nine  at  night  we  were  once  more  anchored  at  Hong  Kong; 

and  I  were  both  sea-sick  the  latter  part  of  the  voyage.     I  thought  I  had 

out-grown  or  out-sailed  sea-sickness,  as  it  was  some  three  years  since  I  had  been 
sea-sick  before.  To  console  us  for  our  return  to  Hong  Kong,  we  found  that  H. 

M.  S. had  not  only  been  obliged  to  put  back,  but  had  lost  and  torn  some 

sails,  &c.  Captain  M.  and  I  returned  to  the  "  Sulimany,"  and  the  chief  magis- 
trate to  his  house  at  Hong  Kong,  after  a  hapless  voyage  of  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Next  morning,  however,  nothing  daunted,  we  again  started  in  the  "  Thistle" 
at  a  quarter  past  ten,  and  arrived  safely  here  at  a  quarter  past  four,  a  good 
voyage  of  six  hours. .  This  was  owing  to  the  skill  of  Captain  M.,  who  in  fact 
took  command  of  the  vessel  and  brought  us  straight  by  the  shortest  cut  to 
Macao,  keeping  close  to  Lantou  whilst  amongst  the  islands. 

This  passage  is  marked  in  some  charts  as  unsafe;  but  it  appears  safe  enough 
when  the  captain  is  well  acquainted  with  the  dangers  to  be  avoided.  These 
-consist  principally  of  two  rocks,  generally  submarine. 

.Tn  the  bay  of  one  of  the  numberless  islands  we  saw  some  two  or  three  hun- 
dreJ  Chinese  fishing  boats,  all  at  anchor  together. 

At  the  S.  W.  point  of  Lantou  we  saw,  on  a  height,  the  remains  of  an  old  walled 
fort,  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  haunts  of  the  famous  Coninga  the  pirate, 
to  whose  political  principles,  some  say,  we  are  now  giving  the  honour  of  British 
sanction  and  imitation.  Subsequently,  to  our  right,  we  saw  Lintin  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  river,  an  island  with  whose  name  we  are  now  so  familiar.* 

Our  little  brig,  drawing  but  a  few  feet  of  water,  was  enabled  to  anchor  at  the 
distance  of  only  half  a  mile  from  the  landing  place  at  Macao,  instead  of  four  or 

miles  off'  among  the  shipping  in  this  dangerous  roadstead. 
The  town,  which  is  unlike  every  thing  I  had  seen  before,  has  rather  an  im- 

*  Lintin  has  long  been  the  seat  of  opium  traffic. 
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posing  appearance  from  the  harbour,  which  appearance  is  no  doubt  strengthened 
by  the  Portuguese  forts  that  command  the  latter. 

******* 

Macao  is,  politically  speaking,  a  very  curious  place.  The  Portuguese  have 
a  great  many  privileges  ;  they  have  their  own  governor,  and  a  garrison  of  some 
400  men,  and  rule  themselves. 

******* 

I  saw  yesterday  the  Portuguese  army,  the  numerous  guards  deducted,  return- 
ing from  mass  at  the  great  church.  The  men  have  by  no  means  a  despicable 
appearance.  They  are  in  general  as  dark  as  Mussuimen  in  the  Carnatic  :  and 
indeed  I  was  told  that  some  of  the  recruits  were  actually  Mussuimen. 

The  Portuguese  fair  ones  (or  rather  brown  ones)  seem  never  to  stir  abroad  ; 
though  they  may  be  seen  in  the  balconies  of  their  houses  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening.  If  you  look  up,  they  get  behind  the  Venetians,  to  pretend  to  hide  them- 
selves, and  to  take  a  peep  at  you.  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  pretty  face  among 
them.  Indeed,  pretty  ladies  seldom  hide  themselves:  to  be  seen  is  with  them 
even  a  greater  pleasure  than  to  see.  The  venerable  fathers  of  the  convent,  with 

their  cocked  or  (as  C calls  them)  cocked-up  hats  and  long  black  gowns,  and 

a  lot  of  hooded  nuns,  may  be  seen  abroad  occasionally,  the  latter  doubtless  on 
their  way  to  and  from  mass.  Among  these  last  I  have  seen  one,  or  perhaps 
two,  pretty  pale  faces,  not  more. 

The  English  merchants  here,  though  hospitable  and  friendly,  cannot  enjoy 
much  society.  A  recent  importation  of  English  ladies  has  swelled  the  amount 
of  these  links  of  social  hapiness  to  twelve,  and  another  shortly  expected  will 
complete  the  baker's  dozen.  It  is  an  astonishing  fact  (considering  they  are 
English)  that  these  ladies  are  not  all  at  daggers  drawn  with  one  another.  In- 
deed, as  the  Portuguese  are  too  poor  to  associate  much  with  the  English,  our  fair 
countrywomen  are  obliged  to  keep  on  tolerable  terms  with  each  other — a  sad 
and  cruel  necessity,  no  doubt. 

The  English  merchants  feel  very  unsettled  while  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 
home  government  respecting  the  permanent  occupation  of  Hong  Kong.  The 
majority  are,  I  think,  in  favour  of  the  latter  place  as  the  seat,  or  rather  depot, 
of  their  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  some,  considering  the  vicinity  of  Macao  to 
the  Canton  river,  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  adhering  to  the  established  order 
of  things.  The  fact  is,  the  merchants  are  splendidly  housed  here,  though  only 
as  renters  :  otherwise  the  superior  advantages  of  living  under  their  own  govern- 
ment, and  having  such  a  harbour  as  that  of  Hong  Kong,  would  be  unanswer- 
able arguments  in  favour  of  the  latter  place. 

I  have  now  been  a  fortnight  in  China,  and  have  hitherto  found  the  weather 
and  climate  very  changeable.  One  day,  soon  after  my  arrival  at  Hong  Kong, 
my  thermometer  rose  in  the  shade  to  near  90°.  The  next  day  it  was  never  above 
78°.  On  the  morning  of  our  first  attempt  to  reach  this  place  we  commenced 
(for  we  never  finished  it)  our  breakfast  on  deck  in  our  shirt  sleeves.  An  hour 
or  two  after  the  squall  had  sprung  up,  my  cloak  over  a  pilot  jacket  was  insuf- 
ficient to  keep  me  warm.  In  short,  if  you  would  consult  your  health  and  com- 
fort in  China,  you  may  sometimes  in  the  morning  be  clad  as  in  a  calm  on  the 
line,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  as  if^passing  the  winter  in  Siberia. 
These  sudden  changes  are  very  trying  to  delicate  constitutions,  and  sometimes 
not  a  little  so  even  to  strong  ones.  To  this,  A3  welf  as  to  exposure  to  damp  and 
to  the  sun,  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  the  troops  last  year  in  Chusan  may,  I 
believe,  be  partly  attributed. 

I  will  now  conclude  this  letter ;  but  before  leaving  Macao  I  will  write  a  long 
account  of  the  Chinese,  as  I  have  and  shall  have  here  observed  them;  for  in 
Hong  Kong  the  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  poor  fishermen  and  very  smali 
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shed  owners.     Their  habitations  can  scarcely  be  called  houses.    "  Chinchin" — 
i.  e.  good-by,  in  Macao-Chinese. 

NOTES. — A  few  months  after  this  letter  was  written,  the  number  of  English 
ladies  both  in  Macao  and  Hong  Kong  was  greatly  increased,  chiefly  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  wives  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  expedition.  None  were 
allowed  to  follow  their  husbands  to  the  scene  of  operations. 

In  the  description  given  of  the  changeableness  of  weather  experienced  by  the 
author  on  his  first  arrival  in  China,  he  has  no  idea,  of  course,  of  asserting  that 
such  changes  are  constantly  felt  throughout  the  year.  The  seasons  at  which 
the  hot  weather  begins  to  break  up  and  the  cold  to  set  in,  and  vice  versa,  arc 
said  to  be  the  unhealthiest  periods  at  Macao,  the  weather  being  generally  very 
settled  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Anglo-Indians  are  sometimes  sent  there  for  their  health.  The  cold  bracing 
winter  is  doubtless  the  attraction.  Moreover  in  Macao  they  are  still  considered 
within  the  boundary  that  entitles  them  to  half  their  pecuniary  allowances. 


Macao,  28th  Oct.,  1841. 

******* 

The  Portuguese  government  has  the  right  to  try  Chinese  as  well  as  Portuguese 
and  Englishmen,  and  has  more  power  than  I  had  been  led  to  suppose  by  books 
alluding  to  the  subject.  The  Chinese  controlling  power  is  a  very  curious  one, 
if  I  am  to  believe  what  I  am  told  here.  When  the  Mandarins  are  dissatisfied 
with  any  proceedings  of  the  Portuguese  government,  they  issue  orders  to  their 
people  not  to  work  for  the  Portuguese.  This  strike,  it  is  said,  gives  the  Manda- 
rins the  victory  on  such  occasions.  But  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  collisions  of  that 
sort  seldom  occur  now-a-days. 

The  English  merchants  only  rent  houses  here :  but  since  they  have  been  forced 
to  retire  from  Canton  and  to  reside  in  this  place,  Macao  has  risen  from  an  almost 
ruined  to  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  Portuguese  as  well  as  Chinese 
thrive  on  British  wealth  and  industry;  and  both  will  suffer  when  Macao  is  aban- 
doned for  Hong  Kong. 

The  English  merchants  in  China  are  very  hospitable,  and  keep  up  the  charac- 
ter of  merchant  princes :  the  houses  they  rent  here  are  very  large,  and  elegantly 
furnished,  at  least  those  in  which  married  ladies  are  found.  There  are  no  very 
fine  buildings,  architecturally  speaking,  except  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  San  Paulo 
church ;  of  which,  however,  the  front  alone  is  standing.  It  was  once  the  finest 

Christian  church  in  the  East. 

******* 

Yesterday  morning  I  went  with  Dr.  L to  see  the  Casa  gardens — one  of 

the  lions  of  this  place.  It  is  formed  out  of  what  was  once  the  gardens  of  the 
Dutch  and  English  factories.  It  is  small,  and  in  the  European  style.  It  afforded, 
however,  no  shelter  from  the  midday  sun,  and  yesterday,  though  so  late  in  the 
year,  the  thermometer,  in  the  shade,  stood  at  81°.  We  were  broiled,  in  spite  of 
a  thin  silk  umbrella.  The  garden  is  such  a  one  as  almost  every  English  or  Ger- 
man town  can  boast  of.  The  want  of  shade  is  attributed  to  the  devastations  of 
the  typhoons,  which  perform  here  the  same  part  as  hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies, 
to  which  the  leanness  of  the  horses  used  to  be  ascribed. 

The  cave  of  Camoens — that  in  which  he  composed  a  part  of  the  Lusiad — is 
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naturally  a  picturesque  object,  formed  by  three  irregular  gigantic  stone  blocks, 
such  as  Homer's  deities  might  have  pelted  each  other  with.  One  of  these  blocks 
seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  two  others,  and  thus  formed  a  cool  cave  with  two 
entrances.  The  Portuguese,  with  their  devices  and  plaster  and  ornaments,  have 
spoiled  its  sylvan  graces.  To  crown  their  absurdity,  they  have  clapped  a  round 

summer-house  on  the  top ! 

******* 

Yesterday  evening  Mr.  L took  us  to  see  Mr.  Beale's  aviary ;  and  I  can 

assure  you  even  a  smatterer  in  ornithology  would  have  been  enraptured.  We 
saw  splendid  gold  and  elegant  Argus  pheasants,  and  a  magnificent  bird  of  Para- 
dise, a  bird  very  seldom  seen  alive. 

I  was  most  delighted  with  some  dear  little  Mandarin  ducks,  whose  wings, 

backs,  breasts,  and  heads  are  of  different,  yet  sober  quaker-like  colours. 

******* 

Of  the  fine  arts,  painting  is  enthroned  at  Macao :  our  countryman  Chinnery  is 

supposed  to  be  the  greatest  of  Eastern  painters. 

******* 

He  almost  worships  Sir  E ;  *  *  *  we  became  good  friends.  He 

certainly  paints  and  draws  beautifully ;  but  I  cannot  say  whether  he  takes  good 
likenesses.  I  read  in  a  certain  Indian  journal  the  description  of  some  scenery 
which  was  said  to  be  "  worthy  of  the  pen  of  a  Byron  and  the  pencil  of  a  Chin- 
nery," a  juxtaposition  of  names  which  rather  astonishes  an  Englishman. 

Chinese  artists  abound.  Some — the  pupils  of  Chinnery — are  very  respectable 
performers.  Lunquah  is  the  first;  but  he  is  gone  to  Canton.  They  take  accu- 
rate likenesses,  and  will  make  copies  of  paintings  to  resemble  the  originals  to 
such  a  degree  that  none  but  an  artist  can  tell  the  difference.  They  don't  know 
how  to  flatter  yet ;  but  English  dollars  will  one  day  teach  them  that  profitable  art. 

A  lady  at  Macao  was  having  her  portrait  drawn.  As  the  work  proceeded,  she 
expressed  her  strong  dissatisfaction  at  the  performance.  "  Spose,"  said  the  pain- 
ter, "  you  smile  a  little :  he  lookee  better."  'Tvvas  vain  ;  for  when  the  "  pigeon'''* 
was  done,  the  indignation  of  the  fair  one  was  so  great  and  so  disagreeably  ex- 
pressed, that  the  irritated  artist  naively  exclaimed,  "  If  handsome  lace  no  got, 

how  handsome  face  can  make  ?"     English  artists  could  teach  him. 

*  *  *  *  *•  *  *       . 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  teas  to  select.  One  merchant  prefers  Souchong, 
another  Pouchong,  another  Houlong,  another  Pickwick  mixture,  &c.  &c.  The 
last  I  have  mentioned  is  composed  of  Souchong  and  Peckho.  I  have  selected 

the  last,  because  I  am  told  it  is  the  one  most  generally  preferred  by  the  English. 

********* 

It  received  its  name  of  "  Pickwick  mixture"  after  a  tea-taster  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Jardine,  who  first  composed  it.  This  tea-taster  bore  the  sobriquet  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  inimitable  hero,  from  a  physical  and  mental  resemblance  to  that  cor- 
pulent and  amiable  individual. 

********* 

Trade  goes  on  very  slowly  at  Whampoa.  The  Chinese  demand  enormous 
prices  for  their  teas.  Some  think  the  taking  and  burning  of  Canton  will  improve 
the  trade !  What  would  the  advocates  of  free  trade  think  of  such  a  nostrum  in 
the  science  of  political  economy?  I  feel  sure  that  this  is  not  the  general  wish  of 
the  British  merchants:  but  the  open  advocacy  of  such  a  measure,  for  the  benefit 
of  trade,  proves  what  a  Shylock-spirit  the  thirst  for  gain  infuses  into  some  minds. 

Shopping  in  Macao  is  a  laborious  operation.  Curiosities  are  easily  procured ; 
not  so  European  or  Eastern  articles  of  clothing  and  comfort.  The  Chinese 

*  The  word  "pigeon"  is  Anglo-Chinese  for  "  business — a  word  which  the  Chinese  cannot  pro- 
nounce. The  constant  use  of  the  former  between  the  Chinese  and  English  is  one  of  the  drollest 
things  which  first  strikes  a  stranger. 
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almost  invariably  take  less  than  they  ask  of  a  foreigner,  but  always  more  than 
is  fair.  If  you  are  polite,  they  are  insolent ;  if  you  are  cold  and  contemptuous, 
they  are  civil  and  obliging.*  Those,  however,  who  know  Englishmen,  will 
generally  behave  respectfully,  and  may  be  civilly  treated. 

A  man  with  a  disagreeable  expression  of  countenance  waited  on  us  with  some 
things,  and  commenced  business  with  an  impudent  and  supercilious  air.  But 
Captain  C soon  brought  him  down,  by  treating  him  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt, and  ordering  him  to  decamp.  The  man  instantly  became  quite  humble, 
especially  when  he  learnt  that  we  were  mandarin  soldiers,  and  not  to  be  bullied. 

However,  this  ill-favoured  mortal  was  not  the  less  disposed  to  cheat  us.  He 
asked  extravagant  prices  for  every  thing.  Unfortunately  for  him,  Mr.  Alfred 

River  Labtat,  formerly  C 's  servant,  was  present  while  we  were  discussing 

the  pigeon  (it's  a  hungry  phrase),  and  exposed  the  roguery.  We  bought  nothing 
of  him.  Before  he  left  the  house,  however,  being  alone  with  the  African,  the 
Chinaman  said  to  him,  "Why  you  such  fools'?"  "How  so?"  responded  the 
other.  "  Why,  s'pose  'you  no  talkee,  I  sell  that  pigeon  and  you  get  cumsltaw" 
which,  in  Hindoostanee,  means  a  present.f  By  way  of  reply,  Mr.  Alfred  Rivers 
LabtatJ  took  up  a  stick  and  cudgelled  John  Chinaman  out  of  the  house. 

One  of  the  greatest  annoyances  in  dealing  with  the  Chinese  is  the  coin.  Some 
dollars  they  object  to  take,  apparently  because  they  have  a  new  appearance,  and 
others  because  they  are  too  old.  The  fact  is,  they  are  great  rogues  in  Macao  ; 
and,  as  they  often  try  to  pass  off  bad  money,  they  suspect  foreigners  of  a  similar 

intention  towards  them. 

#*#*#•*#**# 

In  walking  about  Macao,  strangers  are  usually  armed  with  good  sticks,  as  it 
is  considered  imprudent  to  be  out  late  without  some  means  of  self-defence. 
C was  once  saved  from  being  thrashed  and  robbed  at  Macao  by  the  ener- 
getic use  of  his  Pe.nang  lawyer, — an  excellent  advocate,  who  got  him  off  safe 
both  in  limbs  and  pocket,  and  asked  no  fee.  A  Penang  lawyer  is  made  of  the 
root  of  a  tree  that  grows  in  the  pretty  island  whose  name  it  bears ;  and  it  is 
found  of  greater  use  in  squabbles  than  an  English  lawyer — however  much  of  a 
stick  the  latter  may  be. 

I  saw  to-day  at  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  trade,  the  magnifi- 
cent picture,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  of  George  IV.  in  his  coronation  robes, 
which  was  brought  here  from  Canton  for  safety. 

Its  interest  in  my  eyes  arose  chiefly,  however,  from  the  recollection  of  the 
insolent  conduct  of  the  Fooyen  of  Canton,  who  sat  with  his  back  to  it,  after 
ordering  the  curtain,  which  covered  it,  to  be  removed. 


NOTES. — In  a  correspondence  with  Captain  Smith  of  H.  M.  S.  "  Druid,"  Don 
A.  da  Silveira  Pinto,  the  then  governor  of  Macao,  in  allusion  to  the  Portuguese 
Government,  speaks  of  "the  peculiar  situation  of  this  establishment,  where 
every  thing  must  perish,  if  the  Chinese  were  to  withdraw  our  means  of 
subsistence." 

In  one  of  the  gardens  outside  Macao,  I  for  the  first  time  heard  the  epithet 
"  fanqui,"  foreign  devils.  It  was  applied  by  a  woman  to  C.  and  myself. 

Mandarin  ducks  are  not  always  of  the  sombre  hue  described  in  the  preceding 
letter.  I  have  since  seen  them  of  very  gay  colours,  which  shows  how  necessary 
it  is  to  guard  against  first  impressions  even  where  ducks  are  concerned. 

*  The  reasons  of  the  difference  of  manners  between  the  Chinese  in  their  own  country  and  the 
Chinese  at  Singapore,  who  live  under  British  rule,  are  too  evident  to  require  being  detailed  at 
length. 

t  He  probably  took  Mr.  L for  an  East,  instead  of  a  West,  Indian. 

j  In  such  names  did  the  African  rejoice. 
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LETTER  XL 

On  board  the  "  Sulimany,"  Hong  Kong 

Harbour,  5th  Nov.  1841. 
******* 

I  left  Macao  on  the  30th,  at  noon,  in  a  small  bark  called  the  Cowasjee 
Family;  and  in  spite  of  strong  contrary  winds,  the  next  morning,  at  JO  o'clock, 
found  me  once  more  in  my  floating  prison  in  this  harbour.  We  are  anxiously 
expecting  news  from  Chusan  by  H.  M.  brig  "  Larne."  As  yet  we  have  only 
rumours,  which  state  our  loss  in  taking  the  island  to  be  trifling,  but  to  include 
an  ensign.  I  was  sorry  to  leave  Macao  and  a  comfortable  house ;  where  our 
old  fat  little  cornpradore  provided  for  all  our  wants.  Imagine  a  round  flat  face, 
with  one  squinting  and  one  bleared  eye,  with  a  mouth  perpetually  grinning, 
joined  without  a  neck  to  a  punchy  figure;  add  a  long  black  twisted  tail  hanging 
from  a  half-shaven  crown, — and  you  have  our  compradore.  When  we  spoke 
to  him,  it  was,  necessarily,  in  such  phrases  as  "  Olo  man  fetchee  one  piece 
tailor,"  &c.  When  we  wanted  him  we  said  to  one  of  the  Chinese  boys, 

"  Fetchee  he  olo  man."  He  worked  very  hard  for  C and  myself  in  the 

way  of  commissions,  and  provided  good  breakfasts.  As  to  dinners,  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  merchants  saved  him  all  trouble  in  that  respect. 

There  are  no  carriages  in  Macao.     Ladies  and  even  gentlemen  going  to  their 

houses  of  business,  ride  in  sedan  chairs.     Horses  by  no  means  abound. 

******** 

Since  the  British  colours  first  waved  on  the  celestial  shores,  the  position  of 
the  English  in  Macao  is  wonderfully  altered,  as  our  merchants  well  know. 
They  are  no  longer  afraid  of  being  insulted  by  the  long-tailed  race,  but  walk 
about  as  haughtily  as  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  proud  of  their  country,  and 
the  respect  it  inspires ;  whereas  a  few  years  back,  if  smitten  on  the  one  cheek, 
they  were  ready  to  offer  the  other,  and  that  not  from  any  motive  of  Christian 
charity. 

The  mall  in  Macao  is  the  Praya  Grande — the  great  paved  walk  along  the 
beach.  Near  this,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  grand  flight  of  steps,  leading  to  the 
church  of  San  Francisco,  there  is  a  green  spot,  where,  till  of  late  years,  the 
P.»riu«  uese  used  to  dance  on  summer  evenings  and  moonlight  nights.  What  a 
pretty  sight  it  must  have  been !  the  town,  the  hills,  the  sea,  and  the  islands 
bounding  their  spacious  ball-room,  instead  of  the  four  small  walls  and  suffocating 
heat  of  a  London  party.  Imagine,  too,  the  Chinese  looking  on  in  wonder,  and 
who,  in  that  pale  light,  might  pass  for  monkeys,  but  for  the  different  locality  of 
their  tails'  origin. 

All  this  is  a  tale  of  times  gone  by.  When  the  English  merchants,  expelled 
from  Canton,  were  obliged  to  settle  at  Macao,  manners  underwent  a  change. 
We  assuredly  carry  doubt,  dulness,  and  disgust  wherever  we  go.  The  Por- 
tuguese no  longer  dance  in  the  open  air ;  but  both  swains  and  signoras  stroll 
out  on  moonlight  evenings,  and  often,  I  am  told,  pass  whole  nights  guitaring 
and  singing  in  the  open  air  on  the  hills. 

For  increase  of  wealth  and  comfort,  however,  the  Portuguese  are  much  in- 
debted to  the  influence  of  British  capital ;  but  the  government  is  considered  by 
the  English  merchants  as  very  ungrateful. 

When,  two  years  ago,  the  English  were  obliged  to  leave  Macao,  and  betake 
themselves  to  the  harbour  of  Hong  Kong,  it  was  in  consequence  of  private  in- 
formation from  the  Portuguese  Government,  that  it  was  unable  to  protect  them 
from  the  Chinese.  In  its  public  proclamations,  however,  it  announced  the  inten- 
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tion  of  supporting  the  ancient  ally  of  Portugal.  Nevertheless,  when  the  English 
merchants  left  Macao,  the  government  claimed  credit  from  the  Mandarins  for 
having  sent  them  away.  Such  are  the  present  representatives  of  the  com- 
panions of  Vasco  de  Gama. 

The  government  9f  Macao  is  below  all  criticism.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
senate  cannot  write  their  own  names,  but  they  can  thwart  the  Governor,  who  is 
a  very  respectable  officer. 

Lucky  it  is  for  them  that  European  politics  will  always  prevent  our  attacking 
what  is  called  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Portuguese  crown.  I  woul'd  not  give 
much  for  the  other  jewels  if  that  is  true.  But  should  it  ever  be  necessary,  a 
subaltern  and  sixty  men  will  be  all  the  force  required  to  accomplish  the  conquest. 

Barracks  are  going  to  be  erected  to  the  south  of  Hong  Kong,  to  contain  200 
Europeans  as  an  experiment  of  the  salubrity  of  the  place.  These  wooden 
tenements  are  already  made,  and  only  require  to  be  transported.  I  expect  to 
form  part  of  the  first  garrison,  and  should  be  glad  to  be  on  shore. 

The  island  is  of  a  most  irregular  shape — about  eight  miles  long ;  in  sortie 
parts  three,  in  others  six  miles  broad.  It  is  very  hilly,  with  little  cultivation. 

NOTE. — The  word  Mandarin  is  of  Portuguese  origin,  and  not  Chinese,  as  so 
many  persons  even  of  the  Expedition  fancied.  From  our  frequent  use  of  the 
word,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Chinese  at  Ningpo  and  other  places  to  the  north 
fancied  the  word  to  be  English  for  officer.  They  generally  called  the  English 
officers  Mandarins,  when  trying  to  describe  or  when  addressing  them. 

The  healthiness  of  Hong  Kong  as  a  location  for  troops  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  doubt  and  dispute.  One  thing  is,  I  believe,  quite  certain,  that  neither  European 
nor  Hindoo  native  soldiers  will  ever  enjoy  good  health  there  in  wooden  houses. 

The  account  given  in  the  preceding  letter  of  the  size  and  shape  of  Hong  Kong 
is  probably  very  inaccurate.  At  that  period  the  island  had  never  been  any  thing 
but  nautically  surveyed. 


LETTER  XII. 

Hong  Kong  Harbour,  26th  Nov.  1841. 
******** 

H.  M.  brig  '«  Pelican"  arrived  here  the  night  before  last,  and  is  to  sail  for  the 
north  to-morrow  at  daybreak.  I  am  ordered  a  passage  in  her.  She  touches 
at  Amoy,  which  I  am  very  glad  of,  as  I  like  seeing  as  much  as  I  can  of  China. 
We  shall  be  upwards  of  a  month  before  reaching  Chusan,  and  nothing  but  a  vessel 
of  war  is  at  all  sure  of  making  that  island  at  this  season  of  the  year — beating  up 
against  the  monsoon. 

Yesterday  morning  at  daybreak,  not  being  aware  of  the  Pelican's  arrival  on 
the  previous  night,  I  accompanied  a  party  to  the  south  side  of  Hong  Kong.  The 
object  was  a  magisterial  visit  to  Chuckchuen  at  Tytam  Bay,  on  the  part  of 

Captain .  We  were  seven  gentlemen,  officers  and  merchants.  We  had  a 

number  of  Indian  servants,  an  escort  of  twelve  native  infantry  soldiers,  and  two 
of  the  26th  as  policemen. 

We  walked,  by  the  time  we  returned  home,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  up 
and  down  steep  hills,  and  occasionally  on  rugged,  sharp,  slippery,  stony  paths. 

The  south  side  of  Hong  Kong  is  far  more  picturesque  and  less  bleak  than  the 
north.  The  villages  we  saw,  unlike  the  mat  huts  in  the  harbour,  are  exceedingly 
neat  in  appearance,  with  blue-tiled,  white-walled  houses.  These  are  (at  least  in 
Chuckchuen)  joined  together  like  a  little  town.  • 
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But  on  a  nearer  approach  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell  are  any  thing  but  flat- 
tered. Salt  fish,  evidently  very  stale,  predominates.  One  is  reminded  of  Byron's 
contrast  between  being  in  Lisbon  and  seeing  it  in  the  distance — and  still  more 
of  Coleridge's  lines  on  Cologne.  I  arrived  at  Chuckchuen  about  ten  minutes 
before  our  party,  and  had  a  levee  of  Chinese.  Some  smiled,  others  scowled  and 
looked  sulky.  In  all  great  curiosity  was  visible.  Mothers  brought  out  their 
children  to  look  at  me.  I  was  a  regular  lion ;  and,  being  without  my  coat  or 
waistcoat,  and  terribly  burned  and  heated,  I  dare  say  I  looked  very  barbarian- 
like  indeed. 

The  island  of  Hong  Kong  is,  apparently,  one  mass  of  rock  hills,  with  long 
but  very  narrow  valleys,  widening  towards  the  sea.  These  patches  are  mostly 
under  cultivation,  chiefly  paddy  fields  and  some  vegetables.  The  wind  on  the 
tops  of  the  hills  towards  the  south  blew  very  cold,  and  had  a  very  bracing  effect 
upon  me.  The  south  side  of  the  island  will  be  the  healthiest  and  pleasantest 
location,  though  on  account  of  the  good  harbour,  business  will  be  transacted  in 
th5  north. 

On  my  return  from  our  arduous  walk,  I  found  that  the  "  Pelican"  had  arrived 
the  night  before.  I  feared  I  was  too  late  for  her,  but  I  am  glad  to  find  she  will 
not  start  till  to-morrow. 

NOTE. — Instead  of  one  month,  as  anticipated  in  the  preceding  letter,  the  "  Peli- 
can" was  nearer  two  in  reaching  her  destination.  The  voyage  was  in  the 
strongest  and  most  violent  period  of  the  N.  E.  monsoon. 


LETTER  XIII. 

Kolongsu  Island,  opposite  Town  of  Amoy,  9th  December,  1841. 

THE  "Pelican"  anchored  here  yesterday  afternoon  on  the  12th  day  from 
leaving  Hong  Kong.  Considering  the  heavy  monsoon  we  encountered,  this  is 
by  no  means  slow  work,  and  we  have  left  behind  us  the  two  transports  which 
started  a  few  days  before  us.  .  So  much  for  the  advantages  of  a  man-of-war; 

now  for  the  disadvantages.     In  consequence  of  Col. of  the being  also 

a  passenger  (as  was  also  a  captain  of  the  same  corps)  I  lost  what  I  otherwise 
should  have  had — half  the  captain's  cabin,  as  he  himself  told  me.  The  rest  of 
the  cabins  (if  they  indeed  deserve  the  name)  are  filled  with  the  officers  of  the 
ship.  My  cot  was  therefore  swung  amongst  the  middies,  but  even  there  space 
was  wanting  to  secure  the  most  moderate  share  of  comfort.  One  day  or  rather 
night  will  give  a  sample  of  the  -whole  of  my  voyage,  which  has  certainly  been 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  discomfort.  My  cot  was  slung  so  close  to  the  bulkhead,  that 
at  every  movement  of  the  ship  I  bumped  against  it.  On  the  other  side  the  ham- 
mock of  a  middy  or  mate  bumped  against  me.  Lastly,  over  my  head,  the 
extremity  of  the  blanket  of  another  hammock  (swinging  astern  of  me.  but  rather 
higher)  was  continually  falling  over  my  face,  and  at  times  half-blinding  me.  To 
remedy  this,  I  was  more  than  once  compelled  to  put  up  my  hands  and  tuck  up 
my  neighbour's  bed.  Nor  was  this  all.  Under  my  cot  was  placed  a  gigantic 
middy's  chest,  or  rather  the  gigantic  chest  of  a  middy — sole  repository  of  his 
huddled  goods  and  chatties.  On  the  corner  of  this  chest  my  cot  occasion- 
ally lighted,  and  even  through  my  mattrass  I  felt  the  corner  of  the  box.  Had  I 
remained  there  well  and  good  ;  but  the  roll  immediately  following,  instantly  re- 
moved me  with  a  jerk,  which  threatened  to  pitch  me  on  my  neighbour.  This 
soon  became  beyond  endurance ;  so  I  crawled  out  with  my  bedclothes,  huddled 
about  me,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  gunroom. 

4 
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The  1st  lieutenant  in  vain  has  tried  to  make  me  more  comfortable.  There  is 
no  space  in  the  little  sixteen-gun  brig ;  and  space  is  a  thing  difficult  to  create.* 

I  sleep  oftener  in  the  gun-room  than  in  my  hammock. 

*  *  ""  *  *  *  *  * 

A  detachment  of  the  26th  is  here,  as  also  one  of  the  18th  Royal  Irish.  The 
troops  are  not  in  Amoy,  but  in  the  small  island  of  Kolongsu  immediately  oppo- 
site. Amoy  is  less  than  a  mile  off,  and  appears  to  be  a  very  neat  well-built 
town.  The  houses  occupied  as  officers'  barracks  belonged,  I  am  told,  to  Man- 
darins. They  are  one  story  high  and  very  comfortable,  since  the  officers  have 
built  fire-places  in  some  of  the  apartments.  The  numerous  tiny  court-yards  are 
paved  with  large  flag-stones,  and  many  are  ornamented  with  flowers,  tanks  with 
gold  fish,  &c.  Some  of  the  doorways  are  double-folded.  Some  of  the  entrances 
to  the  passages  are  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  coffin  with  the  small  end  down- 
wards, others  are  circular,  and  others  again  are  of  fantastic  shapes. 

******* 

Thev  have  excellent  markets  here — poultry  and  vegetables  abound. 

'    *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  military  force  here,  in  round  numbers,  including  officers,  consists  of  150 
of  the  26th  Cameronians,  380  of  the  18th  Royal  Irish,  2  brass  field  guns  and  2 
mortars,  with  30  artillery  men,  and  sappers  and  miners — total  560  men,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Johnstone  of  the  Cameronians. 

With  the  exception  of  ague  in  a  mild  form,  which  is  very  general  among  the 
soldiers,  no  complaints  are  made  of  the  climate,  and  there  is  very  little  serious 
disease,  f  The  naval  force  here  consists  of  three  vessels  of  war,  exclusive  of  the 
"  Pelican"  and  two  transports  for  the  troops.  The  war  vessels  are  all  small 
except  the  "Druid"  frigate;  and  it  is  generally  considered  that  small  vessels  are 

the  most  serviceable  on  this  expedition. 

******* 

The  officers  at  Amoy  have  got  small  ponies  something  like,  but  not  I  think  so 
strong  as  those,  of  Atcheen.  Yesterday  before  we  arrived  they  had  races, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  men;  and  by  all  accounts  they  seemed  to 
have  been  very  successful  in  their  object.  The  Chinese,  however,  took  no  interest 
therein. 

On  board  the  "  Pelican." 

I  had  not  been  four  hours  on  shore,  when  our  captain  made  his  appearance, 

with  Colonel ,  to  tell  us  we  were  to  go  on  board,  as  by  order  of  the  senior 

naval  officer  he  was  to  sail  immediately.  We  had  delayed  at  Amoy  to  take  in 
water;  but  it  fortunately  happened  that  a  supply  in  Chinese  boats  was  imme- 
diately available,  and  thus  four  hours  sufficed  to  take  it  on  board  instead  of  the 
twenty-four  we  had  expected  to  be  detained. 

The  harbour  of  Amoy  is  very  good.  The  fortifications  though  numerous,  and 
the  batteries  though  powerful,  are  useless  from  the  absence  of  cross-fires  and 
flank  defences.  The  positions  can  be  turned  with  little  danger  from  artillery. 
The  Chinese  complain  that  we  do  not  attack  them  fairly  in  front,  so  at  least  the 
story  goes,  though  I  think  it  is  too  good  to  be  true. 

We  are  out  at  sea,  and  the  ship  is  beginning  to  roll;  so  I  shall  now  finish, 
merely  deprecating  any  criticism  on  my  description  of  such  a  flying  visit  as  this 
to  Amoy,  or  rather  Kolongsu. 

*  In  illustration  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  steerage,  I  one  ni^ht  overheard  a  mate  angrily 
desire  a  middy  to  "  keep  his  foot  off  the  other's  face,  or  he  would  bite  it!" 
f  When  the  hot  weather  set  in,  the  following  year,  the  troops  at  Amoy  became  sickly. 
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NOTE. — The  Author  in  this  letter  forgot  to  mention  the  enormous  fleet  of  large 
trading  junks  at  anchor  before  the  town  of  Amoy,  which  had  a  very  picturesque 
as  well  as  novel  appearance.  The  square  bows  and  the  lofty  stern  of  these 
vessels  are  doubtless,  from  the  frequent  representations  of  them,  familiar  to  most 
readers.  All  Chinese  vessels  are  furnished  with  eyes  at  the  bows,  that  they  may 
see  their  way. 


LETTER  XIV. 

Ningpo,  19th  Jan.  1842. 


We  started  from  Amoy  on  the  9th  December,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last.  But 
we  were  obliged  by  the  weather  to  return  to  the  offing  on  the  10th,  and  were  off 
again  on  the  llth.  The  afternoon  of  the  12th  found  us  again  at  anchor  in 
Chimmoo  Bay,  or  12  miles,  I  believe,  to  the  north  of  Amoy.  The  monsoon 
blew  very  hard,  as  indeed  it  did  with  only  a  few  intermissions  the  greater  part 
of  our  voyage.  Our  plan  was  to  keep  along  the  coast,  and  anchor  if  possible 
when  the  tide  was  against  us.  Still  we  often  made  leeway  in  the  night.  One 
or  two  days  we  tacked  over  to  Formosa  and  back ;  but  we  did  not  find  the 
wind  less  strong,  and  did  find  the  sea  much  higher.  There  were  a  great  many 
trading  junks,  and  a  few  English  vessels  at  Chimmoo  Bay.  While  at  anchor 
there,  some  Chinese  came  on  board  with  bags  of  dollars  to  buy  opium !  They 
had  been  hoaxed  by  one  of  the  merchant  brigs  in  the  bay,  who  had  told  them 
we  had  lots  of  balls.  So  we  had,  but  of  iron  not  opium.  A  good  deal  of  opium 
trading  is  carried  on  at  Chimmoo;  but  a  mate  of  a  merchant  ship  informed  us 
that,  for  the  last  five  years,  European  traders  have  not  landed  at  Chimmoo,  in 
consequence  of  an  affray,  in  which  some  Chinese  were  killed. 

We  sailed  again  on  the  17th,  anchored  again  at  Tsongboo  on  the  19th,  off 
again  on  the  following  day.  On  the  21st  we  anchored  among  the  Lamget 
Islands,  and  remained  there  till  the  morning  of  the  31st,  as  it  blew  very  hard  the 
whole  time.  The  weather  was  too  hazy  for  an  accurate  observation.  Not 

knowing  the  real  name  of  the  place  where  we  were,  Captain christened  it 

Christmas  Bay,  in  honour  of  Christmas  Day,  which  we  passed  there — no  merry 
Christmas  I  assure  you.  Provisions  were  getting  so  short  that  the  ship's  com- 
pany was  placed  on  reduced  allowance,  and  our  private  stock  in  the  gunroom 
was  rapidly  getting  (not  beautifully)  less.  Certain  hints  were  dropped  of  a  pro- 
bable return  to  Amoy ;  but  we  were  not  reduced  to  that  sad  measure.  It  was 
not  thought  advisable  to  go  on  shore  at  Christmas  Bay,  so  that  I  recollect  no 
important  incident  there,  except  that  Jacko,  the  captain's  monkey,  fell  overboard, 
was  carried  very  fast  to  leeward,  but  contended  with  the  water  till  the  jolly-boat 
picked  him  up.  The  evening  of  the  3d  January  found  us  at  anchor  at  White 
Dog  Island,  lat.  25°  57'.  There  the  captain  went  on  shore  and  brought  off 
four  bullocks,  paying  the  Chinese  what  they  asked,  though  afterwards  they 
wanted  more.  All  of  us,  from  the  captain  to  the  cabin-boy,  rejoiced  on  this 
fresh  beef  for  three  days  ;  and,  but  for  our  hurry  to  be  off  again,  we  might  have 
obtained  an  abundance  of  poultry. 

The  night  after  leaving  this  place  the  purser  was  accidentally  on  deck,  and 
said  *  *  *  *  *  "  Is  not  that  land  ahead  ?"  It  was  close  to  us 
by  all  accounts,  and  a  five  minutes'  later  discovery  would  have  been  too  late  for 
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the  ship  and  most  of  her  company.     The  man  at  the  foretop  was  punished  for 
his  neglect. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  we  made  for  two  days  the  experiment,  previously 
alluded  to,  of  tacking  over  to  Formosa. 

On  the  6th  of  January  we  anchored  about  27°  lat. 

On  the  8th  we  anchored,  lat.  27°  33'. 

The  nights  of  the  9th  and  10th  found  us  successively  at  anchor. 

On  the  13th,  at  night,  we  anchored  near  the  cluster  of  islands  to  the  south  of, 
and  about  thirty  miles  from,  Chusan.  The  weather  had  already  become  very 
cold.  Of  the  eight  persons,  none  very  young,  who  formed  the  gunroom  mess, 
four  of  us  had  chilblains.  Since  I  left  school  I  have  had  none  so  bad. 

On  the  14th  we  anchored  among  the  Chusan  Islands  ;  and  on  the  15th  finally 
among  the  men-of-war  at  Chusan. 

On  the  16th  the  Admiral  arrived  here  from  Ningpo  in  the  steamer  "  Nemesis," 
and  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  "  Wellesley,"  one  of  the  three  line-of-battle-ships  (two- 
deckers)  at  present  at  Chusan.  There  I  waited  on  him,  and  obtained  an  order 
for  a  passage  in  the  "Nemesis,"  which  proceeded  to  Chimhac  on  the  17lh  in 
three  hours.  On  the  18th,  yesterday,  I  came  up  the  Ningpo  river  in  a  Chinese 
boat  in  two  hours  and  a  half  with  the  tide — distance  about  fourteen  miles ;  thus 
having  seen  all  our  stations  in  China  before  joining  here. 

I  landed  twice  at  Chusan.  The  first  time,  the  first  thing  observed  was  a 
human  skull — a  bad  omen  if  one  was  superstitious,  which  thank  God  I  am  not. 
The  batteries  defending  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  and  the  landing  at  Chusan 
would  be  strong  if  attacked  in  front ;  but  as  they  can  easily  be  taken  in  flank, 
they  are  nearly  useless. 

Tinghai,  the  capital  of  Chusan,  is  a  very  flourishing  town.  The  shops  are 
all  open,  and  the  inhabitants  appear  cheerful  and  happy  under  British  protection. 
It  has  a  most  abundant  market — pigs,  poultry,  vegetables,  and,  above  all,  fish. 
The  streets  are  well  paved  with  flags,  and  the  city  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  and 
gates,  as  is  the  case,  I  believe,  with  all  Chinese  towns.  There  is  a  fine  joss- 
house  or  temple  in  the  city,  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  gods  and  goddesses. 
One  goddess,  of  huge  proportions,  has  a  small  puppet  in  its  arms.*  Indeed  this 
group  of  half-painting  arid  half-sculpture  reminded  me  of  the  Madonna  de  la  San 
Sisto  at  Dresden ;  not,  however,  from  the  beauty  of  its  execution.  The  whole 
building  had  a  Roman  Catholic  appearance.  The  gods  and  goddesses  were 
much  carved,  and  were  inlaid  as  if  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  had  been  taxed, 
and  some  more.  The  best  statues  were  simply  carved  (out  of  wood  I  suppose) 
and  richly  gilt.  Some  of  these  were  really  well  done.  We  supposed  they  re- 
presented the  sages  of  China.  They  had  Chinese  countenances,  and  many  of 
them  appeared  to  be  expounding  like  orators.  Of  the  gods,  I  can  call  to  mind 
two  monsters  sitting ;  one  wilh  a  lyre,  and  one  with  a  huge  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand.  Our  friend  of  the  lyre  was  any  thing  but  an  Apollo  in  appearance;  and 
though  he  smiled,  it 'was  in  such  sort  as  to  disgust  rather  than  to  please.  The 
swordsman  had  huge  round  eyes,  and  looked  very  savage  indeed. 

In  one  of  the  court-yards  in  front  of  the  temple,  we  ascended  to  look  at  a 
large  bell.  There  are  many  larger  in  England ;  but  this  was  very  handsomely 
carved  in  the  Chinese  fashion. 

We  also  saw  at  the  joss-house  a  school  of  literati  (apparently)  sitting  at  a 
long  table.  Most  of  them  were  middle-aged  men.  They  had  a  president,  who 
beat  time  with  a  stick  on  a  scarlet  thing  not  very  unlike  the  top  of  a  huge  skull, 
while  the  rest  followed  him  in  a  monotonous  sing-song  perusal  of  some  work,  all 

*  On  the  author's  second  visit  to  Chusan,  the  puppet  or  infant  had  disappeared. 
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having  small  pamphlets  in  their  hands.*  They  did  not  take  much  notice  of  my 
fellow-passengers  and  myself. 

Though  part  of  the  55th  were  quartered  for  nearly  six  weeks  in  this  temple, 
we  could  not  observe  that  any^  damage  had  been  done  even  to  the  gilded  sages 
above  noticed  ;  a  fact  greatly  to  the  credit  of  British  discipline. 

The  garrison  of  Chusan  at  present  consists  of  about  400  men,  with  five  vessels 
of  war  and  several  transports.  The  thermometer  had  fallen  there  as  low  as  20°. 
Here  at  Ningpo  it  has  been  down  to  16°,  and  once  even  to  11°,  I  am  told. 

Of  Chinhai,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ningpo  river,  I  did  not  see  much,  for,  half  an 
hour  after  I  arrived  there,  I  set  off  with  others  in  Chinese  boats  for  Ningpo.  We 
had  not  gone  a  mile  when  we  discovered,  thanks  to  Mr.  Medhurst  the  interpreter, 
that  the  boatmen  feared  the  tide  would  not  serve  long  enough  to  take  us  to 
Ningpo.  As  it  was  getting  late,  it  was  thought  best  to  return  to  Chinhai.  *  *  * 
I  had  no  time  to  see  the  place,  but  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening  with  the  55th, 
whose  head-quarters  are  stationed  there. 

The  next  morning  (yesterday)  five  long  Chinese  boats  started  together;  two 
containing  artillery  invalids,  and  the  rest,  four  military  and  two  naval  officers. 
We  sailed  up  the  river  to  Ningpo  with  the  tide,  distance  about  thirteen  miles. 
We  were  two  hours  and  a  half  coming.f  *  *  *  The  river  winds  a  good  deal 
in  long  bends.  The  banks  are  very  flat,  but  fine  mountains  rise  in  many  direc- 
tions around.  The  tops  of  some  were  covered  with  snow.  It  was  a  very  fine 
day. 


LETTER  XV. 

Ningpo,  28th  Jan.  1842. 


The  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  however,  that  no  treaty  of  a  nature  to  be 
depended  on  will  ever  secure  half  our  demands  till  these  are  enforced  by  an 
army  at  the  gates  of  Peking.  With  8000  men,  Sir  Hugh  would  soon  accom- 
plish this.  The  fleet  and  boats  would  bring  us  within  a  week's  march  of  the 
capital  of  China.  The  country  is  too  thickly  peopled,  and  we  should  come  too 
suddenly  on  the  natives,  to  permit  the  enemy  to  adopt  the  system  of  laying  waste 
the  lands ;  while  the  towns  and  villages,  as  far  as  present  experience  and  analogy 
teaches,  are  so  numerous,  that  good  quarters. for  troops  can  never  be  wanting. 
The  carriage  of  baggage,  owing  to  the  want  of  good  roads  and  carts,  would,  it 
is  expected,  be  the  greatest  difficulty ;  but,  with  Peking  so  near,  that  would 
scarcely  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  The  Emperor  and  his  ministers  will 
not,  it  is  generally  supposed,  be  brought  to  reason,  so  long  as  we  confine  our 
attacks  to  the  outskirts  of  this  great  empire.  The  Viceroy  of  this  province  in  a 
letter  to  his  Celestial  Majesty  speaks  of  us  as  afraid  of  quitting  the  protection  of 
our  ships'  guns,  and  as  quite  unfit  for  inland  operations.  The  Chinese  should  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  lay  this  flattering  unction  to  their  souls. 

The  monsoons  here  are  sad  causes  of  delay  in  military  operations,  and  in  keep- 
ing up  communications  and  supplies.  The  vessels  of  war  and  the  transports 

*  I  was  subsequently  informed  this  was  a  religious  not  literary  class. 

t  We  raced  each  other  the  whole  way,  tacking  either  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  or  towards 
the  banks,  according  as  each  directing  officer  imagined  the  strength  of  the  tide  to  lie. 
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being  ordered  for  the  most  part  to  touch  at  Amoy  on  their  way  up  here,  pass 
inside  instead  of  outside  of  Formosa,  meet  the  concentrated  force  of  the  N.  E. 
monsoon,  that  blows  down  the  Formosa  channel  as  through  a  funnel,  eight  or 
nine  mouths  of  every  year,  and  have  besides  but  little  room  to  beat  against  it. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  length  of  the  voyage  up  is  more  than  doubled. 

The 's  project  of  destroying  Ningpo,  was  objected  to  by  the  General  and 

Admiral.  The  natural  supposition  is  that  by  burning  Ningpo  we  should  have 
made  inveterate  foes  of  300,000,000  of  people,  who  would  snatch  a  resolution 
from  despair.  Besides,  we  profess  to  be  at  war  only  with  the  Emperor  and  his 
ministers ;  why  then  wreak  our  vengeance  on  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  a 

conquered  town?  ,  however  (whom  I  have  not  yet  seen,  and  who  is 

gone  to  Macao);  is  a  most  popular  character  with  the  army  and  navy — his  pen- 
chant  for  energetic  measures,  even  of  somewhat  an  indiscriminate  nature,  rind- 
ing much  greater  favour  than  the  vacillations  of  his  predecessor.  The  reports 
here  confirm  what  I  heard  in  the  south,  regarding  the  talents  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Captain .  He  is  said  to  be  "  an  excellent  seaman,"  "  a  clever 

fellow,"  "  an  amusing  companion,"  "  an  intrepid  man,"  every  thing  except  a 
diplomatist 

This  is  an  expedition  in  which  personal  activity  is  as  necessary  as  mental 
qualifications ;  for  in  this  war  the  General  and  his  staff  are  on  foot.  True,  there 
are  a  few  ponies  here,  and  at  Chusan;  but  they  cannot  well  be  embarked  when 
we  move,  nor  be  procured  at  any  new  place  on  the  coast,  until  success  will 
have  rendered  them  useless  in  a  military  point  of  view.  An  officer  having  a 
moderate  regard  for  his  neck,  will  seldom  be  found  riding  in  these  narrow  slip- 
pery streets,  at  least  out  of  a  walk ;  and  from  what  I  saw  in  my  only  trip  into 
the  country,  riding  is  still  more  useless  there,  except,  perhaps,  as  a  relief  on  a 
march.  The  roads  I  have  seen  consist  of  a  narrow  paved  bank  with  paddy 
fields  on  each  side,  and  are  so  far  safer  than  the  streets,  that  if  you  fall  it  will 
only  be  into  very  watery  mud.  The  troops  are  very  comfortably  quartered,'  the 
markets  well  supplied  with  fish,,  poultry,  pigs,  fine  pheasants,  venison,  cabbages, 
carrots,  onions,  kids,  goats,  and  beef,  &c.  I  have  mentioned  kids,  goats,  and 
beef  last,  because  the  beef  is  lean  and  tasteless,  and  for  kids  and  goats  I  entertain 
an  antipathy,  in  their  edible  capacity.  The  Chinese  bread  is  very  good,  particu- 
larly when  toasted. 

Every  morning  before  breakfast  the  General  takes  a  walk  through  the  market ; 
and  every  afternoon  he  walks  all  round  the  ramparts  of  the  city  wall,  whose 

faving  time  has  rendered  so  uneven,  that  I  find  it  necessary  to  look  to  every  step 
take.     This  circle  is  nearly  five  miles.     The  town  is  in  shape  more  like  a  lady's 
fan  than  any  thing  I  can  think  of.     It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  water,  and  has  six 
gates.     But  I  have  filled  the  half  sheet  I  prescribed  for  myself. 

NOTE. — The  officers  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  market,  and  buying  for 
themselves.  On  one  occasion,  the  General  being  present,  a  Chinese  held  out  a 
small  basket  to  tempt  us,  whose  contents  were  two  small  fat  white  woolly  pup- 
pies. We  laughed,  and  he  heartily  joined,  being  already,  I  believe,  fully  aware 
of  our  prejudices,  and  having  only  made  the  offer  in  joke.  The  bonne-boucke 
was  doubtless  picked  up  by  some  native. 
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LETTER  XVI. 

Ningpo,  30th  January,  1842. 


The  26th  have  not  yet  arrived,  but  are  hourly  expected.  We  anxiously  hope 
that  the  new  ministry  will  have  sent  out  ample  reinforcements  of  troops  without 
delay,  in  order  to  bring  this  war  to  a  speedy  and  honourable  termination. 

I  dare  say  you  would  like  to  have  a  description  of  Ningpo.  The  town  is 
nearly  five  miles  round,  defended  by  a  high  wall,  with  a  rampart,  parapet,  and 
banquette.  In  shape,  Capt.  -  likens  it  to  a  fan,  and  I  think  that  is  as  good 
a  simile  as  can  be  found.  It  has  six  arched  gates,  all  protected  by  guard-houses. 
What  with  rivers  and  canals  (which  last  traverse  part  of  the  town)  Ningpo  is 
surrounded  by  water  within  thirty  feet  of  its  walls,  except  a  small  part,  where 
a  portion  of  the  suburbs  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  one  of  the  rivers.  The  ram- 
parts are  high,  and  upon  them  generally  three  carriages  might,  I  think,  go 
abreast  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  ramparts  are  apparently  wider  than  wher^ 
first  constructed,  from  the  gradual  effect  of  time.  The  whole  mass  is  propped 
by  huge  squarfe  buttresses,  placed  in  the  interior  sides  at  considerable  intervals. 
There  are  also  occasional  square  projections  or  towers,  meant,  doubtless,  to 
represent  bastions,  and  to  afford  flank  defences  ;  but  they  are  few  in  number, 
and  not  well  constructed. 

The  solid  portion  of  the  ramparts  is  doubtless  of  earth,  and  is  rendered  com- 
pact by  large  stones.  In  short,  Ningpo  does  not  appear  te  differ  materially  from 
the  old  feudal  towns  of  Europe.  But  the  Chinese  guns  are  superior  to  those  of 
our.  feudal  times.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  very  good  ;  but  these  are  supposed 
to  be  of  very  recent  construction.  The  view  from  the  ramparts  towards  the 
interior  presents  generally,  beyond  the  rivers,  the  endless  paddy  fields  of  China, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  villages  ;  while  a  picturesque  range  of  lofty  hills 
bounds  the  prospect.  A  small  portion  of  the  town  itself  near  the  ramparts  is 
laid  out  in  paddy  fields,  at  present  under  water.  There  has  been  little  or  no 
frost,  but  a  good  deal  of  rain,  since  I  arrived.  The  longest  street,  running  from 
the  east  to  the  west  gate,  is,  I  believe,  considerably  above  a  mile  in  length  ;  but 
its  breadth  is  such  that,  generally  speaking,  only  three  persons  can  walk  com- 
fortably abreast  in  it.  The  houses  of  the  best  streets  are  generally  two  stories 
high.  The  headquarters'  house  is  a  large  private  building  in  the  shape  of  two 
squares,  of  two  stories  high,  and  with  two  paved  court-yards.  My  apartments 
are  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  inner  court.  My  bedroom,  which  is  also  my  sit- 
ting-room, is  very  comfortably  furnished  with  tables  and  chairs,  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Europe.  The  bed  itself  is  in  a  recess  of  what  may  be  best 
described  as  a  room  within  a  room.  I  have  also  a  fine  row  of  presses  of  red- 
painted  and  varnished  wood,  curiously  locked  with  a  bolt  in  the  centre  of  a  bright 
circular  metal  plate  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  rim  of  this  plate  is  in- 
laid after  the  fashion  in  which  the  Chinese  excel.  The  light  of  day  struggles 
into  my  room  through  thin  white  oiled  paper,  which  has  (as  it  requires)  a  great 
deal  of  thin  framework  to  support  it.  The  apartments  must  always  be  gloomy 
in  the  winter  months.  Chimneys  are  things  unknown  to  the  Chinese  apparently. 
They  will  have  to  thank  us  for  the  introduction  of  such  earthly  comforts  into 
their  celestial  empire.  Iron  pans  of  charcoal  are  what  they  use  :  one  of  these 
is  generally  burning  in  my  apartment.  They  have  a  tendency  to  give  head- 
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ache,  and  to  stupefy ;  but  perhaps,  medically  speaking,  they  purify  the  air,  and 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  surrounding  wet  paddy  fields.  Many  of  the  offi- 
cers' private  rooms,  and  all  the  messes,  have  fireplaces  now.  There  is  a  very 
comfortable  one  in  the  General's  dining-room,  which  it  is  no  joke  to  sit  before 
during  dinner.  I  have  been  several  times  to  the  suburbs  across  the  river  lead- 
ing to  Yuyaou.  No  shops  were  shut  up  there,  as  on  this  side  the  river,  and 

trade  appeared  far  more  active.     I  went  with  Captain  and  Lieutenant 

,  all  of  us  armed  ;  a  necessary  precaution.  I  remarked  considerable  reluc- 
tance to  deal  with  us.  Probably  the  people  arc  awed  by  emissaries  from  the 
mandarins,  who  cannot  easily  enter  the  town  itself,  at  least  in  great  numbers. 
I  went  to  buy  stuff  to  make  up  a  warm  jacket  after  the  pattern  *****.  I  pur- 
chased two  yards  of  blue  Russian  broadcloth  at  three  dollars  a  yard,  and  a 
sheepskin  for  four  dollars ;  which  has  been  made  into  a  comfortable  and  hand- 
some jacket  by  a  Chinese  tailor,  after  the  model  lent  me  by  Captain . 

Like  the  natives  of  India,  the  Chinese  are  very  accurate  copyists. 

While  in  one  of  the,  shops  in  the  suburbs  one  of  the  crowd  that  followed  us 
threw  some  orange  peel,  which  struck  my  cap :  but  when  we  turned  round  the 
offender  had  vanished.  Another  day  I  was  insulted  again  in  a  lonely  passage 
of  the  outskirts  of  the  town  itself.  I  avenged  myself  by  a  few  blows  with  the 
flat  of  my  sword  ;  but  I  did  no  execution,  owing  to  a  reason  I  have  since  met 
with  in  "  Davis's  China;"  viz.  "  In  summer  the  nether  garment  is  loose,  and  not 
unlike  ancient  Dutch  breeches  ;  but  in  winter  an  indescribable  pair  of  tight  leg- 
gings are  drawn  on  separately  over  all,  and  fastened  up  to  the  sides  of  the  per- 
son, leaving  the  voluminous  article  of  dress  above  mentioned  to  rfang  out  behind, 
in  a  manner  that  is  any  thing  but  pleasant."  In  the  instance  I  have  mentioned, 
if  not  ornamental,  this  phenomenon  was  highly  useful  to  my  flying  foe.  I  might 
as  well  have  beaten  a  pillow.  I  have  always  carried  a  good  stick  since  then, 
being  determined  to  break  the  noddle  of  the  next  Chinaman  who  shall  trespass 
on  my  dignity.  They  are  a  most  insolent  race.  Still  it  is  no  doubt  galling  to 
have  foreign  barbarians  strutting  as  lords,  where  a  short  time  ago  their  only 
quarters  were  cages. 

Mr.  Gutzlaff  is  at  present  attached  to  the  personal  staff  of  the  General  as  in- 
terpreter ;  but  is,  in  fact  (under  Sir  Hugh),  magistrate,  head  of  the  police,  &c. 
He  is  very  clever,  and  a  pleasant  companion.  He  is  truly  an  example  that 
knowledge  is  power.  No  other  Englishman  in  Ningpo  knows  Chinese.  The 
want  of  interpreters  is  very  much  felt.  The  scattered  state  of  the  force  limits 
one  to  each  station  of  the  north,  and  gives  them  great  authority ;  and  they  are 
men  quite  unused  to  command.  For  aught  we  can  tell,  many  of  their  pro- 
ceedings may  be  highly  impolitic  as  regards  the  speedy  success  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

The  Chinese  having  refused  or  neglected  to  pay  the  tax  of  one  million  of 
dollars  set  on  Ningpo,  the  prize  agents  have  commenced  seizing  the  stores  of 
pice  in  the  suburbs,  under  protection  of  an  armed  party.  The  labour  of  carrying 
away  such  treasure  may  be  guessed,  when  you  think  that  one  dollar  is  equal  to 
1000  pice.  They  are  packed  in  strings,  which  pass  through  the  centre  of  the 
coin.  Twenty-five  dollars'  worth  forms  a  load  for  two  Chinamen.  The  ope- 
ration of  lading  the  junks  commenced  a  few  days  ago,  and  will,  it  is  expected, 
take  a  month  to  complete.  Hopes  are  still  entertained  that  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants will  come  forward  and  redeem  their  pice  with  the  demanded  silver.  If 
they  do  not,  the  tax  will  of  course  be  increased  to  compensate  the  trouble  of 

carrying  it  away  in  copper.     I  went  with  Captain  G ,  the  other  day,  to  see 

the  pice  stores.  An  officer  just  returned  told  us  there  was  a  very  great  crowd, 
and  that  he  was  very  glad  to  get  away.  Another  officer  hoped  we  should  return 
safe.  I  did  not  more  Than  half  like  it.  At  breakfast  I  had  heard  the  translation 
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by  Mr.  Gutzlaff  of  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  from  Yihking,  governor-general  of 
this  province.  This  gentleman  promises  to  send  the  emperor  the  heads  of  Pot- 
tinger,  Gough,  and  Parker,  and  professes  his  intention  of  eating  their  bodies  while 
sitll  alive,  and  afterwards  sleeping  in  their  skins.  I  hope  this  is  a  figurative  mode 

of  expression  ;  but  it  struck  me  that  if  Captain  G and  myself  fell  into  Yih- 

king's  hands,  he  might  sleep  in  our  skins — en  attendant  our  superiors'.  How- 
ever, when  we  crossed  the  river,  we  found  the  street  and  passages  leading  to 
the  stores  cleared  of  Chinese  by  means  of  a  very  few  sentries  placed  one  at 
each  corner  of  the  streets.  Behind  these  sentries,  the  mob  looked  on  very 
peaceably  and  timidly.  At  the  store  itself  was  a  captain's  guard,  the  grenadier 
company  of  the  18th  Royal  Irish. 

The  prize  agents  were  superintending  the  removal  of  the  coin,  which  we  saw 
placed  in  very  even  regular  piles.  The  bags  of  pice  were  carried  by  Chinamen 
and  Hindoos  down  to  the  river's  side,  and  deposited  in  two  junks  placed  along- 
side of  a  temporary  pier  of  planks,  on  which  walked  a  single  British  sentinel. 
The  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  followers  of  our  army  being  far  weaker  than  the 
Chinese,  were  chiefly  employed  in  keeping  the  latter  up  to  their  work.  One  of 
them  I  saw  lathering  a  Chinese  porter  as  if  he  were  a  donkey ;  and,  donkey- 
like,  he  appeared  in  patience  and  indifference  :  thanks  partly  to  the  lot  of  jackets 
he  had  on,  one  over  the  other,  according  to  the  winter  fashion  of  China.  Se- 
veral of  the  porters  had  been  flogged  for  secreting  some  of  the  coin  about  their 
persons,  which  they  contrived  to  do  in  spile  of  the  vigilance  with  which  they 
were  watched,  and  the  great  weight  and  small  value  of  the  article  purloined. 

There  are  several  fine  josses  or  temples  here  of  Buddh  and  Confucius,  though 
not  perhaps  so  curious  as  the  one  I  saw  at  Chusan.  In  the  town,  near  the  east 
gate,  are  the  remains  of  the  prison  in  which  Captain  Anstruther  and  Mrs.  Noble 
were  encaged.  Nothing  remains  but  part  of  the  walls.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  huge  building,  with  a  court  yard  in  the  centre.  The  greater  part  of  the 
house  has  been  converted  into  fire-wood.  It  was  not  fitting  that  such  a  monu- 
ment of  our  disgrace  should  continue  to  exist. 

The  troops  here  are  chiefly  quartered  in  josses  (temples),  not  far  from  the 
house  of  the  general  and  head-quarters'  staff.  The  inhabitants  of  Ningpo  are 
said  to  amount  to  300,000.  I  suppose,  of  course,  that  the  suburbs  are  included; 
yet  I  cannot  believe  the  amount  to  be  so  great.  After  Macao,  and  even  in  com- 
parison of  Tinghae,  the  capital  of  Chusan,  the  shops  of  Ningpo  appear  to  me 
poor,  and  comparatively  empty.  The  approaching  festival  of  the  Chinese  new 
year  (which  Mr.  Gutzlaff  tells  me  commences  in  ten  days'  time)  may  partly 
account  for  this ;  but  it  is  evident  there  is  more  mandarin  influence  at  work  here 
than  at  Chusan. 

On  the  27th  instant,  in  consequence  of  intelligence  received  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff 
from  his  native  police,  Major  Fawcett,  and  a  party  of  forty  men  of  the  55th, 
were  ordered  out  to  take  some  robbers  three  miles  the  other  side  of  the  suburbs. 
I  obtained  leave  to  accompany  this  party,  which  included  a  subaltern  of  the  55th 
and  an  assistant  surgeon.  We  left  the  town  by  the  east  gate;  and  the  Major 
and  I  had  much  trouble  to  get  our  ponies  over  the  river,  and  were  finally  obliged 
to  tow  them  over, — they  swimming.  This,  and  recrossing  the  river  on  our 
return,  formed  the  really  arduous  part  of  our  duty.  When  we  had  passed  the 
suburbs,  we  followed  the  side  of  a  canal  some  two  or  three  miles  on  a  narrow 
paved  bank,  and  over  occasional  small  stone  bridges,  some  of  them  with  flights 
of  steps,  and  all  with  two  or  three  steps  at  least,  up  and  down  which  the  ponies 
walked  as  quietly  as  you  or  I  would.  Paddy  fields  lined  each  side  of  the  canal. 
Neatly  tiled  villages,  with  roofs  of  a  picturesque  bluish  gray,  were  to  be  seen  in 
all  directions ;  and  fine  bold  mountains  bounded  the  distant  prospect.  The  police 
led  us  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  the  canal  to  a  small  village,  and 
pointed  out  the  offending  houses.  Mr.  G.  had  furnished  the  commanding  officer 
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with  a  few  written  energetic  sentences,  to  point  out  his  orders  to  the  head  of  the 
police;  but  we  sadly  wanted  an  interpreter  with  us.  From  several  things  I 
remarked,  I  opine  these  police  to  be  very  great  rogues.  We  found  nothing  of 
any  value.  We  brought  away  three  prisoners,  after  taking  precautions  to  sur- 
round the  house,  as  if  the  place  had  been  full  of  robbers.  They  should  be  called 
thieves,  for  robbers  is  too  grand  a  name  for  such  unarmed  wretches.  However, 
the  bulk  of  the  rogues  had  doubtless  escaped,  leaving  only  the  old  and  the  slow ; 
and  the  military  force  was  necessarily  less  on  account  of  the  robbers  than  of  the 
people  generally,  who  cannot  approve  of  the  justice  of  the  barbarians,  whom  they 
probably  as  yet  regard  as  a  higher  class  of  thieves. 


LETTER  XVII. 

Ningpo,  12th  Feb.  1842. 


Since  I  wrote  last  the  26th  have  arrived,  and  the  force  is  ready  to  commence 
operations  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild  and  settled — probably  a  month 

hence.     Through  the  medium  of we  receive  nothing  but  warlike  rumours 

of  the  grand  intentions  of  the  enemy,  and  occasional  offers  to  join  us  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  people. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  self-styled  messenger  from  the  Imperial  Commissioner 
came  and  gave  himself  up.  He  said  he  was  sent  to  know  our  terms ;  on  report- 
ing which  to  the  commissioner,  a  high  mandarin  with  full  powers  to  treat  would 
be  sent. 

G.  persists  in  saying  the  Emperor  will  never  make  peace.  The  messenger 
was  detained  here  till  the  arrival  of  the  admiral  from  Chusan,  and  then  dismissed 
•with  the  information  (which  they  had  had  long  before),  that  we  should  treat  with 
no  one  who  had  not  full  powers  direct  from  the  Emperor.  The  messenger  was 
alow  mandarin,  familiarly  styled  "Captain  White;"  which  sobriquet  he  received 
when  sent  at  a  former  period  of  the  expedition.  Gutzlaff,  who  is  very  accurate 
in  military  titles,  will  have  him  to  be  only  a  corporal, — construing  it  as  an  addi- 
tional insult  in  Yihking  to  send  a  corporal  to  treat  of  peace  between  two  great 
nations.  The  probability  is,  that,  judging  us  by  themselves,  no  mandarins  of  rank 
would  trust  themselves  in  our  hands ;  and  so  they  sent  the  corporal,  who  knew 
our  character  well,  as  a  feeler. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  volunteered  on  a  second  expedition  to  a  house  where  some 
soldiers  were  said  to  be  concealed  in  disguise.  The  military  party  consisted  of 
a  subaltern  and  twelve  soldiers.  GutxlaiPs  police  accompanied  us.  The  house 
was  in  the  outskirts  of  the  suburb,  beyond  the  west  gate,  and  close  to  a  canal. 
I  saw  nothing  in  it  of  a  military  character,  unless  some  huge  jars  of  rice  in  the 
process  of  becoming  shamshu  deserve  the  name — a  liquor  to  which  our  soldiers 
at  least  are  sadly  partial.  We  took  four  prisoners.  The  police  then  commenced 
plundering.  One  fellow  was  soon  clothed  in  the  spoils  of  the  Chinese  heroes. 
We  pointed  out  this  rascal  to  the  head  of  the  police,  who,  with  his  myrmidons, 
had  been  no  better  employed.  He  assumed  a  virtue,  if  he  had  it  not — made  the 
licensed  thief  disgorge,  and  deprived  him  of  his  wooden  police  badge  of  office. 
Finding  no  arms,  papers,  nor  any  thing  suspicious,  we  returned  the  property 
seized  by  the  police  to  the  weeping  woman  of  the  house,  and  marched  away 
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with  our  prisoners,  who  were  tied  together  by  their  tails.  When  any  one  of 
them  neglected  to  keep  up,  his  head  was  propelled  forward  in  a  ludicrous  man- 
ner. Whether  these  men  were  really  soldiers  or  not,  neither  Mr.  Gutzlaff  nor 
myself  could  ever  find  out.  A  mob  of  Chinese,  chiefly  young  men  and  boys, 
followed  us  out  and  back  to  the  city  on  our  heroic  enterprise.  I  have  volunteered 
no  more,  though  another  party  was,  a  few  days  later,  sent  out,  and  returned  with 
equally  unsatisfactory  results.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  police  are  a  sad  set  of 
rogues. 

I  accompanied to  Chinhae  the  other  day,  going  and  returning  with 

the  tide.  From  the  top  of  the  Artillery  Hill  we  could  plainly  see  the  pagoda  of 
Ningpo  (a  distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles  as  the  crow  flies).  I  found  this,  by  my 
compass,  to  bear  W.  S.  W.  of  Chinhae.  There  is,  by  the  bye,  a  very  fine  view 
from  the  top  of  the  Ningpo  pagoda. 

This  country  would  be  very  favourable  to  a  small  army  that  wished  to  con- 
fine its  operations  to  the  defensive;  but  is  very  unfavourable  for  offensive  mea- 
sures. Manoeuvring  and  strategy  would  be  almost  as  impossible  as  the  pursuit 
of  an  enemy  when  vanquished,  so  numerous  and  intricate  are  the  canals  and 
rivers.  On  the  plains  of  Pekin,  I  should  think,  this  would  be  otherwise.  An 
arrny  might  there  be  surrounded  and  destroyed. 

The  day  before  yesterday  was  the  Chinese  new  year's  day.  All  the  shops 
were  shut  up  for  several  days  preceding,  and  the  streets  nearly  empty.  A  few 
of  them  are  beginning  to  re-open. 

The  greatest  ornaments  of  Ningpo  are  the  numerous  stone  arches  (or  rather 
porches,  as  there  is  no  arch)  ornamented  with  figures  of  men,  animals,  flowers, 
&c.,  in  alto  relievo,  as  neatly  cut  as  if  on  wood.  Specimens  of  these  should,  if 
possible,  be  carried  to  England.  If  the  artists  could  only  draw  as  well  as  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  these  carvings  would  be  the  wonder  of  the  world.  But 
there  is  less  of  genius  than  of  indefatigable  labour  observable  in  every  thing  that 
is  Chinese.  They  appear  to  be  a  patient,  laborious,  good-natured  people, 
without  genius  or  originality,  ambitious  to  equal,  but  without  the  wish  to  surpass, 
their  ancestors. 

I  dare  say  you  will  have  been  surprised  at  my  silence  regarding  the  women 
of  China.  I  have  not  seen  twenty  since  I  arrived  at  Ningpo,  and  all  those  of 
the  lowest  class,  and  mostly  very  old  or  very  young.  Yet  all  have  small  feet, 
unlike  Macao,  where  the  lower  orders,  generally,  have  not  been  inoculated  with 
this  miserable  fashion. 

I  bought,  the  other  day,  the  best  specimen  of  indigenous  drawing  I  have  seen 
in  Ningpo,  no  ninth  wonder,  I  assure  you.  It  represents  a  young  lady  apparently 
stretching  herself,  as  if  sleepy,  though  she  is  not  in  a  recumbent  posture.  The 
shopman  asked  three  dollars  for  it ;  I  offered  him  one  in  a  tone  of  indifference, 
and  turned  to  something  else.  He  then  asked  two.  Just  before  quitting  the  shop, 
I  again  offered  one.  He  then  came  down  to  "  one  dollar  one  rupee,"  a  favourite 
sum  of  theirs,  to  show,  I  suppose,  their  extensive  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.  I  left  the  shop,  but  had  not  gone  half  a  dozen  yards,  when  half  a 
dozen  voices  shouted,  "  Leilo  !  one  dollar ;"  so  I  did  return,  and  carried  off  the 
drawing.  In  traffic  the  people  of  Ningpo  are  not  unlike  their  countrymen  at 
Macao — Jlrcades  ambo ! 

The  Chinese,  who  behave  so  cowardly  in  a  body,  individually  expose  their 
lives  for  trifles.  Many  have  been  shot  while  getting  over  the  walls  with  most 
trifling  articles — several  for  attempting  to  rob  the  pic'e  stores,  though  each  man 
could  carry  away  but  a  small  portion  as  to  value. 

160,000  dollars  worth  of  pice  has  been  carried  off  by  us,  being  the  whole  of 
the  store  mentioned  in  my  former  letter.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  carry  off  other 
stores,  the  ransom  money  coming  in  but  slowly,  and  in  driblets,  in  spite  of  the 
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exertions  of  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  at  whose  suggestion  the  ransom  was  fixed  upon 
instead  of  the  seizure  of  one-tenth  of  fiscal  property. 

NOTE. — The  ransom  never  was  paid.     What  little   was   obtained   was   a 
cession  to  arguments,  the  strength  of  which  lay  neither  in  logic  nor  reason. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

Ningpo,  24th  Feb.  1842. 

"  Jlrma  virumque  cano"  which  means,  I  hear  nothing  but  wars  and  rumours 
of  wars.  The  Chinese,  emboldened  by  our  forced  stay  in  winter  quarters  of 
four  months,  appear  to  be  at  last  really  marching  upon  us  in  great  force.  My 
next  letter  *  *  *  will  contain  I  hope,  the  news  of  a  great  victory, 
and  I  will  not  send  this  till  after  it  has  taken  place,  unless  our  expectations  are 
baulked,  and  the  valiant  preparations  of  the  Chinese  end  figuratively  and  not 
literally  in  smoke.  The  general  does  not  wish  to  make  any  permanent  advance 
for  a  month,  in  order  not  to  expose  too  much  the  health  of  his  young  troops,  and 
also  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  Amoy. 

Besides  that  "  corporal  White,"  mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  we  have  (since) 
had  another  messenger,  a  Canton  linguist,  who  spoke  very  tolerable  English, 
after  the  Canton  fashion.  This  man  only  remained  one  night.  I  had  several 
conversations  with  him.  He  said,  "  Chinese  soldier  no  can  fight — small  man- 
darin no  wish  to  fight — Chinese  soldier  no  wish  to  fight — great  mandarin  make 
him — Emperor  make  great  mandarin  fight. — 'Spose  English  drive  out  emperor, 
then  have  English  emperor."  All  these  were  answers  to  my  questions.  "  No 
English  emperor,"  said  I.  "  If  we  drive  away  Tartar  emperor,  we  will  give 
you  a  Chinese  emperor."  He  replied,  "  All  good  'spose  can  have  China  em- 
peror. / hear  many  say  that" 

"  You  come,"  I  continued,  "  talkee,  talkee",  to  make  English  sleepy,  sleepy." 
He  laughed,  and  said  he  was  a  nobody  merely  sent  to  see  if  we  would  offer 
terms.  He  also  said,  "  I  hear  China  soldier  talkee,  talkee,  and  I  laugh,"  putting 
his  hand  before  his  mouth  to  show  he  had  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  and  not  openly, 
at  the  boastings  of  his  compatriots. 

/.  "Englishman  no  want  to  hurt  Chinaman  except  Chinaman  attack 
Englishman." 

He.  "  I  know,  s'pose  Chinaman  wounded — hurt,  English  doctor  he  cure  him. 
China  soldier  cut  wounded  man  throat,  that  very  bad." 

He  pretended  to  know  nothing  of  his  predecessor,  the  corporal,  whom  he 
greatly  surpassed  in  manners  and  modesty. 

/.  "  How  can  commissioner  send  one  piece  man,  and  then  send  two  piece  man  ; 
and  two  piece  man  not  know  one  piece  man  ?"  He  gave  no  satisfactory  answer 
to  my  question,  which  by  the  by  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Canton  English.  He 
said  if  we  were  willing  to  treat,  a  commissioner  would  be  sent  to  us.  He  was 
dismissed  with  a  similar  answer  to  that  given  to  "  the  corporal." 

On  the  18th  instant  the  general  and  admiral,  with  their  staff  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  soldiers,  went  to  see  an  inland  lake  about  eleven  miles  from  Ningpo. 
The  soldiers  were  carried  all  the  way  by  "canals,  in  boats  towed  by  men  ;  though 
they  nearly  all  marched  back  from  choice.  The  general  walked  the  greater  part 
of  the  way  there  and  back;  and  the  gallant  admiral  was  second  only  to  the 
general  in  his  pedestrian  exertions  on  that  day.  The  lake  is  well  worth  seeing, 
though  having  seen  and  not  forgotten  Loch  Katrine,  I  was  less  enraptured 
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than  many  others.  It  is  in  part  artificially  made  by  a  bund,  which  separates  it 
from  the  canal  that  leads  to  it.  It  is  also  disfigured  by  a  causeway  dividing  its 
breadth  in  the  middle;  for  what  is  useful  is  seldom  ornamental  in  romantic 
scenery.  From  the  top  of  the  hill,  close  to  the  bund,  we  had  a  very  fine  view 
indeed.  The  lake  below  us,  surrounded  by  hills  and  mountains,  appeared  some 
four  or  five  miles  in  length.  The  lofty  pagoda  of  Ningpo,  the  landmark  of  the 
country,  lay  nearly  W.  N.  W.  of  us.  Chusan,  with  the  sea  between,  was  also 
visible  to  the  eastward. 

Below  us  the  scarlet-coated  soldiery  lined,  for  the  first  time,  the  bund  of  those 
peaceful  waters,  gazed  on  and  admired  by  a  good-natured  looking  peasantry.  I 
fear  their  good  nature,  at  least  towards  us,  is  only  in  their  looks;  and  only  there 
when  we  are  strong.  But  the  most  curious  sight,  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  was 
the  immense  tract  of  perfectly  flat  country,  intersected  by  rivers  and  countless 
canals,  and  bounded  only  by  distant  mountains.  Blue-tiled  villages  dotted  the 
whole  expanse  so  thickly,  that  it  appeared  almost  as  if  you  might  go  on,  all  the 
way,  throwing  a  stone  from  one  village  to  another.  No  solitary  houses  were 
visible.  They  were  nestled  together  as  in  fear ;  and  with  reason,  for  robbers  in 
China  are  "  as  plenty  as  blackberries"  in  England.  The  main  pathways  along 
the  canals  were  flagged  with  large  stones,  and  each  paddy  field  separated  from 
its  neighbour  by  a  ridge  of  earth.  All  were  very  damp,  it  being  the  season  of 
irrigation.  This  may  possibly  account  for  the  low  state  of  the  canals,  which  we 
had  observed  for  some  days  past  at  Ningpo.  The  hill  that  we  climbed,  and  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  admiral,  general,  &c.  lunched,  we  called  "  Gough  Peak," 
the  general  having  been  the  first  to  deposite  a  stone  on  its  top.  While  we  were 
at  tiffin,  we  were  surrounded  by  a  good-natured,  but  very  hungry  rabble: 
amongst  whom  the  general  distributed  the  debris  of  the  provisions. 

On  the  19th,  I  accompanied and  others  to  Chinhae  to  the  inspection  of 

the  55th.  On  our  arrival  we  heard  of  the  barbarous  murder,  on  the  previous 
night,  of  the  second  mate  of  the  Ernaad  transport,  which  you  will  doubtless  read 
of  in  the  English  newspapers. '  Gutzlaff  has  had  information  that  his  head  was 
carried  to  Yih-King. 

By  this  time  the  village,  near  which  the  murder  took  place,  is  a  heap  of  ashes.;* 
A  village  in  Chusan  has  also  we  hear  been  burnt,*  in  consequence  of  a  furious 
attack  of  the  villagers  on  a  very  small  party  of  officers  and  men,  in  which  two 
Chinese  were  shot  dead,  and  one  was  severely  wounded.  When  the  official 
account  has  arrived,  should  the  circumstances  be  interesting,  I  will  give  them  in 
my  next.  The  villagers  are  said  to  have  acted  most  fiercely  and  courageously. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  five  men  have  been  killed  or 
carried  away  from  our  three  northern  garrisons.  From  Ningpo  a  sailor  is  miss- 
ing. At  Chinhae  a  soldier  was  poisoned,  the  mate  of  the  Ernaad's  body  found 
without  a  head,  and  one  of  the  Lascars  carried  away,  if  not  also  murdered. 
From  Chusan  one  of  the  Indian  followers  (here  still  called  native  followers)  has 
been  carried  away.  Thus  five  men  have  been  killed  or  taken,  most  of  them 
very  near  the  British  force,  though  of  course  out  of  hearing.  By  the  by,  one 
(the  sailor  here)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  person  heard  at  night  by  the  Queen 
steamer,  crying  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  that  the  Chinese  were  murder- 
ing him.  The  boat  sent,  however,  could  not  find  him.  A  soldier  was  also  found 
drowned  in  a  well,  but  is  generally  supposed  to  have  'fallen  in  accidentally. 

and  I  are  great  friends,  though  I  do  not  always  chime  in  with  his  political 

views.  He  is  very  indefatigable  and  useful  in  getting  information ;  and,  if  it 
often  prove  false,  it  is  not  his  fault.  People  here  are  much  prejudiced  against 
him,  but  all  make  use  of  his  services.  He  would  be  a  great  loss.  He  has  the 
character  of  being  fearless  to  rashness;  but  he  relies  on  being  reserved  by  Provi- 

*  A  mistake — only  one  or  two  houses  were  burnt  at  either  place. 
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dence  for  great  ends.  I  have  taken  a  tutor  at  his  recommendation,  one  of  his 
hungry  hangers-on,  whom  he  styles  "  the  Mandarin."  The  man  was  attached  to 

some  Mandarin.     G thinks  he  is  "an  attorney."     It  would  make  you  laugh 

to  hear  how  precise  G is  in  settling  in  English  terms,  the  ranks  of  all  the 

Chinese  he  has  to  do  with.  My  tutor's  knowledge  of  the  law  is  more  of  a  theo- 
retical than  practical  kind.  I  fear  he  knows  nothing  of  meum  and  tuum;  how 
could  he  ?  he  never  learnt  Latin.  I  am  warned  to  mind  he  does  not  rob  me.  I 
am  to  give  him  ten  dollars  a  month ;  but  shall  take  care  not  to  pay  him  in  advance. 
Gutzlaff  says  he  is  a  proud  fellow,  and  advises  me  not  to  be  too  familiar  with 
him  : — familiar  indeed  !  He  knows  six  words  of  English,  and  I,  two  of  Chinese. 
Our  familiarity  must  be  of  a  very  tautological  nature.  I  need  not  admonish  him 
with  pauca  verba.  G.  says  he  is  of  an  obstinate  and  dogmatic  nature.  I  am 
much  the  same,  but  there  is  no  fear  of  our  contradicting  each  other  for  some 
time  to  come.  I  expect  to  take  my  first  lesson  to-day ;  we  commenced  yester- 
day, but  were  interrupted.  By  the  by,  we  have  differed  in  opinion  already.  In 
corning  here  with  me,  his  ambition  was  to  walk  abreast  with  me;  but  recollect- 
ing G.'s  advice,  I  would  not  let  him;  and  in  order  to  frustrate  his  intentions,  I 
stepped  out  fast,  and  he  could  not  keep  up.  So  much'for  our  first  struggle  for 
dignity. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  my  first  lesson.  I  had  written  down  some 
fifty  English  words.  Mr.  G.  had  kindly  written  the  Chinese  of  them  opposite. 
My  tutor  read  these,  and  I  endeavoured  to  put  down  how  to  pronounce  them.  I 
hope  to  pick  up  a  few  words  in  this  manner.  Towards  the  end  of  the  lesson, 
my  tutor  asked  for  tobacco  by  signs.  To-morrow  I  shall  have  some  for  him. 


LETTER  XIX. 

Ningpo,  18th  March,  1842. 


The  season  of  operations  was  commenced  by  the  Chinese,  with  a  joint  attack 
(10th  inst.)  on  Chinhae  and  Ningpo.  One  tenth  of  the  garrison  of  each  place 
repulsed  them  with  great  slaughter.  I  was,  unfortunately  for  myself,  at  Chusan 
on  board  the  flag  ship  with  the  admiral  and  general  when  the  attacks  took  place. 
At  Chusan,  the  Nemesis  steamer,  and  sixty  seamen  dispersed  (without  even  a 
wounded  man  on  our  side)  the  preparations  for  attacking  the  capital  of  that  island. 
Since  our  return,  however,  we  have  had  a  regular  battle  with  a  large  force  posted 
on  the  very  strong  heights  behind  the  town  of  Sykee.  You  will  see  the  particu- 
lars in  the  newspapers. 

,... 

And  from  that  moment  I  followed  their  fortunes.  The  chief  loss  fell  on  this 
force,  being,  I  believe,  a  total  of  three  killed  and  fourteen  wounded,  nearly  all 
marines.  The  49th  had  no  killed,  but  five  wounded  :  three  of  these  were  officers. 
The  18th  and  26th  detachments  (for  no  entire  regiment  was  at  Sykee)  having  a 
long  detour  to  make,  came  up  too  late  for  any  thing  but  pursuit.  The  enemy 
are  supposed  to  have  been  from  5000  to  8000  men  strong.  Our  whole  force 
(not  half  of  which  was  engaged)  was  1200  men,  including,  of  course,  the  naval 
battalion. 

The  next  day  we  marched  five  miles  further  to  a  very  strong  camp  at  the 
gorge  of  a  lofty  mountain  ;  but  the  previous  day's  victory  had  had  its  effect, 
and  we  found  nothing  but  provisions  (a  great  quantity  of  bread,)  jingalls,  bam- 
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boos,  and  mattings :  for  they  had  carried  off  their  tents.     We  returned  to  Sykee 
by  nightfall,  and  next  day  (yesterday)  to  Ningpo. 

The  Emperor  will  be  truly  an  obstinate  fellow  if  he  does  not  give  in,  when 
we  have  cut  off  the  trade  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  of  the  great  Imperial 
canal — nous  verrons*  I  hope  the  war  will  be  over  in  five  or  six  months. 

The  great  operations  in  China  are  only  commencing;  but  still  I  trust  a  few 
months  will  make  such  a  change  in  Celestial  politics  as  will  lead  to  a  glorious 
peace.  "  China"  can  be  "  opened"  only  by  ball  and  bayonet. 


LETTER  XX. 

Ningpo,  20th  March,  1842. 


The  abortive  attacks  on  Ningpo  and  Chinhae,  and  the  General's  subsequent 
victory  of  Sykee,  you  will  read  of  in  the  despatches  and  newspapers. 

The  battle  took  place  on  the  15th  ;  we  returned  to  Ningpo  on  the  17th,  and  even 
already  its  good  effects  are  evident  in  the  return  of  our  market,  and  the  gradual 
re-opening  of  shops.  We  left  the  streets  almost  deserted ;  we  find  them  now 
pretty  crowded,  and  the  inhabitants  appear  cheerful  and  comparatively  confident. 
But  the  best  result  of  the  battle  was  the  discovery,  by  the  General  himself,  of  a 
number  of  official  documents,  among  which  were  the  draft  of  a  letter  to  be 
addressed  to  himself.  Hints  for  the  plans  of  the  attacks  on  Chinhae  and  Ningpo, 
with  a  short  and  not  very  correct  account  of  the  failure,  which  was,  however, 
acknowledged  as  a  failure.  There  were  also  accounts  of  GutzlafF's  kindness  to 
the  prisoners  taken  on  that  occasion,  as  also  of  the  humane  attentions  of  our 
surgeons  to  the  wounded  Chinese.  But  even  GutzlafY's  translated  extracts  are 
too  long  to  permit  me  to  give  you  more  than  an  outline  of  the  whole.  They 
contain  much  good  sense  and  sound  advice  for  their  own  cause,  but  also  much 
nonsense  and  childish  ignorance  in  their  military  tactics,  particularly  where  the 
writer  advises  the  Chinese  to  fight  with  the  sword  alone,  to  advance  by  files  and 
take  off  barbarian  heads,  and  then  leave  room  for  another  file  to  advance  and 
take  as  many  more — a  sad  caricature  of  what  is  called  in  England,  "street 
firing."  Are  the  Barbarians  expected  to  stand  like  poppies  at  an  Eton  Montem 
and  to  let  their  heads  fall  without  trying  to  stop  them  ? 

The  most  curious  statements  in  these  extracts  of  GutzlafF's  I  must  transcribe 
for  you.  They  triumphantly  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  General's  policy,  which 
so  many  have  found  fault  with,  and  of  which  the  Plenipo  himself  was  inclined 
to  disapprove.  I  allude  to  the  kindness  and  forbearance  shown  by  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  places  garrisoned  by  his  troops. 

I  must  premise  that  these  Chinese  essays  are  somewhat  deficient  in  politeness, 
and  instead  of  the  English  or  even  the  Barbarians,  style  us  more  frequently  (per- 
haps for  the  sake  of  brevity)  "  the  Thieves,  the  Robbers."  Now  for  extracts. 
"Convinced  that  they  never  fear  our  open  attacks,  and  even  challenge  our  en- 
counter, we  ought  to  carry  on  our  operations  in  the  dark,  and  agitate  the  people 
as  much  as  we  can,  cut  off  their  provisions,  and  transfuse  a  silent  horror 
amongst  the  multitudes.  The  nation,  however,  at  large  is  lukewarm  in  our 
cause,  and  the  Thieves"  (that's  for  us),  "  instead  of  rousing  them  to  resistance, 
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endeavour  to  tranquillize  the  inhabitants.  The  villages  have  never  been  touched, 
— the  people  do  not  co-operate  with  us, — and  we  are  in  the  minority.  But  we 
must  terrify  them  by  constant  reports  of  sudden  attacks,  to  make  them  with- 
draw from  their  sway  and  bring  them  on  our  side."  Is  not  the  above  a  suffi- 
cient comment  on  the  advantages  of  a  mild  policy  ? 

Again,  after  alluding  to  our  humanity  to  the  prisoners  and  wounded,  the 
writer  says,  "  Now  this  shows  that  they  are  not  such  abandoned  wretches  as 
you  would  lead  us  to  believe."  (He  is  writing  to  some  colleague  doubtless.)  "  I 
tell  you  frankly  my  opinion,  that  our  forces  will  never  be  able  to  recapture  this 
city.  You  may  think  otherwise ;  but  let  me  just  show  you  the  way  to  cause 
them  to  retire  to  Chusan: — Pay  the  million,  and  do  no  longer  hesitate.  You 
will  never  beat  them  in  the  field,  and  therefore"  pay  down  the  money  forthwith." 

Once  more,  and  this  shall  be  my  last  extract,  and  you  will  I  am  sure  look  upon 
it  as  a  most  extraordinary  and  important  confession  on  the  part  of  this  Chinese 
official,  whoever  he  was.  "  The  mass  of  the  people  remain  neutral ;  for  these 
rebellious  Barbarians  issue  edict  after  edict  (he  alludes  to  Gutzlaff 's  proclama- 
tions issued  almost  daily  by  order  of  the  General)  to  tranquillize  them.  They 
do  not  oppress  the  villages,  and  we  have  therefore  lost  our  hold  upon  the  fears 
and  hopes  of  their  inhabitants.  With  our  most  strenuous  efforts  we  have  only 
prevailed  upon  robbers  to  join  our  cause,  and  these  live  in  the  eastern  villages." 

A  steamer  is  going  down  immediately  to  Amoy,  to  bring  up  300  more  of  the 
18th,  now  in  garrison  at  Kolongsu.  When  they  arrive  it  is  the  General's  inten- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  Admiral  is  ready  to  co-operate  with  him,  to  commence  a 
campaign  which  he  hopes  will  in  less  than  two  months  give  him  the  ransoms  of 
Hangchow  and  Nanking,  and  the  command  of  the  resources  of  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  and  of  the  Great  Imperial  Canal.  If  the  Emperor  still  resist  after  that, 
he  must  be  mad  indeed.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  he  will  then  see  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  in,  and  think  himself  too  happy  to  get  such  easy  terms,  as  they 
will  then  be  considered,  if  we  do  not  increase  our  demands. 

The  General  does  not  intend  waiting  for  reinforcements  from  India  and  Eng- 
land, because  now  the  weather  is  excellent  for  operations,  whereas  two  months 
hence  it  will  be  getting  very  hot,  and  he  is  naturally  anxious  about  the 
health  of  his  troops.  The  98th  from  England  we  almost  daily  expect  out  here; 
and  if  it  arrive  in  time  for  the  Nanking  campaign,  so  much  the  better. 

From  the  quotations  I  have  made  from  the  Chinese  documents,  it  is  plain  that 
winter  quartering  in  Ningpo  has  been  attended  with  most  beneficial  consequences. 
It  has  given  the  Chinese  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  justice  and  moderation 
of  a  British  army,  after  experiencing  its  valour  and  skill ;  and  it  may  also  lead 
them  to  conclude  it  both  safer  and  pleasanter  to  submit  to  our  laws  than  to  defy 
our  arms.  While  advancing  and  fighting,  the  most  humane  warriors  must  ap- 
pear barbarous  and  ferocious  in  the  eyes  of  the  vanquished.  But  in  the  calm 
repose  of  winter-quarters,  the  more  amiable  features  of  British  civilization  have 
been  displayed  to  the  Chinese.  We  find  by  these  papers  that  our  real  charac- 
ters are  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  that  prejudices  are  rapidly  fading  away. 

I  now  begin  to  hope  this  year  will  see  the  conclusion  of  a  war,  the  origin  of 
\vhich  was  not  sufficiently  clear  and  honourable  to  make  one  feel  sure  of  its 
injustice. 
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Ningpo,  22d  March,  1842. 


We  have  learnt  that  the  army  we  beat  at  Sykee  was  formed  of  the  elite  of 
the  grand  army,  whose  head-quarters,  are  or  were  at  Saougno.  Yih-King,  the 
viceroy  of  this  province,  and  nephew  to  the  Emperor,  has  since  received  an 
order  from  H.  I.  M.,  delivered  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  president  of  the  board 
of  war,  to  advance  and  attack  us  at  once.  If  this  order  be  obeyed,  we  shall  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  a  long  march  to  Saougno,  and  the  fate  of  Hangchow  may 
be  decided  at  Ningpo.  But  when  the  Emperor  sent  that  order,  he  had  not  heard 
of  the  attack  and  repulse  at  Ningpo,  still  less  of  the  battle  of  Sykee.  Still  we 
are  told*  that  another  division  of  the  army  has  advanced  to  the  same  heights 
we  were  so  lately  masters  of,  though  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  they  will  dare  to 
advance  further.  We  have  now  an  abundant  market;  and  therefore  I  doubt  if 
the  General  will  advance  again  till  ready  to  quit  Ningpo  for  good. 

Doubtless  the  same  means  are  resorted  to  make  them  advance  now,  as  were 
employed  "  to  encourage  them"  at  Sykee ;  where  men  were  bound  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  them,  and  their  heads  off,  or  dreadfully  hacked.  I  don't  envy 
the  new  division  its  advance  to  the  heights  over  the  corpses  of  their  countrymen. 
Numbers  of  their  bodies  were  half-roasted,  for  the  lighted  matches  they  carried 
set  fire  to  the  loose  clothes  of  many  fallen  Chinamen ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
some  of  the  wounded  were  burnt  to  death  on  the  night  of  the  battle.  The  hor- 
rors of  war  first  struck  me  when  the  enemy  had  ceased  firing.  •  •  •  •  (for 
I  was  then  not  aware  that  it  was  the  General  himself  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
49th,  had  carried  the  larger  encampment.  Two  British  sailors  and  a  soldier, 
about  fifty  yards  apart  from  each  other,  formed  the  points  of  a  triangle,  in  which 
some  six  or  eight  Chinese  were  running  helpless  about  over  the  paddy  fields, 
some  disarmed,  and  others  with  swords  in  their  hands.  Our  three  men  were 
loading  and  firing  at  them  as  coolly  as  if  they  were  crows,  and  bayoneting  to 
death  those  who  fell  wounded.  I  endeavoured  to  stop  them,  but  they  paid  no 
attention  to  me.  A  soldier  who  was  following  me  in  search  of  his  regiment  took 
a  shot  himself,  and  said  to  me,  "  If  we  don't  kill  them  now,  sir,  they  will  fight 
us  again,  and  we  shall  never  finish  the  war."  The  marines  passed  the  night  on 
their  hill,  in  the  tents  of  the  enemy,  as  the  18th  did  on  the  hill  taken  by  the  49th. 
The  rest  of  the  force  were  housed  in  the  suburbs.  I  was  much  fatigued.  The 
steamers  had  landed  us  four  or  five  miles  from  Sykee.  The  General  took  up 

his  quarters  with  the  artillery,  where fared  very  well,  and  where  Gutz- 

laff  got  me  a  comfortable  bed. 

But  it  was  long  dark  before  I  left  the  Marine  hill,  where  I  drank  off  some 
raw  brandy,  and  brandy  and  water,  and  had  nearly  learnt  to  smoke  too;  but  I 
only  got  half-way  through  a  cigar.  O  how  thirsty  I  was ! 

Next  morning  we  burnt  a  magazine  in  a  valley  between  the  captured  hills. 
We  also  plundered  and  burnt  a  Mandarin's  house  in  Sykee,  and  allowed  the 
people  to  carry  away  the  contents  of  a  government  granary.  No  injury  was 
done  to  the  inhabitants.  We  then  marched  five  miles  to  an  encampment  at  the 
top  of  a  lofy  gorge ;  but  the  enemy  had  decamped,  as  1  mentioned  in  my  letter 

*  Gutzlaff 'a  information  here  proved  altogether  false ;  for  a  reconnoisance  having  been  made, 
no  vestige  of  an  army  or  encampment  was  discovered. 
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to .     It  was  a  fine  day,  and  we  had  a  delightful  though  fatiguing  march  up 

the  steep  and  rugged  hills,  with  a  beautiful  prospect  from  the  top  of  them.  In 
the  building  there  which  we  burnt,  I  found  some  of  what  the  officers  call  aide- 
de-camp's  arrows — small  arrows  with  a  little  red  triangular  flag  attached  to 
them,  and  which  are,  I  am  told,  carried  by  messengers. 

Our  soldiers  found  in  the  Sykee  camp  plenty  of  Sykee  silver  in  the  pockets  of 
the  Chinese  soldiers,  who  had  been  well  paid  to  make  them  stand.  For  our  men 
the  battle  of  Sykee  would  be  the  appropriate  name  for  the  victory.  The  Hindoo 
followers  of  the  army  returned  to  Ningpo  laden  with  silken  plunder ;  and  if  their 
brethren  in  India  hear  of  this,  we  shall  never  again  have  a  scarcity  of  them. 

I  gave no  extracts  of  the  letter  meant  to  be  addressed  to  Sir  Hugh,  so  I 

will  give  you  some  now. 

After  speaking  of  the  glory  of  the  Chinese,  the  writer  says,  "  In  former  times 
the  English  likewise  appeared  at  court  with  tribute,  and,  therefore,  they  were 
permitted  to  have  commerce  with  Canton,  and  to  trade  in  woollens,  calicoes, 
and  watches."  Again,  a  little  lower,  he  exclaims, "  Should  a  great  country  fear 
destruction  from  a  small  realm  ?"  Then  follow  threats  on  the  one  hand,  and 
promises  on  the  other ;  and  it  is  difficult,  and  happily  unnecessary,  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  bear  the  palm  of  absurdity. 

Take  this  specimen  of  the  rewards  intended  for  Sir  Hugh,  if  he  will  merely 
"  beseech  to  surrender  his  army,  earnestly  supplicating  that  this  offer  may  be 
accepted ;"  for  it  appears  that  it  will  be  an  imperial  favour  to  accept  of  our  sur- 
render. 

"  As  for  yourself,"  continues  the  writer, "  rich  rewards  will  be  showered  upon 
you;  you  will  become  an  object  of  the  highest  favour,  and  your  name  will 
become  illustrious.  Even  your  posterity  will  share  in  this.  All  will  be  imbued 
•with  the  literature  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  having  been  well  versed  in 
Chinese  lore,  may  even  gain  admittance  to  the  Imperial  College." 

The  Chinese  appear,  by  the  papers  we  found,  to  be  strongly  impressed  with 
the  idea,  that  we  cannot  march  inland,  nor  do  any  thing  without  our  shipping. 
The  battle  of  Sykee  has  been  the  first  step  to  undeceive  them.  We  went  up 
from  Ningpo  the  greater  part  of  the  way  by  steamers,  it  is  true ;  but  the  only 
difference,  if  we  had  marched  all  the  way,  could  have  been,  that  the  battle  would 
have  been  fought  a  day  later.  Not  only  are  many  of  the  shops  opening  here 
again,  but  I  am  told  that  many  of  the  females  and  children  (who  were  leaving 
the  town  on  foot  and  in  sedans  in  great  numbers  just  before  the  General  went  to 
Chusan)  are  now  returning.  They  no  longer  believe  that  the  time  of  our  expul- 
sion has  arrived. 

NOTE. — It  was  about  this  time  that  a  printed  paper  was  thrown  over  the  wall, 
and  being  supposed  to  be  hostile  in  its  purport  toward  us,  was  carried  to  the 
interpreter.  It  turned  out  to  be  an  address  to  us  from  some  Chinese  orator.  It 
said  amongst  other  things,  to  the  effect,  that,  "  after  so  long  an  absence,  at  so 
great  distance,  your  mothers  and  sisters  must  be  longing  for  your  return.  You 
have  been  away  long  enough ;  go  back  to  your  families ;  we  don't  want  you 
here." 

Absurd  as  this  address  was  it  deserves  attention  as  showing  the  strong  do- 
mestic affections  of  the  Chinese.  These  to  be  sure  were  sometimes  very  slily 
employed.  If  a  Chinaman  of  the  hostile  force  wished  to  live  in  peace  and  avoid 
blows,  he  pleaded  to  his  chief  the  necessity  of  attending  on  a  sick  old  parent  or 
grandmother. 
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Ningpo,  18th  April,  1842. 


Such  slow  measures  will  hardly  satisfy  the  public  at  home,  unless  indeed  they 
have  by  this  time  grown  indifferent  to  our  proceedings.  On  the  9th  instant  the 
general  returned  to  Ningpo  after  another  visit  to  Chusan  and  the  Admiral.  On 
the  3d  day  after  our  arrival  on  board  the  "  Cornwallis"  we  heard  of  an  attempt 
at  Chinhae  to  destroy  the  shipping  by  fire-rafts,  and  also  of  an  attempt  on  Mr. 
Gutzlaff's  life  at  Ningpo,  where  no  attack,  however,  had  been  made  on  the  ships. 
At  Chinhae  two  lascars  were  killed,  and  a  mate  and  two  seamen  of  H.  M.  S. 
"  Blonde"  much  injured  by  explosions.  The  attempt  on  Mr.  Gutzlaff  was  a 
signal  failure  in  spite  of  the  infernal  machine  which  was  lighted  as  he  passed. 
It  appears  that  the  powder  singed  the  whiskers  of  a  drummer  who  followed  him, 
but  drummers  have  no  business  to  wear  whiskers.  As  to  Gutzlaff,  he  has  latterly 
expressed  very  warm  approbation  of  Louis  Philippe,  with  whom  he  naturally 
feels  strong  sympathy,  although  in  the  case  of  the  French  monarch  the  injury 
of  those  near  him  on  the  occasion  of  Fieschi's  salute  was  not  confined  to  their 
whiskers.  But  every  thing  must  be  judged  of  by  proportion :  as  Ningpo  to 
Paris,  so  the  Chinese  infernal  machine  to  the  French  infernal  machine ;  I  need 
not  carry  the  rule  of  three  further.  The  markets  continue  good,  and  a  few 
shops  are  still  open ;  but  most  of  the  suburbs  and  much  of  the  town  have  been 
ruined  by  robbers.  The  houses  are  gutted,  and  frequently  nothing  is  left  but  the 
walls.  Truly  Ningpo  is  a  sad  picture  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

Kidnapping  is  becoming  a  most  expert  art  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  Just 
before  the  General's  last  visit  to  Chusan,  a  sergeant  there  had  been  carried  off 
from  the  town  itself,  and  while  at  Chinhae  poison  had  been  administered  to 
three  of  the  55th,  one  of  whom  died  of  it.  Since  then  the  body  of  the  soldier 
of  the  26th,  who  was  carried  off  five  weeks  ago,  has  been  found  in  a  canal 
without  its  head,  but  otherwise  dressed  in  its  uniform  all  correctly.  The  General 
has  neglected  no  means  of  seizing  the  kidnappers,  but  how  is  it  possible  to  do 
much  with  but  one  interpreter?  All  that  one  man  can  do,  more  than  any  other, 
perhaps,  could  do,  Gutzlaff  does ;  but  he  is  not  an  Irish  bird,  and  cannot  be  in 
even  two  places  at  once,  far  less  in  four  or  five  as  is  desirable.  The  General 
himself  marched  five  miles  out  of  the  west  gate  to  the  head-quarters  of  some 
kidnappers  a  few  days  ago.  We  brought  home  some  prisoners,  who  with  other 
criminals  are  to  be  sent  to  Hong  Kong  in  irons  to  mend  their  manners  and  our 
roads.  Hanging  would  be  too  good  for  such  cold-blooded  murderers  in  my  opinion. 
The  day  we  marched  to  the  offending  village  we  were  detained  in  putting  out  a 
fire  in  Ningpo.  The  General  was  very  active,  and  had  his  cap  cut  through  and 
the  skin  of  his  head  cut  by  a  falling  tile,  but  luckily  the  injury  was  very  slight. 
A  small  part  of  the  kidnapping  village  (the  houses  of  the  chiefs)  was  burnt  by 
the  General's  order ;  and  thus  we  commenced  by  putting  out  and  ended  by 
putting  in  conflagration.  We  then  hoped  this  example  would  give  a  check  to 
kidnapping.  This  excursion  took  place  on  the  llth  instant;  and  three  or  four 
days  after  our  return  they  made  their  boldest  stroke.  In  one  afternoon  the 
Chinese  carried  off  here,  at  Ningpo,  a  marine  of  H.  M.  S.  "  Modeste,"  and  (a 
few  hours  later)  two  more  men,  one  belonging  and  the  other  attached  to  the 
Madras  artillery.  Their  fate  we  may  guess  by  that  of  the  soldier  of  the  26th. 

I  don't  think  I  ever  told  you  how  my  Chinese  lessons  were  abruptly  terminated 
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after  a  very  brief  duration.  While  I  was  at  Chusan  on  the  General's  last  visit 
but  one  to  the  Admiral,  my  poor  tutor  disappeared.  The  day  after  the  abortive 
attacks  on  Ningpo  he  had  visited  Gutzlaff  at  the  magistracy,  and  made  himself 
useful  there;  but  from  that  time  to  this  nothing  more  has  been  seen  or  heard  of 
him.  It  is  concluded  that  he  has  been  kidnapped  like  numbers  of  other  Chinese 
for  aiding  or  having  intercourse  with  the  Barbarians.  Alas,  my  poor  tutor,  they 
have  probably  taken  his  head  off! 

The  navigation  of  the  Saongno  river,  on  which  one  of  our  plans  of  advance 
depended,  has  like  that  of  Hangchow,  been  found  impracticable  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  tides.  But  to  Shapo  (or  Chapo)  the  navigation  is  easy,  and  why 
we  do  not  go  there  puzzles  many  and  disgusts  all.  Movements  by  sea  are,  as 
to  time  and  landing,  regulated  by  the  *  *  *  and  we  must  abide  his  pleasure. 

19th.  For  some  days  past  there  have  been  rumours  that  Elepoo,  distinguished 
formerly  for  his  peaceful  disposiiion  towards  the  Barbarians,  is  to  be  sent  to 
treat  with  us.  This,  however,  if  it  has  any  foundation  at  all,  is  probably  done 
to  gain  time.  It  is  indeed  improbable  that  they  will  accede  now  to  terms  they 
refused  on  the  first  arrival  here  of  the  Expedition.  Six  months'  inactivity  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Segoan  affair,*  by  which  we  only  gained  a  market)  will 
hardly  have  added  to  the  terror  of  our  name.  But  very  likely  they  wish  to 
entangle  us  in  negotiations  until  the  season  of  operations  shall  have  passed.  In 
the  meantime  we  hear,  they  are  greatly  strengthening  Chapo  by  sending  thither 
large  reinforcements  of  troops.  They  seem  to  have  given  up  all  idea  of  attack- 
ing us,  and  have  returned  to  defensive  operations.  We  must  except  their  kid- 
napping system.  Robbers  and  villains  have  been  let  loose  to  plunder  and  murder 
us.  Several  hundred  more  of  these  wretches  have,  according  to  GutzlafTs  in- 
formation, arrived  in  Ningpo  or  the  suburbs.  If  any  one  is  missed  for  even  an 
hour,  it  is  immediately  reported,  "he  is  bagged."  This  is  however  merely  a 
metaphor.  Only  one  instance  of  a  bag  has  been  reported  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  term,  and  that  requires  confirmation.!  The  victim  is  gagged  and  bound  and 
carried  over  the  walls,  or  out  through  the  canals.  A  boat  was  stopped  the  other 
day,  in  the  stern  of  which  one  of  our  Chinese  police  was  found  gagged  and  bound. 
Gutzlaff  wished  to  hang  the  boatmen;  nothing  but  rigorous  means  with  undoubted 
vil/ains  can  give  confidence  and  security.  Surely  they  would  not  expect  in 
England,  that  we  should  try  these  men-stealers  according  to  British  law.  We 
are  at  war,  and  must  protect  ourselves  and  friends,  otherwise  these  rascals  will 
continue  to  insult  and  purloin  us.  Gutzlaff  is  for  hanging  half  a  dozen  of  these 
wretches.  He  is  right.  It  is  for  great  rewards  that  they  act,  and  they  them- 
selves must  be  surprised  at  the  mercy  shown  them. 

We  have  just  heard  of  Sir  W.   Macnaughten's  murder  at  Cabool  together 
with  a  great  deal  of  news  from  that  quarter,-  which  I  trust  is  too  bad  to  be  true. 

*  The  combat  near  Sykee  was  called  "  the  attack  on  the  heights  of  Segoan." 
f  Subsequent  events  fully  established  the  fact  of  the  bag  being  the  general  means  of  kid- 
napping. 
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Ningpo,  Gth  May,  1842. 


We  positively  evacuate  Ningpo  to-morrow ;  it  is  yet  uncertain  whether  Chin- 
hae  is  to  be  entirely  abandoned  ;  Chusan  will  be  garrisoned  during  our  absence 
to  the  north.  I  believe  our  present  intentions  are  first  to  take  Chapo  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Hangchow  river,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  Yang-tse-Keang.  This 
is  truly  a  grand  operation  for  so  small  a  force  !  What  a  long  vista  of  specula- 
tion is  before  us !  Who  can  tell  what  effect  the  approaching  campaign  will 
have  on  China  and  the  East  1  We  have  nothing  to  dread  but  the  elements  and 
the  climate ;  but  these,  if  adverse,  might  nullify  all  our  past  successes.  Any 
great  delay  between  our  evacuating  Ningpo  and  striking  an  important  blow', 
cannot  fail  to  confirm  the  Emperor  in  his  obstinacy ;  for  he  will  doubtless  re- 
ceive a  glorious  despatch  of  our  expulsion  from  this  city.  Should  he  continue" 
obstinate,  what  course  will  be  left  to  us?  So  small  a  force  will  never  command 
more  territory  than  it  literally  occupies.  This  is  the  case  even  here  where  we 
have  stayed  so  long ;  we  cannot  singly  walk  the  streets  in  safety,  though  every 
gate  is  strongly  guarded.  We  have  no  real  friends,  because  it  is  known  that 
our  stay  is  but  temporary. 

Should  the  Emperor  persist  in  his  obstinacy  many  months  longer,  we  must 
either  permanently  occupy  a  portion  of  China,  or  retire  in  despair  from  a  con- 
test, which  the  good  people  at  home  seem  to  consider  so  easy  an  affair. 

Since  I  wrote  last  the  kidnappers  have  been  bolder  than  ever.  Search  having 
been  made  for  a  soldier  of  the  49th  who  was  missing,  his  body  (in  consequence 
of  information  given  to  Mr.  Gutzlaff)  was  found  in  a  house  not  many  hundred 
yards  from  head-quarters.  He  had  been  murdered  in  broad  daylight,  strangled, 
bound,  and  bagged,  with  the  view  of  being  carried  over  the  walls  at  night.  He 
was  servant  to  one  of  the  officers  and  a  very  powerful  man.  A  strong  rascally- 
looking  Chinaman  was  found  concealed  in  the  same  house.  This  house  and  a 
few  others  near  it  were  burnt  the  same  evening  by  order  of  the  General.  The 
rage  and  excitement  of  our  soldiers  in  consequence  of  this  murder  have  been 
very  great ;  and  many  innocent  Chinamen  will,  I  fear,  rue  the  iniquity  of  these 
murderers.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  that  murder  is  the  result  of  resistance 
rather  than  of  premeditation,  as  the  Mandarins  give  greater  rewards  for  live 
than  dead  barbarians.  This  event  occurred  on  the  28th  of  last  month,  and  on 
the  30th  another  attempt  was  made ;  but  this  time  it  was  outside  the  town  in  the 
north  gate  suburb.  A  young  sailor  of  H.  M.  S.  "  Columbine,"  having  strayed 
from  his  boat,  was  seized  with  violence  and  nearly  carried  off;  he  escaped, 
however,  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  use  of  his  knife  on  the  kidnappers,  and 
joined  his  comrades  who  were  not  far  off.  The  villains  escaped,  but  their  boat 
with  cords  and  a  bag  was  found  in  a  neighbouring  canal.  This  is  truly  a  celes- 
tial, enlightened,  and  flowery  empire,  where  they  carry  on  war  by  such  grand 
means  as  bagging  the  enemy.  They  are  keen  sportsmen  and  are  becoming 
very  expert.  About  the  same  time  another  marine  was  carried  off  at  Chinhae, 
as  also  a  black  cook.  We  hear  they  have  a  collection  of  prisoners  at  Hang- 
chow,  so  all  have  not  yet  been  murdered.  In  the  course  of  the  30th  the  whole 
of  the  north  suburb  was  burnt  down. 

On  going  out  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  suburb  still 
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burning,  as  the  General  had  been  informed  that  only  a  few  houses  were  burnt, 
and  that  the  fire  was  out  I  went  to  the  spot ;  a  few  houses  only  remained,  and 
these  were  soon  burning. 

I  saw  one  large  Mandarin  house  burnt,  and  never  beheld  a  finer  sight  in  my 
life.  The  house  was  two  stories  high,  each  story  with  a  separate  tiled  roof; 
•when  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  the  sides  fallen,  and  the  wooden  pillars  alone 
supported  the  roofs,  the  scene  was  very  grand.  The  abundance  and  dryness  of 
the  wood  materials  caused  a  rapid  conflagration,  and  all  that  was  seen  besides 
the  pillars  and  roofs  were  two  huge  rolling  seas  of  concentrated  flames.  A  small 
portion  of  the  building  fell  first ;  a  few  minutes  later  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
rocked  as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  retired  half  a  step  en  masse,  and  then  fell 
like  magic,  leaving  scarce  a  vestige  of  even  a  wall  standing.  There  is,  how- 
ever, every  reason  to  believe  that  by  such  proceedings  we  are  playing  the  game 
of  the  Mandarins,  whose  aim  it  is  to  make  us  odious  to  the  people — hitherto  in- 
different and  apathetic ;  for  the  kidnappers  merely  act  for  rewards,  and  are 
probably  strangers  from  Hangchow.  I  doubt  even  whether  we  are  justified  in 
punishing  the  inhabitants  for  not  informing  against  the  kidnappers.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  expect  cheerful  obedience,  where  we  are  unable  to  extend  protection ; 
for  it  is  notorious  that  we  are  not  numerous  enough  to  protect,  from  the  ven- 
geance of  their  own  government,  any  great  numbers  of  the  people.  To  effect 
this  we  should  be  obliged  to  garrison  every  street,  nay  almost  every  house.  Neu- 
trality was  all  we  had  a  right  to  expect;  indeed,  it  is  sad  to  think  what  may  be 
the  fate  of  the  few  who  have  been  active  in  our  favour.  My  only  consolation 
is  my  strong  suspicion  that  these  have  been  playing  double,  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  us  who  had  nothing  to  conceal,  and  all  to  learn.  The  indignation  of 
both  officers  and  men  here,  against  the  Chinese,  is  very  great  and  very  natural. 
I  am  glad  that  our  chief  does  not  partake  of  it,  but  judges  as  coolly  of  the  busi- 
ness, as  all  of  us  on  reflection  shall  do  a  few  years  or  even  months  hence. 
Nevertheless  I  take  good  care  of  myself,  for  it  must  be  no  joke  to  be  bagged 
and  made  game  of  for  these  rascally  Mandarins,  whether  we  be  killed  or  kept 
alive  in  cages.  I  regard  every  ill-looking  Chinaman  in  Ningpo,  as  a  pheasant 
or  partridge  may  be  supposed  to  eye  a  keen  sportsman  ;  except,  that  unless  the 
odds  were  very  great,  flight  would  in  my  case  hardly  be  proper.  If  the  Fokies 
(as  we  call  them)  look  grave,  we  say,  "  See  the  sulky  villain."  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  smile,  we  exclaim,  "  Oh,  the  hypocrites !  they  smile  now,  but  how 
quietly  they  would  bag  you  if  they  dared."  If,  lastly,  they  avoid  us  or  run 
away,  it  is,  "  After  them,  they  know  their  guilt,  or  they  would  not  be  afraid." 
In  addition  to  this,  some  of  the  soldiers,  and  especially  the  followers,  if  no  officer 
is  by,  purchase  things  at  their  own  prices,  and  beat  and  ill-treat  poor  Foky.* 

Is  it  wonderful  they  do  not  exactly  love  us?  Still,  on  the  whole,  thanks  to  the 
General's  unwearied  exertions,  those  who  have  dealt  with  us  have  been  great 
pecuniary  gainers ;  but  the  mass  of  the  houses,  the  owners  having  fled,  have  been 
plundered  and  ransacked.  I  am  not  sorry  for  this,  as  the  Chinese  have  them- 
selves been  the  criminals;  for  it  may  serve  to  hasten  peace,  to  see  that  the  Bar- 
barians, in  spite  of  their  own  comparatively  orderly  behaviour,  leave  a  track  of 
desolation  behind  them.  For  if  our  visits  did  their  towns  no  harm,  they  would 
hardly  make  peace;  unless  they  feared  we  were  to  be  permanent  occupiers.  At 
the  same  time,  if  we  were  the  willing  agents  of  all  the  mischief,  the  inhabitants 
might  possibly  rise  against  us  en  masse.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  events  have 
turned  out  here  very  favourable  to  our  character,  and  to  the  success  of  the 
expedition. 

*  Foky,  the  Chinese  word  for  friend,  was  with  us  the  common  appellation  of  all  the  natives. 
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On  board  transport  Marion,  "just  in  the  way,"  anchorage 

between  Chinhae  and  Chusan,  9th  May,  1842. 

On  the  7th  instant,  Ningpo  was  quietly  evacuated.  In  consequence  of  the 
prudent  precautions  taken  by  the  General  and  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  our  departure  was 
the  most  orderly  thing  imaginable.  Mr.  G.  had  got  a  number  of  the  respectable 
inhabitants  to  take  upon  themselves  the  government.  A  militia  was  established, 
and  the  robbers  no  doubt  greatly  disappointed.  Early  in  the  morning  the  gates 
were  given  over  to  the  Chinese.  The  General  himself,  accompanied  by  Mr.  G. 

and ,  and  escorted  only  by  two  orderlies,  went  and  superintended  the 

giving  over  of  the  north  and  west  gates,  as  also  the  picquet  in  the  market-place. 
An  unarmed  set  of  ragamuffins  took  possession.  Pikes  they  had,  we  understood; 
but  for  fear  of  giving  us  offence,  these  were  concealed  till  we  were  gone.  Some 
of  the  respectable  municipal  government  (as  G.  would  style  them)  accompanied 
the  General  to  the  gates. 

Finally,  the  troops  all  embarked  in  three  steamers,  bands  playing  and  colours 
flying.  I  did  not  see,  nor  hear  of  a  single  drunken  soldier.  Neither  was  there 
one  absentee.  At  Chinhae  the  troops  were  placed  by  the  steamers  on  board  the 
transports,  and  in  the  course  of  that  day  and  the  next  (yesterday),  the  whole 
disposable  force  was  collected  in  this  anchorage.  The  Admiral  arrived  here 

yesterday  afternoon  in  the  flag  ship  *'  Cornwallis,"  whither this  morning 

accompanied  the  General.  were  here  again  before  noon,  at  which  time 

all  the  vessels  of  war  fired  a  royal  salute  in  honour  of  the  Prince  Royal  of 
England.  As  the  troops  cannot  fire  on  board,  the  General  had  given  directions 
that  all  should  cheer  after  the  navy  had  saluted.  We  began  here  on  the  head- 
quarters ship,  and  the  rest  of  the  force  took  it  up.  What  a  power  is  England ! 
Here  in  this  distant  quarter  of  the  globe,  a  few  thousands  of  her  sons — sailors 
and  soldiers — are  inspiring  terror  in  a  great  empire,  and  insuring  future  respect 
for  their  queen  and  her  infant  heir  from  300  millions  of  souls.  The  English  will 
henceforth  be  respected  in  China  as  elsewhere,  and  they  will  never  again  deem 
it  necessary  to  submit  to  degradation  or  ill  treatment  to  obtain  the  highest  com- 
mercial advantages.  These  must  be  the  results  of  the  expedition,  far  us.  For 
the  Chinese  there  will  be  liberty  and  enlightenment,  if  they  have  virtue  and  sense 
enough  to  know  and  use  their  power.  What  respect  can  they  continue  to  have 
for  their  own  government,  when  they  compare  it  with  ours  1  Their  chiefs  rely 
on  treachery,  bribes,  and  assassination.  The  English  are  only  dreadful  as  open 
enemies.  How  can  the  Chinese  continue  to  believe  in  the  power  of  their  "  great 
emperor,"  when  a  few  thousands  of  what  he  styles  barbarians  (but  they  know 
better)  set  him  so  easily  at  defiance,  and  take  and  retain  his  towns  at  pleasure. 
An  immense  revolution  of  opinions  must  be  fast  working  here.  Many  Chinese 
boys  in  our  service  are  already  ashamed  of  their  countrymen  as  compared  with 
ours,  and  could  not  be  prevented  from  cutting  off  their  own  tails  themselves ; 
though  this  has  hitherto  been  considered  a  most  degrading  punishment.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  off  to  Chapo  in  a  day  or  two.  We  are  all  impatient. 

At  five,  the  General  and  a  large  party  dine  with  the  Admiral,  to  celebrate  this 
interesting  occasion — the  first  of  its  kind  upon  these  celestial  waters.  We  are 
all  to  be  in  full  fig.  I  never  yet  wore  my  full  uniform  in  this  expedition ;  nor 
have  the  Chinese  had  occasion  to  be  dazzled  with  the  brilliancy  of  officers'  undress 
uniforms,  most  of  which  are  very  well  worn.  For  the  expedition  has  always 
been  a  thing  to  be  over  in  six  months,  so  that  it  was  never  worth  while  to  get 
out  clothes.* 

llth  May.  A  French  frigate;  L'Erigone,  has  arrived  to-day  with  a  few  letters 
from  Hongkong  and  Singapore.  A  report  has  also  arrived  that  the  December 

*  From  India,  where  most  officers  had  left  the  bulk  of  their  baggage. 
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mail  is  lost.  I  hope,  however,  that  this  is  not  true.  But  it  is  ascertained  to  have 
left  Calcutta,  and  should  long  since  have  been  in  China.  The  spring  tides  are 
delaying  our  advance  on  Chapo. 


P.  S.  We  have  had  a  few  days  of  great  heat  already  this  year :  but  at  present, 
and  on  the  whole,  the  weather  has  been  wonderfully  cool.  To-day  at  1  P.  M., 
the  thermometer  is  C7°  in  my  cabin. 

NOTE. — Not  long  before  the  evacuation  of  Ningpo,  a  report  was  brought  very 
early  one  morning  to  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  that  the  head  of  his  Chinese  police,  who 
resided  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  head-quarters,  had  disappeared,  as  also 
one  of  his  wives,  while  the  other  lay  murdered  in  the  house.  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  a 
soldier,  and  myself,  proceeded  to  inspect  the  house,  to  see  if  we  could  trace  any 
signs  of  the  murdering  kidnappers.  We  found  the  woman  lying  on  the  floor  with 
her  throat  cut.  She  had  been  dead  some  hours.  While  looking  at  her,  I  observed 
what  appeared  like  thin  brown  slips  of  bamboo  loosely  fastened  round  her  wrists ; 
and  remarked  to  Mr.  G.  how  singular  it  was  that  they  should  have  found  it 
necessary  to  bind  her.  But  he  exclaimed  "  those  are  her  nails,"  and  true  enough 
it  was,  as  I  found  when  I  looked  close.  It  appears  that  fine  ladies  are  in  the 
habit  when  going  to  bed  of  softening  their  nails  in  warm  water,  and  then  wind- 
ing them  round  their  wrists  to  prevent  their  being  injured.  The  appearance  of 
the  wrists  being  bound  round  so  many  times  was  not  so  wonderful  when  you 
consider  ihatjive  long  nails  are  to  be  thus  secured  on  each  fair  wrist. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

Rugged  Island's  Anchorage,  on  board  the  "Marion,"  29th  May,  1842. 

I  SAID  I  would  give  you  an  account  of  the  taking  of  Chapoo,  but  I  find  the 
•whole  has  been  so  accurately  described  ....  that  I  shall  not  dwell  on  it  much. 
The  landing  from  the  transports  by  means  of  steamers,  which  brought  us  very 
near  the  shore,  was  a  pretty  sight.  Soon  after  the  general  landed  (which  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  do,)  he  advanced  with  his  staft'  and  orderlies  to  the  top 
of  the  nearest  hill.  I  was  sent  a  little  ahead  to  see  that  no  enemy  lurked  on  the 
other  side  ;  and  by  this  means  had  the  first  view  of  the  richest  and  most  luxu- 
riant plain  I  ever  saw.  Except  the  small  chain  of  hills,  which  we  were  about  to 
assault,  all  the  rest  was  a  boundless  level  of  rich  fields  (principally,  as  usual,  of 
rice,)  dotted  with  clusters  of  blue-tiled  cottages.  The  slopes  of  the  hills,. too, 
were  more  verdant  and  wooded  than  any  thing  I  had  before  seen  in  China ;  and 
close  to  the  western  extremity  of  these  hills  lay  the  town,  with  its  walls  covered 
with  creepers.  Of  the  active  business  of  the  day,  I  will  only  say  that  the  first 
check  we  met  with  was  from  our  own  navy,  whose  shells  retarded  the  advance 
of  one  column,  and  had  nearly  been  fatal  to  some  of  the  other.  All  these  shells 
fell  before  and  among  us,  at  a  time  when  even  we  on  shore  could  see  no  enemy ; 
and  when  the  steamers  who  fired  at  us  ought  to  have  seen  our  red  coats  as  plainly 
as  we  saw  the  vessels. 

But  for  the  general's  flank  movement,  so  well  executed  by  the  2d  column  (the 
26th  Cameronians  leading,)  I  incline  to  think  •fre  should  have  been  too  late  to 
catch  our  retiring  foes.  As  it  was,  the  greater  portion  were  seen  decamping  in 
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the  distance.  The  rest,  finding  their  retreat  in  a  great  measure  cut  off,  took  a 
resolution  from  despair — fought  bravely — and  were  most  of  them  killed.  A  party 
of  about  300  Tartars  took  refuge  in  a  house,  situated  in  a  small  valley  close  to  the 
suburbs.  The  18th  and  49th  blockaded  them;  but  they  were  not  vanquished 
before  the  guns  had  been  brought  up,  and,  with  the  rockets  had  nearly  destroyed 
the  building.  About  forty  of  them  survived  as  prisoners,  who,  on  the  morning 
of  our  evacuating  Chapoo,  were  set  at  liberty  by  the  General,  with  three  dollars 
each  from  the  captured  pice.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  our  casualties  occurred 
at  this  house.  Colonel  Tomlinson  of  the  Royal  Irish  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
Captain  Campbell  of  the  55th  has  died  since  of  his  wound.  Colonel  Mountain 
fell,  struck  with  four  balls;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  he  is  doing  well  on  board  this 
ship.  Several  other  officers  were  wounded ;  but  all  this  you  will  have  read,  ere 
this  reaches  you,  in  the  papers.  The  enemy  did  not  defend  the  town,  which  we 
found  apparently  almost  entirely  deserted.  Chapoo  fell  on  the  18th,  and  we 
evacuated  it  on  the  27th.  It  rained  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  we  were 
there;  but  the  days  of  our  arrival  and  departure  were  fortunately  very  fine. 
The  Tartar  city  is  separated  by  a  wall  from  the  rest  of  the  town,  and  the  little 
houses  are  built  with  the  regularity  of  an  encampment.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
part  were  all  soldiers,  and  arms  were  found  in  all  the  houses.  Arsenals  were 
also  found  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  All  arms  and  military  stores  were  de- 
stroyed. Besides  matchlocks,  gingalls,  and  heavy  ordnance,  an  immense  number 
of  bows  and  arrows  was  destroyed.  They  do  not  appear  ever  to  use  these 
against  us,  with  the  exception  of  rocket  arrows,  a  few  of  which  they  discharged 
at  Sykee.  Most  of  the  Tartar  houses  were  empty ;  the  fugitive  soldiers  having 
no  doubt,  carried  away  their  families  with  them.  Still  small  parties,  chiefly  of 
women  and  children,  were  found  huddled  together,  who  (their  friends  having 
probably  fallen)  had  nobody  left  to  care  for  them.  Alas  !  in  spite  of  every  hu- 
mane effort  to  prevent  it,  the  greater  portion  of  these,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  killed  themselves  or  each  other,  by  hanging,  throat-cutting,  and  poisoning. 
Some  of  these  Tartar  women  were  good-looking.  They  do  not  cramp  their 
feet  like  the  Chinese.  I  saw  one  that  in  European  clothes  would  have  passed 
for  a  lady-like  pretty  person.  She  had  two  or  three  children — one  of  them  a  re- 
markably fine  handsome  boy  of  about  eight  years  old.  One  of  this  little  fellow's 
male  relations  had  been  arrested  in  the  act  of  killing  him.  Some  of  them  de- 
stroyed themselves  by  mixing  poison  with  opium — poison  with  poison  !  As  usual, 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  opium  had  been  used  freely  by  the  Chinese 
soldiery.  This  opium,  though  it  cannot  teach  our  foes  how  to  fight,  nor  inspire 
them  with  much  confidence,  yet  seems  to  imbue  them  with  a  fiendish  obstinacy; 
causing  them  to  destroy  themselves  and  their  families  when  they  find  themselves 
defeated.  Now  we  know  very  well,  whatever  he  may  threaten,  that  the  emperor 
by  no  means  puts  fugitives  indiscriminately  to  death ;  nay,  we  have  heard  but 
very  few  instances  of  his  having  done  so.  I  do  not  therefore  think  the  fear  of 
his  wrath  accounts  for  these  horrors ;  but  I  attribute  them  chiefly  to  the  mad- 
denfng  effects  of  extra  doses  of  opium,  taken  to  infuse  what  we  call  (very  un- 
fairly) Dutch  courage.  Thus  our  crime  is  made  our  scourge;  and  the  opium 
sellers  are  the  allies  of  our  foes,  lending  them  (probably  from  the  emperor  down- 
wards) an  obstinacy  and  courage  not  their  own.  I  hope  our  very  kind  treatment 
of  the  prisoners,  and  the  evident  humanity  of  the  General,  may  gradually  prepare 
the  Chinese  government  to  yield  to  our  terms  ;  for,  by  merely  defeating  little 
sections  of  their  enormous  force,  we  shall  never  conquer  them. 

A  peaceful  overture  was  indeed  made,  soon  after  the  taking  of  Chapoo,  through 
the  medium  of  our  old  friend,  Corporal  White ;  but  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
proposals  coming  through  such  a  low  deceiver.  On  the  27th,  we  re-embarked 
on  board  our  transports  ;  and  though  the  wind  was  foul,  yet,  by  aid  of  the  tide, 
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we  anchored  before  night  nearly  half  way  to  these  islands,  where  we  arrived 
this  forenoon,  and  remain  for  the  present. 

The  General  is  going  to  revisit  Chusan  and  Chinhae  before  proceeding  to  the 
Yang-tse-Keang.  *****  * 

Our  reinforcements  from  England  and  India  will  soon  be  at  Chusan;  and  we 
shall  then  be  strong  enough  to  take  Pekin,  should  the  emperor  continue  obsti- 
nate. I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  my  bed  at  Chapoo  was  made  on  the  high  altar  of 
a  temple,  before  a  fierce-looking  god,  whom  the  Hindoo  followers  had  disencum- 
bered of  his  silken  attire.  He  looked  very  terrible  by  moonlight ! 

On  the  day  of  re-embarkation,  I  had  been  up  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  was 
for  several  hours  in  the  sun,  in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and,  after  a  four  o'clock  din- 
ner, I  took  a  nap  on  deck.  At  about  six,  I  went  and  lay  down  in  rny  cabin, 
meaning  to  sleep  an  hour  or  so ;  but  I  never  awoke  till  four  next  morning,  when  I 
found  myself  lying  with  not  even  my  fur  jacket  off.  My  servant  told  me  he  had 
brought  a  light  at  the  usual  hour,  at  night,  and  had  attempted  to  take  off  my 
boots,  but  that  I  would  not  let  him,  &c. :  of  which  I  had  not  the  slightest  recol- 
lection. It  was  like  the  sleep  of  death. 

NOTE. — The  author  was  inclined  to  have  expunged,  from  the  preceding 
letter,  the  account  of  the  steamer's  firing  on  the  troops ;  but,  on  second  thought, 
he  has  left  it  to  stand  with  this  explanation: — The  fact,  itself,  is  notoriously  true ; 
but  it  appears,  that,  owing  to  their  own  smoke,  the  steamers  could  not  see  us. 

As  in  families,  so  in  the  best  regulated  services,  accidents  will  occasionally 
happen. 

Au  reste,  the  unwearied  exertions  and  invaluable  services  of  the  steamers  (both 
Company's  and  Queen's)  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  expedition,  are 
beyond  all  praise. 


LETTER  XXV. 

Transport  "Marion,"  off  Woosung  River,  24th  June,  1842. 


The  cannonade  of  Woosung  by  the  fleet  was  a  pretty  thing ;  but  owing  to  three 
of  the  steamers  getting  aground,  the  troops  were  not  landed  till  long  after  the 
enemy  had  disappeared.  The  seamen  and  marines  landed.  From  forty  to  fifty 
of  the  enemy  were  slain.  .  .  .  The  same  evening  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Chinese  to  disarm  a  Sepoy  sentry.  Woosung  is  a  pretty  village.  Pou- 
chang,  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  coast  to  the  eastward,  is  a  small  walled  town 
.  .  .  .  When  the  land  forces  reached  it,  the  enemy  had  fled. 

Two  days  later  a  portion  of  the  forces,  the  smaller  vessels  and  steamers  (the 
latter  carrying  the  26th,  55th,  2d  M.  N.  I.,  and  some  artillery),  proceeded  some 
16  miles  up  the  Woosung  river,  which  falls  into  the  Yang-tse-Keang.  The  49th, 
18th,  the  Madras  Rifles,  and  the  rest  of  the  artillery  starting  earlier  than  we  did, 
proceeded  by  land.  This  expedition  was  planned  to  get  a  million  of  dollars,  as 
a  ransom  for  Shanghai ;  but  that  town  would  not  pay  it.  A  few  guns  were  fired 
on  the  North  Star  frigate,  and  the  steamer  Tenasserim  from  a  land  battery,  but 
it  was  soon  silenced. 
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We  all  observed  how  much  less  Shanghai  was  deserted  on  our  approach  than 
any  other  Chinese  town  we  have  seen,  as  also  the  friendly  spirit  of  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  remained,  who  were,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  dregs  of 
the  people. 

Lord  Saltoun,  and  the  98th  from  England,  together  with  another  batch  of 
Indian  reinforcements,  arrived  while  we  were  at  Shanghai. , 

The  head-quarters  and  greater  part  of  the  troops  while  at  Shanghai,  were  quar- 
tered in  buildings  round  an  ornamented  pond,  covered  however  with  green 
vegetation.  In  the  centre  of  the  pond  was  a  little  house  two  stories  high,  built 
on  artificial  rocks,  and  connected  with  the  square  by  long  zigzag  bridges.  In 
this  picturesque  little  spot,  the  officers  of  the  55th  held  their  mess,  some  of  them 
sleeping  in  the  rooms  above. 

The  head-quarter  house,  whose  balcony  was  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pond,  is 
called  by  the  Chinese,  "  The  Hall  of  the  curious  Duck-weed."  From  sleeping 
every  night  close  to  this  pond,  I  caught  a  kind  of  slow  fever. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

On  board  "  Marion,"  off  Chinkeangfoo,  Yang-tse-Keang 
River,  30th  July,  1842. 


It  is  really  worth  while  to  have  come  to  China  were  it  only  to  see  this  magni- 
ficent river,  and  be  among  the  first  who  in  European  shipping  have  stemmed  its 
currents.  What  between  the  sun  and  the  bullets,  we  sustained  some  loss  in 
taking  this  place. 

I  was  very  near  done  from  heat  and  fatigue,  and  should  have  been  quite  so 
had  the  affair  lasted  an  hour  longer. 

With  a  thermometer  of  upwards  of  90°  in  the  shade,  and  my  irritability  in 
heat,  it  is  wonderful  how  I  escaped  so  well.  Two  officers  and  fifteen  men 
actually  died  of  coups-de-sokil  the  day  we  took  the  town.  *  *  * 

Two  officers  were  shot  dead,  and  some  dozen  wounded.  Two  more  (one 
Com.)  49th  have  died  since  of  cholera ;  several  others  are  still  ill  of  it — some 
dangerously.  I  fear  it  is  gaining  ground  amongst  our  soldiers. 

^  NOTE. — The  cholera  subsequently  spread  very  rapidly.  The  98th,  in  par- 
ticular, have  lost  a  great  many  men. 

All  the  operations  that  followed,  though  slow,  were  very  interesting.  I  have 
no  wish  to  trespass  on  the  province  of  the  navy,  by  attempting  to  describe  the 
skill  with  which  the  fleet  was  brought  into  the  Yang-tse-Keang. 

The  indefatigable  and  successful  exertions  of  the  surveying  officers,  Captains 
Collinson  and  Kellet,  were  beyond  all  praise ;  and  never  ceased  till  we  were 
safely  at  anchor  before  Nanking. 

We,  who  looked  on  from  our  transports  at  the  bombardment  of  Woosung, 
will  not  easily  forget  the  gallant  style  in  which  "the  Blonde"  (Captain  Bouchier) 
placed  itself  before  the  enemy's  strongest  fire,  thus  bearing  the  brunt  of  action, 
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as  is  proved  by  its  list  of  casualties  ;  though  all  the  other  vessels  were  equally 
eager  for  a  warm  post. 

From  some  naval  pen  we  shall  doubtless  have  a  good  account  of  the  Yang- 
tse-Keang,  on  which  I  will  only  say  a  few  words. 

Unless  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  are  to  be  considered  as  one  river,  then, 
the  Amazon  being  th£  first,  the  Yang-tse-Keang  is  the  second  river  in  the  world 
in  point  of  length. 

If  you  consider,  however,  the  countless  canals  which  it  supplies  with  water, 
to  keep  under  constant  irrigation  the  surrounding  country,  the  commerce  which 
it  carries  on  its  breast,  the  fruitfulness  displayed  on  its  banks,  where  the  richness 
of  the  foliage  and  the  greenness  of  the  herbage  are  quite  astonishing ;  if,  lastly, 
you  add  the  depth  and  volume  of  its  waters,  it  has  some  claims,  I  conceive,  to 
the  very  first  place  among  the  rivers  of  the  globe. 

In  going  up  the  river,  nautically  speaking  the  left,  geographically  the  right, 
bank  of  the  river  is  the  most  picturesque  side.  The  ranges  of  hills  were  fre- 
quently quadruple,  the  nearest  sweeping  down  gracefully  and  gradually  towards 
the  river.  The  other  side  for  a  long  way  is  very  flat. 

The  neat  little  villages  were  frequently,  if  not  generally,  placed  in  an  angle 
formed  by  a  canal  and  the  great  river.  The  villagers  as  we  passed  crowded  towards 
the  mouth  of  their  canals.  Great,  doubtless,  was  their  astonishment  at  the  noble 
and  to  them  novel  sight  of  a  British  fleet  of  war  ships  and  transports,  the  latter 
glistening  with  scarlet.  None  of  these  men  had  ever  seen  a  ship  more  powerful 
or  larger  than  a  Chinese  junk  of  war.  No  greater  astonishment  would  probably 
have  been  felt  by  a  pigmy  of  yore,  at  first  view,  of  any  of  the  giants,  "  men  of 
renown,"  who  lived  in  "  those  days." 

The  horrors  which  followed  the  capture  of  Chinkeangfoo  are  most  of  them 
fresh  on  the  memory  of  the  public.  Though  the  author  did  not  witness  it,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  one  of  the  Tartar  generals  having  burnt  himself  to 
death  in  his  own  chair. 

When  the  town  was  taken,  the  author,  who  was  nearly  dying  of  thirst,  broke 
into  some  houses  and  drank  a  quantity  of  cold  tea ;  but  his  thirst  was  not  half 
appeased  when  he  heard  there  was  a  well  of  beautiful  water  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  hastened  to  try  it.  Never  had  he  quaffed  any  thing  more  delicious. 
He  recommended  it  to  his  friends.  The  well  was  universally  extolled ;  and  it 
was  not,  I  believe,  till  the  following  morning  that  nine  bodies  of  women  aod 
children  were  found,  which  had  been  thrown  into  it  when  the  enemy  despaired 
of  success. 

The  interior  of  the  Tartar  part  of  the  town  stank  of  mortality  for  many 
days  after  the  capture.  There  were  also  many  dead  in  the  small  houses  in  the 
suburbs.  On  one  occasion,  on  looking  into  a  low  little  tent  made  of  mattings, 
the  author  saw  a  corpse  hanging  by  what  appeared  like  a  piece  of  twisted  linen. 
The  knees  of  the  corpse  were  bent,  the  toes  were  on  the  ground.  Such  was 
the  more  than  Roman  resolution  of  our  hitherto  despised  foes ! 


LETTER  XXVII. 

Off  Nanking,  21et  August,  1842. 
The  suspension  of  hostilities,  all  the  chiefs  here  are  certain,  will  end  in 
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permanent  peace.    To-morrow  the  peace  is  to  be  signed  by  the  imperial  com- 
missioners, and  a  fortnight  later  the  emperor's  ratification  will  arrive. 

Yesterday  there  was  what  the  Quitics  call  a  grand  Tomacha  (how  do  you 
spell  it  ?),*  on  board  the  flag-ship.  The  three  commissioners,  the  second  of 
whom  is  old  Elepoo  (the  same  who  would  not  kill  or  hang  Anstruther),  paid  a 
visit  of  ceremony  to  our  three  chiefs.  There  were  the  usual  guards  of  honour, 
&c.  The  commissioners  came  alongside  in  a  steamer,  and  the  Admiral's  boats 
brought  them  on  board — some  twenty  persons,  including  all  the  attendants.  The 
first  commissioner,  being  a  relative  of  the  emperor,  took  precedence,  and  wore 
a  yellow  girdle.  The  second,  Elepoo,  being  of  the  imperial  clan  or  kindred, 
that  is,  a  co-descendant  only  of  the  emperor's,  wore  a  red  girdle.  The  third 
commissioner  wore  a  blue  girdle.  In  face,  they  were  common,  coarse,  mean- 
looking  fellows,  but  well  made  and  stout  (except  old  Elepoo),  and  graceful  and 
dignified  in  carriage,  particularly  old  yellow  girdle. 

The  next  man  in  importance  to  the  commissioners  was  the  Tartar  general : 
but  while  they  wore  a  red,  he  only  wore  a  blue  button,  though  three  of  his  staff 
wore  blue,  the  intermediate  class  between  red  and  white.  The  button,  as  Davis 
correctly  says,  is  only  a  decoration ;  but  it  is  generally  regulated  by  a  man's 
rank ;  and  I  found,  as  I  had  guessed,  that  the  Tartar  general  had  been  disgraced 
by  the  emperor,  and  yet  (a  common  case  here)  not  deprived  of  his  command. 
It  was  droll  to  see  three  men  of  superior  decorations  attending  on  him. 

This  disgraced  Tartar  was  the  only  fine-looking  man  in  visage  of  the  whole 

party.  Some  of  the  officers,  blue  buttons  too,  whom  G calls  colonels,  were 

very  mean-looking  fellows :  nor  did  their  acts  belie  their  appearance. 

At  tiffin  they  pocketed  all  the  sweetmeats  sans  ctremonie:  but  that  was  when 
the  big- wigs  (Chinese  as  well  as  English)  were  not  present. 

To-morrow  the  English  chiefs  go  on  shore  to  visit  the  commissioners,  and 
sign  the  treaty  outside  the  town ;  for  the  Tartars  will  not,  they  say,  suffer  us  to 
go  in  at  all  without  bloodshed. 

The  Chinese  have  confessed  that  full  powers  to  treat  were  not  given  at  Pe- 
king, till  they  had  heard  there  that  Chinkeangfoo  had  been  taken  and  destroyed. 

22d.  In  consequence  of  heavy  rain  overflooding  the  roads,  the  meeting  and 
signing  are  put  off  till  to-morrow. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

— ,  4th  Sept.,  1842. 


I  wrote  you  an  account  of  the  first  visit  of  the  celestial  commissioners  to  the 
British  flag-ship.  A  few  days  later  our  chiefs  returned  the  visit  in  a  joss-house 
outside  the  town — in  one  of  the  suburbs.  The  boats  took  us  very  near,  and 
there  were  a  great  many  sedan  chairs,  for  those  who  chose  to  be  carried,  I 

*  This  letter  was  addressed  to  a  pefson  in  India, 
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accepted  one,  not  imagining  the  place  of  meeting  to  be  so  near  as  it  was.  The 
British  escort  consisted  of  the  grenadier  company,  and  band  of  the  18th  Royal 
Irish.  When  we  came  to  the  court-yard  of  the  appointed  house,  we  walked 
through  two  rows  of  Tartar  soldiers,  armed  only  with  small  triangular  flags, 
about  three  feet  long.  Crowds  of  people  looked  on,  as  crowds  of  boats  had 
lined  the  creek  up  which  we  came*  The  place  of  meeting  was  certainly  paltry  ; 
and  altogether  it  was  a  poor  affair  compared  with  the  visit  to  the  flag-ship.  Sir 
Henry  sat  in  the  centre  with  the  general  and  admiral  on  either  side,  and  next  to 
them  the  commissioners,  Lord  Saltoun,  and  the  military  and  naval  officers.  The 
lower  part  of  this  and  the  whole  of  the  outer  room,  were  crowded  with  British 
officers.  Old  Elepoo,  who  sat  between  the  general  and  Lord  Saltoun,  was  the 
chief  object  of  interest.  Major  Anstruther  was  presented  to  him  by  the  general, 
to  express  his  gratitude  to  his  former  preserver.  The  major's  appearance  excited 
no  little  amusement.  For  want  of  a  full  uniform  of  his  own,  he  had  donned  that 
of  a  naval  post  captain,  and  looked  very  soldier-like.  All  the  interpreters  were 
busily  employed,  carrying  on  conversation  to  and  fro :  GutzlafF,  Thorn,  T.  Lay, 
and  last,  not  least,  little  Morrison  with  his  sharp  intelligent  face,  all  in  their 
Sunday  best. 

The  chief  commissioner,  Keyang — old  yellow  girdle — was  full  of  royal 
curiosity  about  epaulettes,  embroidery,  and  gilt  buttons.  There  was  a  poor  sort 
of  tiffin  laid  out,  cakes,  sweetmeats,  and  so  forth.  The  warm  wine  spoken  of 
by  Davis  was  handed  about,  and  really  had  not  a  bad  taste ;  but  the  weather 
was  too  hot  to  enjoy  any  thing  warm.  Tea  of  the  first  quality  was  also  handed 
round. 

The  English  and  Chinese  bands  played  alternately  outside  in  the  courtyard. 
Ours  excited  great  admiration,  especially  from  the  lower  Chinese.  Of  theirs 
one  was  tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  clown  in  Shakspeare,  "  If  you  have  any 
that  cannot  be  heard,  to  it  again." 

When  the  time  of  departure  arrived,  the  commissioners  came  out  as  far  as 
the  outer  courts  with  their  guests,  and  there  took  leave. 

The  next  visit  was  a  private  one  to  the  commissioners  by  the  plenipo  to 
transact  business,  and  a  day  was  then  appointed  to  sign  and  seal  on  board  the 
flag-ship.  It  was,  however,  put  off  on  account  of  the  illness  of  old  Elepoo. 
This  old  gentleman  sent  an  officer  on  board  the  "Queen"  steamer  for  some 
medicine  recommended  by  the  surgeon.  The  officer,  named  Chang,  though  a 
blue  button,  is  a  disreputable  character,  and  he  got  drunk  in  the  gunroom.  The 
consequence  was  that  he  lost  the  label  which  should  have  accompanied  the 
medicine,  and  thus  Elepoo  swallowed  at  once  what  should  have  lasted  three 
days.  It  nearly  killed  him.  In  the  mean  time  the  emperor's  consent  to  the 
treaty,  as  sent  to  him  in  the  rough,  arrived,  with  only  one  objection  :  viz.,  to  the 
trade  with  Foochonfoo.  However,  as  Sir  Henry  would  not  yield,  the  commis- 
sioners signed  the  treaty  on  the  29th  August,  on  board  the  flag-ship  "  Cornwallis." 
You  will  read  the  treaty  in  the  papers,  it  is  a  glorious  one  for  England ;  and 
yet,  considering  the  hold  we  now  have  on  their  empire,  does  not  bear  very  hard 
on  the  Chinese. 

On  the  day  of  signature  old  Elepoo  was  so  feeble  from  the  unlucky  dose,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  from  the  boat  to  the  cabin,  and  to  lie  on  a  sofa  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  or  three  hours  the  commissioners  remained  on  board. 
It  was  quite  a  touching  sight  to  witness  the  enthusiastic  yet  respectful  reception, 
by  British  officers,  of  this  benevolent 'old  Mandarin,  who  was  almost  too  feeble 
to  bring  his  hands  together  in  the  Chinese  mode  of  saluting. 

Before  business,  we  were  all  presented  to  His  Royal  Highness,  Keyning. 

I  was  obliged  to  go  through  the  cabin,  in  at  one  door  and  out  at  the  other — a 
miniature  caricature  of  the  court  of  St.  James's. 
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The  Admiral  gave  the  Commissioners  a  capital  tiffin;  and  royalty,  especially, 
seemed  pleased  with  the  wine,  cherry  brandy,  and  other  cordials. 

A  couple  of  days  after  the  signature,  the  two  steamers,  Tenasserim  and 
Sesostris,  were  despatched  with  the  news  to  Calcutta,  and  to  England  via  Bombay. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  General,  the  strength  of  whose  constitution  has 
excited  the  wonder  both  of  navy  and  army,  has  of  late  not  been  very  well  On 
the  day  of  signature  he  nearly  fainted. 

•         •         •          ••••         •         ••••••••••••••••«* 

The  last  intelligence  of  the  General's  health  was  much  better. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 


A  FEW  concluding  remarks  upon  our  past  and  future  policy  in  China,  are 
offered  with  diffidence,  merely  as  the  author's  own  opinions,  and  nothing  more. 

The  origin  of  the  late  war  with  China  may  be  passed  over  very  briefly ; 
because,  upon  this  subject,  so  much  has  already  been  written,  affirmed,  denied, 
and  defended. 

The  seizure  of  the  opium  by  Linn  was  undoubtedly  the  great  immediate 
source  whence  the  causes  of  the  subsequent  rupture  flowed.  It  was  the  circum- 
stances attending  that  seizure,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  out  his  plans,  which 
were  made  the  ground  of  complaint  against  Linn  and  his  master.  The  real 
offence  lay  in  the  loss  of  the  opium ;  the  pretext  was  the  insult  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  British  government. 

But  the  fact  was,  that  matters  had  long  arrived  at  such  a  state  between  the 
two  nations,  that  nothing  but  force  could  apply  any  but  a  very  temporary 
remedy.  With  a  few  occasional  exceptions,  the  English  had  too  long  submitted 
to  the  insults  and  unjust  exactions  of  the  Chinese  provincial  government;  and 
the  insolence  of  the  latter  rose  with  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  the  former. 
Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  last  long  after  the  arrival  of  a  British  repre- 
sentative of  her  Majesty,  who  could  hardly  be  expected  tamely  to  submit  to  the 
insults  long  borne  by  those  who  sacrificed  every  thing  to  their  immediate  com- 
mercial prosperity.  The  English  were  inspired  by  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
power,  if  exerted.  The  Chinese  were  emboldened  by  impunity,  as  well  as  by 
their  jealousies  and  fears,  to  continue  that  intimidation  which  they  had  so  long 
found  successful. 

The  time,  however,  was  at  last  arrived  when  it  became  necessary  that  one 
nation  should  bend  to  the  other.  The  struggle  began  with  Lord  Napier.  The 
Chinese  triumphed  over  the  speculative  timidity  of  our  government,  and  grewr 
more  insolent  than  ever.  The  result  was  inevitable.  There  arose  a  confused 
entanglement  of  interests — a  denial  on  either  side  of  both  right  and  might  on  the 
other — in  short,  a  Gordian  knot,  which  diplomacy  could  not  untie,  but  which  the 
sword  has  cut. 

The  Chinese  government,  grown  daily  more  jealous  of  our  increasing  power 
in  Asia,  was  fearful  we  should  establish  a  footing  in  its  dominions,  m  the  south 
of  which  our  influence  was  daily  augmenting. 

That  the  yearly  loss  of  their  silver  was  also  a  great  matter  of  regret  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  horror  expressed 
against  opium  by  his  celestial  majesty  was  equally  sincere.  But,  at  any  rate, 
his  principal  motives  of  action  were  grounded  upon  more  important  and  less 
evitable  dangers.  Was  the  Chinese  government  in  error?  Yes;  but  in  this  only, 
that  it  over-estimated  its  own  strength.  It  was  not  aware  of  the  immense 
superiority  which  our  naval  science  and  military  discipline  give  us  over  half- 
civilized  antagonists.  In  all  other  respects  the  Chinese  rightly  foresaw  their 
danger.  Their  fears  are  beginning  to  be  realized.  .The  first  blow  has  been 
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struck ;  and  the  future  conquest  of  China  appears  almost  inevitable.  At  least  the 
difficulty  of  avoiding  future  collisions  is  very  great.  But  of  this  hereafter. 

Fearful  of  the  charge  of  presumption,  the  author  will  only  slightly  touch  on 
the  conduct  of  the  expedition  to  China ;  but  he  cannot  refrain  from  making  a 
few  general  remarks. 

During  the  period  that  preceded  the  first  treaty,  the  indecision  displayed  was 
doubtless  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  views  of  the  home 
government, — an  uncertainty  shared  by  the  British  public  in  general.  This  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  A  war  with  China— a  war,  whose  consequences  could 
not  be  calculated,  and  were  yet  of  such  importance  for  the  future,  was  not  to  be 
lightly  entered  into.  Yet  to  shrink  from  it  in  moral  cowardice,  appeared  alike 
degrading  and  impolitic.  Hence  that  doubt  and  irresolution,  which  terminated 
only  with  the  rupture  of  the  first  treaty;  and  with  the  at  last  acknowledged 
necessity  of  humbling,  at  all  risks,  the  government  of  China. 

The  attack  of  Canton,  with  a  force  which,  including  the  naval  brigade,  did 
not  exceed  3000  men,  was  the  first  step  taken  to  convince  the  Chinese  of  our 
power.  If,  instead  of  compelling  our  general  to  take  a  ransom,  Captain  Elliot 
had  then  declared,  "  I  will  make  no  separate  treaty  for  Canton.  You  must 
surrender  your  town  or  make  a  permanent  peace  for  the  whole  empire,"  the 
war  would,  in  all  probability,  have  terminated  in  that  city. 

As  to  the  talk  of  humanity,  that  was  cant — sheer  contemptible  cant.  How 
did  we  prove  our  humanity?  Thus:  by  allowing  the  guilty  city,  the  cause  of 
the  quarrel,  the  seat  of  our  many  degradations,  to  ransom  itself;  and  then 
immediately  turning  our  bloody  wrath  against  cities  and  people  who  did  not 
for  some  time  even  know  what  we  wanted. 

Canton  ransomed,  the  general  peace  might  be  considered  more  distant  than 
ever:  for  then  we  had  to  look  around  for  another  great  city,  at  once  important 
and  vulnerable.  When  we  arrived  before  Nanking,  that  town,  after  the  example 
of  Canton,  wished  to  make  a  separate  treaty  for  itself.  Fortunately  for  us,  how- 
ever, the  emperor,  on  hearing  of  the  capture  and  almost  total  destruction  of 
Chinkeangfoo,  despatched  full  powers  to  treat  for  a  general  peace. 

What  an  illustrious  personage  is  said  to  have  observed  on  hearing  of  the  first 
capture  of  Ghuzni,  applies,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  to  our  recent  suc- 
cesses in  China :  the  difficulties  have  only  commenced.  The  author  does  not  allude  to 
any  uncertainty  of  the  emperor's  keeping  faith;  not  being  of  the  number  of  those 
who  attach  such  immense  importance  to  the  value  of  the  imperial  signature. 
Our  security  lies  in  the  fact  of  six  of  the  21,000,000  having  been  already  paid; 
and  still  more  in  the  well  known  earnest  desire  of  the  emperor  to  recover  his  lost 
islands,  which  he  now  despairs  of  regaining  by  force  of  arms.  Even  should  the 
war  again  break  out,  which  Heaven  forbid,  six  millions  of  dollars,  added  to  the 
six  taken  at  Canton,  is  no  bad  yearly  instalment,  en  attendant  the  final  adjust- 
ment 

But  the  diplomatic  difficulties  did  not  terminate  with,  but,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
menced from  the  treaty  of  Nanking.  That  treaty  was  made  by  cannon  and 
musketry,  and  established  by  knock-down  arguments.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  ordinarily  tortuous  paths  of  diplomacy  were,  as  far  as  immediate 
negotiations  were  concerned',  made  straight  and  easy  to  the  conquerors :  but  the 
making  and  carrying  into  effect  the  regulations  for  future  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  five  ports  mentioned  in  the  Appendix*  will  be  no  easy  matter.  The 
chief  difficulty,  however  will  be  to  preserve  peace. 

No  sensible  or  humane  person  can  desire  another  contest  with  the  Chinese ; 
yet  great  skill  and  judgment  will  be  required  to  avert  the  evil.  It  will  be  quite 

*  The  Appendix  contains  the  official  document  published  to  British  subjects  in  China,  on  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  by  the  commissioners  of  both  nations. 
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as  necessary  in  future  to  protect  the  Chinese  from  the  violence  of  European 
adventurers,  as  the  Europeans  from  the  insults  of  the  Chinese. 

Fortunately,  the  present  plenipotentiary  is  universally  considered  fully  equal  to 
the  difficult  task  of  controlling  the  commercial  and  political  confusion,  which 
more  or  less  threatens  us  in  a  country,  where  the  real  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ment is  now  first  apparent  to  its  own  subjects,  as  well  as  confirmed  to  strangers. 

If  adopting  our  usual  Eastern  policy,  we  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
China,  other  European  nations  will  follow  our  example;  and  wars,  not  confined 
to  Asia,  will  be  the  too  probable  consequences. 

We  must,  therefore,  continue  to  exercise  the  moderation  displayed  in  the  treaty 
of  Nanking,  and  allay  the  fears  of  the  Chinese  as  to  our  views  of  territorial 
aggrandizement. 

But  this  will  never  be  the  case,  if  we  suffer  any  of  the  missionaries  in  China  to 
combine  political  with  religious  views.  We  must  not  permit  the  doctrines  of 
Machiavelli  or  Robespierre  engrafted  on  those  of  our  Saviour,  to  be  preached  in 
that  country;  though  there  exist  persons  who  imagine  most  unwisely  that  the 
Christian  religion  can  be  propagated  by  fire  and  sword. 

If  peace  is  to  be  maintained,  if  the  aim  of  conquest  is  sincerely  repudiated,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  invest  the  authorities  in  China  with  very  great  powers,  which 
will  be  necessary  also  to  secure  commercial  prosperity  to  England  and  India. 
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CIRCULAR. 
To  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Subjects  in  China. 

HER  Britannic  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary,  &c.  in  China,  has  extreme  gratifi- 
cation in  announcing  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  China,  that  he  has  this  day 
concluded  and  signed,  with  the  Chinese  High  Commissioners  deputed  to  nego- 
tiate with  him,  a  treaty,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important  pro- 
visions:— 

1.  Lasting  peace  and  friendship  between  the  two  empires. 

2.  China  to  pay  21,000,000  dollars,  in  the  course  of  the  present  and  the  three 
succeeding  years. 

3.  The  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Forchonfoo,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  to  be 
thrown  open  to  British  merchants.     Consular  officers  to  be  appointed  to  reside 
at  them,  and  regular  and  'just  tariffs  of  import  and  export  (as  well  as  inland 
transit)  duties  to  be  established  and  published. 

4.  The  island  of  Hongkong  to  be  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, her  heirs  and  successors. 

5.  All  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  (whether  natives  of  Europe  or  India), 
who  may  be  in  confinement  in  any  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  to  be  uncondi- 
tionally released. 

6.  An  act  of  full  and  entire  amnesty  to  be  published  by  the  Emperor,  under 
his  imperial  sign  manual  and  seal,  to  all  Chinese  subjects  on  account  of  their 
having  held  service  or  intercourse  with,  or  resided  under,  the  British  Govern- 
ment or  its  officers. 

7.  Correspondence  to  be  conducted  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  amongst  the 
officers  of  both  governments. 

8.  On  the  Emperor's  assent  being  received  to  this  treaty,  and  the  payment  of 
the  first  6,000.000  dollars,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  forces  to  retire  from  Nan- 
king and  the  Grand  Canal,  and  the  military  post  at  Churhai  to  be  also  with- 
drawn ;  but  the  islands  of  Chusan  and  Koolungsoo  are  to  be  held  until  the  money 
payments  and  the  arrangements  for  opening  the  ports  be  completed. 

In  promulgating  this  highly  satisfactory  intelligence,  Her  Majesty's  Plenipo- 
tiary,  &c.  purposely  refrains  from  any  detailed  expression  of  his  own  senti- 
ments, as  to  the  surpassing  skill,  energy,  devotion,  and  valour  which  have  dis- 
tinguished the  various  grades,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  of  all  arms  of  Her 
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Majesty's  combined  forces,  during  the  contest  that  has  led  to  these  momentous 
results.  The  claims  which  have  been  thus  established  will  be  doubtless  ac- 
knowledged by  the  highest  authorities.  In  the  meantime  Her  Majesty's  Pleni- 
potentiary congratulates  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  China  on  the  occasion  of 
a  peace,  which  he  trusts  and  believes  will,  in  due  time,  be  equally  beneficial  to 
the  subjects  and  interests  of  both  England  and  China. 

God  save  the  Queen ! 

Dated  on  board  the  steam  frigate  "  Queen,"  in 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang  River,  off  Nanking,  this 
day  of  August,  1842. 


THE  END. 
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Of  this  intensely  interesting  work  four  editions  were  published  in  London  in  a  few  months. 
The  following  notices  will  show  in  what  esteem  the  work  is  there  held. 

"  I  will  ask  you  to  read  the  Narrative  of  Lieut.  Eyre,  and  remind  you  of  the  description  there  given 
of  the  greatest  disaster  that  ever  befel  a  British  Army." — Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  The  first  notice  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Afghanistan  previous  to  and  during  the  insurrection 
at  Cabul  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  in  the  shape  of  a  Journal  by  one  of  the  sufferers,  and 
a  prisoner,  Lieut.  Vincent  Eyre,  of  the  Bengal  Infantry." — Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

"  A  volume  of  thrilling  interest,  from  the  pen  of  Lieutenant  Vincent  Eyre,  containing  a  narrative 
of  the  military  operations  at  Cabul,  and  the  retreat  and  destruction  of  our  army,  has  just  issued  from 
Mr.  Murray's  press,  and  confirms  the  worst  impression  that  has  been  entertained  of  the  policy  in  Afi- 
ghanistan." — United  Service  Gazette. 

"This  is  the  first  voice  that  has  reached  us  from  the  late  prisoners  at  Cabul — the  first  clear  and 
consistent  account  of  the  disasters  that  overwhelmed  a  British  army,  and  brought  disgrace  on  the  British 
name." — Athenceum. 

"  Lieutenant  Eyre,  whose  name  is  prominently  mentioned  in  the  celebrated  letter  of  Lady  Sale. 
was  a  foremost  actor  in  the  scenes  of  this  dreadful  time,  and  has  here  described  them  with  the  know- 
ledge and  precision  of  an  accomplished  soldier,  and  in  the  manner  and  temper  eminently  suited  to  such 
a  narrative — straightforward,  manly,  unaffected.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  and  was  sent  by  Lieut. 
Eyre  from  his  Aflghan  prison." — Examiner. 

"The  '  Journal  of  an  Affghan  Prisoner'  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting  narratives  we  have  met 
with  for  a  long  time.  The  reader  is  hurried  on  as  in  a  tragic  story,  till  the  fatal  close  of  the  most  disas- 
trous  retreat  on  record,  when  Dr.  Brydon,  the  sole  representative  of  seventeen  thousand  persons,  was 
hunted  into  Jellalabad." — Spectator. 

"  There  is  no  part  of  the  book  which  does  not  well  deserve  and  which  will  not  well  repay  a  careful 
perusal ;  and,  indeed,  the  p'ublic  has  much  cause  to  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Eyre  for  the  publication  of  so 
excellent  and  so  valuable  a  narrative  regarding  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  interesting  events  of 
modern  times." — Times. 

"  This  work  is,  we  hope,  already  in  the  hands  of  most  of  our  readers.  It  would  deserve  to  be  read 
for  its  graphic  power,  its  animation,  and  its  intense  interest,  were  it  merely  a  work  of  fiction  ;  but  it  has 
no  other  marks  of  fiction  about  it.  On  the  other  hand,  every  sentence  is  impressed  with  the  manly 
dignity  of  the  severest  devotion  to  truth." — Standard. 

"  We  join  those  who  have  preceded  us  in  our  notice  of  this  book  in  cordially  recommending  it.  It 
is  replete  with  interest,  because  fraught  with  information.  The  journal  kept  by  the  author  during  his 
imprisonment  in  Afghanistan  contains  a  painfully  impressive  detail  of  sufferings  which  he  seems  to  nave 
borne  with  a  courage  ibat  no  <>uld  abate." — G'l<J>c. 

"  Before  we  take  leave  of  Lieutenant  Eyrt,  we  must  express  our  sense  of  his  merits  as  a  chronicler 
of  the  occurrences  in  which  he  took  part ;  n  duty  performed  by  him,  not  only  in  the  modest,  unassuming 
style  of  a  well-informed  and  able  man,  but  ulso  in  that  of  a  sincere,  and  we  have  no  doubt  a  devout 
Christian. — blowing  Ihrald. 
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PREFACE. 

SOME  time  has  now  passed  since  the  following  pages  were  written. 
They  contain  my  personal  recollections  of  an  interesting  country  through 
whi^h  I  passed,  and  in  which  I  resided  whilst  employed  on  a  mission  to 
Cabool,  in  the  years  1836-7  and  1838.  Subsequent  events  have  not 
diminished,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  anxiety  of  the  public  for  information 
regarding  these  regions:  on  the  contrary,  the  great  political  events  of  which 
they  have  since  become  the  arena  have  given  importance  to  all  that  apper- 
tains to  them.  On  political  subjects,  however,  it  is  not,  at  present,  my 
intention  to  enlarge.  The  time  is  yet  distant  when  an  accurate  judgment 
can  be  passed  on  the  line  of  policy  which  we  have  adopted;  but  the  tra- 
vellers through  these  countries  will,  in  some  degree,  have  paved  the  way 
for  the  political  inquirer,  if,  in  the  mean  while,  they  can  portray  something 
of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  people  among  whom  circumstances  have  now 
placed  us.  My  esteemed  friend,  Lieutenant  John  Wood,  of  the  Indian 
Navy,  has  already,  in  his  valuable  work,  laid  before  the  public  the  stirring 
incidents  of  his  journey  to  the  lofty  regions  of  Pamere,  which  was  under- 
taken while  associated  with  myself  on  this  mission  to  Cabool.  I  had  long 
and  fondly  hoped  that  the  easier  task  of  giving  the  minor  details,  which  I 
have  now  imposed  on  myself,  would  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  Dr.  P.  B. 
Lord,  a  dear  and  much  valued  friend;  but  his  bright  and  short  career  has 
since  abruptly  terminated  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  reader  must  not  expect  of  me  a  connected  series  of  incidents.  I 
have  already  carried  him  over  part  of  the  ground  in  my  public  travels; 
and  I  hope  he  will  now  be  content  to  accept  the  gleanings  which  subse- 
quent opportunity  and  inquiry  have  enabled  me  to  present  to  him. 

Cabool,  1841. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  present  volume  contains  the  Personal  Narrative  of  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes,  entire.  But  the  publishers  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  re- 
publish  the  "Appendix,"  which  contains  "A  Report  on  the  River  In- 
dus, by  Lieutenant  Wood,"  "  Report  of  the  establishment  of  a  Fair  for  the 
Indus  Trade,"  and  which  would  have  but  little  interest  for  the  general 
reader,  and  add  materially  to  the  cost. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Objects  of  the  Mission — Departure,  from  Bombay — Arrival  in  Sinde — Instructions — Embedded 
ship — Changes  in  the  Indus — Reminiscences — Tame  Olter — Vikkur — Pelican — Fish — The 
Boolun,  or  porpoise — Singular  ceremony — Peer  Putta — Tattd — Chief  of  the  Jokeeas — Super- 
stition— Ramazdn — Condition  of  the  Hindoos — Kulan  Cote — Ruins — Sumovee  Nuggur — Kin- 
jore — Presentation  to  the  Ameers  of  Sinde — Conference — Hydrdbdd — Old  acquaintances. 

IN  the  latter  end  of  November,  1836,  I  was  directed  by  the  Governor-General 
of  India,  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  to  undertake  a  mission  to  Cabool.  Lieutenant 
(now  Major)  Robert  Leech  of  the  Bombay  Engineers,  Lieutenant  John  Wood  of 
the  Indian  Navy,  and  Percival  B.  Lord,  Esq.,  M.  B.,  were  associated  with  me  in  the 
undertaking1.  The  objects  of  Government  were  to  work  out  its  policy  of  opening 
the  river  Indus  to  commerce,  and  establishing  on  its  banks,  and  in  the  countries 
beyond  it,  such  relations  as  should  contribute  to  the  desired  end.  On  the  26th  of 
November  we  sailed  from  Bombay,  and,  sighting  the  tine  palace  at  Mandivee  on 
the  6th  of  December,  we  finally  landed  in  Sinde  on  the  13th  of  the  month.  Dr. 
Lord  did  not  join  our  party  till  March. 

On  entering  the  river  Indus  I  drew  up  such  instructions  as  seemed  necessary  to 
guide  Lieutenants  Leech  and  Wood.  To  the  former  I  pointed  out  the  advisability 
of  noting  all  the  military  features  of  the  country,  and  recording  all  the  information 
which  he  could  collect;  to  the  latter  I  intrusted  entirely  the  survey  of  the  river,  and 
to  both  I  gave  instructions  to  combine  the  advancement  of  general  knowledge  with 
a  correct  discharge  of  the  specific  duties  on  which  they  were  employed.  To  Dr. 
Lord  the  branches  of  natural  history  and  geology  were  subsequently  assigned; 
but,  as  the  published  reports  of  this  mission  serve  to  show,  the  abilities  of  this 
much-lamented  public  servant  were  likewise  enlisted  on  subjects  certainly  not  more 
important,  but  of  more  immediate  and  pressing  interest.  I  must  refer  to  the 
printed  papers  before  Parliament,  and  those  reports  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  for  the  nature  of  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  myself.  With  the  dry 
diplomatic  details  which  they  contain  I  have  no  intention  of  fatiguing  the  reader. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  I  kept  open,  for  a 
time,  the  door  of  inquiry  through  which  others  entered.  The  object  of  the  present 
volume  is  to  give  the  personal  and  miscellaneous  details  of  our  journey. 

Shortly  after  disembarking  on  the  coast  of  Sinde  an  opportunity  was  presented 
us  of  examining  a  square-rigged  vessel,  which  had  been  imbedded  in  the  Delta  of 
the  Indus,  and  left,  by  the  caprice  of  the  river,  on  dry  land,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  sea,  near  the  fort  of  Vikkur,  where  it  has  lain  since  the  time  of  the  Ca- 
loras,  the  dynasty  preceding  that  which  now  reigns  in  Sinde.  This  vessel,  called 
"Armat"  by  the  Sindians,  is  about  70  feet  long  and  28  in  breadth:  she  seems  to 
have  been  a  brig  of  war,  pierced  for  fourteen  guns,  and  capable  of  carrying  not 
more  than  200  tons  English;  her  greatest  draft  of  water,  marked  on  the  stern-post, 
being  only  9  feet,  which  is  less  than  is  drawn  by  some  of  the  present  country- 
boats  of  40  tons  (160  candies).  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  Indus  was  at 
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one  time  entered  by  vessels  of  a  different  description  from  those  now  in  use,  as 
this  half-fossilized  ship,  if  I  can  so  call  her,  amply  proves.  The  word  "  Armat" 
suggests  the  idea  that  the  vessel  was  Portuguese,  and  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  Ar- 
mada. There  was  also  a  Roman  Catholic  cross  on  the  figure-head,  and  we  know 
that  the  Portuguese  burned  Tatta  in  1555,  though  this  vessel,  I  imagine,  belongs 
to  a  much  later  period  of  the  history  of  that  nation.  We  dug  up  from  her  hold 
six  small  brass  guns,  about  twenty  gun-barrels,  and  four  hundred  balls  and  shells, 
the  latter  filled  with  powder.  These  implements  of  war  were  found  near  the  stern 
in  the  armoury,  so  that  it  is  probable  the  vessel  foundered:  her  position  is  now 
erect;  and  a  large  tamarisk-tree  grows  out  of  her  deck.  The  sailors  call  her 
"  Nou  Khureed,"  or  the  new  purchase,  and  state  her  to  have  been  left  last  century 
in  her  present  site,  where  she  remains  a  singular  object. 

Since  my  former  visit  to  Sinde  much  of  the  jealousy  of  its  government  had 
disappeared,  though  enough  still  existed  to  render  some  degree  of  caution  neces- 
sary. We  however  conversed  freely  with  the  people  at  the  seaports,  and  some  of 
them  were  old  enough  to  remember  the.  names  of  the  English  which  they  had 
heard  from  their  fathers.  They  mentioned  those  of  Calender,  Baker,  Erskine,  and 
Smith,  as  near  as  I  can  approximate  Sindian  pronunciation  to  English;  and  they 
told  us  that  there  were  still  the  remains  of  an  Englishman's  tomb  at  Uehra.  The 
records  of  government  state  that  Mr.  Calender  was  the  gentleman  who  withdrew 
the  factory  from  Sinde  in  1775,  "  as  we  had  before  experienced  some  instances  of 
the  arbitrary  disposition  of  the  prince" — so  that  the  present  generation  had  not 
mistaken  the  traditions  handed  down  to  them.  They  seemed  willing  and  ready 
again  to  welcome  us  as  rulers;  nor  has  the  gratification  of  their  wishes  been  long 
delayed,  Sinde  being  no  longer  connected  with  Britain  by  a  commercial  factory 
only,  but  having  become  one  of  the  tributary  states  of  our  mighty  Indian  empire. 

The  Indus  had  undergone  various  alterations  since  I  saw  it  in  1831:  but,  from 
all  that  I  can  gather,  I  have  doubts  whether  any  of  the  vast  changes  surmised  by 
Captain  Macmurdo  have  taken  place  in  this  river.  That  the  water  has  shifted 
from  one  mouth  to  another  is  certain:  but  the  number  of  its  mouths  must  long  have 
been  much  the  same  as  at  present,  since,  in  a  chart  published  by  Captain  Dal- 
rymple  in  1783,  I  can  distinguish  eleven  or  twelve  of  the  embouchures  by  the 
names  they  yet  bear.  It  is  also  very  questionable  if  the  Indus  were  ever  entered 
by  such  ships  as  navigate  the'Hoogly  branch  of  the  Ganges.  Still  there  is  ample 
depth  in  its  estuaries  to  give  encouragement  to  the  merchant  to  seek,  by  this  line, 
with  properly  constructed  vessels,  a  new  channel  for  the  exports  of  our  country. 

Among  our  earliest  visitors  on  the  river  was  one  Cassim,  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  stop  on  board  our  boats  in  the  pittee,  in  January,  1831,  and  now  begged 
to  remain  in  our  service.  The  sight  of  this  man  brought  to  my  remembrance  the 
unpleasant  feelings  of  that  night,  when  we  were  hurried  down  the  river  by  ignorant 
men  shouting  and  yelling:  nevertheless  I  was  glad  to  see  Cassim  again.  We  were 
visited  also  by  the  owners  of  three  or  four  boats  (Doondees),  who  had  sailed  with 
us  to  Bukkur,  and  again  sought  to  be  employed  by  us:  one  of  them,  Ibraheem  by 
name,  son  of  one  of  the  owners,  had  grown  up  a  fine  young  man;  and  as  I  stepped 
on  shore  he  greeted  me  with  a  laughing  welcome,  and  placed  some  Indian  corn  at 
my  feet  in  renewal  of  our  acquaintance.  Self-interest  may  sway  these  people,  still 
it  is  agreeable  to  meet  with  such  expressions  of  kindly  feeling. 

In  the  evening  I  went  out  to  look  for  some  of  the  "  rarac  aves"  of  Sinde,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gora  presented  my  gun  at  a  singular  looking  creature;  but,  for- 
tunately, curiosity  held  me,  and  I  discovered  it  to  be  a  tame  otter  searching  for  his 
evening  meal,  and  devouring  a  fish  which  he  had  caught.  The  owner  of  this 
animal  presented  it  to  us,  and  it  became  as  domesticated  as  a  dog,  and  made  the 
voyage  with  us  as  far  as  Bukkur;  but  it  suffered  from  the  change  of  diet,  as  we 
were  unable  to  catch  fish  for  it  in  the  large  river.  It  had  also  been  so  constantly 
tormented  by  the  sailors  and  servants  that  its  temper  was  spoiled,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  following  up  this  river,  the  Gora,  I  found  myself  about 
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two  miles  from  Vikkur  at  its  termination;  and,  entering  its  bed  on  horseback,  I 
rode  for  two  miles  farther,  when  I  reached  the  main  Indus.  This  fact  deserves 
notice,  for  by  this  very  branch  I  sailed  into  the  river  in  1831,  since  which  time 
layers  of  mud,  deposited  by  each  succeeding  inundation,  have  worked  this  change. 

On  the  24th  of  December  we  quitted  Vikkur,  and,  entering  the  Seeam,  now  the 
favoured  branch,  had  a  pleasant  sail  for  two  dnys  between  its  well- wooded  banks. 
There,  in  the  morning,  the  larks  sang  as  clearly  and  loudly  as  in  Europe,  and  their 
notes,  with  the  slow  hollow  sounds  of  the  bells  hanging  from  the  necks  of  the 
buffaloes,  as  we  wandered  among  the  tamarisk-shrubs,  were  soothing  to  our  ear. 
It  was  here  that  we  added  the  pelican  to  our  small  collection  of  natural  history. 
This  bird  is  often  tamed  in  the  Delta  of  the  Indus.  It  stood  four  feet  high,  mea- 
sured nine  feet  eight  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  wings,  and  was  the  largest  bird, 
except  the  ostrich,  which  I  had  ever  seen.  The  pelican  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia  and 
the  Red  Sea  is  white,  but  on  the  Indus  it  is  of  a  grayish  brown.  This  bird 
swallows  with  difficulty,  and  only  when  the  fish  is  so  placed  that  it  will  descend 
endways  into  the  stomach. 

In  our  wanderings  on  shore  we  always  visited  the  "rajs,"  or  villages  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  every  one  left  his  occupations  on  our  approach  to  greet  us  with  a 
good-humoured  smile.  If  any  of  us  killed  a  crow  on  the  wing,  no  difficult  task 
assuredly,  we  were  pronounced  "  Hakim  and  bad  shah,"  ruler  and  king.  The 
round  flat  turban  of  the  Juts,  and  their  peculiar  expression  of  countenance,  calm 
and  placid,  present  a  study  for  the  pencil.  They  are  industrious,  and  very  expert 
in  reed  or  basket  work,  which  they  weave  from  the  twigs  of  the  tamarisk,  and  fit 
into  all  their  vessels,  thus  rendering  them  dry  and  comfortable.  At  one  of  these 
villages  we  purchased  from  our  boatmen  two  loads  of  fish,  about  eighty  in  number, 
for  one  rupee.  The  distribution  was  made  with  great  pains:  the  fish  were  first 
divided  into  two  lots;  an  indifferent  person  then  took  two  bits  of  clay  of  different 
sizes,  the  parties  guessed,  and  they  were  delivered  accordingly.  Each  lot  was 
again  subdivided  into  three  more  shares,  and  much  the  same  ceremony  gone  through; 
after  which  the  fishes  were  with  all  haste  transferred  to  the  cooking-pot,  the  men 
chopping  off  the  scales  with  an  axe — a  formidable  instrument  for  so  delicate  an 
affair.  The  fish  were  chiefly  what  are  called  "  dumbree." 

Our  entrance  into  the  great  river  was  first  distinguished  by  the  rolling  of  the 
"  boolun,"  a  kind  of  porpoise,  by  far  the  most  remarkable  inhabitant  of  the  Indus, 
and  which  I  have  only  once  had  an  opportunity  of  catching  alive.  It  is  well  de- 
scribed by  the  Emperor  Baber  as  the  "  water-hog,"  which  it  much  resembles  while 
playing  in  its  element.  It  is  evidently  of  the  order  Cetacea.  The  temperature  of 
the  Indus  was  58°,  whilst  that  of  the  small  branch  we  had  left  was  62°. 

The  solemnity  with  which  the  Sindians  navigate  their  mighty  river  never  ceases 
to  amuse  the  voyager.  In  any  part  of  it  where  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  boat  an 
extra  pull,  the  "  meerbur"  or  master  calls  out  "Shah  bash  puhleewan!"  "Bravo, 
my  heroes!"  and  gravely  promises  to  have  their  beards  dyed  fresh  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  voyage;  and  there  is  as  much  zeal  and  industry  displayed  as  if  an 
enemy  instead  of  a  river  were  to  be  opposed.  In  turning  a  corner  of  the  stream 
one  vessel  grounded  about  fifty  yards  from  the  shore,  and  threw  up  a  wave  five  or 
six  inches  high,  which  moved  steadily  along  until  it  met  the  bank.  Lower  down 
this  becomes  the  "bore,"  which  is  so  formidable;  only  there  the  causes  spring 
from  nature,  and  not  accident.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  boats  of  Sinde,  made  of 
foreign  wood,  as  in  Egypt:  the  latter  country  is  supplied  from  Syria,  and  the  former 
from  India — another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  two  countries,  in  addition 
to  the  many  that  have  been  remarked. 

On  the  31st  of  December  we  passed  Noora  Kanode,  and  halted  near  a  sugar- 
plantation  about  seven  miles  from  Peer  Putta.  They  water  the  cane  day  and 
night  by  two  sets  of  Persian  wheels,  one  above  the  other.  A  camel  turned  the 
first,  and  two  bullocks  the  other,  while  one  man  attended  both.  If  the  animals, 
which  were  blinded,  could  have  seen,  they  would  assuredly  have  expected  more 
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attention.  In  Sinde  they  never  advance  further  in  the  preparation  of  the  cane  than 
molasses.  We  passed  inland  to  visit  the  shrines  at  Peer  Putta,  a  vast  collection 
of  whitened  tombs  on  a  ridge  of  hillocks,  overlooking  the  Buggaur  branch  of  the 
Indus,  on  which  they  stand,  and  the  neighbouring  country,  which  is  a  dense  jun- 
gle of  tamarisk.  This  place  of  pilgrimage  is  stated  to  be  800  years  old,  and  is 
frequented  by  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan.  On  taking  off  our  shoes  we  were  readily 
admitted,  and  civilly  treated.  On  the  walls  of  one  of  the  principal  shrines  we  saw 
the  name  of  "Henry  Ellis,  1809,"  one  of  Mr.  Hankey  Smith's  assistants,  and 
lately  our  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Persia.  Under  Peer  Putta  the  Buggaur  lay 
before  us  in  a  fine  and  deep  expanse  of  water — a  clear  proof  of  its  communication 
•with  the  Indus  a  few  months  before;  though,  at  this  season,  the  water  was  stagnant, 
and  the  'sand-banks  at  its  mouth  prevented  the  further  ingress  of  the  stream,  yet 
this  year  boats  from  Hala  have  passed  down  it  to  the  sea  laden  with  chaunia 
(alkali). 

On  New  Year's  Day  we  reached  Tatta,  to  which  the  river  was  now  tending, 
nnd  will  probably  adjoin  before  this  century  closes.  My  old  political  antagonist, 
Zoolfkar  Shah,  whom  I  had  expected  to  meet,  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature  but 
seven  days  before  we  arrived.  I  had  brought,  at  his  request,  some  candlesticks  for 
him  from  Bombay;  but,  poor  man!  he  requires  no  more  the  light  of  sun  or  torch 
in  this  darkened  world.  1  wished  much  to  have  seen  this  accomplished  Asiatic 
under  the  altered  circumstances  of  our  present  visit,  and  hoped  for  his  aid  in  gather- 
ing information  of  this  once  great  but  ruined  emporium.  The  Nuwab  of  Tatta 
and  a  confidential  servant  of  the  rulers  received  us  instead  of  the  poor  Syud,  and 
showed  the  way  to  the  city.  We  entered  without  pomp  or  suite;  the  inhabitants 
shouted  out  welcomes  to  us,  and  besought  us  to  "  come  and  people  this  desert:" 
one  man  said,  "  What  is  there  to  took  at  in  this  wilderness?  Come,  and  it  will 
flourish  under  the  English."  Others  said,  but  more  softly,  that  the  rulers  were 
blind;  and  a  perfumer  called  out  to  us  to  purchase  his  rose-water,  as  there  were  no 
buyers  left.  They  facetiously  tell  you  that  from  Curachee  to  Hydrabad,  by  land 
or  by  sea,  there  is  nothing  left  to  the  poor  man,  and  but  half  to  the  rich.  Since 
1831,  the  cholera  has  desolated  Tatta,  but  it  is  deemed  throughout  Sinde  one  of 
the  lowest  and  most  unhealthy  sites:  the  wells  and  water  are  generally  fetid:  there 
is  also  much  stagnant  water;  and  even  in  the  winter  the  mists  of  the  morning  are 
disagreeable. 

One  of  our  first  visitors  was  the  chief  of  the  Jokeeas,  Jam  Mihr  Alee,  who  had 
come  from  the  hills  west  of  Tatta,  where  his  tribe  leads  a  nomade  life,  to  provide 
us  with  a  guard.  The  Jam  was  a  stout  man  of  advanced  age,  with  a  beard  dyed 
with  henna — an  uncouth  being,  who  seemed  mightily  delighted  at  hearing  from  me 
a  few  words  in  bad  Sindee.  Although  this  was  a  Jokeea  of  rank,  it  will  be  seen 
he  retained  the  Hindoo  title  of  Jam.  On  his  taking  leave  some  medicines  were 
given  to  him,  whic.h  secured  his  good  offices;  and  he  shortly  sent  a  dozen  of  his 
tribe  to  escort  us.  Wild  and  uncouth-looking  and  long-haired  as  they  are,  they  are 
famed  for  their  fidelity.  In  the  portrait  of  Peroz  I  shall  present  the  tribe  better  to 
my  readers  than  by  description.  With  his  men  the  Jam  sent  a  fine  buck,  slung 
across  the  saddle  of  one  of  his  horsemen,  and  in  return  we  gave  him  powder  to 
continue  his  sporting  avocations.  The  specimen  which  these  Jokeeas  shortly  gave 
us  of  their  ball  practice  left  no  favourable  opinion  of  their  skill.  At  ninety  yards 
every  one  of  them  missed  a  bottle:  the  distance  was  lessened,  but  the  result  was 
the  same;  and  then  it  was  gravely  discovered  that  the  shots  had  been  fired  in  the 
direction  of  Mecca,  which  rendered  success  impossible.  The  practice  was  con- 
tinued from  an  opposite  point  of  the  compass,  but  with  equally  bad  success.  We 
were  vastly  amused  at  this  trait  of  superstition,  and  at  the  crest-fallen  looks  of  the 
mountaineers,  who  had  been  boasting  loudly  of  their  skill;  but  all  Sindians  are 
given  to  gasconade:  if  a  dozen  people  live  together,  they  call  their  dwelling  a  city 
(shuhur);  and  if  eight  or  ten  of  our  party  moved  about  anywhere,  they  were  de- 
signed an  army  (lushkur).  Besides  these  Jokeeas,  our  only  escort  in  this  length- 
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ened  journey  consisted  of  a  dozen  Arabs,  and  six  Myanas  or  plunderers  from 
Cutch.  Accompanied  by  these  children  of  the  desert  and  the  mountaineers  of 
Sinde,  we  saw  no  foes.  The  constitution  of  such  a  guard  affords  some  subject  for 
reflection  as  to  the  state  of  British  influence  in  India. 

At  Tatta  many  Moolas  visited  us,  and  brought,  on  our  inquiring  for  them,  va- 
rious books  for  sale.  Among  the  volumes  I  found  the  "  Chuch-namu,"  and  "  Tooh- 
fut  aol  Kiramee,"  both  histories  of  Sinde:  but  the  major  part  of  their  stores  con- 
sisted of  commentaries  on  the  Koran,  prayer  books,  and  poetry,  though  I  doubt 
not  that  a  diligent  search  here  would  be  well  rewarded.  Our  principal  guide  was 
one  Mirza  Gool  Mahomed,  a  scion  of  the  great  Mirza  Eesa  Toorkhanee,  and  who, 
though  poverty-stricken,  yet  possessed  "  furmans"  of  Shah  Jehan.  Literature  in 
this  region  has  decayed  with  commerce  and  population.  During  our  stay  the 
"  eed,"  or  festival  at  the  termination  of  Ramazan,  occurred;  and  the  whole  assem- 
blage at  the  place  of  public  prayers  did  not  exceed  2000, souls.  No  Hindoo  ven- 
tures out  on  such  an  occasion  in  Sinde;  and  this  exhibition,  as  well  as  subsequent 
inquiries,  led  me  to  fix  the  present  population  of  this  city  at  from  8000  to  10,000 
people,  but  the  town  is  gradually  going  to  decay. 

Assoomul,  the  brother  of  Gunda,  a  Hindoo,  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
his  tribe,  is  the  first  merchant  in  Tatta.  He  visited  us,  and  was  very  communica- 
tive; he  deplored  the  decay  of  his  native  city,  and  said,  metaphorically,  that  the 
merchant  and  the  cultivator  were  but  the  soil  of  a  country — that  the  soil  could  not 
flourish  unless  it  was  watered  by  commerce. 

The  condition  of  the  Hindoos  is  best  illustrated  by  statements  of  their  own. 
While  we  were  at  Tatta  a  half-witted  person  died:  the  Moslems  claimed  the  body, 
that  it  might  be  buried:  the  Hindoos  waited  on  the  Governor  to  remonstrate.  Some 
Mahomedans  declared  that  the  deceased  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion  when  he 
was  uttering  curses,  used  certain  of  their  holy  names,  and  they  supported  their 
arguments  by  the  Koran:  so  the  corpse  was  borne  in  triumph  to  the  hill  of  Muk- 
klee,  and  consigned  to  the  earth  in  the  consecrated  ground  of  Islam.  A  month  be- 
fore our  arrival  a  mother  and  two  children  became  voluntary  converts  to  Mahome- 
danism.  Eighteen  months  previous  a  Hindoo,  at  a  neighbouring  village,  was 
seized  and  forcibly  converted  because  of  the  offences  of  a  brother  who  had  absconded. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  said  that  most  of  the  converts  become  so  voluntarily,  and  I 
state  this  on  Hindoo  authority.  The  Hindoos  avoid  with  scrupulous  care  all  men- 
tion of  the  names  held  sacred  by  their  masters.  The  mercantile  town  of  Ullah  yar 
Ka  Tanda  they  simply  designate  Tanda,  to  avoid  saying  Ullah,  which  means 
God.  Not  a  Hindoo  shows  himself  in  a  procession;  while  in  India  the  "eed"  is 
celebrated  by  a  far  greater  number  of  them  than  of  Mahomedans.  Within  these  five 
or  six  years  a  very  outrageous  instance  of  conversion  by  force  happened  in  Sinde, 
in  the  person  of  Hotchund,  one  of  the  first  merchants  of  Curachee.  He  subse- 
quently fled  to  Cutch;  and  now  resides  at  Lucput  with  a  numerous  family;  but  his 
sons  decline  to  eat  with  their  parent.  The  unhappy  man  has  wealth  and  property, 
but  no  outlay  of  it  can  restore  him  to  the  lost  privileges  of  his  tribe. 

The  antiquities  of  Tatta  have  ever  excited  a  lively  interest,  nor  were  we  idle  in 
our  inquiries.  We  paid  an  early  visit  to  Kulan  Cote,  which  lies  about  four  miles 
to  the  south-west,  on  the  same  ridge  of  hills  as  that  on  which  the  fine  tombs  of 
Mukklee  stand.  It  at  once  struck  me  as  the  site  of  ancient  Tatta.  "  Kulan  Cote" 
literally  means  the  large  fort;  and  here,  in  fact,  we  found  a  fortified  hill,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  500  yards  of  average  breadth.  Its  shape  is  that 
of  a  parallelogram,  excepting  on  the  south-west  angle,  where  it  juts  out.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  hill  has  been  fortified  with  a  mud  wall,  faced  with  kiln-burnt 
bricks.  In  the  space  I  have  described,  the  ruins  of  streets  are  to  be  traced;  and 
there  is  a  mosque  of  rather  large  dimensions,  with  a  fountain  in  front  of  it.  In 
treading  on  these  remains  we  often  heard  a  sound  as  if  the  ground  beneath  us  were 
hollow.  At  one  end  we  found  a  large  store  of  burned,  or  charred  wheat:  many  of 
the  bricks,  too,  were  vitrified.  Kulan  Cote  is  considered,  and  called,  the  old  fort 
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of  Tatta.  To  the  west  are  the  remains  of  a  suburb,  but  on  all  the  other  sides  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  lake  of  spacious  dimensions,  supplied  by  a  cut  from  the  Indus 
east  of  Tatta.  At  one  end  of  this  lake  there  are  various  places  of  Hindoo  worship, 
formed  in  the  grottoes  or  natural  fissures  of  the  rock,  a  conglomerate  honeycombed 
limestone,  full  of  shells,  and  often  separating,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  into 
caverns.  The  fish  of  this  lake  are  preserved,  because  of  its  being  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage for  the  Hindoos  of  Tatta,  who  offer  up  their  devotions  here  twice  a  month. 
Is  this  the  "Dewul  Sindee,"  of  which  antiquarians  are  in  search?  There  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  temple  (dewul),  but  there  are  no  temples  in  Sinde;  besides,  this  country 
is  often  called  Dewul,  even  in  modern  times.  When  last  I  was  in  Bombay,  the 
native  agent  at  Muscat,  in  Arabia,  wrote  as  a  matter  of  news  that  the  Imam  was 
about  to  attack  Zanguebar,  and  had  sent  to  Dewul  to  hire  soldiers;  he  had  applied 
to  Sinde  for  mercenaries.  Kulan  Cote,  as  it  now  stands,  is  not  given  to  an  age 
prior  to  that  of  Islam,  but  it  stands  on  ground  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  site  of  a 
fort,  and  one  which  the  founders  of  Tatta  would  of  course  have  selected.  There 
are  no  ruins  between  it  and  modern  Tatta,  and  a  circumference  of  three  miles 
encloses  all  the  mounds  of  the  latter.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  town  the  re- 
mains differ  from  those  in  other  parts,  and  a  wall  may  be  traced.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  the  fort  of  the  Soomras  and  Sumas.  Tatta  is  yet  called,  par  excellence, 
"Bulda,"  or  "Nuggur,"  both  of  which  mean  the  city;  and  in  its  site,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  stated,  we  have  little  doubt  of  having  found  the  ancient  Minagur. 

Four  miles  N.  W.  of  Tatta,  and  due  north  of  Kulan  Cote,  we  have  the  remains 
of  Sumovee-nuggur,  which  is  said  to  have  been  peopled  before  the  present  city. 
There  are  now  but  eight  or  nine  huts,  which  are  inhabited  by  those  who  protect 
the  shrine  of  Sha  Jeenda  hard  by.  A  small  branch  of  the  Indus,  the  Kulairee,  lies 
beyond,  and  is  the  first  offshoot  of  the  river  on  its  right  bank:  if  full  it  would  in- 
sulate Tatta,  but  now  its  waters  are  wasted.  The  hill  of  Mukklee  terminates  at 
Sumovee-nuggur.  Sumovee  was  a  town  of  the  Jams,  or  Sumas,  and  their  tombs 
still  remain  near  it.  Bumboora,  on  the  road  to  Tatta  from  Curachee,  is  said  to  be 
coeval  with  Sumovee.  Between  Tatta  and  this  ancient  place  is  another  ruin  called 
Sida,  also  marked  by  a  shrine;  with  it  a  fable  is  coupled  of  a  Hindoo  converting 
paper  into  money,  and,  on  being  found  out,  sinking  into  the  earth.  It  is  yet  a 
place  of  pilgrimage.  Brahminabad  I  cannot  find  under  that  name,  although  some 
Sindians  tell  you  its  bricks  were  used  in  the  modern  houses  of  Roree,  and  others 
that  it  stood  near  Khodabad  or  Hala.  There  is  a  place  of  antiquity  called  Bamina, 
in  the  Thurr,  and  another,  named  Kake,  near  Omercote.  There  is,  however, 
much  in  modern  Tatta  to  mark  its  antiquity.'  The  fossil  shells  of  the  Mukklee 
hills  are  made  into  beads  for  rosaries:  a  seed  of  the  palm.  I  believe,  from  Lus, 
called  "  pees,"  is  also  bored  for  the  same  purpose,  and  looks  very  like  agate.  The 
Hindoo  pilgrims  encourage  this  trade  on  their  road  to  Hinglaj.  The  "  teeruts"  at 
Kulan  Cote,  and  Kalka  on  Mukklee  hill,  with  the  residence  of  five  hundred  Brah- 
min families  even  now  in  this  decayed  city,  all  point  to  its  Hindoo  sanctity;  and 
if  they  do  not  supply  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  discover  Dewul  Sindee  and 
Brahminabad,  they  at  least  furnish  scope  for  surmise  and  conjecture. 

But  antiquity  has  detained  me  too  long,  and  I  must  dismiss  the  tombs  of  the 
Suma-Jams,  Nunda,  and  Tumachee,  with  an  expression  of  admiration  at  their 
chaste  beauty,  and  continue  my  account  of  our  voyage. 

The  Ameers  announced,  through  the  Governor  of  Tatta,  their  anxiety  for  our 
advance,  as  the  hunting  season  would  soon  be  concluded,  and  thev  wished  us  to 
join  them  in  their  sports.  I  was  at  first  disposed  to  give  them  less  credit  for  their 
sincerity  than  the  result  proved  them  to  deserve.  They  could  not  imagine  it  pos- 
sible that  we  should  have  found  anything  to  interest  us  in  Tatta,  as  not  one  of  the 
reigning  family  had  ever  deigned  to  visit  the  place,  though  it  is  but  56  miles  from 
their  capital.  We  quitted  Tatta  on  the  llth  of  January,  and  proceeded  on  our 
voyage. 

On  reaching  Hilaya  we  disembarked,  and  proceeded  for  about  three  miles  inland 
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to  the  lake  of  Kinjore,  one  of  three  sheets  of  water  which  extend  north  and  south 
for  about  20  miles,  and  during  the  inundation  communicate  with  the  Indus.  Here 
we  were  promised  much  sport,  nor  were  we  disappointed.  We  embarked  in  skiffs 
on  the  lake,  a  large  and  beautiful  expanse  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a 
new  mode  of  ensnaring  fish.  Nets  were  stretched  across  the  lake  at  a  point  where 
it  was  about  600  yards  wide,  and  four  circular  receiving  nets  were  fixed  at  intervals 
along  the  line  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  fish,  their  progress  being  stopped  by 
the  long  nets,  might  be  tempted  to  leap  into  the  circular  ones.  The  fishermen 
conducted  us  to  the  end  of  the  lagoon,  where  they  commenced  beating  the  water, 
jumping  in  their  boats,  striking  their  cooking  utensils,  shouting  and  yelling,  and 
making  all  sorts  of  imaginable  noises;  at  the  same  time  they  gradually  advanced. 
The  fish,  frightened,  fled  before  them,  and,  finding  no  other  exit,  leaped  into  the 
circular  nets,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  their  pursuers.  Upwards  of  a  hundred 
were  caught,  and  the  fishermen  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sport  as  much  as  ourselves. 
They  are  a  tall  and  handsome  race,  and  claim  to  be  'aborigines  and  descended  of 
Rhatore  Rajpoots.  They  refer  with  exultation  to  the  days  of  Jam  Tumachee, 
when  one  of  their  females,  famed  for  her  beauty,  fixed  the  affections  of  that  prince, 
and  secured  privileges  for  her  tribe  which  they  yet  possess.  After  a  day's  enjoy- 
ment of  fishing  and  shooting  we  proceeded  onwards,  passing  many  decayed  tombs, 
with  which,  in  this  region,  most  of  the  hillocks  are  crowned,  and  directed  our 
course  towards  the  river  at  Sonda,  to  which  place  our  boats  had  advanced.  The 
country  was  saline,  and  as  usual  little  of  it  was  cultivated.  The  capparis,  ascle- 
pidias,  and  tamarisk  had  been  our  companions  throughout  the  route;  and  before 
nightfall  we  reached  a  "shikargah,"  or  hunting-thicket  of  the  Ameers,  and  were 
delighted  with  the  perfume  of  the  babool  as  we  sauntered  along  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Our  boats  were  on  the  opposite  side,  and  when  the  boatmen  shouted  to 
our  party  their  cries  resounded  through  the  thickets,  and  were  re-echoed  by  the 
rocky  hillocks.  We  had  no  sooner  reached  the  boats  than  one  of  our  Jokeeas 
commenced  playing  upon  his  "  tumachee,"  a  kind  of  rude  guitar,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  his  companions.  After  enduring  his  inharmonious  strains  for  some 
time,  we  opposed  him  with  some  fine  musical  boxes,  and  from  this  day  the  van- 
quished performer  fairly  admitted  that  his  instrument  had  lost  its  power.  A  Swiss 
mountaineer  would  not  have  been  so  easily  turned  aside  from  the  airs  of  his  native 
hills;  nor  perhaps  was  our  Jokeea  friend  in  his  inmost  heart. 

From  Tatta  to  Hydrabad  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus  presents  to  the  eye  a 
maze  of  hills,  of  sand  and  lime  formation,  and  destitute  of  herbage.  The  lower 
hills  bear  the  name  of  Gara  or  Kara,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  in  them  any  con- 
tinuous range;  the  Hala  mountains  lie  beyond  and  tower  over  them.  There  are 
roads  through  the  hills  from  Curachee  to  Sehwun,  and  also  to  Jurruk  and  Hy- 
drabad. We  passed  these  bleak  scenes  rapidly,  and  reached  the  capital  on  the  18th 
of  January. 

On  the  following  day  we  were  presented  to  the  Ameers,  when  I  delivered  my 
credentials  from  the  Governor-General  of  India.  The  interview  was  a  protracted 
one,  and  the  chiefs  were  cordial  and  kind.  We  first  saw  the  two  Ameers  Noor 
and  Nusseer  Khan,  and  then  accompanied  them  to  Meer  Mahomed,  who  was 
sick  and  confined  to  his  apartments.  Sobdar,  the  fourth  Ameer,  was,  as  usual, 
absent,  but  his  son  appeared  in  the  assemblage.  Noor  Mahomed  said  that  "his 
father  had  firmly  planted  the  tree  of  friendship  between  the  states."  "  Yes,  my 
lord,"  said  I,  "it  is  true  he  did  so,  but  your  highness  has  watered  it."  "It  has 
grown  into  a  large  tree,"  rejoined  the  Ameer.  "  It  is  true,  my  lord,"  [  replied, 
"  and  the  fruit  is  now  visible."  In  this  complimentary  style,  to  which  I  had  been 
familiarized  during  my  former  visit,  all  our  conversation  was  carried  on.  After 
some  general  topics  had  been  discussed,  I  was  questioned  as  to  Runjeet  Sing's 
designs  on  Northern  Sinde.  I  answered  that  a  friend's  country  was  not  to  be  in- 
vaded by  a  friend's  friend.  I  then  explained  the  objects  of  the  Governor-General 
in  sending  me  on  the  present  expedition, — the  line  of  my  proposed  journey, — our 
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intention  of  examining  and  measuring  the  Indus,  exen  as  far  as  to  Attock, — my 
ultimate  destination  to  Cabool  and  Candahar,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  the 
rulers  and  merchants  there  our  policy  in  opening  the  Indus,  and, — finally,  the  most 
important  point  of  all,  the  instructions  which  I  had  received  to  endeavour  to  infuse 
confidence  into  all  classes,  by  a  declaration  of  the  happy  and  close  friendship  which 
subsisted  between  the  British  and  the  powers  on  the  Indus.  To  all  this  statement 
a  profound  attention  was  given.  When  I  had  concluded  the  Ameer  said,  "  Your 
journey  is  a  long  one;  you  shall  be  welcome  whilst  you  continue  in  Sinde,  and 
when  you  return  to  it."  Before  separating,  the  Ameers,  as  usual,  caused  me  to 
speak  the  few  sentences  in  Sindee  which  I  had  picked  up  by  the  roadside,  and  ex- 
pressed their  delight;  but  I  now  told  them  that  I  had  a  grammar  of  their  language, 
prepared  by  Mr,  Wathen,  the  chief  secretary  to  government;  and  with  a  promise  to 
give  them  a  copy  of  it  the  interview  terminated. 

The  Ameers  proceeded  next  day  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  left  us  to 
examine  the  bazars  of  Hydrabad.  No  one  could  more  heartily  appreciate  than  I 
did  the  change  of  tone  in  this  court,  or  more  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  prosperous  con- 
sequences which  had  flowed  from  my  former  voyage  by  the  Indus  to  Lahore. 

At  Hydrabad  I  found  a  cassid  or  courier  from  Cabool,  a  relative  of  my  old  ac- 
quaintance Hyat  the  Cafila-bashee,  and  who  had  accompanied  me  to  Khooloom  and 
Koodooz.  I  recognised  the  man  at  once,  and  inquired  after  my  friends.  "  Moorad 
Beg,"  said  he  in  a  very  significant  tone;  "  was  that  Moorad  Beg?"  "  Atma  Dewan 
Begee,  his  minister,"  continued  the  cassid,  "  had  been  in  Cabool  to  get  a  wife, 
and  had  often  blessed  himself  for  having  treated  you  so  well."  I  gave  the  old 
courier,  by  name  Massoom,  as  much  flesh  as  he  could  eat,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Who 
could  tell  that  you  were  the  man  who  wore  a  pelisse  with  two  robes?  but  we  always 
knew  you!"  This  wanderer  offered  to  carry  my  despatches  to  Cabool,  and  I 
readily  accepted  his  services.  Mollah  Nanuk  also  came  to  tell  me  the  news  of 
Bokhara,  and  that  he  knew  Ullah  Dad,  Sirwur  Khan,  and  many  of  my  old  com- 
pagnons  de  voyage.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  any  Islam  like  that  of  Bokhara. 
But  I  must  get  nearer  these  scenes  ere  I  enlarge  upon  them. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  arrangements  which  I  made 
with  the  rulers  of  Sinde.  I  had  frequent  and  friendly  intercourse  with  them:  one 
day  Noor  Mahomed  said  to  me,  "You  had  not  even  a  beard  when  I  first  knew 
you."  I  replied  that  "  one  now  covered  my  chin  with  black,  in  mourning  for  my 
departed  youth," — an  idea  which  I  had  stolen  from  Sady,  and  which  was  loudly 
applauded.  He  next  asked  me  what  books  I  had  read:  I  replied,  chiefly  historical, 
when  his  brother  inquired  if  I  had  finished  the  Goolistan  and  Bostan?  They 
asked  me  why  we  objected  to  the  slave-trade?  Upon  which  I  explained  the  enor- 
mities of  a  slave-ship,  and  the  compact  which  the  powers  of  Europe  had  entered 
into  to  suppress  the  traffic.  On  taking  leave  of  Noor  Mahomed,  he  said,  "It  is 
pleasant  to  converse  with  intelligent  men,  as  it  makes  one  learned;" — a  specimen 
of  Sindian  adulation  which  must  stand  in  place  of  further  details;  and  I  shall  now 
transfer  the  scene  beyond  Hydrubad. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Hunting  excursion  with  the  Ameers — Camel-riding — Costumes — Accident — Mode  of  hunting — 
Murderous  sport — Lakat — Amusements — Hawking — Sehwim — Moral  degradation — Geology 
— Natural  history — New  companions — Larkhanu  — Dr.  Lord — Ameer  of  Khyrpoor — Sindian 
dance — Ghoolam  Nubee  KhAn — Deejee — Maraschino,  a  new  medicine — Antelope  hunting — 
Sindian  falcons — Bukkur. 

THE  Ameers  of  Hydrabad  gave  us  a  pressing  invitation  to  accompany  them  on 
one  of  their  hunting  excursions  north  of  their  capital,  which  we  readily  accepted. 
We  left  the  city  in  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  February,  and  the  next  morning  joined 
their  highnesses  at  the  ferry  of  Khaupootra,  ten  miles  distant.  All  ceremony 
seemed  now  laid  aside.  Meer  Shahdad,  the  eldest  son  of  Noor  Mahomed,  visited 
us  at  our  breakfast  hour,  and  the  Ameers  pulled  up  at  our  tent-doors,  and  asked 
after  us  as  they  passed. 

Shahdad  is  about  22  years  old.  He  looks  worn,  and  is  said  to  be  dissipated;  he 
struck  me  as  better  educated  than  his  father  or  uncles.  He  asked  me  what  was 
the  religion  of  China;  and,  after  receiving  some  explanation  on  the  subject,  said  it 
must  then  be  that  of  Jengis  Khan.  A  number  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review'  lay  on  the 
table,  and  in  reply  to  his  inquiries  I  explained,  as  well  as  I  could  to  a  Sindian, 
what  a  review  was.  He  listened  very  attentively,  and  said  that  "  Two-thirds  of 
all  the  nations  were  fools,  but  he  supposed  we  had  reduced  the  number  to  one- 
fifth."  He  seemed  uneasy  at  thinking  that  he  was  interrupting  our  meal;  and, 
saying  his  father  would  be  wondering  at  his  absence,  took  his  leave.  He  had  been 
praying  at  the  tomb  of  his  grandfather,  Moorad  Ali,  and  is  a  rigid  Shiah. 

Before  mid-day  a  messenger  came  running  to  our  tents  and  informed  us  that  the 
Ameers  were  waiting  for  us.  Our  party,  consisting  of  Lieutenants  Wood  and 
Leech  and  myself,  immediately  set  out  to  join  them,  mounted  on  splendidly-ca- 
parisoned riding-camels,  which  had  been  sent  for  our  use.  We  found  Noor  and 
Nusseer  Mahomed  in  "mafras,"  a  kind  of  conveyance  like  a  native  palanqueen, 
carried  by  two  strong  mules,  one  in  front  and  the  other  in  the  rear.  They  alighted 
on  our  joining  them,  and  mounted  camels.  I  expressed  a  hope  that  this  new 
arrangement,  by  which  they  exchanged  a  comfortable  conveyance,  sheltered  from 
a  hot  sun,  for  the  back  of  a  camel,  was  not  made  on  our  account.  The  Ameers 
replied  with  great  kindness,  declaring  that  it  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  them,  and 
we  all  trotted  along  together  on  camels,  which,  when  trained,  are  certainly  a 
pleasant  means  of  conveyance.  When  prayer-time  arrived  we  dismounted,  and, 
sheltering  ourselves  under  a  tree,  sent  a  message  requesting  the  Ameers  to  proceed 
without  us,  which,  as  they  had  rather  too  much  sunning,  they  accordingly  did,  and 
we  joined  them  in  the  evening.  The  Ameers,  on  this  occasion,  affected  no  state; 
they  conversed  very  familiarly  with  all  their  attendants,  and  the  men  who  guided 
their  camels  were  as  well  dressed  as  themselves.  They  wore  common  yellow 
shirts,  made  like  a  blouze,  with  large  loongees  round  their  waists.  Noor  Mahomed 
asked  why  we  had  no  kummerbunds,  or  waist-sashes,  and  I  replied  that  we  wore 
tight  clothes  instead.  He  said  that  the  sash  was  a  great  ornament.  The  Sindians 
of  the  party  were  as  noisy  as  their  countrymen  are  in  general,  and  the  number  of 
"bismillas"  (in  the  name  of  God),  and  "Ya  Ali"  (Oh  Ali),  as  the  camels  climbed 
.the  side  of  an  aqueduct,  or  as  they  shuffled  along  the  road,  was  highly  amusing. 
The  cortege  was  very  scattered:  there  seldom  were  more  than  thirty  people  in  all 
with  the  Ameers,  the  falconers  and  the  physicians  following  as  they  pleased;  but, 
by  the  evening,  we  were  all  gathered  together  at  Mesa,  a  mean  village,  which  has 
a  garden  and  a  hunting-box,  where  the  chiefs  alighted.  At  night  they  sent  to  us, 
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requesting  a  sight  of  the  caps  we  had  worn,  and  which  they  perceived  had  shaded 
us  from  the  sun,  hy  which  they  themselves  had  suffered  so  much.  Lieutenant 
Leech's  cap  in  particular,  a  large  white  broad  brimmer,  turned  up  inside  and  out 
with  green,  had  drawn  forth  great  laudations  during  the  march.  As  for  mine,  it 
was  a  "shocking  bad  hut"  and  I  was  absolutely  ashamed  to  submit  it  to  the  in- 
spection of  these  potentates,  its  days  of  service  had  been  so  many.  I  sent  it  never- 
theless, convinced  that  anything  which  taught  a  Talpoor  to  screen  himself  from  the 
sun  would  be  of  important  service  to  him.  At  dinner  we  enjoyed  the  roast  meat 
of  our  entertainers,  and  all  our  people,  as  well  as  their  own,  shared  the  hospitality 
of  the  Ameers,  not  only  on  this  evening,  but  throughout  the  excursion. 

The  Sindians  are  very  expert  in  putting  their  horses  in  and  out  of  boats,  but  at 
the  ferry  this  morning  one  of  the  horses  dislocated  his  shoulder,  and  his  terrified 
groom  brought  him  to  us  for  our  advice.  After  examining  the  poor  animal,  I 
ordered  him  to  be  thrown  down,  and  all  our  horse-keepers  to  pull  and  tug  at  the 
limb.  The  struggles  of  the  animal,  probably  more  than  the  skill  of  the  operators, 
set  all  to  rights,  for  to  our  great  surprise,  and  to  the  decided  increase  of  our  repu- 
tation for  universal  science,  he  sprung  up  as  well  as  ever.  The  Ameers  soon 
heard  of  the  affair,  and  the  owner  of  the  horse  was  far  more  delighted  at  the  honour 
done  to  his  steed  than  he  had  previously  been  when  I  presented  him  with  a  litho- 
graphed copy  of  the  Goolistan.  •  He  was  Ali  Khan,  the  brother  of  Ahmed  Khan, 
the  Lagharee  chief. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  7(h  we  set  out  on  camels  and  followed  the  Ameers  to 
Majindu.  The  distance  was  about  20  miles  through  an  open  and  arid  country, 
very  near  the  outlying  hills,  and  the  Lukkee  range  was  in  sight.  We  found  the 
chiefs  in  another  of  their  hunting-boxes,  examining  their  weapons  and  talking  over 
their  expectations  of  sport.  They  received  us  without  any  ceremony,  and  placed 
Lieutenant  Leech  and  myself  on  a  cot  opposite  to  them.  Lieutenant  Wood  was 
unavoidably  absent.  Noor  Mahomed  made  me  a  present  of  a  small  Sindian  rifle, 
and  taught  me  the  manner  of  using  it,  he  and  his  brother  adjusting  my  hands.  At 
last  the  Ameer  got  up  and  fired  at  a  jar  as  a  mark  which  was  placed  so  near  that 
he  could  not  well  miss  it.  I  followed  him  and  shivered  the  vessel  twice;  no  great 
feat,  but  which  fixed  my  character  as  a  "  lopchee."  A  dagger  was  then  given  to 
Lieutenant  Leech,  and  another  was  sent  to  Lieutenant  Wood.  We  promised  to 
join  the  parly  next  day  in  the  Sindian  dresses  with  which  their  highnesses  had 
provided  us;  it  having  been  decided  nem.  con.  that  the  game  in  the  hunting- 
grounds  could  not  but  be  frightened  at  so  novel  a  sight  as  the  tight  habiliments  of  a 
Firingee. 

We  started  at  sunrise,  as  usual,  on  camels,  and  after  proceeding  about  three 
miles  entered  the  preserve.  The  Sindians,  usually  so  noisy,  became  at  once 
quite  silent.  Meer  Nusseer  Khan,  near  whom  I  was  riding,  dismounted,  and, 
desiring  me  to  do  the  same,  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  to  a  grass  hut,  in 
which  was  a  raised  platform,  where  he  seated  himself,  and  me  beside  him.  The 
front  of  the  hut  was  open,  and  here  we  remained  in  anxious  expectation  till  the 
game  should  be  diiven  down  towards  us  by  men  and  packs  of  ferocious-looking 
dogs,  which  we  soon  heard  yelling  and  barking  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
thicket.  One  solitary  hog  came,  but  he  did  not  give  us  an  opportunity  to  fire, 
though  the  Ameer  had  passed  to  me  one  of  his  fine  guns,  and  insisted  upon  my 
taking  the  first  shot.  After  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  the  arrival  of  the  dogs,  bloody 
and  almost  breathless,  showed  that  this  preserve  at  least  was  cleared.  We  there- 
fore mounted  our  camels  and  joined  Nonr  Mahomed  Khan,  who  led  the  way  to. 
other  ground.  Here  the  same  arrangements  were  made;  and  I  sat  by  the  side  of 
the  principal  Ameer,  with  the  gun  which  he  had  given  me  the  preceding  evening.. 
The  game  was  here  more  abundant,  and  some  eight  or  ten  hogs  soon  showed 
themselves.  The  Ameer,  like  a  true  sportsman,  exclaimed,  "That  is  your  side, 
this  is  mine."  I  fired  first,  and  killed  a  hosr, — nor  could  I  well  miss,  since  the 
aaimal  was  not  more  than  25  or  30  yards  off,  and  I  fired  with  a  rifle  and  a  rest. 
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The  Ameer,  however,  was  greatly  delighted,  seized  me  by  the  hand,  and  shouted 
his  applause;  and  I,  knowing  myself  to  be  but  a  poor  representative  of  the  British 
sportsman,  was  glad  that  at  least  I  had  not  disgraced  my  nation.  After  a  short 
interval  up  bounded  a  hog-deer  (Kotah-pachir,  or  para — Cervus  Porcinus),  and, 
as  he  sprung  past  the  box,  and  while  in  the  air,  was  shot  dead  by  the  hands  of  the 
Ameer.  It  was  a  clever  quick  shot,  but  the  sport  would  be  considered  as  pure 
murder  by  the  initiated;  for  in  this  instance  the  distance  between  the  muzzle  of 
the  rifle  and  the  game  did  not  exceed  three  or  four  yards;  but  Noor  Mahomed  is 
a  keen  and  good  sportsman,  and  there  was  much  both  of  pleasure  and  excitement 
in  the  whole  affair.  Covers  of  young  tamarisk  generally  surround  the  hunting- 
boxes,  and  narrow  alleys  are  cut  through  these  in  different  directions,  but  all  con- 
verging to  the  hut  where  the  Ameer  is  seated.  It  was  amusing  to  notice  the  poor 
animals  pause  as  they  crossed  these  paths,  and  gaze  deliberately  down  them,  as  if 
consulting  with  themselves  what  course  to  pursue:  then  ever  and  anon  frightened 
at  the  yells  of  the  dogs  behind  them,  they  would  rush  onwards  in  despair,  and 
generally  to  certain  death.  After  this  the  party  broke  up;  and,  bidding  farewell 
to  our  kind  entertainer,  Nusseer  Khan,  who  proceeded  from  hence  to  enjoy  the 
sport  in  his  own  preserves,  we  trotted  on  for  a  dozen  miles  until  we  reached  the 
Indus.  On  our  way  we  overtook  Noor  Mahomed  Khan  in  his  palanqueen,  and 
rode  with  him  for  some  distance.  He  and  his  brother  wore  plain  suits  of  gray 
woollen  cloth — the  only  visible  indication  of  their  rank  consisted  in  their  sleeve- 
buttons  of  emeralds,  and  their  jewelled  daggers.  Their  rifles  also  were  richly 
ornamented,  and  of  these  each  had  three  or  four  loaded  by  him.  The  locks  were 
English,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  piece  of  native  manufacture.  They  only  used 
English  powder  in  priming.  We  crossed  the  river  in  the  state  barge  of  the  Ameer, 
and  now  found  ourselves  in  the  district  of  Lakat.  Next  morning  we  rode  along 
the  river  for  about  ten  miles  to  Nihaya,  which  is  considered  the  best  sporting- 
ground  in  Sinde. 

The  pleasures  of  the  field  were  for  a  few  days  interrupted  by  a  southerly  wind, 
which  is  considered  unfavourable  to  the  sport,  but  on  the  12th  a  change  of  wind 
again  drew  us  forth,  and  there  was  a  slight  hoar-frost  on  the  ground  and  bushes, 
but  on  the  boughs  of  the  tamarisk  it  was  soon  converted  into  tear-drops.  Noor 
Mahomed  Khan  was  in  great  spirits,  and  laughed  heartily  when  one  of  the  grass 
huts  in  which  we  were  sitting  came  down  with  us,  and  we  all  rolled  over  each 
other.  On  this  day  we  had  good  sport,  and  I  began  to  question  the  opinion  I  had 
first  formed  regarding  their  mode  of  killing  game;  for  so  densely  thick  are  the 
covers  in  this  region,  that,  without  some  such  arrangement  as  that  which  they 
adopt,  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  their  killing  anything.  These  parks,  or  "  Moha- 
rees"  as  they  are  called,  seem  to  be  planned  with  care.  A  large  tract  of  ground, 
shaped  as  a  square  or  parallelogram,  is  staked  off,  and  wattled  all  round  so  as  to 
prevent  the  egress  of  the  game.  This  again  is  subdivided  into  many  triangular 
divisions,  and  at  each  of  the  angles  so  formed  a  shooting-box,  or  "  Koodunee,"  is 
placed,  and  the  animals  which  escape  at  one  point  are  constrained  to  pass  to 
another. 

During  the  whole  of  the  sport  the  Ameers  were  the  only  persons,  with  the 
exception  of  myself,  who  fired  a  shot.  Innumerable  sons  and  nephews  were  pre>- 
sent,  but  were  not  allowed  to  pull  a  trigger. 

We  passed  several  days  in  this  manner,  hunting  and  fishing.  The  venison  from 
the  hog-deer  is  most  delicious,  but  the  society  we  were  in  prevented  our  eating 
the  wild  hog:  we  had,  however,  roasted  partridges  and  Beloochee  kabobs  daily 
sent  to  us,  and  fared  extremely  well.  Some  mornings  we  went  out  hawking  with 
the  Ameers'  falcons.  This  is  a  spirited  sport,  and  I  should  say  there  was  as  much 
certainty  of  the  game  being  killed  by  a  hawk  well  managed  as  by  a  gun  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  shot.  With  a  couple  of  hawks  we  generally  returned,  after  two 
hours,  with  six  brace  or  more  in  our  bag.  The  birds  were  of  two  sorts — the  "  baz," 
or  gray  falcon,  with  large  yellow  eyes,  from  Khorasan,  and  the  "  bashu,"  a  native 
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of  Sinde,  a  kind  of  sparrow-hawk.  The  mode  of  training  seems  much  the  same 
as  in  Persia — the  eyes  being  sewn  up  for  many  days,  and  the  creatures  deified  all 
sleep  till  subdued. 

We  received  many  friendly  visits  from  the  Ameer,  and  had  frequent  and  fami- 
liar conversations  with  him.  He  was  evidently  anxious  to  impress  upon  us  that 
he  had  no  higher  way  of  marking  his  favour  than  by  bringing  us  with  him  through 
his  own  country  to  his  preserves,  since  it  showed  to  the  people  that  we  were  "  as 
one."  We  cordially  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  observation  and  our  full  ap- 
preciation of  his  kindness.  "A  better  understanding,"  said  I,  "has  lately  arisen 
between  the  governments,  and  this  friendly  intercourse  will  cement  it."  Fore- 
seeing, I  suppose,  the  inevitable  departure  of  independent  greatness,  Noor  Ma- 
homed asked  much  about  the  treatment  shown  by  us  to  the  native  princes  of  India. 
He  inquired  as  to  the  pension  granted  to  the  Great  Moghul.  This  information  I 
gave  him,  at  the  same  time  claiming  credit  to  England  for  her  liberality  in  not  only 
releasing  that  personage  from  the  Mahrattas,  but  assigning  to  him  an  annual  stipend 
of  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees.  He  expressed  surprise  that  the  Guicwar,  the  Mahratta 
ruler  of  Baroda  in  Guzerat,  should  have  an  income  of  nearly  a  crore  of  rupees, 
and  asked  how  the  resident  at  his  court  was  paid.  He  enlarged  on  the  wealth  of 
Guzerat,  inquired  into  the  cause  of  Girnar  having  fallen  into  decay,  also  whether 
there  was  still  a  place  named  Cltampaneer,  and  what  was  the  state  of  Ahmeclabad, 
as  all  these  had  been  noted  places  in  the  time  of  Mahomed  Begra.  He  asked  if  I 
had  ever  seen  any  river  which  could  be  compared  with  the  Indus?  I  replied  that 
I  had  seen  the  Ganges,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Nile;  but  never  any  river  so  favourable 
for  the  ruler,  the  subject,  and  the  merchant,  as  the  Indus.  "  Most  other  coun- 
tries," added  I,  "  require  rain,  but  Sinde  can  do  without  it."  He  said  Sinde  was 
a  fine  country,  particularly  the  lower  part  of  it;  that  rain  always  brought  with  it 
disease,  and  that  they  were  better  without  it.  The  Ameer  also  told  me  that  he 
had  five  histories  of  Sinde  which  he  would  give  me — a  promise,  by  the  by,  which 
he  never  fulfilled.  He  seemed  tolerably  conversant  with  the  annals  of  his  country, 
of  the  Soomras  and  Sumas,  and  quoted  the  tradition  of  the  Sund  Rajas  having 
captured  Cutch  by  concealing  themselves  under  grass  and  entering  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal forts.  These  subjects  drew  him  on  to  speak  of  his  own  ancestors,  and  their 
connection  with  the  British  government.  He  asked  after  Mr.  Ellis,  whom  he  said 
he  remembered,  adding  that  his  abilities  were  great,  and  that  a  saying  of  his  was 
often  repeated  by  his  father  and  uncles.  When  a  native  agent  was  to  be  stationed 
in  Sinde,  the  Ameeis  wished  to  fix  him  at  Tatta.  Mr.  Ellis  replied,  "  No;  let 
him  be  under  the  shade  of  the  Ameers;"  and  Hydrabad  became  his  residence.  I 
give  the  foregoing  as  a  specimen  of  the  general  tone  of  his  conversation.  We 
bade  farewell  to  his  highness  on  the  16th  at  Nasree,  and  proceeded  to  join  our 
boats  near  Sehwun,  the  Ameer  departing  the  same  day  for  his  capital;  both  par- 
ties, if  protestations  could  be  relied  upon,  delighted  with  the  expedition,  and  with 
all  its  incidents  and  adventures. 

Now  that  I  had  made  the  journey  from  the  sea  to  near  Sehwun  by  land,  and  had 
acquired  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  country,  I  perceived  how  liable  we 
are  to  be  mistaken  as  to  its  wealth  and  fertility.  Nothing  can  be  more  tiresome  to 
the  eye  than  the  monotonous  plains  of  tamarisk  which  bound  the  view  in  every 
direction;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  great  portion  of  these  plains  might  be  irri- 
gated. The  tamarisk  is  easily  hewn  down,  and  the  Ameers  never  proceed  to  hunt 
but  a  broad  road  is  cut  through  it  with  little  labour.  The  rich  part  of  Sinde  is  not 
to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  but  at  some  miles  inland,  where  the  water 
is  conducted  by  canals.  Often  too,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  there  are. large 
"  dunds"  or  stagnant  lakes  left  by  the  inundation,  and  these  are  also  used  for  irri- 
gation. I  have  already  mentioned  those  of  Kinjore,  and  in  Lakat  also  we  met  with 
several.  They  abound  in  fish,  and  innumerable  fresh-water  shells  are  found  round 
the  banks  of  all  these  pools:  some  of  these  are  transparent  and  delicate.  It  was 
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remarked  that,  though  we  are  in  low  countries,  we  had  not  seen  a  frog,  a  scorpion, 
or  a  snake;  the  cast-off  skins  of  the  latter  had,  however,  been  found. 

On  our  way  to  the  river  we  were  met  by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  was 
curious  to  see  the  interest  which  even  the  poorest  of  them  took  in  the  late  sport. 
They  invariably  asked  us  if  the  Ameer  had  killed  much  game.  I  expected  such 
questions  from  the  higher  orders,  but  was  not  prepared  to  find  the  peasants  equally 
interested  in  the  matter.  Near  Tatta  one  of  them  brought  to  me  the  head  of  a 
wolf,  which  he  had  killed  in  one  of  the  preserves,  and  demanded  a  gift,  not  because 
he  had  destroyed  the  enemy  of  man,  but  because  wolves  injured  the  Ameer's  sport. 
Laws  very  similar  to  the  old  forest-laws  of  England  seem  to  obtain  here.  Any 
trespass  on  the  hunting-thickets  is  severely  punished;  and  a  stray  bullock  or  buf- 
falo which  enters  them  is  confiscated.  Our  presence  among  the  Sindians  had  evi- 
dently made  no  little  impression  upon  them,  for  they  asked  if  they  would  still  be 
allowed  to  kill  beef  and  say  their  prayers  aloud,  the  interdiction  of  these  privileges 
being  the  proofs  of  conquest  which  their  neighbours,  subdued  by  the  Sikhs,  have 
had  imposed  upon  them.  The  Sindian,  however,  whether  his  station  be  high  or 
low,  has  attained  but  an  humble  place  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  Throughout 
this  journey  we  found  all  parties  dissipated  and  indifferent  to  almost  everything  but 
sensuality.  The  tamarisk,  their  native  shrub,  is  a  type  of  the  country — weeds 
overgrow  the  soil,  physical  and  moral. 

Before  passing  on  to  Sehwun  we  visited  the  mineral  springs  of  Lukkee,  which 
flow  from  a  fissure  of  the  rock  under  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  about  600  feet, 
which,  in  its  nakedness,  put  me  in  mind  of  Hindoo  Koosh.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  was  102°,  the  air  being  at  70°,  and  the  odour  sent  forth  was  sulphureous 
and  unpleasant.  The  spring  flows  unintermittingly,  and  deposits  near  its  source 
some  caky  substance,  or  silica.  The  rock  is  entirely  formed  of  shells  and  lime- 
stone, and  the  rents  and  fissures  present  a  singular  chaos,  as  if  nature  had  been 
convulsed.  The  organic  remains  of  former  ages  are  innumerable;  the  asteroid,  the 
cockle,  the  oyster,  the  nummulite,  and  almost  all  kinds  of  sea-shells,  may  be  col- 
lected on  the  Lukkee  range.  In  the  clefts  I  found  bones,  but  these  were  modern, 
and  had  evidently  been  dragged  there  by  hyaenas  and  jackals.  A  more  minute 
search  would,  however,  reward  the  geologist  in  this  interesting  range.  I  have  also 
little  doubt  that  the  loftier  mountains  of  Hala,  seen  to  the  west,  are  similar  in  their 
conformation  to  those  of  Sehwun:  both  are  destitute  of  vegetation. 

On  the  20th  we  moored  in  the  Anil;  and  proceeded  to  revisit  the  singular  mound 
or  castle  of  Sehwun,  on  which  so  much  discussion  has  been  expended.  I  felt  still 
as  much  puzzled  and  pleased  with  these  curious  remains  as  I  had  formerly  been. 
I  however  avoided  the  tomb  of  Lai  Shah  Baz,  for  a  visit  once  in  a  man's  life  to 
such  a  scene  of  noise  and  importunate  begging  seemed  to  me  sufficient.  The  town 
of  Sehwun  did  not  appear  to  contain  one-half  the  number  of  people  which  I  had 
formerly  assigned  to  it,  viz.  five  thousand  souls:  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  beg- 
gars and  fishermen.  The  fish  here  are  very  numerous,  and  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity was  presented  to  us  of  largely  increasing  our  drawings  of  them.  In  the  end 
these  formed  a  valuable  portfolio  of  every  specimen  to  be  found  in  the  Indus,  36 
in  number.  The  water-fowl  of  Lake  Munchur,  which  Lieutenant  Leech  went  to 
visit,  were  also  figured  with  care.  Some  of  them  were  very  curious,  particularly 
the  "aree,"  with  three  joints  to  its  web-foot,  which  overlapped  each  other  like 
armour.  Of  these,  and  others  of  the  feathered  tribe,  the  drawings  at  length 
amounted  to  191,  those  of  quadrupeds  to  20,  and  those  of  reptiles  to  11.  The 
whole  of  these  were  presented  by  government  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta, 
together  with  about  200  specimens  of  natural  history,  and  the  extensive  geological 
collections  which  we  made  throughout  the  journey. 

The  trip  to  Munchur  gave  us  an  insight  into  that  singular  tract.  As  the  water 
retires,  cultivation  is  resumed,  while  the  lake  itself  is  covered  with  small  fishing- 
boats  not  overrated  at  a  thousand  in  number.  They  are  in  the  custom  of  spearing 
the  fish,  the  weeds  rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to  spread  their  nets. 
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On  quilling  Sehwun,  my  former  fellow-traveller,  Mohun  Lai,  met  me  from  Bha- 
wulpbre.  He  had  been  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  him  after  a 
lapse  of  five  years.  I  had  been  previously  joined  by  another  protege,  Nourozjee 
Furdoonjee,  a  young  Parsee  educated  at  the  Elphinstone  college  in  Bombay.  I 
was  very  anxious  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  youth  of  that  presidency  to  distin- 
guish themselves  on  so  important  an  occasion  as  the  present  journey  afforded  them; 
and  young  Nourozjee  had  volunteered  to  accompany  me.  Besides  the  recommen- 
dation which  he  possessed  from  promising  talents,  he  had  been  educated  under  the 
care  of  a  respected  and  venerated  friend  of  my  own,  now  no  more,  the  Honourable 
James  Sutherland,  than  whom  no  one  was  ever  more  beloved,  or  commanded  more 
universal  esteem;  and  thus  I  took  a  double  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  young 
man.  The  absence  however  from  his  countrymen  pressed  heavily  on  Nourozjee, 
and  he  ultimately  returned  to  Bombay,  after  giving  me,  throughout  the  journey, 
the  highest  satisfaction.  He  is  at  present  an  assistant  professor  in  the  Elphin- 
stone college — an  institution  which  bids  fair  to  do  honour  to  the  name  it  bears. 

On  the  1st  of  March  we  reached  Meetanee,  the  frontier  of  my  old  friend  Meer 
Roostum  Khan,  and  were  received  as  well  as  old  friends  could  wish  to  be;  I  need 
say  no  more.  Our  entrance  into  this  chief's  territory  was  marked  by  a  very  suc- 
cessful operation  on  the  part  of  our  native  doctor  Mahomed  Ali.  A  boy  about  nine 
years  old  presented  himself  with  a  capsular  cataract  in  both  eyes:  he  had  been 
born  blind.  One  of  these  cataracts  the  operator  broke;  and  we  kept  the  patient  in 
our  boats  for  several  days  till  he  could  distinctly  see,  count  numbers  on  his  fingers, 
and  move  about  without  a  guide.  It  was  an  interesting  occupation  to  note  the 
progress  which  he  made,  and  with  it  the  gratitude  of  his  relatives.  They  did  not 
wait  for  the  second  being  cured,  but  were  anxious  to  return  home  with  their  pre- 
sent success.  This  was  not  the  only  work  of  the  native  doctor:  he  removed  with 
celerity  and  success  a  cataract  from  the  eye  of  an  old  woman  who  had  had  it  for  six 
years.  The  woman  saw  at  once;  and  prayed  aloud  for  joy.  This  practitioner 
had  acquired  his  experience  in  India  under  Dr.  Richmond,  whose  pupil  he  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time.  There  is  nothing  in  which  European  surgery  pro- 
duces a  stronger  impression  on  the  minds  of  Asiatics  than  in  operations  on  the  eye, 
a  branch  of  the  science  of  which  they  are  altogether  ignorant. 

After  some  very  squally  and  rainy  weather,  in  which  we  nearly  lost  one  of  our 
boats,  we  passed  Chandkoh,  and,  disembarking,  proceeded  to  visit  Larkhanu,  a 
town  of  about  12,000  inhabitants,  fourteen  miles  from  the  Indus.  Half  way  we 
crossed  the  Nara  river,  which  was  about  three  feet  deep,  with  a  current  of  a  mile 
an  hour.  Up.  to  this  point  the  soil  was  saline,  and  entirely  covered  with  a  salt 
efflorescence,  but  after  crossing  this  river  we  entered  a  rich  and  well-cultivated 
country.  Larkhanu  is  pleasantly  situated  among  date-trees,  and  is  a  place  of  note, 
having  a  bazar  of  370  shops  and  some  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth.  It  lies  also 
on  the  road  between  Curachee  and  Shikarpoor.  We  found  a  few  Hindostanee 
soldiers  here  under  Moosa  Khan,  an  Armenian,  who  sent  us  very  civil  messages, 
but  was  afraid  to  visit  us.  Larkhanu  cannot  boast  of  the  morality  of  its  population, 
and  its  intoxicating  liquors  were  too  great  a  temptation  for  our  people,  some  of 
whom  had,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  become  decided  drunkards  since  our  entering  Sinde. 
A  Sindee  proverb  runs  "Jeehoo  nano,  goom  Larkano"  (If  you  have  money,  go  to 
Larkhanu  and  get  rid  of  it);  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  places. 

After  a  day's  residence  we  quitted  Larkhanu,  and  joined  our  boats  at  the  ferry  of 
Keree,  where  we  were  received  by  a  deputation  from  Ali  Moorad,  who  had  sent 
his  brother-in-law,  and  Simon  Michael,  an  Armenian,  the  commander  of  his  troops, 
to  welcome  us.  They  brought  dogs  with  them,  and  a  civil  invitation  to  us  to  go 
to  their  hunting-grounds,  but  political  circumstances  obliged  me  to  decline  the  offer. 
We  passed  up  the  river  to  Buttee  ferry  ("  putung")  twenty  miles  from  Khyrpoor, 
where  we  were  joined  by  the  minister,  Futteh  Khan,  who  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies escorted  us  next  morning  to  Khyrpoor,  passing  on  our  route  through  the 
large  village  of  Peer-gote.  One  of  the  commanders  of  the  boats  accompanied  us, 
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and,  sailor-like,  seemed  uneasy  on  shore:  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  enjoy 
himself?  "  Enjoy  myself!"  exclaimed  he;  "  why,  what  is  this  to  a  boat?  In  a 
boat  we  are  kings,  and  go  ten  cosses  a  day,  but  here  we  are  nothing  better  than 
tired  mortals!"  I  differed  widely  in  opinion  from  this  man;  for  it  was  always  with 
pleasure  that  I  exchanged  the  boat  for  the  shore.  We  were  joined  at  Khyrpoor  by 
Dr.  Lord,  who  had  been  escorted  from  Hydrabad  by  a  young  Englishman,  named 
Howell,  in  the  employ  of  the  Ameers,  and  who  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
"  Chota  Khan,"  or  the  little  lord. 

On  the  16th  we  all  paid  our  respects  to  the  Ameer,  who  received  us  even  more 
kindly  than  his  relative  had  done  at  Hydrabad.  He  seated  me  on  the  same  cushion 
with  himself,  and  said  that  I  had  founded  the  friendship  between  him  and  the 
British,  and  that  I  was  his  dearest  friend,  with  many  other  obliging  speeches  which 
I  leave  untold;  but  it  is  only  justice  to  him  to  remark  that,  in  the  day  of  need, 
nearly  two  years  after,  his  Highness  proved  by  his  conduct  towards  the  British  the 
sincerity  of  his  professions,  and,  when  all  Sinde  was  hostile  to  us,  he  separated 
himself  from  the  local  confederacies  and  surrendered  to  us  the  fort  of  Bukkur  for  a 
depot,  which,  as  he  justly  styled  it,  was  "the  heart  of  his  country."  I,  however, 
found  myself  not  altogether  pleasantly  situated  with  this  good  chief,  for  the 
Hydrabad  family  were  at  this  time  exerting  themselves  to  secure  the  supremacy  in 
Sinde,  in  which  they  in  the  end  failed,  but  which  retarded  the  cordiality  between 
our  government  and  Khyrpoor  which  subsequent  events  have  happily  established. 

The  second  "  eed,"  or  festival,  happened  while  we  were  at  Khyrpoor,  and  it 
gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  national  dance  of  the  aboriginal  Sindees  of  the 
Mai  or  Myanee  tribe,  who  subsist  by  fishing.  The  women  of  the  tribe  all  came 
dressed  in  holiday  clothes,  and,  forming  a  circle  round  the  musicians,  moved  in 
slow  time,  beating  the  ground  and  clapping  their  hands,  which  they  raised  above 
their  heads.  In  marriages  and  festivals  men  and  women  join  in  the  dance  together. 
All  these  women  were  on  a  very  large  scale,  thick-set  and  dark;  few  were  hand- 
some, and  their  ear  and  neck  ornaments  were  so  large  as  to  be  unseemly. 

After  this  the  prima  donna  of  Khyrpoor,  Jewun  Bukhsh,  entertained  us  with  a 
"  natch."  This  girl  is  a  religious  courtesan,  who  builds  mosques  and  gives  away 
large  sums  in  charity;  her  features  were  melancholy  but  handsome,  and  the  shape 
of  her  feet  peculiarly  elegant.  She  and  her  sisters,  beautiful  girls  also,  exerted 
themselves  to  amuse  us.  They  danced  with  naked  swords  and  guns,  personifying 
jealous  husbands  and  ardent  lovers,  and  fell  at  last,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  more  from 
the  effect  of  ardent  spirits  than  from  fatigue. 

There  was  at  this  time,  at  Khyrpoor,  a  mission  from  the  Brahooee  chief  of 
Kelat,  and  through  it  we  opened  a  communication  with  the  ruler  of  that  country, 
Mehrab  Khan,  and  his  young  son,  who  reside  at  Gundava;  and  for  a  time  this  nego- 
tiation gave  promise  of  being  useful  to  us.  The  Vakeel,  or  agent,  by  name 
Ghoolam  Nubee  Khan,  visited  us  in  our  camp,  and  we  derived  from  him  and  his 
people  much  information.  I  showed  him  some  drawings  of  Asiatic  costumes, 
which  so  delighted  him  that  he  actually  leaped  for  joy.  On  seeing  the  portrait  of 
Runjeet  Sing,  he  ejaculated,  "  Are  you  then  so  little  and  so  blind,  and  yet  trouble 
the  world  so  much?"  On  turning  over  to  a  Eusoophzye  of  Peshawur  he  exclaimed, 
"  And  you,  you  wretch!  why  don't  you  cut  out  the  Sikh's  heart?"  And  then, 
placing  the  one  picture  before  the  other,  he  continued,  "  Look  at  the  diminutive 
infidel, — look  at  him, — kill  him!  Would  you  not  like  to  be  as  near  him  as  you 
are  now?"  All  this  was  said  with  an  energy  that  made  it  amusingly  ridiculous. 

The  chief  of  Deejee,  Ali  Moorad  Khan,  finding  he  could  not  tempt  us  to  hunt, 
got  politically  sick,  and  requested  me  to  send  Dr.  Lord  to  him,  which  I  did.  The 
day  following  Roostum  Khan  paid  that  chief  a  visit  of  condolence  on  the  loss 
of  an  infant  child;  and  we,  having  received  an  invitation,  went  also,  and 
joined  Dr.  Lord.  Deejee  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  Khyrpoor.  It  is  a  neat 
mud  fort,  built  on  one  of  the  flat  hills  of  flint,  lime,  and  sand,  which  occur  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  a  showy  castellated  work  of  some  little  strength,  and 
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contains  the  riches  of  this  scion  of  the  Talpoors,  who  has  the  credit  of  being  the 
wealthiest  chief  in  Sinde.  The  town  near  it  is  small,  and  chiefly  occupied  by 
retainers.  The  desert,  which  stretches  towards  Jaysulmeer,  begins  at  Deejee. 
The  chief  received  us  well,  housed  us  in  his  fort,  and,  soon  forgetting  all  his 
ailments,  proposed  a  hunting  excursion  for  the  next  day.  He  pronounced  himself 
cured  by  Doctor  Lord's  medicines,  who,  however,  had  only  given  him  a  glass  of 
maraschino,  which  was  discovered  in  Sinde  to  have  effects  unknown  to  us.  The 
medicine  was  so  highly  appreciated,  that  we  were  not  only  constrained  to  part  with 
the  little  stock  which  we  had  with  us,  but  to  send  an  order  for  three  dozen  of  it, 
for  the  special  consumption  of  the  invalid. 

In  the  morning  we  set  out  on  our  excursion  to  hunt  the  antelope  on  the  skirts 
of  the  desert.  The  Ameer  mounted  me  with  himself  on  his  own  camel,  and  Doctor 
Lord  was  driven  by  the  chief's  brother-in-law,  which  greatly  surprised  the  people. 
Ali  Moorad  is  about  25  years  old,  and  a  clever  sharp  man,  with  some  energy  of 
character.  He  put  many  questions  to  me  on  political  matters,  and  it  was  very 
evident  that  sport  was  not  the  only  object  he  had  in  view  in  arranging  the  party. 
We  rode  in  among  the  antelopes;  then  dismounted,  and  advanced  under  the  cover 
of  a  camel  near  enough  to  fire.  I  essayed  twice,  but  was  unsuccessful.  At  length 
Ali  Moorad  killed  a  fine  buck;  and  great  was  my  surprise  to  hear  him  shout  out  to 
his  people  in  praise  of  my  firing,  and  declare  that  the  successful  shot  was  mine! 
I  laughed  outright  on  receiving  gratulations  so  undeserved;  but  I  could  undeceive 
no  one  except  the  gentlemen  of  my  own  party.  There  is  more  sport  in  antelope- 
shooting  than  in  the  preserve  and  hut  affairs  in  which  we  had  been  engaged  lower 
down.  It  a  good  deal  resembles  what  we  call  in  India  deer-stalking.  After  some 
hours  of  exertion,  we  sat  down  under  the  bushes  and  enjoyed  some  camel's  milk, 
which  we  got  fresh  from  the  herds  grazing  on  the  ground;  when  drunk  thus  it  is 
palatable.  We  returned  to  Deejee,  where  we  partook  of  a  splendid  entertainment; 
and  in  the  evening  returned  to  Khyrpoor,  the  Ameer  again  mounting  on  his  own 
camel,  and  driving  me  himself.  The  whole  affair  was  got  over  in  the  most  amica- 
ble manner,  without  giving  offence  even  to  Meer  Roostum,  which  was  a  delicate 
point.  Before  parting,  the  Ameer  gave  permission  to  Lieutenant  Leech  to  visit  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Raneepoor  and  Gumbut,  which  lie  in  his  territories,  and 
that  officer  accordingly  proceeded  thither  direct  from  Deejee.  Lieutenant  Wood 
waa  absent  on  the  river  during  these  festivities,  and  his  unremitting  zeal  had  already 
enabled  him  to  send  me  very  perfect  nautical  information  regarding  the  lower  Indus. 

This  Ameer,  Ali  Moorad,  had  some  very  fine  hawks,  which  amused  us  on  our 
way  to  and  from  the  hunting-grounds;  and  as  I  have  heard  sportsmen  express 
much  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  these  birds,  I  give  the  list  of  falcons,  &c.,  known 
to  the  Sindians: — 

Lugeur,  female,  f  Na,tivf  of  Simle;    a   lar^   «P«rrowhawk,   with 

Juffffur   male  1  e^e'  tralnec*  'or  lne  season  ant»  tnei1  'et 

(_     loose. 

Baz,  female,  C  Native  of  Khorasan;    goolab   ( yellow)  eye:    a 

Zorru,  male.  £      noble  bird. 

Bashu,  female,  C  XT    .        ,.  „, 

Bisheen,  male.  I  Natlve  of  Khorasan;  goolab  eye:  small. 

Churgh,  female,  C  Native  of  Cuthee;    black-eyed:  fastens  on  the 

Churghela,  male.  £      antelope,  and  kills  the  "  tuloor." 

Bahree,  female,  C  Native  of  Sinde;  found  near  the  Indus,  and  not 

Bahree  buchu,  male.  £      prized. 

Kohee,  female,  C  Also  called  Shaheen;    native  of  Sinde;    black- 

Koheela,  male.  ^      eyed. 

Tooruratee,  female,  C  Native  of  Sinde;  black-eyed:  let  loose  after  the 

Chatway,  male.  £      season. 

Shikra,  female,  C_.    .        ,.  0.    . 

Chipuk,  male.  $  Nallve  of  Smde5  Soolab  eye« 
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The  Ookab,  or  vulture  of  Sinde,  attacks  all  these  hawks;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  domesticated  hawk,  when  let  loose,  is  frequently  set  upon  by  all  the 
wild  birds  of  its  own  species. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  we  took  leave  of  Khyrpoor  and  proceeded  to  Roree 
Bukkur.  So  great  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  to- 
wards us,  that  we  had  now  only  to  express  the  wish,  and  we  were  at  once  ferried 
across,  by  the  Vizier  himself,  to  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Bukkur.  He  chose  this 
singular  time  to  renew  some  requests  that  had  been  previously  made  to  me,  with  a 
view  of  cementing  more  closely  our  alliance;  but  I  asked  him,  and  I  did  so  with 
perfect  sincerity,  what  he  could  wish  for  more,  since  our  mutual  confidence  was 
already  so  great,  that  we  stood  together  as  friends  in  Bukkur?  Little  at  this  time 
could  I  have  ventured  to  hope  that  on  Christmas-day  of  the  ensuing  year,  I  should 
have  been  the  envoy  to  negotiate  a  treaty  placing  Khyrpoor  under  British  protec- 
tion. Such,  however,  was  the  case;  and  on  the  2(Jth  of  January,  1839,  in  com- 
pany with  my  respected  friend,  General  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  I  saw  the  British 
ensign  peaceably  planted  on  this  important  fortress,  and  waving  over  the  waters  of 
the  Indus. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Sukknr — Shikarpoor — Its  commercial  communications,  population,  bazars,  &c. — River  festival — 
Beauties — Character  of  the  people — Wild  tribes — Muzarees — A  chief — Native  song — Crocodile- 
steaks — Alligators — Mittuncote — Bhawul  Khan,  chief  of  Bhawulpoor — A  French  adventurer, 
Mons.  Argoud — Mahommedan  convent — Don  ,Tos6  Gons;ilvez,  our  arlist — Runject  Sing's  offi- 
cers— Kind  reception — The  Indus  at  Mittun — Dera  Ghazce  Khan — District  of  Decnjat — Its 
great  importance — Lohanee  Afghans — Their  routes — The  "Gates  of  Khorasan" — Traffic  ot 
Dera  Ghazee  Khan — Vicinity — Buzars. 

FROM  Bukkur  we  crossed  to  Sukkur,  and  marched  next  day  for  Shikarpoor,  then  a 
terra  incognita.  We  were  conducted  through  its  dirty  but  extensive  bazars  by 
representatives  from  Hydrabad  and  Khyrpoor:  the  governor  shortly  after  waited 
upon  us;  and  the  whole  host  of  merchants,  bankers,  and  money-changers  soon 
besieged  our  camp.  From  them  we  gathered  intelligence  of  the  designs  of  Persia 
on  Herat  and  Candahar,  and  altogether  found  our  attention  transferred,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  communications,  from  the  Indus  and  Sinde  to  matters  of  more 
stirring  interest,  and  which,  in  the  end,  brought  about  unlooked-for  changes.  The 
chief  of  Bhawulpoor  had  been  keeping  up  an  active  correspondence  with  us  since 
we  had  entered  the  Indus,  and  now  begged  me  "  to  quicken  my  steps  and  with- 
draw from  between  us  the  screen  of  separation."  Runjeet  Sing,  although  not 
over-pleased  at  our  stepping  between  him  and  the  wide  region  of  Sinde,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  his  prey,  was  nevertheless  most  kind  in  his  invitations;  and  his 
rival,  Dost  Mahommed  Khan,  of  Cabool,  likewise  sent  his  messengers  to  urge  us 
to  visit  him.  We  continued  at  Shikarpoor  for  ten  days,  engaged  in  inquiries  re- 
garding its  commerce,  which,  as  is  well  known,  extends  over  all  Asia,  China  and 
Turkey  excepted.  Shikarpoor  is  a  town  of  the  first  importance  to  the  trade  of  the 
Indus.  This  does  not  result  from  any  superiority  in  its  home  manufactures,  but 
from  its  extensive  money  transactions,  which  establish  a  commercial  connection 
between  it  and  many  remote  marts.  It  stands  near  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
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Sindc  territories,  28  miles  directly  west  of  the  Indus,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  fort  of  Bukkur.  Towards  the  north  the  Sinde  boundary  extends  to  Rozan, 
on  the  road  to  Candahar  and  Kelat,  by  the  well-known  pass  of  Bolan:  so  that  the 
merchants  always  speak  of  Shikarpoor  and  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  a  town  higher  up, 
as  the  "  Gates  of  Khorasan;"  by  which  name  they  here  distinguish  the  kingdom 
of  Cabool.  In  every  direction  commercial  roads  conduct  the  trade  to  Shikarpoor; 
but  the  communication  is  entirely  carried  on  by  land,  although  all  the  merchants 
of  the  town,  great  and  small,  agree  in  the  opinion  that  their  profits  would  be  much 
increased,  and  their  interests  promoted,  were  a  communication  by  water  established. 
Shikarpoor  is  not  a  town  of  any  antiquity,  though,  there  has  always  been  a  place 
of  note  in  its  neighbourhood.  A  lore,  Sukkur,  Bukkur,  and  Roree  have  all  followed 
each  other,  and  the  present  town  has  succeeded  Lukkee,  a  place  eight  miles  south 
of  it,  which  was  held  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  chief  of  Bhawulpoor,  who 
were  expelled  by  Nadir  Shah.  It  appears  to  have  been  built  A.  D.  1617,  since  its 
date  is  preserved  in  the  Arabic  word  ghouk,  or  frog,  the  numeral  letters  of  which 
give  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1026;  the  word  likewise  conveying  some  idea  of  the 
neighbourhood,  which  lies  low.  The  slope  of  the  country  favours  its  easy  irri- 
gation; and  in  consequence  of  the  Emperors  of  Delhi  having  caused  extensive 
canals  to  be  cut  from  the  Indus,  Shikarpoor  is  supplied  with  abundance  of  food, 
and  cheaper  than  any  part  of  Sinde.  The  obscure  term  of  "  nou  Lakkee  Sinde" 
has  reference,  I  am  informed,  to  this  part  of  the  country,  that  being  the  amount  of 
revenue  above  Sinde  Proper  derived  from  the  province  called  Moghulee.  Natives 
of  Shikarpoor  who  have  seen  British  India  assert  that  their  own  town  is  capable  of 
being  made  a  second  Bengal.  Nadir  Shah  visited  Shikarpoor  in  his  conquests; 
but  its  vicinity  to  countries  so  much  disturbed  prevented  its  becoming  a  commer- 
cial mart,  till  the  Suddozye  princes  established  their  authority  in  it;  and  its  pros- 
perity may  be  dated  from  the  year  1786,  in  the  reign  of  Timour  Shah,  who  first 
located  Hindoos  in  the  town,  after  he  had  conferred  the  government  of  Sinde  on 
the  family  of  the  present  Ameers.  Shikarpoor  is  the  only  place  in  Sinde  where 
that  tribe  have  established  a  paramount  influence,  and  the  Ameers  have  hitherto 
had  the  good  sense  not  to  seek  to  deprive  them  of  it,  although  Shikarpoor  has 
been  subject  to  Sinde  for  the  last  16  years.  The  revenues  collected  in  it  are  di- 
vided between  the  Hydrabad  and  Khyrpoor  chiefs,  the  latter  having  three  shares 
and  the  former  four,  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  defending  it  are  borne  by  them 
in  the  same  proportions.  The  population  of  the  town  exceeds  30,000  souls;  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  the  actual  residents,  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  Hindoos  belonging  to  the  place,  who  are  scattered  all  over  Asia 
in  commercial  pursuits,  and  who  return  to  their  families  in  after  life.  The  inha- 
bitants consist  of  Hindoos  of  the  Bunya,  Lohanu,  and  Bhattea  tribes;  but  Baba 
Nanuk  Sikhs  compose  more  than  half  the  number.  About  one-tenth  of  the  popu- 
lation is  Mahommedan;  most  of  these  are  Afghans,  who  received  grants  of  land, 
or  "  puttas,"  as  they  are  called  from  the  name  of  the  deed,  and  settled  around 
Shikarpoor,  in  the  time  of  the  Dooranees.  The  town,  though  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens and  trees,  is  quite  open;  for  a  mud  wall,  which  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  defence.  There  are,  however,  eight  gates.  The 
bazar  is  extensive,  having  884  difl'erent  shops.  It  is  covered  with  mats  as  a  shade 
from  the  sun,  but  has  no  architectural  beauty.  The  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks:  they  are  lofty  and  comfortable,  but  destitute  of  elegance.  The  climate  is 
said  to  be  very  hot  and  oppressive  in  the  summer,  and  there  are  so  many  stagnant 
pools  around  the  walls,  that  it  is  surprising  the  people  do  not  find  the  place  insalu- 
brious. The  thermometer  had  a  range  of  26°  in  the  middle  of  April,  falling  to  59° 
in  the  night,  and  rising  to  82°  in  the  day;  but  we  are  informed  that  the  tempera- 
ture this  year  was  unusually  moderate,  and  that  across  the  Indus,  at  Khyrpoor,  the 
thermometer  had  already  stood  at  96°.  Water  is  found  at  12  or  15  feet  from 
the  surface,  but  the.  river  has  for  three  or  four  years  past  flooded  large  tracts  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  land  revenues,  exclusive  of  expenses  in  collection,  &c.,  now 
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average  two  lacs  and  a  half  of  rupees  per  annum;  and  the  customs  and  town-du- 
ties are  fanned  for  64,000  rupees,  the  currency  being  inferior  by  5£  per  cent,  to 
the  company's  rupee.  This  statement,  however,  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the 
districts  which  were  held  by  the  Afghans,  Noushera  being  under  Larkhanu,  and 
several  rich  jagheers  having  been  bestowed  on  religious  persons.  The  inundation, 
having  lately  inclined  towards  Shikarpoor,  has  also  increased  its  revenues,  probably 
to  half  n  lac  of  rupees,  but  the  addition  cannot  be  considered  as  likely  to  be  per- 
manent. It  will  only  be  necessary  to  name  the  towns  at  which  the  Shikarpoor 
merchants  have  agents,  to  judge  of  their  widely  extended  influence.  Beginning 
from  the  west,  every  place  of  note  from  Astracan  to  Calcutta  seems  to  have  a 
Shikarpooree  stationed  in  it.  Thus  they  are  found  at  Muscat,  Bunder,  Abbass, 
Heeman,  Yezd,  Meshid,  Astracan,  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  Kokan,  Yarkund,  Koon- 
dooz,  Kooloom,  Stilzwar,  Candahar,  Ghuzni,  Cabool.  Peshawur  Dera  Ghazee 
Khan,  Dera  Ishmael  Khan,  Bukkur,  Leia,  Mooltan,  Ooch,  Bhawulpoor,  Umritsir, 
Jeypoor,  Beecaneer,  Jaysulmeer,  Palee,  Mandivee,  Bombay,  Hydrabad  (Deccan), 
Hydrabad  (Sinde),  Kurachee,  Kelat,  Mirzapoor,  and  Calcutta.  In  all  these  places 
bills  may  be  negotiated,  and  at  most  of  them  there  is  a  direct  trade  either  from 
Shikarpoor  or  one  of  its  subordinate  agencies.  The  business  seems  however,  to 
be  more  of  a  banking  nature  than  a  commerce  in  goods;  but  still  there  is  not  any 
great  quantity  of  ready  money  at  Shikarpoor,  for  there  is  no  mint  to  which  gold 
or  bullion  may  be  carried,  and  consequently  a  loss  ensues  upon  its  import.  The 
Hindoos  of  Astracan,  I  am  informed,  have  lately  been  converted  to  Islam,  and 
within  these  two  years  those  of  Bokhara  have  been  molested,  for  the  first  time,  on 
account  of  their  creed. 

On  the  6th  of  April  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  people  of  Shikar- 
poor, there  being  on  that  day  a  great  festival  in  honour  of  the  river,  which  is  held 
at  the  new  moon,  and  happened  this  year  to  be  also  the  beginning  of  the  Moohur- 
rtim,  or  great  Shiah  holiday.  Shikarpoor  was  quite  deserted  on  the  occasion,  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  population  betook  themselves  to  the  banks  of  the  Sinde 
canal,  where  there  was  a  fair  under  some  lofty  trees.  I  think  that  two-thirds  of' 
the  assemblage  were  composed  of  women  and  children.  They  prostrated  them- 
selves in  the  canal  and  prayed;  then  shook  each  other  by  the  hand,  with  a  good 
hearty  European  shake;  and  mothers  and  brothers  bought  toys,  and  suitable  Eng- 
lish whirligigs,  for  their  children  and  sisters.  Confections  and  meats  were  in 
great  demand.  We  threaded  the  crowd;  and  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of 
the  scene  was  a  couple  of  gray-bearded  men,  more  fit  to  personate  Moollahs  than 
anything  else,  dancing  like  girls,  with  bells  at  their  feet,  striving  to  personate  two 
lovers  and  to  look  bewitching.  Shikarpoor  can  certainly  boast  of  the  bright  eyes 
of  its  daughters;  and  this  day  gave  us  an  excellent  opportunity  of  judging  of  them. 
The  Shikarpoorees  are  an  astute,  shrewd  body  of  men,  with  no  literature,  how- 
ever, and  little  education  beyond  accounts  and  reading.  I  doubt  if  I  could  de- 
scribe them  in  language  so  graphic  and  true  as  that  used  by  the  inimitable  author 
of  "  Anastasius,"  in  speaking  of  their  brethren  of  Smyrna:  "  Their  whole  hearts 
are  wrapped  up  in  cotton  and  broadcloths:  they  suppose  men  created  for  nothing 
but  to  buy  and  to  sell;  and  whoever  makes  not  these  occupations  the  sole  business 
of  his  life  seems  to  them  to  neglect  the  end  of  his  existence;  and  I  verily  believe 
that  they  marry  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  keep  up  the  race  of  merchants  and 
bankers." 

On  the  10th  we  returned  to  the  Indus  at  Moulanu  Chacher,  about  twenty  miles 
above  Bukkur,  where  we  found  our  boats.  The  country  was  a  perfect  thicket  for 
half  the  distance:  near  Shikarpoor  it  was  more  open,  and  the  cultivators  of  the 
ground  were  now  cleaning  out  the  small  aqueducts  which  run  from  the  Sinde 
canal,  and  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  land  depends.  A  few  days  after  this 
time  the  water  will  enter  the  canal.  At  this  season  the  country  was  overgrown 
with  a  shrub  of  a  purple  colour,  like  heather.  I  never  saw  in  any  country  a 
greater  profusion  of  roses  than  in  Upper  Sinde,  but  they  are  destitute  of  fragrance. 
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This  was  also  the  season  of  the  mulberries,  which  are  large  and  of  pood  flavour. 
They  ripen  well  under  the  great  heat,  which  was  now  above  95°  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  wild  tribes  who  occupy  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus,  the  Boordees,  Boog- 
tees,  and  Muzarees,  now  flocked  about  us  full  of  promises  of  obedience  and  good 
behaviour.  The  plundering  disposition  of  the  Muzarees  had  for  some  time  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  our  government,  and  we  had  made  it  a  point  of  express 
stipulation  with  the  authorities  in  Sinde  that  they  should  suppress  it,  in  order  that 
peace  might  be  maintained  on  the  river.  This  had  become  the  more  necessary  as 
the  Sikhs  had  marched  troops  into  their  country,  and  now  held  two  of  their  vil- 
lages— an  event  which  was  to  all  parties  a  subject  of  alarm  and  regret.  The  chief 
of  the  Muzarees,  Behram  Khan,  had  taken  an  early  opportunity  of  showing  his 
submission  to  the  British,  and  had  met  me  at  Khyrpoor,  with  some  sixty  persons 
of  his  tribe  from  the  plains  and  hills,  "  to  seize,"  as  he  said,  "  the  hem  of  the  gar- 
ment of  the  British  nation."  This  chief  attended  us  with  his  bards,  who,  as  he 
entered  the  camp,  sang  his  praises  and  deeds  of  valour,  accompanying  their  voices 
by  a  kind  of  "  siringee,"  or  guitar,  which  sent  forth  softer  sounds  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  the  instrumental  music  of  the  pirates  of  the  Indus.  These 
barbarians,  for  they  are  little  better,  were  astonished  and  enchanted  when  we  pro- 
duced our  musical  snuff-boxes:  their  chief,  however,  Behram,  was  evidently  a 
man  of  sense  and  judgment.  They  all  rode  mares,  which  they  said  were  more 
docile  than  horses,  and  capable  of  enduring  greater  fatigue  on  their  "  Cluipaos," 
or  forays;  and  that,  when  it  was  necessary  to  dismount,  one  man  could  hold  half 
a  dozen  of  them.  They  illustrated  this  by  a  curious  proverb:  "  A  man  with  a 
saddle  on  a  mare  has  his  saddle  on  a  horse, — a  man  with  his  saddle  on  a  horse 
has  his  saddle  on  his  head."  Whilst  the  musicians  were  singing  I  requested  to 
be  informed  what  was  the  subject  they  had  selected,  and  found  it  to  be,  as  I  have 
stated,  the  praises  of  their  chief.  The  following  is  a  free  translation: — 

MUZAREE  SONG. 

u  Thanks  be  to  God  for  destroying  the  fort! 
It  will  smooth  away  the  difficulties  of  the  poor. 
Lend  an  ear  to  the  supplications  of  Behram, 
A  generous  chief,  and  the  lord  of  castles. 
His  forces  are  like  the  waves  of  the  sea; 
Knrman,  Dildar  are  his  experienced  commanders. 
Aid  him,  oh  the  Ghilanee  saint! 
Aid  him,  oh  the  Ooch  saint! 
He  slew  one  hundred  men  of  the  enemy; 
His  fame  as  a  hero  is  spread  afar; 
Those  at  a  distance  will  find  what  they  fear. 
There  are  twelve  thousand  chosen  Muzarees. 
His  court  is  like  Mitta  the  Great. 
Ali  has  given  him  power. 
The  light  of  God  shines  upon  him. 
The  ears  of  his  mare  are  like  a  pen. 
His  saddle  is  worth  a  thousand  rupees. 
The  world  knows  that  the  Lagharees  came  against  him; 
He  relied  on  God,  and  went  to  fight. 
Ghoolam  Mahomed  Baum,  the  general  of  his  army, 
Roostum  Maseed  defeated  the  enemy: 
Five  hundred  of  them  were  slain; 
All  their  property  was  plundered. 
Behram  Muzaree  conquered  the  enemy." 

The  country  of  these  people  is  rich  in  wool,  but  their  garments  were  all  of  the 
coarsest  cotton  cloth.  Of  their  boldness  of  character  we  had  ample  opportunities 
of  judging  in  the  army  of  the  Indus. 

Eight  days  carried  us  beyond  the  Sinde  frontiers,  as  we  had  a  fair  wind,  and  in 
fact  a  little  too  much  of  it,  for  it  carried  away  a  mast  and  some  spars,  and  nearly 
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killed  nur  baiber,  who  was  knocked  into  the  river;  but  he  was  a  Hajee,  and  had 
made  four  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  to  which  circumstance  he  of  course  attributed  his 
escape.  One  day,  as  we  were  proceeding  rapidly  through  the  water,  we  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  man.  and  the  extreme  anxiety  which  he  evinced  induced  me  to  stop 
the  boat  and  listen  to  him.  His  request  was,  that,  as  we  had  now  become  masters 
of  the  country,  we  should  restore  to  him  certain  lands  which  had  been  wrested 
from  his  family  in  the  time  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  of  which  he  still  possessed  the  title- 
deeds;  and,  as  statutes  of  limitation  are  unknown  here,  he  assured  us,  again  and 
again,  that  we  had  the  power  to  do  this  if  we  had  but  the  will.  We  found  it  im- 
possible to  persuade  this  man,  and  many  others  at  different  times,  that  we  had  no 
intention  to  interfere  in  domestic  arrangements  in  this  country  more  than  in  any  of 
the  others  with  which  we  had  treaties.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  frequently  explained 
the  objects  of  my  mission:  some  loudly  expressed  their  astonishment;  others,  par- 
ticularly the  chiefs,  listened  to  my  declaration  m  silence,  but  almost  all  evidently 
disbelieved  it. 

Near  the  ferry  of  Bara  we  found  the  fishermen  actively  engaged  in  sharing 
amongst  themselves  an  immense  alligator  (seesar)  which  they  had  just  caught. 
The  monster  had  been  cut  up  into  joints  and  bits,  some  of  which  they  were  about 
to  eat,  assuring  us  that  the  steaks  were  delicious.  I  asked  if  these  animals  did  not 
eat  men,  but  the  fishermen  boldly  got  rid  of  this  objection  by  assuring  me  that 
alligators  and  crocodiles  lived  entirely  on  fish!  Having  partaken  of  frog,  horse, 
shark,  and  camel,  I  resolved  to  add  a  new  item  to  my  list  of  gastronomic  experi- 
ences, and  to  try  my  hand  at  crocodile-steaks;  but  I  found  the  food  to  be  poor,  close- 
grained,  dry,  and  deficient  in  flavour,  and  I 'was  very  soon  satisfied.  Probably  the 
art  of  cooking  crocodiles  may  be  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  gall-bladder  of  the  animal 
is  carefully  preserved,  and  used  as  a  medicine  in  cases  of  obstinate  wounds  and 
clefluxions.  We  had  an  opportunity  not  long  after  this  of  verifying  the  truth  of 
the  statement  made  by  the  fishermen,  that  these  creatures  live  on  fish.  We  had 
employed  above  a  hundred  men  to  try  and  catch  the  "  boolun,"  or  water-hog,  and 
in  their  unsuccessful  attempts  to  do  so  they  caught  a  large  crocodile  (gurial)  some 
thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  long,  which  they  pinioned  and  bound  in  such  a  way,  that 
Mr.  Waterton's  feat  of  mounting  on  his  back  for  a  hunt  might  have  been  perform- 
ed without  danger.*  When  the  monster  was  killed,  his  stomach  was  found  to  con- 
tain four  pulla,  or  sable-fish,  showing,  at  least,  that  his  taste  in  fish  was- refined,  and 
disproving  the  assertion  of  the  Sindians,  that  these  fish  do  not  ascend  the  Indus 
higher  than  Bukkur.  On  the  authority  of  the  crocodile  we  caused  search  to  be 
made  for  this  fish,  upon  which  a  waterman  naively  observed,  "  Why  should  not 
that  animal  have  the  best  of  the  river,  seeing  he  is  the  governor  of  it?"  Where- 
ever  the  current  was  slack,  we  found  the  alligators  in  great  numbers,  and  could 
approach  them  within  pistol-shot:  I  have  seen  as  many  as  a  hundred  on  one  bank, 
and  innumerable  young  ones,  which  were  always  easily  captured. 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  we  reached  Mittuncote  and  found  ourselves  on  new 
ground;  but  previously  to  ascending  the  Indus  we  disembarked  a  few  miles  up  the 
Chenab,  and  proceeded  to  visit  my  old  and  respected  friend  Bhawul  Khan,  at  his 
residence  of  Ahmed  poor.  From  thence  we  passed  to  Bhawulpoor;  and,  descend- 
ing1 the  Gara,  as  the  Sutledge  is  here  called,  passed  by  Ooch,  and  returned  to 
Mittun  after  nearly  a  month's  absence,  which  period,  however,  had  not  been  use- 
lessly employed.  We  found  Bhawul  Khan,  as  Englishmen  have  ever  found  him, 
a  true  friend  and  a  princely  host.  He  erected  "  landees,"  or  wicker-work  cottages, 
at  each  of  the  stages  where  we  had  to  alight  on  our  route  to  join  him;  and,  not 
satisfied  wilh  his  usual  display  of  cooked  meats,  he  had  kindly  been  making  inqui- 
ries as  to  what  we  would  most  relish.  Some  wag  had  assured  him  we  were  im- 
moderately fond  of  frogs:  whereupon  all  the  pools  and  ditches  were  searched  and 

*  This  specimen  may  now  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Asiatic 
Society. 
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cleared,  and  the  frogs  cherished  and  fattened  up  in  ponds;  but,  alas!  the  worthy 
Khan  on  our  arrival  found  out  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon:  so  the  frogs  were 
again  let  loose,  and  we  had  much  fun  and  no  death,  contrary  to  the  well-known 
fable.  At  Bhawulpoor  we  met  a  respectable  officer  in  the  Khan's  service,  Captain 
M'Pherson,  and  an  Englishman  named  Crawford,  a  singular  character,  who  had 
nearly  forgotten  his  native  language. 

At  Bhawulpoor  we  heard  of  an  European  being  in  a  caravanserai,  and  immediately 
sent  him  an  invitation  to  join  us.  He  proved  to  be  Monsieur  Benoir  Argoud, 
Capitaine  d'Infanterie,  who  had  arrived  here  from  Lahore:  he  was  a  red-hot  repub- 
lican; and,  after  we  had  risen  from  table,  the  good  things  of  which  had  a  little  over- 
taken him,  continued  half  the  night  shouting  out  "  Liberty!  Equality!  and  Saint 
Simonianism!"  Early  the  next  morning  he  broke  into  my  apartment  and  exclaimed 
"  it  was  seven  o'clock,  and  that  I  must  instantly  rise,  as  the  battle  of  Wagram  had 
been  fought,  and  his  father  killed  at  it,  before  that  hour!"  To  crown  all.  Monsieur 
announced  himself  to  be  en  route  for  Cabool  to  join  Dost  Mahommed  Khan,  and 
constrain  him  to  raise  the  green  shirt  of  the  Prophet,  and  attack  these  canaille  the 
Sikhs;  being  determined,  as  a  preliminary  part  of  his  plan,  to  plant  potatoes  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  troops.  We  concluded  Monsieur  to  be  mad;  but,  as  Fanny 
Kemble  says  of  the  Americans,  "  it  might  be  otherwise;"  and  the  question  of 
"  How  corned  you  so?"  would  in  this  instance  also  have  led  to  the  explanation  of 
the  whole  affair.  Monsieur  Argoud  too  had  method  in  his  madness,  for  he  made 
out  his  journey  safely  to  Cabool  by  the  Bolan  Pass  and  Candahar,  not  a  very  easy 
thing;  and  afterwards,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  again  meeting  him,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  "  saved  himself  from  death,  with  the  sword  over  his  head!"  by  ejacu- 
lating the  Mahommedan  "  Kuluma,"  or  creed,  of  there  being  but  one  God,  and 
Mahommed  was  his  prophet. 

We  were  however  witnesses,  shortly  after  these  amusing  scenes,  of  a  real  con- 
version, in  the  person  of  one  of  Dr.  Lord's  grooms;  who,  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  Hindooism  and  its  dogmas,  resolved  to  become  a  Mahommedan.  This 
happened  at  Chacher,  opposite  Mittuncote,  where  the  peer,  a  sleek  but  burly 
Moollah,  named  Khodah  Bukhsh,  has  the  reputation  of  working  miracles,  and  the 
more  certain  merit  of  keeping  a  school  for  children.  Sundry  messages  and  inter- 
views passed  between  the  parties:  but  the  priest  stood  in  awe  of  us,  and  declined 
to  officiate  without  our  sanction.  On  our  interrogating  the  man  as  to  his  reasons, 
he  affirmed  that  it  was  a  voluntary  act  on  which  he  had  resolved  for  some  time;  and 
as  we  felt  that  we  had  no  right  to  oppose  his  intention,  Lieutenant  Leech  and  my- 
self determined  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  We  found  an  assemblage  of  about 
150  persons,  sitting  in  great  solemnity  and  quietness  under  a  grass  shed,  the  ground 
being  laid  with  mats.  Here,  after  a  few  complimentary  words,  we  saw  the  Hin- 
doo Mankoo  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  Islam;  and  his  name  changed  to  the  more 
euphonious  one  of  "  Shekh  Deen  Mahomed."  Before  the  ceremony,  the  priest, 
bringing  him  to  the  front,  repeated,  in  three  distinct  sentences,  the  Mahommedan 
creed;  and  the  quondam  Hindoo  followed  him,  word  by  word,  without  a  trip: 
whereupon  the  assembly  shouted  out  their  "  Moobahik,"  or  congratulations;  and 
the  affair  ended  with  a  feast.  This  conversion  will  not  satisfy  a  Christian;  never- 
theless, it  is  no  small  step  to  advance  from  Hindooism,  its  superstitions  and  abomina- 
tions, to  Mahommedanism,  even  with  all  its  imperfections  and  absurdities.  From 
that  day  this  man  became  one  of  the  "  people  of  the  book,"  and  was  exalted  in 
worldly  station  and  religious  truth.  The  priest  at  Chacher  is  a  man  of  influence  in 
these  parts,  and  I  believe  of  respectability;  his  family  once  held  Mittun.  in  which 
place  are  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors.  Lately,  when  the  Sikhs  were  descending  the 
Indus,  the  Ameers  sent  to  implore  his  blessing.  He  replied,  "  It  is  unnecessary, 
they  will  not  advance," — a  guess  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  circumstances,  and 
which,  as  it  proved  true,  has  vastly  increased  the  saint's  reputation.  He  however 
rebuked  the  Sindians  for  their  neglect  of  their  own  interests;  and  told  them  that, 
although  the  world  was  governed  by  fate  (tukdeer),  it  was  governed  also  by  arrange- 
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ment  (tudbeer),  and  that  they  should  not  have  lost  sight  of  this,  but  should  have 
prepared  their  troops. 

On  the  22(1  we  set  sail  from  Mittuncote,  and  took  leave  of  Bhawul  Khan's  offi- 
cers. The  Kahn  promised  to  send  me  the  history  of  his  tribe,  and  this  promise 
he  fulfilled  by  transmitting  a  long  and  elaborate  account  of  it,  concluding  with  an 
enumeration  of  all  his  own  successes  in  hunting.  In  return  for  this  production 
he  requested  me  to  give  him  an  orrery,  which  at  a  subsequent  period  I  forwarded 
to  him,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  sent  him  a  splendid  drawing  of  Medina,  executed 
by  our  draftsman,  Mr.  Gonsalvez,  to  match  one  which  he  had  of  Mecca.  I 
have  hitherto  omitted  to  introduce  to  my  readers  this  very  useful  member  of  our 
party. 

Don  Jose,  for  I  must  give  him  titles  which,  tf  not  inherited,  were  readily  ac- 
corded to  him  by  every  one,  was  a  Portuguese,  a  native  of  Goa,  and  educated  at 
the  Propaganda  of  that  city.  His  forte  was  music,  to  which  he  added  the  sister 
accomplishment  of  drawing.  Besides  his  own  language  he  knew  some  Latin,  a 
little  French,  and  spoke  tolerable  English:  in  fact,  he  did  high  honour  to  the  city 
of  Albuquerque,  and  could  sympathize  with  his  illustrious  countryman  Camoens, 
when  far  from  home.  His  heart  he  had  left  behind  him,  but  not  his  good  spirits, 
and  his  gay  disposition  and  musical  talents  often  enlivened  us  whilst  on  the  Indus, 
and  when  the  snows  of  Hindoo  Koosh  were  frowning  over  us.  The  guitar  was 
the  Don's  favourite  instrument,  but  sometimes  he  played  on  the  accordion,  and 
would  give  us  "  Home,  sweet  Home"  in  our  own  native  tongue,  a  "Ca  ira"  in 
French,  a  loyal  air  in  Portuguese,  or  the  merrier  accompaniment  to  his  own  fan- 
dango. Altogether  Don  Jose  Gonsalvez  was  a  very  original  character,  and  a  vast 
favourite  with  us  all:  during  the  day  he  laboured  with  industry  and  attention  at  his 
proper  calling  of  draftsman;  and,  when  invited  to  join  us  after  dinner,  never 
failed  to  enliven  the  evening.  He  is,  I  believe,  still  in  Bombay;  and,  if  this  page 
meets  his  eye,  I  hope  he  will  consider  it  as  written  with  sincere  good  wishes  for 
his  future  success,  and  accept  my  congratulations  at  his  safe  return  to  his  senhora. 

At  Mittun  we  were  joined  by  the  officers  of  Runjeet  Sing,  and  were  received 
by  them  with  all  that  pomp  and  distinction  which  he  is  accustomed  to  bestow  on 
his  visitors.  Money,  confections,  &c.,  were  brought  to  us,  and  Hurree  Sing,  an 
old  acquaintance,  was  appointed  our  Mihmandar.  This  functionary's  first  present 
to  us  was  a  ram  with  six  horns,  which  I  at  first  thought  he  meant  should  be  typi- 
cal of  something  or  other,  but  it  appeared  that  he  merely  brought  it  as  a  lusus 
naturae  which  he  had  no  doubt  would  be  highly  prized.  We  did  not  find  Mittun- 
cote, although  so  favourably  situated  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  at  all  suited 
for  an  emporium  of  trade.  The  country  was  low,  and  liable  to  be  flooded.  There 
is  a  place  of  some  antiquity  west  of  this,  called  Aguee,  and  the  mound  on  which 
Mittuncote  stands  has  the  appearance  of  great  age.  Hurund,  near  Dajel,  which 
stands  inland  from  this  point,  is  believed  to  derive  its  name  from  Huree,  one  of  the 
slaves  of  Alexander. 

From  Mittun  upwards  all  was  novelty  to  us:  we  were  on  an  unexplored  river, 
which  had  never  been  navigated  by  Greeks  or  Britons,  and  it  was  problematical 
how  far  we  could  ascend.  The  inundation  had  now  fairly  set  in,  and  the  river 
consequently  was  somewhat  rapid  and  looked  large;  but  I  am  satisfied,  after  care- 
ful observation,  that  the  Indus  is  a  much  fuller  river  in  its  upper  than  in  its  lower 
course;  as  in  the  latter  it  is  diminished  by  drainage  for  cultivation,  as  well  as  by 
evaporation.  Above  the  confluence  of  the  Indus  and  Chenab  the  country  was 
already  in  part  under  water,  and  the  sedgy  plants  show  that  the  soil  is  very  humid. 
In  the  inundation  the  waters  tend  towards  the  west.  The  subject  of  the  discharge 
of  the  Punjab  rivers,  as  well  as  the  Indus,  was  carefully  attended  to  by  Lieutenant 
Wood,  whilst  Doctor  Lord  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  care  in  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  silt  held  in  solution  in  the  water  of  these  rivers,  and  the  nature  of  it.  It 
was  found  to  be  composed  of  silex,  alumine,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  small  pro- 
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portion  of  vegetable  matter.  The  result  is  thus  given  by  Doctor  Lord  in  his 
"  Memoir  on  the  Plain  of  the  Indus:"— 

"To  make  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  round  numbers,  let  us  assume 
300,000  cubic  feet  as  the  mean  discharge  per  second.  Let  us  take  ^i^,  which  is 
less  than  the  experiments  warrant,  as  the  proportion  of  silt.  This  being  a  propor- 
tion by  weight,  let  us  take  the  specific  gravity  of  silt  at  2;  which,  being  that  of 
silica,  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  proportion  by  measure  then  will 
be  fairs'  anc*  fr°m  tnese  premises  it  will  follow  that,  for  the  seven  months  speci- 
fied, the  river  discharges  300  cubic  feet  of  mud  in  every  second  of  time;  or  a 
quantity  which,  in  that  time,  would  suffice  to  form  an  island  42  miles  long,  27 
miles  broad,  and  40  feet  deep;  which  (the  mean  depth  of  the  sea  on  the  coast  being 
5  fathoms)  would  consequently  be  elevated  10  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Any  person  who  chooses  to  run  out  this  calculation  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years  will  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  much  may  be  done  by  causes  at  present  in 
action  towards  manufacturing  deltas." 

A  run  of  eight  days  brought  us  to  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  for  the  southerly  winds 
continued  strong  and  favourable.  It  is  said  that  Amrou  wrote  to  the  Caliph  Omar 
that  Egypt  presented  in  succession  the  appearance  of  a  field  of  dust,  a  fresh-water 
sea,  and  a  flower-garden.  Dust  we  had  in  Lower  Sinde  in  abundance;  a  fresh- 
water sea  we  now  encountered,  as  we  often  could  not  see  from  bank  to  bank;  but, 
as  we  had  as  yet  beheld  nothing  but  high  grass  and  tamarisk,  we  presumed  that 
we  had  to  look  forward  to  Cabool  for  the  flower-garden.  On  our  voyage  we  passed 
Noushera  Raik,  the  ferry  of  Juttooee,  and  Sheroo;  but  these  are  inland,  and  can 
only  be  seen  from  the  mast-head,  their  position  being  marked  by  the  trees  which 
are  near  them.  The  river  is  divided  into  many  channels,  but  we  made  our  way 
without  a  pilot  through  a  scene  of  wearisome  monotony.  At  two  P.M.  the  river 
had  a  temperature  of  84°,  whilst  that  of  the  air  was  108°.  On  the  evening  of  our 
arrival  the  wind  blew  from  the  south  long  after  sunset,  and  was  oppressively  sultry. 
We  could  not  dine  without  tatties  (cooled  screens),  nor  did  they  reduce  the  tem- 
perature below  94°.  The  climate,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  oppressive.  The  sun 
rose  like  a  globe  of  intense  fire,  and  threw  forth  a  scorching  heat  as  long  as  it  re- 
mained above  the  horizon.  Sickness,  chiefly  fever,  overtook  many  of  our  people, 
but  their  complaints  were  no  doubt  aggravated  by  the  state  of  inactivity  in  which 
they  were  compelled  to  remain  whilst  in  the  boats,  and  by  the  over-feeding  to  which 
the  liberality  of  the  chiefs  had  given  occasion. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  tract  we  had  now  entered, 
as,  from  many  considerations,  it  is  one  of  considerable  interest.  The  country  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  below  the  salt  range  and  to  the  point  where  that  river 
is  joined  by  the  waters  of  the  Punjab,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Derajat.  It  is  so 
designated  from  the  two  principal  towns  in  the  tract,  Dera  Ghazee  Khan  and  Dera 
Ismael  Khan;  Derajat  being  the  Arabic  plural  of  the  word  Dera.  The  lower  part 
bears  the  local  name  of  Sinde,  and  the  upper  that  of  Damun  (or  border)  from  its 
bordering  on  the  mountains  of  Soleeman.  The  country  itself  is  flat,  and  in  many 
places  fertile,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  Deras;  but  to  the  westward  of 
the  river,  even  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  miles,  there  are  no  wells,  and  the  soil 
is  entirely  dependent  on  rain,  and  on  the  water  from  the  hills,  without  which  there 
is  no  crop.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  in  Leia,  the  Indus  overflows  to 
the  east,  and  the  land,  which  is  exceedingly  rich,  yields  heavy  crops,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  "Cuchee."  From  Leia  the  great  ferry  of  Kaheeree  conducts  the 
traveller  beyond  the  Indus  into  Derajat,  where  the  mountains  are  crossed  by  cara- 
van routes  which  lead  to  Cabool  and  Candahar;  and  as  it  is  here  that  the  greatest 
of  the  Indian  caravans  assemble  before  passing  to  the  west,  the  Derajat  is  invested 
with  a  hijjh  degree  of  commercial  importance. 

From  Calcutta  by  Lucknow,  Delhi,  Hansee.  and  Bhawulpoor — from  Bombay  by 
Pallee,  Becaneer,  Bhawulpoor,  and  Mooltan — from  Umritsir  by  Jung  and  Leia — 
and  from  Dera  Ghazee  Khan  itself  on  the  south  by  Bhawulpoor — all  these  routes 
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join  at  the  small  town  of  Derabnnd,  about  30  miles  west  of  Dera  Ismael  Khan.  At 
this  point  commences  the  well-known  road  by  Goomul  river  to  the  pass  of  Gool- 
airee,  which  is  always  traversed  by  the  Lohanee  Afghans.  Some  of  these  people 
enter  the  mountains  higher  up,  west  of  Tak,  and  also  by  an  inferior  pass,  named 
"  Cheree,"  lower  down;  but  all  these  routes  eventually  unite  about  45  miles  from 
Derabund.  The  Lohanee  Afghans  are  a  pastoral  and  migratory  people,  and  many 
of  them  proceed  annually  into  India,  to  purchase  merchandise:  and  assembling 
here  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  being  joined  by  their  families  who  have  wintered 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  they  pass  into  Khorasan,  where  they  remain  during  the 
summer.  They  effect  this  change  of  residence  in  a  fixed  order  by  three  divisions, 
or  "  hirees,"  which  term,  I  believe,  simply  means  migrations;  and  these  kirees 
bear  the  respective  names  of  Nusseer,  Kharoutee,  and  Meeankhyl,  which  are  also 
the  names  of  the  branches  of  the  tribes  conducting  them.  The  first  is  the  most 
numerous,  and  with  it  go  from  50,000  to  60,000  head  of  sheep;  but  it  is  with  the 
last  that  the  Hindoo  merchants  and  foreigners  generally  travel.  The  extensive 
nature  of  the  traffic  is  proved  by  the  custom-house  books,  which  show  that  5140 
camels  laden  with  merchandise  passed  up  this  year,  exclusive  of  those  carrying 
the  tents  and  baggage  of  the  people,  which  are  rated  at  the  enormous  number  of 
24,000  camels;  the  Ntisseer  having  17,000,  the  Meeankhyl  4000,  and  the  Kha- 
routee 3000.  The  tract  which  they  pass  leads  by  broken,  rugged  roads,  or  rather 
by  the  water-courses  of  the  Goomul,  through  the  wild  and  mountainous  country  of 
the  Wuzeerees;  but  the  Lohanees  have  arms  and  numbers  to  protect  their  own 
property  and  that  of  the  strangers  who  accompany  them.  They  all  reach  Cabool 
and  Candahar  by  the  middle  of  June,  in  sufficient  time  to  despatch  their  invest- 
ments to  Bokhara  and  Herat;  and  at  the  end  of  October,  as  winter  approaches, 
they  again  descend,  with  the  same  arrangement,  into  the  plain  of  the  Indus,  bring- 
ing horses,  dyes,  fruits,  and  the  productions  of  Cabool,  in  return  for  the  goods  of 
India  and  Britain.  This  channel  of  trade  is  ancient;  for  we  find  that  in  A.  D. 
1505  the  Emperor  Baber  states  that,  when  campaigning  in  the  Derajat,  he  had 
fallen  in  with  Lohanee  merchants  and  plundered  them  of  "  a  great  quantity  of  white 
cloth,  aromatic  drugs,  sugar  (both  candied  and  in  powder),  and  horses,"  which  are 
the  self-same  articles  in  which  the  trade  is  now  carried  on.  It  is  due  to  the  Em- 
peror to  state  that  if,  during  his  own  difficulties,  he  plundered  these  Lohanee  mer- 
chants, he  afterwards,  when  firmly  established  on  the  throne  of  Cabool,  clothed 
them  in  dresses  of  honour. 

Having  given  the  routes  of  the  Lohanee  caravan,  I  ought  to  note  also  the  whole 
of  the  other  roads  leading  from  India  to  Cabool;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so 
clearly  by  a  mere  verbal  description.  There  are  three  great  roads  leading  from 
India:  the  first,  by  Lahore  and  Attock,  the  second  from  the  Derajat  (already  de- 
scribed), and  the  third  by  the  Bolan  Pass,  from  Shikarpoor  to  Candahar.  Inter- 
mediate to  these  lines  there  are  also  various  routes,  some  or  which  have  been  used 
even  by  large  bodies  of  armed  men;  but  they  aie  not  at  present  traversed  by  mer- 
chants. The  one  leading  from  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  across  the  Sukhee  Surwur 
Pass,  by  Boree  to  Candahar,  has  been  used  in  modern  times  by  the  kings  of  Ca- 
bool, to  obtain  the  luxury  of  mangoes;  and  I  met  persons  who  had  seen  the  fruit 
arrive  by  it  at  Candahar  from  the  Indus  in  eight  or  nine  days.  The  climate  of 
Boree  is  described  in  very  favourable  terms,  not  only  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  but  by 
all  the  natives  I  have  interrogated  on  the  subject;  and  it  was  by  this  route  that 
Baber  passed  up  to  Ghuzni  with  his  army  after  the  campaign  of  1505,  already 
alluded  to.  His  horse  suffered  from  the  want  of  grain;  but,  as  a  caravan  route,  this 
seems  not  to  be  inferior  to  the  Golairee  Pass,  and  to  have  been  deserted  only  of 
late  years;  indeed  at  the  present  time  it  is  used  by  couriers  (cassids)  to  bring 
speedy  information  to  and  from  India.  From  Dera  Ismael  Khan,  north  to  Pesha- 
wur,  there  is  no  direct  traffic.  The  roads  are  bad  and  the  people  predatory.  To 
Cabool,  however,  there  is  a  good  road  by  the  Koorum  river.  From  Dera  Ghazee 
Khan,  south  to  Dajel  and  Hurruud,  there  are  roads  leading  over  low  hills  to  Bagh, 
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Dadur,  and  the  Bolan  Pass:  these  have  been  used  by  large  caravans  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  indeed,  and  Shikarpoor,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  are  always  spoken  of  by  the  people  as  the  two  "  Gates  of  Khorasan." 

From  a  neighbourhood  so  advantageously  situated  the  merchant  exports  the  native 
productions  of  the  soil  with  profit;  and  the  manufacturer  converts  them  and  the 
imports  from  other  countries  into  cloth,  which  accompanies  the  foreign  goods  that 
pass  through  for  consumption  in  the  interior.  Dera  Ghazee  Khan  itself  is  a  manu- 
facturing town,  but  it  is  surpassed  by  Mooltan  and  Bhawulpoor,  which  are  in  its 
neighbourhood.  At  one  time  its  trade  with  the  west,  and  even  with  the  east,  was 
brisk;  and  though,  from  the  great  influx  of  British  goods,  it  does  not  now  exhibit 
its  former  prosperity,  its  native  manufactures  are  still  healthy  and  thriving.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  goolbuddens  and  durriees,or  striped  and  plain  silken  cloths,  which, 
being  much  sought  for  and  admired,  are  annually  exported  to  Lahore  and  Sinde, 
and  are  there  considered  to  surpass  those  of  every  other  country.  To  the  east  it 
sends  its  silks,  the  raw  material  being  obtained  from  Bokhara  and  the  west.  To 
the  west  it  sends  its  cotton  and  a  coarse  white  cloth,  which  is  the  most  important 
of  its  exported  manufactures,  and  is  sought  after  in  Khorasan,  where  it  yet  stands 
its  ground  in  competition  with  English  cloth,  as  far  at  least  as  demand  goes,  for  it 
is  much  inferior  in  quality.  The  demand  for  British  calicoes  has  decreased  this 
year  by  one-half;  last  year  the  sales  effected  amounted  to  50,000  rupees,  and  this 
year  it  is  under  24,000.  Chintzes  of  different  descriptions,  with  soosees,  bafta, 
and  some  coarse  loongees,  complete  the  list  of  manufactured  cloths:  there  are  none 
made  of  wool.  The  value  of  all  the  cloths  made  here  may  amount  to  about  one  and 
a  half  or  two  lacs  of  rupees;  and  the  greater  part  is  exported.  A  coarse  kind  of 
cutlery,  swords,  scissors,  and  knives,  such  as  are  used  by  sailors,  is  also  made  at 
Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  and  exported.  The  bazar  consists  of  about  1600  shops,  530 
of  which  are  engaged  in  weaving  and  selling  cloth.  The  town  has  a  prosperous 
appearance,  which  is  altogether  attributable  to  the  protection  afforded  it  by  Monsieur 
Ventura,  who  was  lately  in  charge  of  the  district.  The  population  is  about  25,000. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  Beloochee  about  300  years  ago;  and  its  name  long 
fluctuated  between  "  Ghazee  Khan"  and  "  Hajee  Khan."  It  was  formerly  subject 
to  the  crown  of  Cabool,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sikhs  about  twenty-five  years 
ago.  They  farmed  it  to  Bhawul  Khan,  who  had  no  interest  in  protecting  it,  and 
his  officers  were  guilty  of  the  grossest  extortions;  but  since  1832,  when  it  was  re- 
sumed by  the  Sikhs,  it  has  greatly  recovered  itself. 

The  land  around  Dera  Ghazee  Khan  is  very  rich:  the  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  flat  country  about  four  miles  from  the  Indus,  and  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and 
lofty  trees,  among  which  the  date  predominates.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  around 
Dera  there  are  no  less  than  80,000  date  trees.  By  far  the  most  valuable  production 
of  the  place  is  indigo,  2000  maunds  of  which  were  this  year  exported  to  the  west; 
and  I  am  informed  that  this  is  about  as  much  as  the  district  can  produce.  The  best 
sort  now  sells  for  sixty-five  rupees  per  maund,  that  of  medium  quality  for  fifty,  and 
the  worst  for  thirty-two:  this  export  alone  amounts  to  about  one  lac  of  rupees  in 
value.  The  dye  is  inferior  to  that  procured  in  Bhawul  Khan's  country;  but  it  is 
cheaper,  and  has  a  ready  sale  in  Cabool  and  Bokhara,  besides  being  nearer  at  hand. 
The  cotton  of  Dera  Ghazee  Khan  is  of  a  superior  quality,  being  soft  in  staple; 
25,000  maunds  are  procurable:  it  is  at  present  exported.  Sugar  is  cultivated,  but 
in  small  quantities,  and  only  of  late  years.  The  place  is  rich  in  grain;  the  wheat 
and  barley  are  excellent,  but  the  rice  is  red,  and  of  a  poor  quality.  The  price  of 
grain  in  June,  1837,  was  as  follows,  the  currency  being  that  of  Shooja-ool-Moolk, 
and  much  the  same  as  that  of  Shikarpoor  already  detailed:— 

Rupees 

Rice,  per  maund  of  40  seers,  80  rupees  to  a  seer  .  . 

Rice,  2nd  sort,  1$  maund  .  .  .  .  .  .     2  to  l£ 

Wheat,  1J  maund  .......  1 

Grain,  70  seers  .....  .1 
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Rupees. 

Dale,  or  mehree,  2  maunds         ......  1 

Moong,  or  mash,  50  seers  ......  1 

Ghee,  permannd  .....*.  8£ 

Oil,  per  maund        ........  4 

Salt,  per  rnja,  or  piece  of  1  maund,  25  .  .  .  .  3£ 

Native  salt,  2  maunds  .  .  ....  1 

Goor,  or  molasses  .  .  .  .  .  .  3£ 

Sugar-candy,  per  maund          .  ....  16 

Under  Cabool,  Dera  Ghazee  Khan  yielded  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  twelve  lacs 
of  rupees;  it  now  produces  eight  and  a  half  or  nine  lacs,  and  that  only  within  the 
two  or  three  last  years.  The  country  which  gives  this  income  includes  the  district 
of  Sungur  on  the  north,  and  Hurund  Dajel  on  the  south;  also  Cuchee,  across  the 
Indus.  The  revenue  is  farmed  to  the  same  person  who  is  now  Governor  of 
Mooltan,  and  is  improving  daily.  The  villages  around  Dera  Ghazee  Khan  are 
exceedingly  numerous:  they  are  nearly  all  peopled  by  Mahommedans;  and  in  the 
town  of  Dera  Ghazee  Khan  itself  the  two  tribes  are  about  equal,  there  being  in  it 
125  Hindoo  temples,  and  110  mosques,  great  and  small,  every  description  of 
religious  buildings  being  included  in  that  number.  Dera  Ghazee  Khan  commu- 
nicates with  all  countries  around  it  by  good  roads,  except  those  to  the  west,  which 
have  no  claim  to  commendation.  A  list  of  the  marts  or  places  of  note  to  which 
they  lead  may  not  be  useless: — Asnee,  Hurund,  ditch  Gundava,  Mittun,  Shikar- 
poor,  Bhawulpoor,  Khyrpoor,  Ullah,  Yan,  Hydrabad,  Mooltan,  Lahore,  and 
Umritsir. 

I  will  conclude  my  account  of  this  place  by  an  enumeration  of  the  different 
classes  of  shops  in  the  bazar,  which  I  deem  to  be  somewhat  curious  as  a  statistical 
document. 

List  of  the  shops  in  the  Bazar  of  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  on  the  Indus. 

No.  of  Shops. 

Sellers  of  cloth, 115 

Sellers  of  silk, 25 

Weavers  of  white  cloth,     --------          128 

Weavers  of  silk,  ----------112 

Cleaners  of  cotton,     ---------  25 

Sellers  of  cotton,  ----------17 

Dealers  in  grain,         -.-.-..--  219 

Boot  and  shoe  makers,  ----.----55 

Do.  Hindoo. 25 

Cap-makers,  ----------15 

Tailors, 50 

Butchers,       ---.-----.-         15 
Dealers  in  vegetables,         -.-.---.  40 

"       in  fruit, 32 

"      in  milk, 30 

Confectioners,        -----..---75 

Cooks,       -----------  40 

Hukeems,     -------        ----10 

Grocers — passaree,     ---------  30 

Dealers  in  ivory,  glass,  &c. — mamgur,  ------        30 

Blacksmiths.      ----....--  45 

Coppersmiths,        ---------.25 

Jewellers,  ..........  60 

Cutlers,         ----..--.--12 

Turners,    -----.-----  9 

Shroffs, 30 

Saddlers,   -----------  20 

Washermen,  --.....-..50 

Painters,    -----..---.  15 

Dealers  in  tobacco  and  bang,          .......30 
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No.  of  Shops. 
Dealers  in  salt  and  "mat^,"       -------  12 

Pipe-sellers,  ----------is 

Paper-sellers,     ----------  18 

Shops  shut  up,  and  consequently  unknown,    -----       165 

Total,        -     1597 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Battle  between  the  Afghans  and  Sikhs — Departure  from  Dera  Ghazee — Babcr's  routes — Voyage 
upwards — Sungur — Gurung — Dera  Ismael  Khan — Bazars,  &c. — Corps  do  ballet — Donna  of 
the  Indus — Voyage  to  Kala  Bagh — Romantic  country — Kussooree  hills — Singular  formation 
— Villages — Soolceman  range. 

ON  the  1st  of  June,  and  whilst  at  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  despatches  of  a  late  date, 
and  of  an  important  nature,  reached  me  from  our  ambassador  in  Persia,  Sir  John 
Macneil;  and  on  the  following  day  further  intelligence  arrived  from  Peshawur,  by 
which  we  learned  that  a  battle  had  taken  place  between  the  chief  of  Cabool  and 
the  Sikhs,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  in  which  the  Sikh  general  was  slain. 
There  appeared,  therefore,  every  reason  to  fear  that  these  countries  would  shortly 
be  in  a  very  disturbed  state;  and,  weighing  deliberately  the  instructions  under 
which  I  was  acting,  I  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  tarry  much  longer  at  Dera 
Ghazee.  I  accordingly  sailed  from  that  place  on  the  5th  of  June;  and  at  the  same 
time  Dr.  Lord  and  Lieutenant  Leech  passed  over  to  Mooltan,  where  they  gathered 
much  important  information;  and,  although  they  experienced  some  difficulties, 
their  stay  there  was  by  no  means  disagreeable.  The  difficulties  which  they  met 
at  Mooltan,  and  the  neglect  which  we  had  to  complain  of  at  Dera  Ghazee,  all 
arose  from  the  same  cause.  It  had  been  arranged  that  Captain  (now  Colonel) 
Wade  should  meet  us  at  Mittun:  this  he  had  not  been  enabled  to  do,  the  Lion  of 
Lahore,  who  did  not  altogether  relish  our  political  measures  on  the  Indus,  having 
detained  him  at  his  capital. 

Observing  that  Baber  states  that,  after  his  campaigns  in  Bungush  and  Bunnoo, 
he  passed  up  to  Ghuzni  by  Choteealee,  it  appeared  to  me  certain  that  he  must 
have  taken  the  road  of  Sukhee  Surwur,  and  I  therefore  sent  Lieutenant  Leech  to 
explore  it.  He  proceeded  to  the  mountains  called  "Kala  roh,"  and  found  the  road 
a  mere  pathway,  and  much  molested  by  robbers;  and  from  subsequent  information 
we  learned  that  these  routes  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  are  rendered  impracticable, 
even  more  from  the  poverty  of  the  country  than  from  the  badness  of  the  roads.  It 
would  also  appear  to  be  imprudent  to  use  them  for  the  passage  of  armies,  after 
Baber's  statement  that  he  lost  many  of  his  horses  in  the  attempt. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sukhee  Surwur,  a  kind  of  argillaceous  earth,  called 
"  mate,"  is  found  and  exported  to  India,  where  it  is  used  in  baths  and  to  cleanse 
the  hair. 

On  the  8th  we  anchored  above  Deradeen  Punna;  we  passed  Leia  on  the  9th, 
Gurung  on  the  1 1th,  Kaheeree  ferry  on  the  13tli,  and  moored  off  Dera  Isrnael 
Khan  on  the  16th:  thus  performing  a  voyage  of  about  200  miles  in  eleven  days, 
the  wind  being  fair  all  the  way,  although  the  weather  was  squally,  with  rain, 
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thunder,  and  lightning.  We  frequently  sailed  at  the  rate  of  four  and  five  miles  an 
hour  against  the  stream,  and  at  a  time  when  the  inundation  was  at  its  height.  If 
we  were  enabled  to  do  this  by  the  force  of  the  wind  alone,  what  could  not  steam 
achieve?  The  birds — a  kind  of  tern — which  hover  in  flocks  over  the  banks  of  the 
river,  are  a  good  guide  to  the  navigator.  These  birds  are  always  to  be  seen  near 
spots  where  the  river  is  washing  away  its  banks,  and  where  they  pick  up  slugs; 
and  thus  the  rapid  parts  of  the  stream  may  be  descried  from  a  distance  and 
avoided. 

The  first  district  in  ascending  this  portion  of  the  Indus  is  Sungur.  It  is  a  fertile 
tract,  lying  under  the  hills  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Dera  Ghazee.  Water  runs 
down  upon  it  by  a  rivulet  from  the  hills,  and  the  harvest  is  so  plentiful  that  a  part 
of  the  orociuce  is  exported.  Manglote  is  the  name  of  the  fort  in  Sungur,  and 
Taosa  is  a  village  in  it.  We  found  nine  boats  loading  at  the  ferry,  and  about  ten 
miles  higher  up  we  halted  on  a  bank  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  English 
park.  The  trees,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  babool,  but  they  were  lofty  and  clear 
of  underwood,  so  that  we  could  see  far  through  them  over  a  green  sward.  They 
would  afford  abundance  of  firewood,  which  may  some  day  prove  of  use.  At 
Gurung,  which  succeeds  Sungur,  and  is  within  four  miles  of  the  river,  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  land  came  in  crowds  to  see  us.  They  were  Beloochees  of  the  Kolai- 
chee  tribe,  but  I  found  that  the  rest  of  the  population  were  chiefly  Mahommedan 
Juts.  There  were  also  some  Koreeshee  Mahommedans,  and  a  few  Hindoos. 
Their  subjection  to  the  Sikhs  is  complete,  and  newly-built  Sikh  temples  are  to  be 
seen  in  several  places,  which  testify  their  power.  The  people  complained  bitterly 
of  the  want  of  money,  the  collectors  having  sent  out  of  the  country  all  that  they 
possessed.  Their  rulers  would  not  consent  to  take  the  revenue  in  kind,  but  in- 
sisted on  payment  in  cash,  and  this  formed  the  grand  subject-ground  of  grievance. 
I  have  heard  similar  complaints  in  the  British  provinces,  and  indeed  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  revenue  may  be  traced  to  this  cause.  These  people  informed  me  that 
their  crops  were  for  the  most  part  obtained  by  irrigation;  the  water  being  drawn, 
not  from  the  Indus,  but  from  the  hills.  This  is  also  the  case  at  Sungur,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned.  Gurung  is  watered  by  the  Vahova;  the  Rumal  irrigates  the 
country  near  Dera  Ismael;  and,  higher  up,  the  Goomal  serves  the  same  purpose, 
the  whole  of  it  being  expended  before  it  reaches  the  Indus.  The  crops  consist  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  juwaree:  rice  is  not  produced. 

Our  camp  was  soon  pitched  at  the  ferry  of  Dera  Ismael,  and  the  'Governor  in- 
vited us  to  proceed  to  the  town,  which  is  about  three  miles  inland.  It  was  at  this 
ferry  that  we  first  noticed  a  description  of  boat  called  "  dugga,"  differing  from  the 
rounded  "  zohruk,"  and  which  we  were  informed  was  the  only  craft  suited  to  the 
rocky  part  of  the  river  above  Kala  Bagh.  They  have  a  large  prow  and  stern, 
which  protect  them  when  driven  on  shore  with  violence,  as  they  frequently  are. 
A  zohruk  exposed  to  the  same  danger  would,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  natives,  be 
certain  to  "  split  her  breast."  In  the  evening,  whilst  loitering  near  the  ferry,  I 
watched  the  lights  floating  down  the  river — offerings  made  by  the  people  to  the 
stream — pleasing  emblems  of  devotion,  which  twinkled  for  a  while  and  were  lost 
for  ever.  I  saw  here  also  a  strong  instance  of  devotion  of  another  kind  in  the  be- 
haviour of  a  deer  belonging  to  one  of  our  own  people.  The  animal  was  so  tho- 
roughly tamed,  that  it  even  followed  its  owner  into  the  river,  and  swam  after  him. 
It  was  strange  to  witness  in  a  creature  so  timid,  and  in  general  so  afraid  of  water, 
nature  thus  conquered  by  affection.  The  ferry  presented  a  bustling  scene — the 
whole  town  crowded  to  it,  and  the  Hindoos  swam  about  on  red  skins  in  their  for- 
bidden river  with  great  dexterity.  I  had  never  seen  the  race  take  to  the  ivater  so 
readily  before.  They  have  benefited  by  the  change  of  masters,  and  have  therefore 
become  cheerful  and  elated. 

Of  all  the  towns  in  this  district  Dera  Ismael  Kahn  ranks  next  in  importance  to 
Dera  Ghazee;  but  it  is  only  a  third  of  its  size,  and,  from  its  position,  labours 
under  many  disadvantages.  About  twelve  years  ago  the  town  was  washed  into 
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the  Indus,  and  on  a  new  site,  about  three  miles  from  the  river,  the  inhabitants  have 
again  fixed  themselves.  Until  lately  the  place  was  held  by  an  Afghan  chief,  to 
whom  the  Sikhs  assigned  it  in  perpetuity,  after  a  brave  and  memorable  resistance. 
A  year  ago  they  forcibly  repossessed  themselves  of  it  on  the  fictitious  plea  of 
strengthening  Peshawur;  whereas,  in  reality,  the  places  have  no  connection  with 
one  another,  being  separated  by  the  Khuttuk  country,  which  is  strong  and  moun- 
tainous, and  only  pervious  to  a  large  force,  although  there  is  a  gun-road  through  it. 
The  new  town  of  Dera  Ismael  is  laid  out  with  order  and  regularity,  having  wide 
streets  and  a  good  bazar;  but  it  is  unfinished,  and  the  present  rulers  are  not  likely 
to  carry  out  the  plans  of  its  founder.  The  houses  are  of  sun-burnt  brick.  The 
town  when  we  saw  it  had  a  deserted  look,  but  it  is  said  to  be  a  place  of  much  life 
and  bustle  in  the  winter,  when  the  Afghans  return  to  its  neighbourhood  from  Kho- 
rasan.  There  is  a  large  caravanserai  in  it,  where  they  transact  business  and  dis- 
pose of  their  goods,  as  this  is  their  bazar-town.  The  fruits  of  Cabool  were  to  be 
had  in  abundance,  and  were  excellent.  The  bazar  contains  518  shops;  but  there 
are  no  native  manufactures  here  as  in  Lower  Dera.  The  transit  of  coarse  white 
cloth  from  the  Punjab  is  great,  the  annual  quantity  sometimes  amounting  to 
1,800,000  yards,  or  3000  camel-loads.  The  revenues  of  Dera  Ismael  exceed  four 
and  a  half  lacs  of  rupees,  and  are  derived  from  the  town  itself,  and  from  the 
country  extending  to  Puharpoor  north,  and  Derabund  west,  including  Koye,  Ko- 
laichee,  and  the  tributary  district  of  the  Eesa  Khyl.  Grain  and  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  more  expensive  than  in  Dera  Ghazee,  although  supplies  are  received  by  the 
river  from  Marwut,  which  is  a  grain  country  to  the  north-west. 

On  the  20th  of  June  I  was  joined  by  Captain  Mackeson,  the  British  agent  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Indus,  with  whom  I  had  much  conversation  on  the  commer- 
cial prospects  by  the  river,  and  as  to  the  advantages  of  establishing  a  fair  on  its 
banks.  I  give,  in  an  appendix  (vide  Appendix  No.  1),  the  result  of  the  inquiries 
which  I  made,  together  with  my  own  views  on  this  very  important  subject,  which 
appears  to  me  to  demand  much  more  attention  that  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  it. 
Had  a  more  active  part  been  taken  some  years  ago  in  extending  our  commercial 
relations  in  this  quarter,  we  might,  perhaps,  by  means  of  our  manufactures,  have 
successfully  coped  with  our  rivals,  and  been  spared  the  necessity  of  using  our  arms 
beyond  the  Indus.  That  great  geographer,  D'Anville,  however,  used  to  congratu- 
late himself  on  the  certainty  of  distant  wars  adding  to  our  geographical  knowledge; 
and  there  carl  be  no  doubt  that  foreign  conquest  tends  to  produce  this  effect  more 
rapidly  than  the  slow  progress  of  commerce. 

A  messenger  here  reached  us,  bearing  an  extremely  kind  letter  from  Runjeet 
Sing.  It  was  full  of  his  usual  professions,  and  was  accompanied  by  some  half- 
dozen  orders  (purwanus)  which  would  insure  us  attentions  we  had  not  hitherto  re- 
ceived from  some  of  his  subordinates.  Everything  now  went  on  merrily;  but  his 
Highness's  parade  of  the  extent  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  stated  in  his  letter  to 
extend  from  Ladak  to  Omercote,  showed  his  fears  that  the  British  government  had 
some  intention  of  clipping  his  wings.  These  fears  were,  however,  totally  without 
foundation. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  Doctor  Lord  and  Lieutenant  Leech  rejoined  us  from  Mool- 
tan;  and  the  corps  de  ballet,  from  Dera  Ismael,  came  down  to  do  us  honour  and 
show  their  accomplishments  to  the  five  Firingees.  The  number  of  these  young 
ladies  was  very  considerable,  and  they  displayed  a  profusion  of  ornaments  which  I 
had  not  before  seen,  and  which  we  all  agreed  were  in  bad  taste.  These  women 
use  antimony  in  the  eye,  the  effect  of  which  extends  beyond  the  organ,  and  gives 
to  it  the  shape  of  an  almond:  indeed,  it  is  called  "badam-chusm,"  or  almond-eye; 
and,  strange  as  the  assertion  may  appear,  the  effect  produced  is  certainly  good. 
Some  of  them  wore  necklaces  of  cloves,  and  one  young  lady  had  adorned  her  neck 
with  a  pod  of  musk,  the  scut  of  the  deer.  She  was  the  Hebe  of  Dera,  and  bore 
the  name  of  Mulam  Bukhsh:  although  dark,  she  was  extremely  handsome,  and 
elicited  loud  applauses  from  the  citizens  of  Dera  Ismael,  who  pronounced  her  to  be 
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"the  Donna  of  all  the  Indus."  Among  the  company  present  was  the  young  son 
of  the  Governor,  whose  intelligent  and  beautiful  countenance  interested  us  all 
greatly. 

From  this  place  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chief  of  Cabool,  enlarging  on  the 
advantages  of  peace;  and  on  the  3d  of  July  we  again  embarked  on  the  Indus,  and 
reached  Kala  Bagh  at  three  P.M.  on  the  13th,  not  without  adventures  on  our  route. 
On  the  third  day  after  our  departure  from  Mooltan  we  closed  with  the  hills  of 
Khussooree  below  Beloote,  on  the  right  bank,  and  had  a  romantic  sail  along  their 
base  to  Keree,  where  we  halted.  A  sheet  of  verdure,  covered  with  palms  and 
other  trees,  now  and  then  separated  us  from  these  hills.  The  landscape  was 
striking — bare,  brown,  and  bleak  rocks  overlooked  the  plain;  their  summits  crown- 
ed with  the  ruins  of  infidel  forts  (Kaffir  Killa);  intermixed  with  which  were  some 
Hindoo  pagodas,  blackened  by  age,  and  now  deserted.  We  landed  to  examine 
these  buildings,  and  thought  the  locality  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  sequestered  men. 
The  formation  of  the  hills  was  limestone,  with  flints  and  fossil  shells  thickly  em- 
bedded in  it,  some  of  which  were  very  curious,  as  sea-weed  could  be  distinctly 
traced  upon  them.  On  the  next  day,  the  7th  of  July,  we  passed  Sheenee,  sailing 
literally  among  date-trees:  for  many  of  them  had  been,  by  the  invasion  of  the 
stream,  detached  from  the  land;  and  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  tracking  was,  in 
consequence  of  this,  extremely  great.  The  heat  was  most  oppressive  during  the 
day,  the  reflection  from  the  bare  hills  augmenting  the  effects  of  a  sultry  atmosphere; 
and  even  during  the  night  the  temperature  was  so  high  that  not  one  of  us  could 
sleep.  At  dawn  of  the  8th  the  thermometer  stood  at  90°.  We  pushed  off  at  once, 
and  crossed,  during  the  day,  to  the  opposite  shore;  as  the  Khussooree  hills,  which 
are  here  very  steep,  and  in  some  places  almost  perpendicular,  pressed  in  close 
upon  the  river.  Lieutenant  Wood,  however,  subsequently  surmounted  these  diffi- 
culties by  the  aid  of  the  Eesa  Khyl  Afghans,  who  were  most  friendly  towards  us. 
From  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  the  view  of  these  mountains  was  very  imposing, 
the  absence  of  ruggedness  in  their  outlines  giving  them  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
fortress  formed  b,y  nature,  with  the  Indus  as  its  ditch.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
river  we  found  a  secure  and  permanent  bank,  some  forty  feet  high,  with  fixed  vil- 
lages on  it,  and  small  forts  differing  from  the  reed  houses,  lower  down.  Herds 
and  flocks  were  numerous,  and  the  sheep  appeared  to  thrive  on  the  furze  of  the 
thull,  or  dry  country.  We  got  into  a  still  branch  of  the  Indus,  called  Bumberwah, 
and  made  rapid  progress,  passing  the  villages  of  Kolla,  Koondee,  Rokree,  Moje, 
and  Dab'd  Khyl,  and  at  length  arrived  at  Kala  Bagh.  Long  before  we  reached  it 
we  saw  the  crevice  through  which  the  Indus  issued.  The  salt  range  to  our  right, 
which  is  here  called  "  Soah-Roh,"  looked  well,  and  stood  out  with  a  bold,  well- 
defined  outline  in  the  transparent  sky,  which  had  been  cleared  by  the  recent  rains. 
The  Takht,  or  throne,  of  Sooleeman,  with  its  table  summit,  was  also  a  grand 
object  in  our  rear.  The  people  flocked  about  us;  and  the  women — stout,  sturdy 
dames,  unveiled — begged  us  to  buy  their  melons  and  vegetables.  The  men  were 
also  on  a  large  scale,  bony  and  muscular.  The  dress,  too,  had  changed — the  fe- 
males wearing  loose  trousers  falling  down  in  folds  that  were  becoming,  and  which 
reminded  us  of  the  garb  of  the  Kattees  of  Katty  war.  We  became  objects  of  special 
curiosity,  for  a  dozen  boats  had  never  been  seen  here;  and  the  appearance  of  a 
Firingee  camp,  with  its  novel  paraphernalia,  I  doubt  not,  yet  marks  an  era  in  the 
annals  of  these  people.  They  all  took  to  the  water  like  amphibious  beings,  and 
swam  to  our  boats  on  inflated  skins,  coming  down  to  see  us  always  skin  in  hand. 
As  we  approached  Kala  Bagh  the  water  of  the  river  became  much  clearer,  and  ere 
we  crossed  to  that  town  we  could  see  the  rounded  pebbles  at  the  bottom:  an  agree- 
able contrast  to  the  muddy  Indus  of  the  lower  countries.* 

*  Lieutenant  Wood's  extremely  valuable  report  on  the  River  Indus  is  given  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  Appendix  ii. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Our  critical  position — Slate  of  the  country — Influence  of  the  Sikhs — The  Euzoofzycs  nnd  their 
Chief— Plain  of  Peshawur — Fnltighur — The  Khuttuks — Kala  Bagh — Eesa  Khyl  Afghans — 
The  Wuzarces — Ascent  of  the  Indus — Coal  deposits — Excessive  heut — Duucote — Husn  Abdal 
— Dr.  Falconer — Arrival  at  Attock. 

WE  now  found  ourselves  in  the  theatre  of  war,  and  in  a  somewhat  critical  situa- 
tion. The  Sikh  garrison  at  Puharpoor  had,  shortly  before  our  arrival,  been  mas- 
sacred, and  the  Eesa  Khyl  Chief,  Ahmed  Khan,  having  refused  to  pay  his  tribute 
and  do  homage,  a  force  of  3000  men  and  ten  guns  had  arrived  from  Lahore  to 
reduce  him  to  submission,  and  was  now  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  under  the 
command  of  Futteh  Sing  Man.  From  neither  party  had  we  any  danger  to  fear, 
but  it  might  be  difficult  to  steer  a  medium  course  that  should  not  give  offence  to 
one  or  the  other.  The  Eesa  Khyl  had  acted  throughout  a  most  friendly  part 
towards  us,  and  some  of  them  were  now  in  our  camp,  while  the  drums  and  files, 
gongs  and  bugles,  of  the  Sikhs  echoed  among  the  mountains  within  our  hearing, 
and  their  troops  were  often  in  sight.  On  the  19th  the  Sikhs  began  to  cross  the  river, 
and  as  the  "  Ghazees,"  or  champions,  were  assembled  hard  by,  we  thought  it 
advisable  to  change  our  quarters  to  the  right  bank,  and  thus  escape  all  chance  of 
molestation.  That  the  reader  may  understand  the  state  of  parties  here  and  higher 
up  the.  Indus,  it  becomes  necessary  that  I  should  give,  once  for  all,  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  power  which  the  Sikhs  possess  on  its  western  bank. 

Their  legitimate  influence  beyond  the  river  may  be  said  to  be^confined  to  the 
plain  country,  as  their  authority  can  only  be  enforced  in  the  mountains  by  the 
presence  of  an  army;  and  in  some  of  the  hilly  tracts,  even  those  bordering  on  the 
river,  as  has  been  seen,  the  Mahommedans  can  successfully  resist  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  strength  of  their  country,  and  not  their  military  power,  which  enables 
them  to  cope  with  the  Sikhs.  The  low  country,  on  the  other  hand,  is  under 
complete  subjection  to  Lahore:  the  Derajat  is  without  the  presence  of  a  regular 
force,  which  is,  however,  necessary  in  the  plain  of  Peshawur.  For  six  degrees 
of  latitude,  from  34°  30'  north  down  to  28°  30',  on  the  frontiers  of  Sinde,  the 
Sikhs  have  either  actual  possession  of  the  country  west  of  the  river,  or  exercise 
some  degree  of  influence  over  it.  An  enumeration  of  the  condition  of  the  differ- 
ent petty  states  will  best  illustrate  these  observations. 

The  most  northern  territory  is  that  of  Poyndu  Khan,  a  Turnowlee  or  Moghul 
by  descent.  This  state  consisted  of  a  small  but  rich  tract  of  country  eastward  of 
the  Moo-seen,  as  the  Indus  is  here  called,  in  Puklee,  yielding  yearly  about  a  lac 
of  rupees.  Of  this  the  Sikhs  have  deprived  him;  but  he  yet  holds  the  fort  of  Cliut- 
toorlye,  on  an  island  in  the  Indus  about  10  miles  north  of  Derbund,  and  also  a 
country  of  about  240  square  miles  on  the  west  bank.  From  this  tract  the  Sikhs 
draw  no  tribute;  and  even  on  the  eastern  bank  they  hold  their  possession  with  diffi- 
culty, Poyndu  Khan  making  continual  forays  across  the  river,  and  carrying  off 
prisoners,  on  whose  ransom  he  supports  himself  and  his  people.  He  has  about 
500  horse  and  2000  infantry,  most  of  whom  are  natives  of  Hindoostan,  and  wan- 
dered into  this  country  during  the  crusade  of  Syud  Ahmed,  who  was  slain  bv  the 
Sikhs  in  1831. 

Next  to  Poyndu  Khan's  country,  and  below  Derbund,  lies  the  district  of  Sit- 
tanu,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Torbaila.  It  is  held,  with  a  very  small  river 
tract,  by  Syud  Akbar,  a  holy  man  who  is  much  revered  by  the  Mahommedans  in 
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this  country:  he  has  no  tribute  to  pay  to  the  Sikhs,  nor  are  he  or  his  few  subjects 
molested  by  them.* 

Below  these  petty  districts,  and  less  immediately  on  the  Indus,  lie  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Euzoofzyes,  a  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  Afghans,  whom  the 
Sikhs  control  by  retaining  a  regular  force  cantoned  in  the  plain  country  north  of 
Attock,  between  the  Indus  and  river  of  Cabool.  This  body  of  troops  is  protected 
from  surprise  by  a  fort  of  some  strength,  called  Jangura,  built  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river  of  Cabool,  about  five  miles  from  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the 
Indus.  The  Euzoofzyes  are  the  tribe  from  which  the  ruler  of  Lahore  experienced 
so  much  opposition  in  his  approaches  on  Peshawur,  and  with  whom  some  of  his 
most  sanguinary  battles  were  fought.  The  late  Sirdar  Huree  Sing,  who  fell  in 
the  recent  battle  of  Jumrood,  was  in  the  habit  of  making  yearly  incursions  among 
the  Euzoofzyes,  burning  their  villages  and  crops,  and  seizing  horses,  <fec.,  as  tri- 
bute. At  different  times  he  destroyed  the  villages  of  Topee,  Minee,  Kota,  Moo- 
nera,  and  Buree,  which  belong  to  the  Otmanzye  Euzoofzye.  From  these  he  used 
to  exact  about  sixty  horses;  but,  two  years  since,  by  mutual  agreement,  a  tax  of 
four  rupees  per  house  was  fixed  in  lieu  of  every  demand;  and  this  would  not  be 
paid  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  a  force  which  overawes  them.  The  sum 
realized  sometimes  amounts  to  sixty  thousand  rupees.  The  principal  personage 
among  the  Euzoofzyes  is  Futteh  Khan,  chief  of  Punjtar,  whose  territories  to 
the  west  are  bounded  by  Swat  and  Hushtnuggur.  He  has  about  1500  foot  and 
200  horse,  besides  village  (Ooloosee)  troops.  He  occasionally  sends  presents  of 
horses  and  hawks,  but  pays  no  regular  tribute  to  the  Sikhs,t  nor  will  he  allow 
their  agent  to  enter  his  country.  This  chieftain  has  greater  means  of  resisting 
than  his  more  southern  neighbours. 

The  plain  of  Peshawur  is  the  most  northern  of  all  the  actual  conquests  of  the 
Sikhs  west  of  the  Indus.  For  many  years  it  paid  to  Lahore  an  annual  tribute  of 
horses  and  rice;  but,  in  1834,  when  Shah  Shooja  Ool  Moolk  made  the  attempt  to 
recover  his  kingdom  by  an  attack  on  Candahar,  the  Sikhs  seized  upon  Peshawur, 
and  have  since  retained  it.  It  is  stated  that  the  Maharajah's  design  in  possessing 
himself  of  Peshawur  was  to  counteract  the  power  of  the  Shah,  should  he  re-estab- 
lish himself  on  his  throne;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  foresight  did  not 
extend  so  far,  and  that  Sirdar  Huree  Sing,  who  had  long  been  stationed  on  the 
Attock  and  engaged  in  incessant  wars  with  the  Mahommedans,  persuaded  him  to 
take  the  step,  against  his  own  better  judgment.  The  policy  of  the  conquest  was 
always  dubious:  from  first  to  last  it  has  proved  a  source  of  much  anxiety;  and, 
latterly,  a  cause  of  serious  disaster.  Previous  to  its  conquest  Peshawur  was  held 
by  a  branch  of  the  Barukzye  family,  under  Sooltan  Mahommed  Khan  and  his 
brothers,  who  realized  a  yearly  revenue  of  upwards  of  eight  lacs  of  rupees.  The 
assessment  under  Lahore  amounted  to  ten  lacs,  and  this  sum  has  since  been  real- 
ized by  the  Mahajarah's  officer,  Monsieur  Avitabile,  who  fixed  it.  Only  a  small 
portion,  however,  now  reaches  the  coffers  of  the  Sikhs;  for,  at  the  present  time, 
Sooltan  Mahommed  Khan  and  his  brothers  possess  jaghires  to  the  amount  of  four 
lacs  and  a  half  of  rupees,  and  hold  Cohat,  Hushtnuggur,  and  the  Doaba,  the 
richest  portion  of  the  plain.  The  country  of  the  Khuleels,  which  yielded  about 
a  lac  of  rupees,  is  now  entirely  deserted;  and  that  of  the  Momunds,  which  Avas 
nearly  as  valuable,  is  only  half  cultivated.  Six  out  of  ten  lacs  are  thus  abstracted; 
and  besides  all  this,  extensive  lands  are  alienated  to  religious  persons,  a  large  gar- 

*  Lieutenant  Leech  ascended  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  opposite  to  Derbund,  and  it 
is  to  him  that  I  am  indebted  for  these  particulars. 

f  An  agent  of  this  chief  waited  upon  me  with  a  letter,  tendering  his  master's  allegiance 
to  the  British  government,  and  offering  to  pay  us  the  usual  tribute.  Finding  his  country 
adjoined  Kaffiristan,  I  made  some  inquiries  regarding  it,  and  the  agent  immediately  offer- 
ed to  commute  the  tribute  of  horses  into  one  of  an  equal  number  of  young  Kaffirs,  think- 
ing the  change  of  terms  would  be  more  acceptable. 
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rison  is  kept  up,  and  much  additional  expense  is  incurred:  so  that  Peshawur  is  a 
drain  on  the  finances  of  the  Lahore  state,  with  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being 
so  situated  as  to  lead  the  Sikhs  into  constant  collision  with  fierce  and  desperate 
tribes,  who,  were  it  not  for  their  poverty,  would  be  formidable  antagonists.  In 
the  city  of  Peshawur  the  Sikhs  have  built  a  fort  on  the  site  of  *Bala  Hissar. — It 
is  strong,  and,  in  the  late  war,  afforded  protection  to  the  wealthier  inhabitants. 
They  have  also  strengthened  their  position  by  erecting  another  fort,  called  Fut- 
tihghur,  near  Jumrood,  opposite  the  Khyber  Pass. — It  is  a  square  of  about  300 
yards,  protecting  an  octagonal  fort,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  lofty  mass  of 
building  which  commands  the  surrounding  country.  This  fort  is  dependent  on 
the  mountain  streams  for  its  water,  which  the  Afghans  can  and  do  dam  up.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  they  were  sinking  a  well,  which  they  had  carried  to  the  depth 
of  170  feet  without  coming  to  water;  but,  from  the  indications  in  the  soil,  it  was 
expected  to  be  soon  reached,  and  has  since,  I  am  informed,  been  obtained,  but  not 
in  abundance.  Even  with  these  defences  the  position  will  be  a  troublesome  one, 
as  both  the  Afreedes  and  Khyberees  consider  it  meritorious  to  injure  the  Sikhs. 

Between  the  plain  of  Peshawur  and  the  salt  range  at  Kala  Bagh  lies  the  country 
of  the  Khuttuks  and  Sagree  Afghans.  The  Khuttuks  are  divided  into  the  petty 
chieftainships  of  Acora  and  Teree.  Accra  is  situated  east  of  the  plain  of  Pesh- 
awur, on  the  river  of  Cabool;  and  as  its  chief,  Hussun  Khan,  serves  the  Sikhs, 
he  is  permitted  to  retain  his  country.  Those  Khuttuks  of  Acora,  however,  who 
live  in  the  hills,  are  not  subject  to  Runjeet  Sing.  The  southern  division,  under 
the  chief  of  Teree,  maintains  its  independence,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  refusing  to 
pay  a  direct  tribute;  although  it  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  Sooltan  Mahom- 
med  Khan,  who  is  but  a  servant  of  the  Sikhs.  When  Peshawur  was  first 
captured,  a  Sikh  officer  was  stationed  at  Cohat  and  Bungush;  but  he  found  it 
impossible  to  keep  the  country  in  order,  and  it  has  since  been  wisely  confided  to 
the  intermediate  government  of  the  ex-chief  of  Peshawur:  by  this  means  a  small 
tribute  of  about  1000  rupees  per  annum  is  drawn  from  Teree,  in  the  plain  of 
Bungush,  which  lies  westward  of  the  Khuttuk  country.  Below  the  Khultuks  are 
the  Sagree  Patans,  a  tribe  entirely  independent  of  the  Sikhs:  they  hold  the  country 
on  the  west  bank  for  nearly  thirty  miles  above  Kala  Bagh;  and  also  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  as  high  as  the  plain  which  commences  at  Husn  Abdal:  they  are  shep- 
herds, and  their  flocks  are  numerous.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  from  Attock 
to  Kala  Bagh  the  Sikhs  have  little  or  no  power  along  the  line  of  the  Indus.  The 
inhabitants,  during  the  last  campaign,  resisted  the  ascent  from  Kala  Bagh  of  the 
boats  which  were  required  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge,  till  Sooltan  Mahommed 
Khan  interceded;  and  had  the  Sikhs  met  with  further  reverses  at  Jumrood,  the 
Khuttuks  were  ready  to  have  attacked  them  on  their  retreat  to  Attock,  as  they 
passed  the  defile  of  Geedur  Gullee.  The  number  of  the  Khuttuk  tribe  is  variously 
stated  at  from  6000  to  8000  armed  men.* 

The  town  of  Kala  Bagh,  so  famous  for  its  rock-salt,  is  subject  to  Lahore,  but  is 
held  by  a  native  malik,  or  chief,  who  pays  only  10,000  rupees  yearly,  though  he 
collects  32,000.  The  situation  of  the  malik  is  one  of  uncertainty  and  peril;  for 
he  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  enemies  of  the  Maharajah,  with  all  of  whom 
he  is  obliged  to  live  on  friendly  terms,  lest  they  should  injure  him  when  the 
Lahore  troops  are  withdrawn.  Kala  Bagh  is  an  important  position  to  the  Sikhs, 
as  it  is  here  that  their  armies  cross  the  river  to  make  inroads  and  levy  tribute  upon 
the  tribes  of  which  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  speak.  The  subjection 
of  Kala  Bagh  is  complete. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Indus  is  the  country  of  the  Eesa  Khyl  Afghans, 
which  extends  to  within  thirty  miles  of  the  province  of  Dera  Ismael  Khan.  It  is 
a  strong  and  mountainous  strip  of  land,  and  its  valley  abounds  in  water,  and  is 

*  Lieutenant  Wood  passed  through  the  country  of  the  Khuttucks  and  Sagrees,  and  it 
is  on  hia  authority  that  1  am  enabled  to  state  the  precise  condition  of  this  tract. 
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well  peopled.  The  Sikhs  have,  however,  approached  it  from  Puharpoor,  on  the 
south,  and  also  from  Kala  Bagh,  and  exact,  pretty  regularly,  a  tribute  of  34,000 
rupees  per  annum.  To  enforce  their  authority,  a  detachment  was  last  year 
stationed  in  the  country:  but  the  whole  party  were  massacred,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  during  a  popular  insurrection,  and  the  present  chief,  Ahmed  Khan,  who 
has  the  character  of  a  humane  and  good  man,  has  resisted  all  attempts  to  replace 
the  detachment,  though  he  acknowledges  allegiance  to  Lahore  and  agrees  to  pay 
tribute.  The  mountains  of  Eesa  Khyl  and  Khussor  rise  so  abruptly  from  the 
Indus,  that,  were  not  the  country  accessible  on  other  sides,  it  might  make  suc- 
cessful resistance;  and,  in  fact,  the  Eesa  Khyls  have  been  lately  left  to  govern 
themselves  without  a  garrison. 

On  the  other  side  of  Eesa  Khyl  lies  the  district  of  Bunnoo,  intersected  by  the 
Koorum  river,  which  renders  it  rich  and  fertile.  It  consequently  excites  the 
cupidity  of  the  Sikhs;  and  the  Lahore  troops  have  frequently  entered  the  district, 
and  did  so  last  year,  exacting  from  it  a  tribute  of  a  lac  of  rupees.  They  can, 
however,  obtain  nothing  from  it  without  a  large  force,  and  troops  are  generally 
sent  into  it  every  second  year.  In  the  times  of  the  kings,  Bunnoo  paid  a  yearly 
tribute  of  one  lac  and  40,000  rupees;  and  the  level  and  defenceless  nature  of  the 
country  will  always  enable  the  most  powerful  chief  in  its  vicinity  to  exact  some- 
thing from  it.  The  Sikhs  enter  Bunnoo  by  the  village  of  Lukhee,  but  retain  no 
permanent  force  in  it. 

South  of  Bunnoo  lies  Murunt.  A  tribute  of  28,000  rupees  is  exacted  from  this 
district;  but,  as  in  Bunnoo,  an  armed  force  is  necessary.  It  is  a  country  rich  in 
grain,  which  is  sent  down  the  Indus  to  Dera  Ismael  Khan. 

The  district  of  Tak  adjoins  the  province  of  Dera  Ismael  Khan,  and,  being 
partly  in  the  plains,  has  become  subject  to  Lahore.  At  present,  it  forms  part  of 
the  jaghire  of  the  prince,  and  is  farmed  for  one  lac  and  20,000  rupees;  but  the 
amount  realized  varies  from  year  to  year,  although  some  payment  is  certain,  as  a 
Sikh  force  is  located  in  the  country.  The  chiefs,  for  some  years,  paid  a  tribute 
of  100  camels  and  25,000  rupees,  but  they  have  now  left  the  country  and  fled  to 
Cabool.  The  only  enemies  of  which  the  Sikhs  here  stand  in  awe  are  the  Wuza- 
rees,  a  barbarous  tribe  of  Afghans;  who  inhabit  the  mountains  to  the  westward, 
and  sometimes  descend  into  the  low  country  and  plunder  the  inhabitants. 

Descending  the  Indus  and  passing  by  Dera  Ismael  and  Dera  Ghazee  Khan, 
already  described,  we  next  come  to  Mittun;  beyond  which  lie  Hurund  and  Dajel, 
which,  being  late  acquisitions  from  the  Brahooees,  require  a  watchful  eye.  In 
other  respects  the  Sikh  rule  is  paramount  in  this  country;  their  Grinth,  or  holy 
book,  is  placed  in  mosques,  and  sometimes  in  temples  built  expressly  for  its 
reception;  the  cow  is  a  sacred  animal;  and  no  Mahommedan  raises  his  voice  in 
praying  to  his  God, — the  clearest  proofs  of  conquest,  but,  at  the  same  time,  an 
inteference  so  impolitic,  that,  should  a  reverse  occur  westward  of  the  Indus,  the 
subdued  and  sullen  population  would,  at  once,  rise  en  masse  upon  the  invaders  of 
their  soil,  whose  position,  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  is  further  endangered  by 
the  inundation  of  the  Indus,  as,  at  that  time,  it  cannot  be  bridged,  and  is,  there- 
fore, with  difficulty  passed  by  an  army. 

From  the  political  I  will  now  pass  to  the  physical  geography  of  these  countries. 
Our  object,  as  I  have  already  stated,  had  been  to  ascend  the  Indus  to  Attock,  and 
even  to  Peshawur,  but  the  information  which  we  had  lately  received  held  out  but 
little  encouragement  to  us  to  attempt  to  do  so  at  this  season  of  the  year:  never- 
theless, on  the  16th  of  July  we  embarked  with  a  southerly  wind,  and  passing 
Kala  Bagh  and  its  romantic  cliffs,  stemmed  the  river  merrily  to  Maree,  where, 
losing  the  wind,  we  found  the  stream  too  rapid  for  the  track-rope,  and  were  obliged 
to  return.  The  river  was  smooth,  and,  at  its  narrowest  part,  about  400  yards  in 
breadth.  The  water,  although  the  thermometer  proved  that  its  temperature  was 
72°,  produced  so  strong  a  sensation  of  cold,  that  the  boatmen  who  were  tracking 
complained  much  of  it;  and  the  rope  having  pulled  some  of  them  into  the  river. 
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one  man  was  picked  up  benumbed  and  exhausted.  Our  failure,  however,  did  not 
daunt  a  British  sailor  like  Lieutenant  Wood;  and,  although  it  now  seemed  advisa- 
ble that  the  mission  should  prosecute  its  journey  by  land,  he  resolved  to  stand  by 
his  own  element  as  long  as  there  was  any  prospect  of  success;  accordingly,  he  set 
out  with  a  well-manned  boat,  and  reached  Sharkee,  about  one-third  of  the  distance 
to  Attock,  when  some  of  his  crew  left  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return.  He 
found  the  river  running  in  a  channel  of  rock,  while  detached  cliffs  stood  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream  like  basaltic  pillars,  having  marks  upon  them  which  indicated 
a  rise  of  the  river  of  50  and  60  feet  above  its  bed.  It  is,  however,  for  three  or 
four  months  only  that  the  upward  navigation  of  the  Indus  is  here  interrupted;  and 
the  downward  passage  is  open  all  the  year:  for  Lieutenant  Wood,  having  pro- 
ceeded by  land  to  Attock,  descended  the  river  from  that  point.  In  the  beginning 
of  May,  the  Sikhs,  having  occasion  for  boats  to  complete  their  bridge  at  Attock, 
dragged  them  up  from  Kala  Bagh  in  twenty-two  days,  with  only  fifteen  or  twenty 
men  in  excess  of  their  crews:  since  then,  however,  the  strength  of  the  current  had 
increased,  and  the  Indus  was  now  rapid,  noisy,  and  dangerous.  From  Attock  we 
navigated  the  river  of  Cabool  to  Peshawur  and  Muchnee;  and  Lieutenant  Wood 
ultimately  descended  from  Jellalabad  to  the  sea,  as  he  has  stated  at  large  in  his 
very  interesting  and  able  work. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Kala  Bagh — its  rock-salt,  alum,  and  sulphur — require  no 
further  mention  from  me;  but  it  is  important  that  I  should  state  that  we  have  com- 
menced a  series  of  inquiries  for  coal,  and  that  our  search  was  crowned  with  com- 
plete success.  It  was  found  close  to  the  town  at  Shukurdura  and  Muckud,  and, 
ultimately,  in  no  less  than  twelve  localities,  stretching  in  the  direction  of  Cohat 
towards  Ghuzni,  along  the  salt-range  after  it  has  crossed  the  Indus,  and  lower 
down  at  Kaneegoorum.  Lieutenant  Wood  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
it  at  three  places  on  the  eastern  bank, — Joa,  Meealee,  and  Nummul,  between  Find 
Dadun  Kahn  and  Kala  Bagh,  and  at  distances  from  25  to  50  miles  of  the  river. 
On  both  banks  the  localities  in  which  the  coal  is  found  were  similar,  viz.,  in  deep, 
dry  water-courses,  and  the  channels  of  winter  torrents.  Anthracite  was  also  brought 
by  my  messengers  from  Jummo,  high  up  the  Chenab;  and  Dr.  Lord  procured  coal 
at  Kobal,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Oxus.  I  have  not  by  me  the  analysis  of  the  coal 
discovered  by  Lieutenant  Wood;  but  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  in  reporting  to  govern- 
ment on  that  found  on  the  western  bank,  stated  that  •'  four  of  the  specimens  were, 
in  fact,  of  the  very  finest  form  of  mineral  coal,  that  in  which  all  vegetable  appear- 
ance is  lost:"  of  one  of  the  specimens,  a  kind  of  jet,  he  remarked,  "that,  if  found 
in  sufficient  quantities,  it  would  not  only  answer  well  as  a  fuel,  but  be  superior  to 
all  other  coals  for  the  particular  object  in  getting  up  steam,  from  the  large  propor- 
tion of  inflammable  gas  it  disengaged  under  combustion."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  time  is  not  distant  when  these  discoveries  will  be  turned  to  good  account  by 
the  British  government;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find,  even  at  the  present  time, 
the  enterprising  Parsee  merchants  of  Bombay  navigating  the  Indus  by  steam  as 
high  as  Kala  Bagh,  from  which  point,  by  means  of  land  conveyance,  they  are 
enabled  to  supply  the  wants  of  Cabool. 

Our  stay  at  Kala  Bagh  now  drew  to  a  close,  and  as  the  road  to  Peshawur  by 
Cohat  had  been  already  traversed  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and,  moreover,  was  in- 
fested with  robbers,  we  determined  to  proceed  to  Attock,  up  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river;  and  accordingly  commenced  our  march  on  the  22d,  heartily  glad  to  get 
away  from  Kala  Bagh,  the  heat  of  vvhicli  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  an  oven. 
So  intense  is  it,  that  all  the  population  leave  their  houses  and  live  under  trees  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  in  which  they  are  perpetually  to  be  seen  spinning  and 
amusing  themselves.  A  quarter  of  the  population  suffer  from  goitre.  We  found, 
however,  that  as  far  as  related  to  temperature  we  had  not  bettered  our  condition 
by  leaving  the  Indus;  for  at  Musan,  our  first  halting-place,  the  thermometer  rose 
to  115°  in  a  single-poled  tent,  and  in  the  smaller  tents,  occupied  by  our  people,  it 
reached  to  135°.  We  lay  gasping  all  day,  stretched  out  beneath  tables  as  a  pro- 
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tection,  and  at  sunset  the  mercury  did  not  sink  below  100°!  A  week's  suffering 
was,  at  length,  terminated  by  a  violent  thunder-storm,  which  cooled  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Our  halting-grounds  were  at  the  hamlets  of  Neekee,  Jubbee,  and  Toote,  and 
thence  to  Pindee  Nurlik  Oulia,  according  to  the  name  given  on  the  maps,  but 
which  is  more  properly  called  Pindee-Gaib-ne.  We  had  made  but  little  northing 
in  a  distance  of  51  miles,  for  all  the  maps  of  this  district  are  erroneous,  and  we 
had  only,  as  yet,  reached  the  latitude  of  33°  10'.  Steep  ravines  and  execrable 
roads  brought  us,  at  length,  to  the  Swan  river,  which  we  crossed,  stirrup  deep, 
at  a  point  near  Toote:  it  was  rapid,  red,  and  swollen.  Nature  seems  to  have 
been  sportive  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  the  strata  run  in  all  directions — soft,  red 
sand  lies  under  hard  sandstones,  and  time  has  furrowed  the  hills  into  peaks  of 
singular  irregularity.  As  we  approached  Pindee  the  face  of  the  country  changed. 
We  had  now  an  undulating  upland  moor,  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  and,  as  I 
suppose,  forming  part  of  the  "Chool-i-Julalee,"  or  desert  of  Julal-e-deen,  thus 
called  from  the  hero  of  that  name  who  so  nobly  swam  the  Indus  when  pursued 
by  his  enemies.  Pindee  was  a  cheerful-looking  village,  and,  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival,  was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  Sikh  soldiers,  who  were  passing  through 
it  to  join  the  force  at  Kala  Bagh.  Their  commander,  Soojet  Sing,  waited  on  us 
and  was  very  civil:  we  had  previously  met  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  ravines  of 
the  Swan  river,  commanded  by  Captain  Foulkes,  an  Englishman  of  high  character 
in  the  Sikh  service.  These  military  movements  disconoerted  the  people,  and 
were  considered  as  proofs  of  some  ulterior  designs  beyond  the  Indus. 

While  in  this  neighbourhood  I  ascertained  the  position  of  Duncote,  the  village 
at  which,  according  to  Rennell,  Timour  crossed  the  Indus.  The  correct  name  is 
Dingote.  It  is  a  small  hamlet  on  the  west  bank,  marked  by  a  bluff  mountain,  six 
miles  above  Kala  Bagh.  The  route  from  Bunnoo  leads  down  upon  it,  and  not 
upon  Kala  Bagh,  which  circumstance  settles  the  question  as  to  the  place  of 
passage. 

After  remaining  an  entire  day  at  Gaib-ne,  in  consequence  of  the  rain,  we  prose- 
cuted our  journey;  and,  passing  Tattee,  Kote,  and  Futtih-jung,  at  each  of  which 
places  we  halted,  and  near  the  last  sighted  the  snowy  mountains,  we  found  our- 
selves once  again  on  beaten  ground  at  Husn-Abdal,  where  we  arrived  on  the  1st 
of  August,  the  distance  being  52  miles.  Until  we  reached  Futtih-jung  we  had 
the  same  sandstone  formation  as  before;  but  the  country  was  less  broken  and  the 
road  excellent.  As  we  approached  Husn-Abdal  the  vegetation  became  more 
abundant,  the  formation  being  limestone;  and  we  at  last  found  ourselves  among 
the  beautiful  but  decayed  and  neglected  gardens  of  this  celebrated  spot:  we 
pitched  our  camp  by  the  crystal  rivulet,  filled  our  glasses  with  Burgundy,  and 
drank  to  the  memory  of  Noor  Muhal  and  to  the  fame  of  her  immortal  poet, 
Thomas  Moore.  We  were  joined  here  by  Dr.  Falconer,  the  superintendent  of  the 
botanic  garden,  who  accompanied  us  to  Peshawur,  and  afterwards  proceeded  on  a 
scientific  tour  to  Cashmere.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Falconer,  and  his  able  coad- 
jutor Captain  Cautley,  in  the  lower  Himalaya,  and  their  success  in  unravelling 
the  mysteries  of  fossil  remains,  afford  good  proof  that  their  time  was  not  wasted 
in  the  "  happy  valley;"  and  the  public  may  hope,  ere  long,  to  profit  by  their 
labours. 

The  intelligence  which  reached  me  at  Husn-Abdal  induced  me  to  quicken  our 
advance  to  Attock,  for  which  place  we  set  out  on  the  4th,  and  arrived  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  under  a  salute  from  the  fortress. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Hurroo,  where  we  halted  the  first  day,  we  experienced  a 
smart  shock  of  an  earthquake,  about  three  P.M.,  or,  in  Greenwich  time,  at  six 
minutes  past  ten,  A.  M.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  loud  rumbling  noise,  and  the 
ground  vibrated  under  us.  The  shock  was  from  the  east  or  north-east,  and  was 
succeeded  by  heavy  rain  and  wind,  under  which  my  tent  fell  upon  me,  but  I 
scrambled  out  unhurt. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Cross  the  Attock — Kliyrabad  and  fort — Bridge  of  the  Indus — Inscriptions  at  Hund — Arriv.il  at 
Peshawur — Reception  by  General  Avitabile — Prince  Kurruck  Sing — Review  of  his  troops — A 
Pcshawuree's  story — Changes  by  the  Sikhs — Curious  incident — Arrival  nt  Jumrood — Enter 
the  Khyber  Pass — Ali  Musjid — Duka — Visit  from  the  chiefs — Customs  of  the  Kliyberces — 
Bassoul — Kuju — Its  pomegranates — Gundamuk — Anecdote  of  Nadir  Shah — Hyat — An  old 
friend — A  facetious  Mooflee — Meet  Mr.  Masson — Arrival  at  Cabool — Cordial  reception. 

WE  crossed  the  Attock  on  the  7th  August,  and  encamped  at  Kliyrabad,  on  the 
opposite  side:  in  making  the  transit  the  boat  rolled  and  pitched  with  violence,  and 
one  man  began  to  blow  into  a  skin  with  which  he  had  provided  himself,  and  to 
invoke  his  saints.  When  we  had  got  safely  over  one  of  the  watermen  exclaimed, 
"  The  Firingees  do  not  change  colour  in  danger!"  Of  danger,  however,  there  was 
more  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  Whilst  at  Khyrabad  we  experienced  much 
civility  from  Runjeet  Sing's  son,  who  was  stationed  at  Peshawur.  He  sent  to  us 
ice  and  fruit,  and  freely  permitted  us  to  examine  the  fortress,  which,  in  spite  of 
many  defects,  I  found  to  be  a  much  stronger  place  than  I  had  expected.  I  made  a 
trigonometrical  admeasurement  of  the  river  from  the  "  ab  doozd,"  or  sunken  sluice, 
which  supplies  the  garrison  with  water,  to  the  rock  of  Kumalia,  and  found  it  to 
be  exactly  800  feet  wide;  afterwards,  however,  I  saw  the  stream  bridged  below  the 
fort,  and,  upon  crossing  and  measuring  it,  I  found  that  it  was  only  537  feet  broad 
in  that  part.  The  bridge  was  formed  by  thirty  boats,  and  the  water  where  it  was 
placed  was  twelve  fathoms  deep;  but,  between  that  point  and  Kala  Bagh,  Lieu- 
tenant Wood  found  it  in  some  places  thirty  fathoms  deep.  I  sent  Lieutenant  Leech 
to  Torbaila  to  examine  the  fords  across  the  Indus  at  that  place,  of  which  we  had 
heard  much;  but  he  found  that,  although  there  are  fords  there,  they  are  not  practi- 
cable at  this  season:  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year  they  are  constancy  used. 
Lieutenant  Leech  ascended  higher  up  the  Indus  to  Drabund,  where  it  is  but  100 
yards  wide,  and  he  returned  from  thence  to  Attock  on  a  raft,  much  pleased  with 
the  treatment  he  received  from  the  Mahommedans.  By  way  of  an  experiment  I 
sent  our  heavy  baggage  up  the  river  of  Cabool  to  Peshawur,  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Nock,  a  European  surveyor.  He  found  the  river  rocky  near  Us  confluence 
with  the  Indus,  but  quite  navigable  throughout. 

The  interesting  nature  of  the  district  in  which  we  now  found  ourselves  led  us  to 
use  every  possible  exertion  to  obtain  information.  I  had  learned  from  my  friend 
General  Court  that  there  were  some  inscriptions  between  the  Indus  and  Cabool 
rivers,  and  the  messengers  whom  I  despatched  in  that  direction  soon  returned  with 
the  fac-simile  of  a  very  valuable  one  from  Hund;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the 
marbles  themselves  were  sent  to  me,  and  have  now  finally  been  transferred  to  the 
museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  The  inscription  proved  to  be  Sanscrit, 
and  did  not  long  elude  the  skill  of  James  Prinsep,  who  lithographed  the  fac-simile; 
and,  although  the  marbles  had  been  mutilated,  was  enabled  to  translate  the  most 
important  of  the  inscriptions.  He  assigned  it  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century, 
and,  as  it  refers  to  the  powerful  Turuschas  (or  Turks)  as  foes  overcome  by  the 
nameless  hero  whom  it  celebrates,  it  proves  the  fact  of  the  extension  of  the  Indian 
rule  to  this  point  of  the  Indus,  and  the  early  struggles  of  that  race  with  the  Tartar 
tribes  beyond  them.  I  subjoin  the  translation. 

TRANSLATION. 

1.  .       .  blessincrs;  whose  kingly  and  priestly  rule  even  among  his  enemies  spreads. 

2.  Above  his  glory  goes  .         .        .for  pleasure        ...  ... 
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3.  .         .  the  powerful  flesh-eating  Turushcas,  causing1  alarm  to     . 

4.  .         .     lavishing  bland  speech  on  spiritual  superiors  and  Brahmins  without 
number. 

5.  Such  a  prince  as  attracts  all  things  to  him;  persevering  in  the  protection  of  his 

people. 

.  what  in  the  world  is  difficult  (for  him)  to  accomplish1? 

6.  .         .  husband  of  Parbati  .         .  went  on  a  road.  ....... 

7.  .         .  elephant  .         .  whose  mothers  (1)  and  fathers'  virtue 

8.  .        .  endure  forages  .         .         .  glory  and  excellence. 

9.  Virtue 

10.  Of  Deva  the  great  riches,     .         .     rule     .         .     moon. 

11.  .         .        .     great     .         .         .     sun     .         .     living  among 

12.  .        .        .     the  cheerful  minded;      ...... 

13.  .         .        .     then  Seri  Tillaka  Brahmin  .       .     (shall  be  made  beautiful1?) 

On  the  llth  of  August  we  set  out  for  Acora.  On  our  route  the  Sikh  garrison 
of  Jangeera,  a  fort  that  stands  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  of  Cabool,  sent  a 
party  to  welcome  us,  and  fired  a  salute.  The  next  day  we  drove  into  Peshawur 
in  General  Avitabile's  carriage,  who  very  kindly  came  out  some  miles  to  meet  us, 
accompanied  by  a  large  suite.  It  afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  renew  my  former 
acquaintance  with  the  chevalier,  and  letters  which  I  received  from  his  compatriots 
at  Lahore,  Messieurs  Allard  and  Court,  carried  me  very  agreeably  back  to  former 
times.  Peshawur  was  indeed  changed  since  my  former  visit:  a  French  officer 
now  governed  it,  and  certainly  in  a  splendid  style,  whilst  the  former  chiefs,  Sooltan 
Mohammed  and  his  brothers,  came  to  see  me  in  their  fallen  state.  I  found  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  steer  through  the  maze  of  conflicting  parties;  but  I  endea- 
voured as  much  as  possible  to  confine  my  communications  to  personal  matters,  and 
my  remembrance  of  past  kindnesses  was  so  strong,  that,  if  I  could  not  meet  the 
wishes  of  my  old  friends,  I  at  least  took  care  to  point  out  the  causes  of  my  inability. 

Our  first  visit  after  alighting  at  the  Baghi  Wazeer,  which  was  assigned  as  our 
residence,  was  to  the  Prince  Kurruck  Sing.  His  imbecility  is  such  that  he  can 
scarcely  return  an  answer  to  the  most  simple  question;  he  was,  however,  ex- 
tremely obliging;  invited  us  to  visit  the  new  fort  of  Sumungur,  which  is  now 
building  on  the  ruins  of  the  Bala  Hissar,  and  promises  to  be,  when  finished,  a 
place  of  considerable  strength.  He  also  paraded  his  forces  for  our  inspection,  both 
infantry  and  cavalry:  the  first  consisted  of  twelve  battalions  and  twenty  guns,  and 
went  through  its  brigade-exercise  well.  The  sight,  however,  of  12,000  cavalry 
was  much  more  imposing  as  they  passed  in  review  order  before  us  in  the  fine  plain 
of  Peshawur.  The  only  drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  scenes  was  the 
weakness  of  the  poor  prince,  which  was  really  distressing:  he  could  neither  put  a 
question,  nor  answer  one,  without  being  prompted.  A  Peshawuree  told  us  an 
amusing  anecdote  of  a  half-witted  king  of  Balkh,  who  was  ruled  by  his  minister. 
On  one  occasion,  when  a  foreign  ambassador  was  to  be  presented,  the  vizier,  fear- 
ful that  his  master  would  commit  himself,  prevailed  on  him  to  allow  a  string  to  be 
tied  to  his  foot,  and  passed  under  the  carpet  in  such  a  manner  that  the  minister 
might  hold  the  other  end;  and  it  was  arranged  between  them  that,  whenever  the 
vizier  pulled,  the  king  was  either  to  speak  or  to  desist  from  any  inappropriate 
speech.  The  audience  took  place:  the  ambassador  spoke;  and  the  king  replied; 
but,  alas,  the  reply  was  only  "Rush  mu  koonud!!"  (lie  pulls).  Again  the  ambas- 
sador spoke,  and  even  more  deferentially  than  before;  but  again  the  poor  king 
shouted  out  "  Rush  rnu  koonud!  kush  mu  koonud!"  to  the  unspeakable  grief  and 
dismay  of  his  prime  minister.  "Now,"  added  the  Peshawuree,  "our  prince 
wants  a  guide-string  as  much  as  the  king  of  Balkh." 

I  found  that  the  Sikhs  had  changed  everything:  many  of  the  fine  gardens  round 
the  town  had  been  converted  into  cantonments;  trees  had  been  cut  down;  and  the 
whole  neighbourhood  was  one  vast  camp,  there  being  between  30,000  and  40,000 
men  stationed  on  the  plain.  Mahommedan  usages  had  disappeared — the  sounds 
of  dancing  and  music  were  heard  at  all  hours  and  all  places — and  the  fair  Grisis 
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of  the  Punjab  enchanted  the  soldiers  with  varied  strains  of  Hindee,  Cashmeree, 
Persian,  and  Afghanee.  If,  however,  some  things  be  changed  for  the  worse, 
others  are  improved.  The  active  mind  of  Monsieur  Avitabile  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  town  and  tranquillize  the  neighbourhood:  he  was  building  fine  bazaars 
and  widening  streets;  nay,  that  most  conclusive  proof  of  civilization,  the  erection 
of  a  gallows,  proved  how  much  he  had  done  towards  bringing  this  wild  Neighbour- 
hood under  subjection.  The  general  did  not  pretend  to  be  guided  by  European 
ideas;  and  although  at  first  his  measures  appeared  to  us  somewhat  oppressive,  his 
proceedings  were,  I  am  sure,  in  the  end,  more  merciful  than  if  he  had  affected 
greater  lenity.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
princely  hospitality  and  unvarying  kindness  of  this  gentleman  to  every  one  of  our 
nation,  and  I  hope  he  may  soon  return  to  Europe  and  enjoy  his  colossal  fortune  in 
his  native  city. 

At  Peshawur  I  was  told  of  a  signal  service  performed  by  an  old  favourite  of  mine, 
a  fine  iron-gray  Toorkumun  horse,  which  had  been  presented  to  me  by  Runjeet 
Sing.  He  was  by  far  too  splended  an  animal  to  suit  the  appearance  of  poverty 
which  I  then  deemed  it  prudent  to  assume,  and,  being  constrained  to  part  with  him, 
I  gave  him  to  two  Moollahs  at  this  place,  whose  services  I  was  glad  thus  to  reward. 
They  sent  him  down  to  their  father,  who  was  with  Shah  Shooja,  at  Loodiana,  and 
in  the  defeat  which  that  monarch  sustained  at  Candahar,  in  1833,  he  rode  this  veiy 
horse,  and  actually  owed  his  life  to  the  speed  with  which  the  gallant  animal  carried 
him  away  from  the  field.  I  had  not  anticipated  that  he  was  destined  for  such  royal 
services,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that  I  had,  indirectly,  been  enabled  to  render  a 
good  office  to  the  king  in  his  misfortunes. 

During  our  residence  in  Peshawur  Dr.  Lord,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Falconer,  pro- 
ceeded to  Cohat  to  examine  its  mineral  formation;  but  the  people  there  had  metal  in 
their  human  clay  as  well  as  in  their  earth,  and  the  tone  which  they  assumed,  and  also 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  constrained  the  two  geologists  to  return.  Lieu- 
tenant Wood,  however,  passed  up  by  Cohat;  and  as  he  had  also  descended  the 
Indus,  he  had  altogether  examined  three  lines  of  route.  The  whole  of  our  party 
now  concentrated  themselves  at  Peshawur,  and  prepared  for  an  advance-on  Cabool; 
and  as  the  thermometer  was  as  98°,  we  anticipated  an  agreeable  change.  The 
heat  of  Peshawur  was  less  than  was  expected;  still  it  was  oppressive,  and  a  con- 
stant haze  hid  the  surrounding  mountains.  The  fruits  at  this  season  were  excellent 
and  extremely  grateful  to  the  palate. 

On  the  30th  we  took  our  departure  from  Peshawur,  and  were  driven  by  Mon- 
sieur Avitabile  in  his  carriage  to  Jumrood,  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kliyber  Pass,  the  scene  of  the  late  battle  between  the  Sikhs  and  Afghans,  and 
where -the  former  were  now  actively  engaged  in  building  the  new  fort  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded,  and  which  has  been  named  "  Futtehghur,"  or  the  fort  of 
victory,  although  in  reality  it  was  the  scene  of  defeat.  The  village  of  Jumrood  is 
in  ruins,  but  is  marked  by  a  brick  fountain:  its  little  fort  is  also  contemptible,  and 
hence  the  necessity  for  erecting  the  new  place  of  defence:  they  have  chosen  for  its 
site  an  old  mound,  with  which  they,  as  usual,  couple  traditions  of  Man  Sing;  and 
it  is  certain  that,  whilst  digging  the  foundations,  coins  similar  to  those  obtained  at 
the  tope  of  Manikyala  were  found.  The  work  was  proceeding  with  great  activity, 
and,  as  each  Sikh  commander  had  a  portion  assigned  to  him,  it  would  soon  be 
finished.  The  position  is  ill  chosen,  inasmuch  as  its  supply  of  water  is  uncertain. 

"We  found  our  situation  at  Jumrood  by  no  means  agreeable.  The  deputation 
sent  to  escort  us  through  the  Khyber  Pass  had  not  arrived;  and  although  some 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  battle,  the  effluvia  from  the  dead  bodies,  both  of  men 
and  horses,  were  quite  revolting.  Some  camel-keepers  who  had  left  the  place  the 
day  after  our  arrival,  escorted  by  a  few  soldiers,  were  attacked  by  the  Afreedee 
mountaineers,  who  came  down  upon  them,  drove  off  the  camels,  and  beheaded 
two  of  the  people,  whose  mangled  trunks  were  brought  into  camp;  and  we  were 
informed  that  this  murderous  outrage  was  one  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The 
garrison,  in  this  instance,  pursued  the  marauders  and  brought  back  the  cattle. 
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At  length,  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and  very  contrary  to  the  advice  of  our 
worthy  host,  Monsieur  Avitabile,  we  resolved  to  wait  no  longer  for  our  escort,  but 
at  once  to  enter  Khyber.  Some  half-dozen  letters  had  already  been  exchanged 
between  the  chiefs  of  the  pass  and  myself;  and  the  individual  commanding  the 
small  detachment  of  the  Cabool  troops,  a  renegade  of  the  name  of  Leslie,  alias  Rat- 
tray,  who  now  figured  as  a  Moslem,  under  the  name  of  Fida  Mahommed  Khan, 
assured  me  they  were  to  be  relied  upon.  We  set  out  on  the  morning  of  the  2d 
of  September.  Monsieur  Avitabile  saw  us  a  few  hundred  yards  from  his  camp, 
where  we  parted  from  him,  with  many  thanks  for  all  the  kind  attentions  which  he 
had  shown  us.  The  Khuleels,  a  tribe  of  Afghans,  escorted  us  for  about  two  miles 
to  Kudun,  and  then  handed  us  over  to  the  genuine  Khyberees,  who  occupied  the 
gorge  of  the  valley.  The  first  salutation  which  we  received  from  them  was  a 
message  directing  us  to  get  rid  of  our  escort:  we  accordingly  sent  the  Khuleels 
back,  and  at  once  abandoned  ourselves  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Ullah  Dad  Khan, 
the  chief  of  the  Kokee  Khyl,  who,  with  his  numerous  followers,  led  us  to  Ali  Mus- 
jid,  a  weak  fort  in  the  centre  of  the  pass.  Our  march  was  not  without  a  degree 
of  anxious  excitement:  we  were  moving  among  a  savage  tribe,  who  set  the  Sikhs 
at  defiance,  and  who  paid  but  an  unwilling  allegiance  to  Cabool;  we  had  no  guard 
of  our  own,  except  about  a  dozen  Arabs,  and  we  had  considerable  property  with 
us.  We  were  also  stopped  at  every  by-road  and  defile  as  we  came  among  the  dif- 
ferent subdivisions  of  the  tribe.  At  Jubugee  they,  in  conclave,  requested  us  to 
halt  for  the  night,  and  pointed  out  the  rock  near  which  Nadir  Shah  had  slept  on 
his  advance  to  India;  but  not  even  the  historical  association  attached  to  the  sleep- 
ing-place of  th'at  "  Persian  robber,"  as  Gibbon  calls  him,  could  convince  me  of  the 
propriety  of  halting  there;  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  parleying,  we  were  allowed  to 
advance,  and  reached  Ali  Musjid  about  eleven  o'clock,  all  our  baggage  preceding 
us — a  very  necessary  precaution  in  journeying  among  Khyberees.  By  the  road 
they  showed  to  us  many  small  mounds,  built  to  mark  the  spots  where  they  had 
planted  the  heads  of  the  Sikhs  whom  they  had  decapitated  after  the  late  victory: 
on  some  of  these  mounds  locks  of  hair  were  yet  to  be  seen. 

We  had  scarcely  pitched  our  camp  in  the  confined  ground  below  Ali  Musjid 
and  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  river,  when  the  rolling  thunder  gave  notice  of  rain;  and 
it  soon  came  down  in  such  torrents  as  must  have  washed  us  back  to  Jura  rood,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  great  activity  of  our  own  people  and  the  assistance  afforded  us 
by  the  Khyberees.  Tents,  boxes,  and  everything  were  dragged  by  main  force  up 
the  steep  sides  of  the  defile,  on  which  we  were  constrained  to  remain,  drenched  to 
the  skin  and  totally  without  shelter,  and  by  no  means  in  that  placid  state  of  mind 
which  would  enable  us  to  have  enjoyed  the  sublimity  of  the  scene — for  sublime  it 
certainly  was — the  water  rolling  in  a  torrent  down  the  bed  of  the  pass,  driving 
bushes  and  everything  before  it,  whilst  waterfalls  in  all  directions  and  of  all  hues 
came  rushing  down  around  us,  some  of  them  in  an  unbroken  leap  of  more  than 
300  feet — all  of  these  bursting  out,  one  after  another,  from  unseen  crevices  in  the 
towering  rocks  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  In  all  this  confusion,  and  indeed 
throughout  our  previous  march,  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  studying  the  Khy- 
ber Pass,  which  must  always  be  formidable,  and  more  especially  so  in  rainy  and 
boisterous  weather.  We  had  found  the  road  as  good  as  it  had  been  represented; 
and  the  people,  lawless  as  their  habits  undoubtedly  are,  had  been  more  friendly 
than  we  could  have  hoped  for.  Next  morning  we  were  joined  by  Agha  Jan,  the 
Governor  of  Julalabad;  the  Momund  chief,  Sadut  Khan;  and  a  Shahghassee,  or 
officer  of  the  court,  who  came  with  about  5000  men;  and  the  hills  rang  with 
shouts  and  noise  of  men  and  arms,  during  all  which  din  and  tumult  we  remained 
looking  on  as  patiently  as  we  could,  but  heartily  wishing  ourselves  fairly  out  of 
the  defile.  This  we  effected  on  the  following  morning  by  a  march  of  twenty 
miles  to  Duka,  and  at  length  cleared  the  far-famed  pass  of  Khyber  without  an  ac- 
cident. The  last  half  of  the  pass  is  the  most  formidable;  but  even  there  it  is  per- 
vious to  heavy  artillery.  The  formation  is  black  slate  and  limestone  rock,  with 
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deep  beds  of  conglomerate,  in  which  are  rounded  pebbles.  At  Ali  Musjid  the 
water  jets  beautifully  out  of  the  rock  and  flows  towards  Jumrood,  but  for  some 
distance  between  these  two  places  it  has  a  subterraneous  course.  There  is  some- 
thing in  this  water  which  renders  Khyber  extremely  unhealthy  in  the  hot  weather; 
and  we  were  told,  that  after  standing  for  a  night  it  is  covered  with  an  oily  sub- 
stance. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  road,  at  Lundee  Khanu,  a  village  composed  of  thirty  or 
forty  small  forts,  and  built  where  the  pass  opens,  we  saw  a  "Tope"  in  good 
preservation,  and  in  a  commanding  position.  Farther  on,  and  before  reaching1  a 
place  named  "Huft  chah,"  or  the  seven  wells,  we  passed  to  our  left  a  hill  crowned 
by  a  long  fort,  and  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  "Kaffir  Killa,"  or  infidel's  fort,  to 
which  tradition  assigns  a  very  ancient  date.  There  is  a  ruin  of  a  similar  kind 
north  of  the  Cabool  river,  and  my  inquiries  led  me  to  the  conviction  that  there  are 
many  such  remains  in  Afghanistan:  they  are  doubtless  the  relics  of  former  kings, 
whether  the  word  "  infidel"  has  reference  to  a  Bactrian,  a  Greek,  or  a  Hindoo. 

At  Duka  the  whole  of  the  chiefs  of  Khyber  visited  us:  there  are  four  principal 
and  several  petty  ones.  They  asserted  that  in  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Cabool 
they  received  a  lac  and  32,000  rupees  pay  for  guarding  the  pass,  besides  the 
transit-duties;  and  they  offered,  on  a  renewal  of  this,  again  to  open  the  road  to 
commerce.  I  found,  however,  that  it  was  at  this  time  actually  open,  and  that 
Dost  Mahommed  had  satisfied  all  their  demands  by  the  payment  of  some  15,000 
or  20,000  rupees  a  year;  but  their  religious  animosity  towards  the  Sikhs  was  the 
best  safeguard  against  an  advance  of  that  nation  on  Cabool  in  this  direction. 
There  are,  besides,  more  obstacles  to  commerce  in  the  Punjab  than  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Khyber.  The  easy  terms  on  which  we  were  enabled  to  satisfy  the  Khy- 
berees  for  the  friendly  and  really  important  services  which  they  had  rendered  us 
did  credit  to  their  moderation.  A  few  coarse  gun-locks,  some  still  coarser  loongees 
and  pelisses  (choghas),  with  375  rupees  in  cash,  making  the  total  value  of  the  pay- 
ment about  500  rupees,  satisfied  all  parties.  An  Ornkzye  Ruhmutoollah  came 
with  us  all  the  way  from  Peshawur:  he  was  an  eccentric  being,  with  a  tongue  much 
too  large  for  his  mouth.  We  gave  into  his  charge  a  palanqueen,  in  which  Dr 
Lord,  in  consequence  of  indisposition,  had  been  obliged  to  travel  through  the 
pass:  no  sooner  was  it  intrusted  to  him  than  he  very  coolly  seated  himself  in  it, 
and  ordered  the  astonished  bearers  to  proceed.  It  was  curious  enough  that  we 
had  been  driven  in  a  coach  to  Jumrood,  and  that  one  of  our  party  had  travelled  in 
a  palanqueen  through  Khyber.  Too  favourable  ideas  of  Khyber  society  must  not, 
however,  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  stated:  they  live  in  miserable  caves;  and 
one  tribe  of  them,  the  Momuzye  Afreedees,  I  was  positively  assured,  sometimes 
change  their  wives,  paying  the  difference  in  value!  When  a  man  dies  and  leaves 
a  widow  without  children,  his  brothers  feel  no  hesitation  in  selling  her.  Altogether, 
the  women  are  badly  off,  and  do  much  of  the  laborious  out-of-door  work:  their  con- 
dition, however,  is  not  such  in  all  the  tribes. 

We  passed  through  Bassoul  and  Butteecote  to  Mazeina,  a  village  near  the  base 
of  Sufued  Koh,  where  we  halted  by  a  fine  stream  of  running  water  and  in  a  bracing 
climate,  which  we  greatly  enjoyed  after  having  been  so  long  roasted  on  the  Indus. 
The  mountains  near  us  were  thickly  clad  with  pines  and  julgoozas,  and  the  snow 
was  on  their  summits;  but  it  was  that  of  last  year,  as  none  had  yet  fallen.  We 
next  passed  up  the  line  valleys  of  Nungeenar,  and  the  districts  of  Chtipteeal,  to 
Beea  and  Kuju,  and  encamped  in  the  latter  on  the  llth.  This  is  the  place  so 
famed  for  its  pomegranates  without  seed,  although  the  best  fruit  is  brought  from  vil- 
lages half-way  up  the  mountains.  Kuju  has  a  hot  summer,  the  elevation  not  being 
great.  We  have  received  abundant  presents  of  fruit  from  Cabool,  chiefly  peaches 
and  pears;  but  we  were  admonished  not  to  eat  too  freely  of  them  until  the  autum- 
nal equinox,  when  all  food  is  considered  to  have  become  wholesome.  We  now 
found  ourselves  in  a  country  altogether  different  from  that  which  we  had  left;  beg- 
gars and  heat  had  ceased  to  annoy  us,  and,  although  the  people  crowded  to  see  us, 
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they  were  well-behaved  and  well  clad;  many  of  them  had  books  under  their  arms, 
and,  more  strange  to  say,  on  their  heads,  for  such  appears  to  be  the  fashionable 
way  of  carrying  octavos  in  these  parts.  These  bookish  men  were  of  course 
Moollahs  and  students.  The  Hindoos  of  Kuju  were  numerous:  they  were  Sikhs, 
and  had  a  temple;  but,  nevertheless,  professed  poverty,  to  save  themselves  from  the 
exactions  which  were  imposed  on  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  war 
with  the  Punjab — a  war  which,  they  truly  said,  required  a  greater  treasury  than 
Cabool  could  furnish. 

In  Kuju  we  found  a  park  of  artillery,  which  had  been  detached  from  Julalabad, 
that  the  men  might  not  suffer  from  the  excessive  heat.  The  pomegranate-growers 
were  not  within  twenty  days  of  their  harvest,  and  the  traders  who  transport  the 
fruit  to  India  were  assembling  in  numbers.  The  tree  differs  altogether  in  appear- 
ance from  the  common  pomegranate;  and  only  grows  at  Kulghoo,  Tootoo,  His- 
saruk,  and  one  or  two  other  villages,  which  are  beautifully  situated  above  Kuju: 
the  fruit  comes  to  greater  perfection  if  sheltered  from  the  sun.  1500  or  2000 
camels  laden  with  it  leave  the  place  yearly:  it  was  selling  for  three  rupees  a  hun- 
dred. The  rind  is  also  an  article  of  considerable  export,  as  it  is  used  at  Cabool  in 
the  preparation  of  leather,  which,  by  means  of  it,  they  dress  in  a  superior  manner. 
The  great  carriers  are  the  Lohanees  and  Sheenwarees:  the  former  go  to  India,  but 
it  would  appear  that  the  latter  only  pass  between  Cabool  and  Peshawur.  Very 
fine  camels  are  to  be  had  from  the  one  region,  and  mules  still  finer  from  the 
other. 

From  Kuju  we  passed  through  the  garden  of  Neemla  to  Gundamuk.  This 
royal  garden  was  in  good  order,  and  we  halted  to  admire  it:  cypress-trees  alternate 
with  the  chinar  or  plane;  all  of  them  reaching  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  and,  as 
the  Persian  verse  has  it,  "  holding  each  other  by  the  hand  ;md  rivalling  each  other 
in  beauty."  The  walks  which  they  shade  are  lovely.  We  were  here  visited  by 
the  son  of  Shah  Shooja's  vizier,  Akram  Khan:  he  came  with  his  two  sons  to  ex- 
press his  devotion  to  the  British,  and  his  hopes  that  he  would  be  remembered  for 
his  father's  sake,  who  fell  at  the  king's  stirrup.  He  put  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
sons  into  mine  and  said,  "  He  is  your  slave:  I  have  brought  him  by  his  mother's 
desire,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  great  Futteh  Khan."  Both  the  grand- 
fathers of  this  little  fellow  had,  therefore,  been  viziers  of  the  empire.  Agha  Jan, 
our  conductor,  speaking  of  Akram  Khan,  said  "  He  had  exalted  ideas  of  kingly 
dignity,  never  relaxed  into  a  smile,  nor  sat  carelessly  on  the  ground."  I  said  that 
a  great  man  should  sometimes  relax.  He  replied  by  relating  an  anecdote  of  Na- 
dir Shah,  to  whom  one  of  his  courtiers  once  made  a  similar  remark,  adding  "  That 
he  might  safely  so  indulge  himself,  as  there  was  no  one  present  to  observe  him." 
"  What,"  answered  his  master,  "is  not  Nadir  Shah  himself  present?"  This  said 
Agha  Jan  here  took  leave  of  us,  being  relieved  by  Nazir  Ali  Mahommed.  Agha 
Jan  was  a  sedate,  good  sort  of  man;  tolerably  well  informed,  and  very  fond  of 
wine,  which,  however,  he  took  care  to  drink  in  secret.  The  best  wine  he  told 
me  was  to  be  procured  from  the  Kaffir  country,  and  in  praise  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape  he  quoted  the  Toorkee  proverb:  "  Drink  of  it  in  moderation,  that  you  may 
fight  the  lion:  not  in  excess,  that  ttie  crow  may  peck  out  your  eyes." 

On  our  way  to  Jugduluk  we  passed  the  bridge  of  the  Soorkhrood,  the  date  of 
which  is  quaintly  given  in  an  inscription  which  is  let  into  the  rock,  and  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation: — 

"  In  the  reign  of  the  impartial  Shah  Jehan,  the  founder  of  this  bridge  was  Ali 
Murdan  Khan:  I  asked  Wisdom  the  date  of  its  erection;  it  answered,  '  the  builder 
of  the  bridge  is  Ali  Murdan  Khan:'  "  which  words  give  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
1045;  A.  D.  1635. 

On  this  bridge  I  was  welcomed  by  my  old  friend  Hyat,  the  Cafila-bashee,  who, 
after  convoying  me  safely  over  Hindoo  Koosh,  now  saw  me  returning  from  the 
opposite  direction  again  to  represent  my  Cation.  He  brought  with  him  a  dozen 
mule-loads  of  fruit  from  the  Nawab,  and  our  meeting  was  a  very  cordial  one.  The 
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worthy  fellow  seemed  to  me  to  look  younger  than  when  we  parted:  I  clothed  him 
in  a  Cashmere  shawl,  and  he  could  scarcely  speak  for  astonishment  and  delight. 
We  ran  over  together  our  adventures  in  Hindoo  Koosh;  and  I  did  not  fail  to  take 
care  of  him  who  had  so  long  taken  good  care  of  me,  and  gave  him  a  comfortable 
tent  and  a  good  pilao.  • 

Here  the  chief,  or,  as  he  is  called,  Padshah  of  Kooner  sent  a  messenger  to  tell 
me  "  his  country  was  ours,  and  he  hoped  we  would  command  his  services:  it  ex- 
tended," he  said,  "from  Nijrow  to  Bajour,  and  from  Shew  to  Pushoot;  and  bor- 
dered on  the  Kaffirs,  over  whom  he  had  influence."  The  bearer  of  this  communi- 
cation was  a  Mooftee  of  a  facetious  turn  of  mind,  who  had  been  in  the  Punjab,  and 
amused  us  with  his  accounts  of  an  interview  with  Runjeet  Sing,  who  interrogated 
him  closely  regarding  the  habits  of  the  people  to  the  west,  and  the  state  of  their 
affairs.  At  last  one  of  the  courtiers,  who  understood  Persian,  asked  if  it  were  true, 
according  to  the  couplet,  that  every  woman  at  Cabool  had  a  sweetheart.  The 
Mooftee  replied  that  he  had  seen  nothing  but  courtesans  since  he  had  left  his 
country,  and  gave  in  return  a  wittier  verse  than  the  one  alluded  to.*  The  Maha- 
raja at  length  gave  him  a  dress  of  honour,  and  the  Afghan  was  no  sooner  clad  in  it 
than  some  thirty  cormorants  demanded  each  his  perquisite.  This  was  too  much — 
lie  returned  into  the  presence  of  the  Raja,  placed  his  dress  at  his  feet,  and  upon  it 
the  200  rupees  which  he  had  received  with  it;  and  began  as  follows:  "  A  person 
gave  some  cloth  to  a  tailor  to  make  into  clothes,  who,  when  it  was  brought  home, 
demanded  more  for  it  than  the  value  of  the  cloth.  '  Take  the  garment,'  said  the 
man,  'and  wait  till  I  return  with  some  borrowed  money  to  discharge  the  demand.' 
So  is  it  with  me,  Raja!  Pray  receive  back  the  dress  and  money,  till  I  can  sell 
one  of  my  horses  and  pay  the  balance  of  the  fees  which  your  courtiers  demand." 
The  merriment  occasioned  by  this  illustration  saved  the  Mooftee  from  the  usual 
exactions,  and  he  left  the  court  with  his  dress  of  honour,  and  his  200  rupees  to 
boot. 

Near  Jugduluk  we  saw  holly-trees  (beloot)  to  our  left;  and  crossing  a  lofty  pass 
of  about  8500  feet,  clad  with  pine-trees,  descended  direct  upon  Tezeen  by  a  short 
route.  From  the  summit  of  this,  Lughman  and  Togour  lay  in  sight  beneath  us: 
the  distant  hills  over  Cabool  were  pointed  out  to  us;  and  behind  us  were  the  forests 
ofKurkuju.  As  we  descended  we  observed  the  bitter  almond  and  the  mulberry, 
and  a  pleasing  fragrance  exhaled  from  the  aromatic  grass:  there  were  also  the  wild 
lavender,  the  wild  rose,  and  the  thistle.  Half-way  up  [this  mountainpass  our  road 
led  through  the  bed  of  a  water-course,  which  was  strewed  with  rounded  pebbles; 
and,  as  we  got  higher  up,  the  rock  cropped  out  in  vertical  dykes.  From  Tezeen 
we  passed  the  "  huft  kootul,"  or  seven  passes,  to  Khoord  Cabool  and  Bootkhak, 
where  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Masson,  the  well-known  illustrator  of  Bactrian  re- 
liques.  It  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  all  of  us  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  this  gentleman,  and  we  were  highly  gratified  by  our  intercourse  with  him.  On 
the  20th  of  September  we  entered  Cabool,  and  were  received  with  great  pomp  and 
splendour  by  a  fine  body  of  Afghan  cavalry,  led  by  the  Ameer's  son,  Akbar  Khan. 
He  did  me  the  honour  to  place  me  on  the  same  elephant  upon  which  he  himself 
rode,  and  conducted  us  to  his  father's  court,  whose  reception  of  us  was  most  cor- 
dial. A  spacious  garden,  close  by  the  palace  and  inside  the  Bala-Ilissar  of  Cabool, 
was  allotted  to  the  mission  as  their  place  of  residence. 

*  Adam  wu  Huwa  humih  ek-abee  und 
\Vahee!  bur  an  quoutn  ki  Punj-abee  und! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Interview  with  Dost  Mahommed  Khan — Gracions  reception  by  the  Ameer — N;iwab  Jubar  Khan 
— State  of  affjirs  at  Cabool — Siege  of  Herat — A  Russian  agent — Fears  and  hopes  of  the 
Ameer — Alchymy  —  Famous  swords  —  Visit  Koh-damun  and  Kohistan  —  Istalif — Its  fine 
scenery — Wild  inhabitants — Blood  feuds  and  customs — Chareekar — Pass  of  Hindoo  Koosh — 
Mines  of  Fureenjal — Ghorbund  and  Purwan  rivers — Value  of  irrigation — Expenses  of  form- 
ing— Reg  Ruwan — Frequency  of  earthquakes — Objects  of  oar  tour — Begram — Topes — Water- 
fowl and  animals — Return  to  Cabool. 

ON  the  21st  of  September  we  were  admitted  to  a  formal  audience  by  Ameer 
Dost  Maliommed  Khan,  and  I  then  delivered  to  him  my  credentials  from  the 
Governor-General  of  India.  His  reception  of  them  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
I  informed  him  that  I  had  brought  with  me,  as  presents  to  his  highness,  some  of 
the  rarities  of  Europe:  he  promptly  replied  that  we  ourselves  were  the  rarities, 
the  sight  of  which  best  pleased  him.*  Seeing  our  draftsman,  Mr.  Gonsalvez,  he 
asked  of  what  country  he  was,  and,  upon  being  told  that  he  was  a  Portuguese, 
made  many  inquiries  as  to  the  present  power  and  prospects  of  that  nation.  When 
he  heard  that  the  Portuguese  had  intermarried  with  Indians,  he  observed  that  their 
spell  as  Europeans  was  broken,  and  their  fall  certain.  From  the  Ameer's  audi- 
ence-chamber we  proceeded  to  the  Nawab  Jubar  Khan,  who  received  us  in  his 
bath,  and  invited  us  to  breakfast.  As  we  passed  through  the  city  some  of  the 
people  cried  out,  "Take  care  of  Cabool!"  "Do  not  destroy  Cabool!"  and 
wherever  we  went  in  this  fine  bustling  place,  we  were  saluted  with  a  cordial 
welcome.  Our  visits  were  soon  returned,  both  by  the  Ameer  and  his  brother 
the  Nawab.  Power  frequently  spoils  men,  but  with  Dost  Mahommed  neither 
the  increase  of  it,  nor  his  new  title  of  Ameer,  seems  to  have  done  him  any  harm. 
He  seemed  even  more  alert  and  full  of  intelligence  than  when  I  last  saw  him.  In 
reply  to  my  inquiries  regarding  the  descent  of  the  Afghans  from  the  Jews,  he 
said,  "  Why,  we  marry  a  brother's  wife,  and  give  a  daughter  no  inheritance; — 
are  we  not,  therefore,  of  the  children  of  Israel?"t  Speaking  afterwards  on  our 
English  law  of  inheritance,  and  of  a  daughter  sharing  with  a  son,  the  Ameer 
observed  that  it  must  have  originated  from  the  respect  paid  by  Christians  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  I  did  not  deem  it  court  etiquette  to  inform  him  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  go  so  far  to  find  a  reason  for  an  act  of  common  justice. 

It  is  difficult  to  proceed  without  saying  a  few  words  on  the  state  of  parties  at 
Cabool:  were  I  to  omit  doing  so,  I  must  fail  to  make  my  narrative  intelligible. 
After  the  action  at  Jumrood  with  the  Sikhs,  both  parties  withdrew  from  the  con- 
test, and  the  presence  of  the  British  had  therefore  the  good  effect  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  horrors  of  war.  Scarcely  however  had  tranquillity  dawned  on  the 
east,  when  the  Persians  invaded  Afghanistan  on  the  west,  and  besieged  Herat, 
from  which,  as  is  well  known,  they  only  withdrew  under  an  actual  demonstration 
of  our  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  in  consequence  of  the  threatening  admo- 
nitions of  the  British  government.  These  circumstances  had  a  prejudicial  effect 
at  Cabool,  which  was  further  heightened  by  the  presence  of  an  agent  from  Russia, 
who  reached  the  place  some  time  after  my  arrival.  To  the  east,  the  fears  of  Dost 

*  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Lieut.  Jas.  Rattray,  of  the  2d  Bengal  N.  I.,  for  the  por- 
trait of  Dost  Mahommed,  which  is  a  striking  likeness. 

j-  I  since  find  that  the  book  from  which  the  Jewish  lineage  of  the  Afghans  is  derived 
is  the  "  Mujmoo  i  ansab;"  and  it  is  said  that  the  Urz  Bege  of  Hajee°Feroz  at  Herat 
possess  elaborate  genealogical  trees  on  the  same  subject. 
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Mahommed  Khan  were  allayed — to  the  west  they  were  increased;  and  in  this 
state  of  things  his  hopes  were  so  worked  upon,  that  the  ultimate  result  was  his 
estrangement  from  the  British  government.  For  the  information  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  exact  condition  and  relations  of  Cabool,  as  it  stood  while 
these  events  were  passing,  I  have,  in  an  appendix,  given  a  sketch  (see  Appendix 
No.  HI.)  extracted  from  the  printed  records  of  government. 

One  of  the  first  applications  which  we  received  was  from  the  Nawah,  who 
requested  us  to  supply  him  with  some  platina  wire,  to  aid  his  studies  in  alchymy. 
I  took  the  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  science,  which  has  always  been 
in  such  high  favour  among  the  Afghans,  and  was  forthwith  made  acquainted  with 
several  ways  of  making  gold,  by  which  the  adepts  trick  their  credulous  em- 
ployers. One  of  these  is  by  secretly  introducing  some  gold  inside  the  charcoal, 
and,  after  the  quicksilver  has  been  evaporated,  the  more  precious  metal  is  left 
to  delight  the  wiseacre,  and  to  tempt  him  on  to  further  expenses.  Another 
method  is  to  put  the  filings  of  gold  into  a  stick  or  pipe,  and  fasten  the  end  with 
wax;  with  this  rod  the  materials  in  the  crucible  are  stirred,  and  the  desired  result 
obtained. 

We  found  greater  cause  to  admire  the  Afghans  in  their  taste  in  swords  than  for 
their  chemical  studies.  Some  very  fine  blades  were  sent  to  us  for  our  inspection 
by  a  decayed  widow  lady,  whose  husband  had  been  one  of  the  former  Dooranee 
lords.  One  of  these  scimitars  was  valued  at  5000  rupees,  and  the  other  two  at 
1500  each.  The  first  of  these  was  an  Ispahan  sword,  made  by  one  Zaman,  the 
pupil  of  Asad,  and  a  slave  of  Abbas  the  Great.  It  was  formed  of  what  is  called 
"Akbaree  steel,"  and  had  belonged  to  Ghoolam  Shah  Calora  of  Sinde,  whose 
name  was  upon  it,  and  was  brought  from  that  country  during  the  wars  of  Mudad 
Khan.  The  especial  cause  of  its  great  value  was  that  the  water  could  be  traced 
upon  it,  like  a  skein  of  silk,  down  the  entire  length  of  the  blade.  Had  this 
watering  been  interrupted  by  a  curve  or  cross,  the  sword  would  have  been  com- 
paratively valueless.  The  second  was  also  a  Persian  sword  of  the  water  called 
"Begumee."  The  lines  did  not  run  down  straight,  but  waved  like  a  watered 
silk  fabric.  It  had  the  name  of  Nadir  Shah  on  it.  The  third  was  what  is 
termed  a  "Kara"  (black)  Khorasan  blade,  of  the  water  named  "Bidr,"  and  came 
from  Casveen.  There  were  neither  straight  nor  waving  lines  in  it,  but  it  was 
mottled  with  dark  spots.  All  these  swords  were  light  and  well-balanced,  the 
most  valuable  one  was  the  most  curved:  the  steel  in  all  the  three  tinkled  like  a 
bell,  and  is  said  to  improve  by  age.  One  test  of  the  genuineness  of  a  sword  is 
that  it  can  be  written  upon  with  gold;  others,  more  certain,  are  its  cutting  through 
a  large  bone,  and  severing  a  silk  handkerchief  when  thrown  into  the  air. 

After  the  turmoil  of  eating  dinners  and  receiving  visitors  had  been  got  over,  and 
our  business  put  in  train,  we  all  of  us  determined  to  visit  the  far-famed  mountain- 
skirts  of  Kho-damun  and  Kohistan,  which  are  situated  north  of  Cabool.  The 
Ameer  very  readily  granted  us  permission  to  do  so,  and  appointed  an  individual 
of  influence  to  conduct  and  protect  us,  several  parts  of  the  neighbourhood,  parti- 
cularly north  of  the  Ghoorbund  river,  or  what  is  called  Kohistan  Proper,  having  only 
of  late  been  brought  under  subjection.  We  set  out  from  Cabool  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th  of  October,  and  halted  at  Kareez-i-Meer,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
which  we  could  see,  in  the  hazy  distance,  a  vast  vista  of  gardens  extending  for 
some  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  length,  and  half  as  broad,  terminated  by  Hindoo 
Koosh  itself,  white  with  snow.  Next  day  we  reached  Shukurdura,  where  there 
is  a  royal  garden,  but  which  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  Our  next  march  was  to 
Kahdura,  and  thence  to  Istalif,  the  great  point  of  attraction.  No  written  descrip- 
tion can  do  justice  to  this  lovely  and  delightful  country.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  our  route  we  had  been  lingering  amidst  beautiful  orchards,  the  banks  of  which 
were  clustered  over  with  wild  flowers  and  plants,  many  of  them  common  to 
Europe,  and  which  were  also  in  profuse  abundance  along  the  margins  of  the  in- 
numerable brooks  which  intersect  the  valleys. 
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The  roads  were  shaded  by  noble  and  lofty  walnut-trees,  which  excluded  the 
sun's  rays,  never  powerless  in  this  climate.  Every  hill  with  a  southern  aspect 
had  a  vineyard  on  it,  and  the  raisins  were  spread  out  on  the  ground,  and  imparted 
a  purple  tinge  to  the  hills.  There  were  very  few  songsters  however  to  enliven 
the  scene,  most  of  the  feathered  tribe  having  flown  to  a  warmer  climate.  The 
coldness  of  the  air,  which  had  driven  them  away,  was  to  us  bracing  and  delight- 
ful, and  only  served  to  increase  our  enjoyment.  I  must  not,  however,  speak  in 
detail  of  this  charming  country,  nor  do  the  far-famed  gardens  of  Istalif  require 
any  aid  from  me  to  establish  their  supremacy.  We  pitched  our  camp  on  one  side 
of  the  valley,  and  directly  opposite  to  us,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand  yards, 
rose  the  town  of  Istalif  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  terrace  on  terrace,  the  whole 
crowned  with  a  shrine  embosomed  among  wide-spreading  plane-trees.  Between 
us  lay  a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  clear,  rapid,  and 
musically-sounding  brook,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  valley  was  covered  with  the 
richest  orchards  and  vineyards.  Looking  down  this  stream,  the  dell  gradually 
opens  out,  and  presents  to  the  eye  a  vast  plain,  rich  in  trees  and  verdure,  and 
dotted  over  with  innumerable  turreted  forts:  beyond  all  this,  rocky  mountains  are 
seen  with  the  fresh  snow  of  yesterday  upon  them;  and  over  these  again  tower  the 
eternal  snow-clad  summits  of  Hindoo  Koosh.  The  scene  was  as  sublimely  grand 
as  it  was  beautiful  and  enchanting.  The  yellow  autumnal  leaves  rustled  in  the 
breeze,  and  the  crystal  waters  rushed  in  their  rapid  course  over  craggy  rocks  with 
a  noise  which  reached  the  summit  of  the  valley.  Thessalian  Tempe  could  never 
have  more  delighted  the  eyes  of  an  Ionian,  than  did  Istalif  please  Boaotian  Britons. 
The  people  illumfnated  their  town  in  the  evening,  in  honour  of  their  visitors.  It 
had  a  pretty  effect,  but  the  beauties  of  art  could  not  in  our  opinion  compete  with 
those  of  nature.  Not  so  with  our  escort:  they  declared  that  Istalif  had  at  all 
times  been  the  abode  of  pleasure,  and  that,  without  wine,  not  only  would  the 
illumination  lose  its  value,  but  Nature  herself  would  be  worth  nothing.  We 
accordingly  sent  a  few  bottles  of  wine,  to  which  they  did  the  amplest  justice, 
although  the  "  Moohtussib,"  a  chief  constable  of  Cabool,  was  of  the  party. 
On  the  following  day  I  taxed  him  with  this  departure  from  the  rules  of  his  sect. 
He  bore  my  bantering  with  great  equanimity,  and  replied,  with  mock  heroic 
dignity,  "  Who,  my  lord,  suspects  me, — me,  the  '  Moohtussib,' — of  indulging  in 
wine?  My  duty  is  to  reform  the  morals  of  others." 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  this  beautiful  country  should  be  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  men  so  turbulent  and  vindictive  as  the  Tajiks  have  here  proved  them- 
selves to  be;  and  yet,  throughout  Afghanistan  generally,  these  same  Tajiks  form 
the  most  peaceable  classes  of  the  population.  Here,  however,  their  blood-feuds 
are  endless:  a  week  never  passes  without  strife  or  assassination,  and  I  have  been 
assured,  on  the  best  authority,  that  a  man  frequently  remains  immured  in  his  own 
tower  for  two  and  three  years  from  a  fear  of  his  enemies,  leaving  his  wife  to  take 
care  of  his  property,  and  discharge  his  duties;  nay,  that  in  some  instances  this 
durance  has  lasted  for  eight  and  ten  years.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  man  go  to  bathe, 
hunt,  or  even  ride  out,  without  a  part  of  his  clan  attending  him  as  a  guard. 
Lately  a  strong  government  has  in  some  respects  softened  down  these  asperities; 
but  the  retribution  of  blood,  which  the  Mahommedan  law  allows,  fatally  perpe- 
tuates these  sanguinary  habits.  "  Blood  for  blood"  is  their  motto  and  their  rule; 
and  as  they  still  rigidly  follow  it  up,  every  fresh  act  of  violence  increases  the 
number  of  feuds,  and  extends  the  misery  resulting  from  them  still  more  widely. 

Children  born  of  different  mothers  and  the  same  fathers  are  seldom  cordial 
friends;  and,  singular  enough,  the  word  "  turboor"  among  them  has  the  double 
signification  of  cousin  and  rival.  When  any  rebellion  is  excited,  it  is  customary 
for  the  government  to  expel  the  traitor,  and  raise  up  his  "  turboor,"  or  cousin,  to 
govern  in  his  stead.  If  you  ask  the  natives  of  Kohistan  why  such  desperate 
habits  have  become  familiar  to  them,  they  will  gravely  tell  you  that  they  result 
from  their  heating  diet  of  mulberries — that  fruit,  dried  and  pounded  into  flour, 
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being  the  general  food  of  the  population.  These  people  have  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  foot-soldiers  in  Afghanistan,  and  from  all  I  could  learn  they  merit  the 
distinction.  They  are  a  healthy  and  handsome  race,  and  are  alike  fond  of  sport 
and  of  war.  In  time  of  need  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  of  them  have  taken 
the  field,  well  armed  with  flint-lock  muskets.  Dost  Mahommed  rules  them  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  and  has  executed  many  of  the  principal  men.  Many  others,  to 
whom  independence  and  lawless  liberty  were  dearer  than  their  possessions,  have 
fled  the  country,  and  now  cultivate  fields  among  the  fens  of  Koondooz  and  Balkh-, 
voluntarily  exposing  themselves  to  poverty  and  hardship,  rather  than  submit  to 
any  regularity  of  government  in  their  native  glens.  In  bygone  times  Nadir  Shah 
himself  is  said  to  have  been  satisfied  with  a  tribute  of  three  hundred  tent-pins 
from  Doornanu,  one  of  their  districts;  and  the  kings  of  Cabool  apportioned  this 
country  under  an  easy  tenure  to  their  nobles,  contenting  themselves  with  the 
military  sevices  of  the  people.  The  present  chief  of  Cabool  has,  on  the  contrary, 
been  constrained,  in  order  to  maintain  his  power,  to  destroy  many  of  their  forts, 
which  were  scattered  in  clusters  all  over  the  valley,  and  is  anxious  to  reduce  the 
inhabitants  to  the  state  of  citizens.  On  our  return  route  from  Istalif  we  passed 
through  Isterghich,  Sinjet-dura,  Tope-dura,  Si-yaran,  and  Chareekar,  the  last  a 
large  bazar-town  of  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  All  these  places  are  faith- 
fully described  by  the  Emperor  Baber.  They  are  a  succession  of  separate  val- 
leys at  the  base  of  lofty  mountains,  glowing  and  rich  in  foliage,  which  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  bleak  ground  by  which  they  are  divided,  and  the  still 
bleaker  hills  that  rise  above  them.  Wherever  nature  or  the  hand  of  man  has 
conducted  water,  there  are  to  be  seen  gardens  and  orchards*  and  the  surplus 
water,  which  runs  down  lower  into  the  valley,  nourishes  rich  crops  of  grain. 

Chareekar  lies  on  the  high  road  between  Cabool  and  Toorkistan,  and  we  saw 
many  travellers  hastening  to  and  from  both  places,  as  the  approaching  winter 
would  soon  put  a  stop  to  all  journeyings.  Conversation  with  these  people  so 
much  excited  the  curiosity  of  Lieutenant  Leech  and  Dr.  Lord,  that  they  resolved 
to  attempt  to  climb  the  mountains,  and  examine  the  celebrated  pass  of  Hindoo 
Koosh.  This  they  effected  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  a  route  through  the  val- 
leys of  Ghoorbund  and  Konshan,  dressed  as  Asiatics,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
honest  Hyat,  the  Cafila  Bashee.  They  found  the  actual  pass  to  be  about  15,000 
feet  high,  consequently  in  elevation  little  inferior  to  that  of  Mont  Blanc.  They 
attained  it  on  the  19th  of  October,  and  learned  that  it  would  be  finally  closed  by 
the  snow  in  about  ten  days;  after  which,  until  the  spring,  no  caravan  could  pass. 
The  ascent  had  been  very  gradual  to  within  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  of  its  sum- 
mit, nor  was  any  considerable  difficulty  experienced  till  within  a  mile  of  the  pass. 
The  track  then  became  very  steep,  and  in  consequence  of  a  partial  thaw,  very 
slippery  and  dangerous.  The  horses  fell  and  appeared  much  distressed,  and  the 
party  was  obliged  to  dismount  and  proceed  on  foot.  They  did  not  experience 
any  personal  inconvenience,  but  the  natives  informed  them  that  they,  themselves, 
were  frequently  seized  with  giddiness,  faintness,  and  vomiting.  The  summit  of 
Hindoo  Koosh  was  of  pure  granite.  On  the  southern  side  the  snow  only  ex- 
tended for  four  or  five  miles,  while  on  the  northern  it  reached  eighteen  or  twenty. 
This  difference  of  climate  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  these  regions,  for  Dr. 
Lord  afterwards  found  at  the  pass  of  Sir-alung,  which  is  next  to  that  of  Hindoo 
Koosh,  that  on  the  southern  side  the  ground  was  clear  of  snow  within  ten  miles 
of  the  summit,  although  on  the  northern  face  it  extended  for  sixty  miles.  On 
their  return  they  visited  the  rich  lead-mines  of  Fureenjal,  the  underground  work- 
ings of  which  are  so  extensive,  that  they  were  occupied  nearly  three  hours  in 
examining  them.  Farther  down  the  valley  of  Ghoorbund,  they  came  to  the 
magnificent  cavern  of  Fulgird,  which  they  explored  for  three  or  four  hundred 
yards,  but  found  nothing  to  reward  them,  except  some  very  large  and  transparent 
stalactites.  The  whole  country  appears  to  be  rich  in  minerals. 

While  our  two  fellow-travellers  were  employed  in  their  exciting  journey,  Lieu- 
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tenant  Wood  and  myself  continued  our  wanderings  in  Kohistan.  About  four  miles 
north  of  Chareekar,  we  found  the  country  abruptly  sink  nearly  an  hundred  feet, 
and  presenting  a  scene  of  unrivalled  cultivation.  Through  this  basin  or  valley 
ran  the  rivulets  of  Ghoorbund,  Purwan,  and  Punjsheer,  all  of  which  we  crossed. 
At  this  season  they  were  clear,  rapid  brooks,  with  stony  beds,  and  easily  forded: 
in  spring  and  summer  they  are  much  swollen.  They  all  unite  at  the  celebrated 
ruins  of  Begran,  and,  passing  Joolga  and  Tugow,  reach  Tungi  Gharoi  twenty 
miles  from  Cabool,  where  there  is  a  water-fall  which  interrupts  the  navigation.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  amusements  of  the  people  to  ensnare  the  fish  as  they  leap  up 
this  cascade.  Immediately  on  crossing  the  river  of  Ghoorbund,  we  entered  Ko- 
histan Proper,  a  country  rich  without  parallel.  It  is  of  no  great  extent,  its  form 
being  that  of  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  length  of  which  is  about  sixteen  or 
eighteen  miles,  and  five  or  six  its  greatest  depth.  The  fertility  and  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  is  equalled  by  the  industry  of  the  people,  who,  forming  bank  above 
bank,  acquire,  as  it  were,  land  from  their  stony  hills,  all  of  which  they  irrigate 
with  a  care  and  zeal  greatly  to  be  admired.  Aqueducts  may  be  often  seen  fifty 
and  sixty  feet  up  the  hill,  conducted  round  every  swell  and  valley,  till  at  last  they 
pour  out  their  contents  on  the  embanked  fields.  Irrigation  from  natural  rivulets 
is,  of  course,  more  economical  than  by  canals  or  subterraneous  watercourses. 
Near  Chareekar  there  are  some  magnificent  artificial  canals,  which,  according  to 
the  people,  are  as  old  as  the  days  of  Tiinour.  The  canals  are  either  dug  by  the 
government,  or  the  villagers  make  common  cause.  If  the  former,  the  revenue 
derived  is  considerable,  one  hundred  rupees  per  annum  being  charged  for  every 
place  through  which  the  supply  passes.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  water, 
after  being  conducted,  is  made  free  property:  in  others  it  is  carefully  distributed 
and  sold.  A  cut  from  a  canal  ten  fingers  broad  and  five  deep  is  sufficient  to  irri- 
gate eight  khurwars  of  grain.  Much  abuse,  however,  attends  the  subdivision  of 
the  water,  and  the  owners  of  lands  at  the  lower  extremity  of  a  canal  are  often 
obliged  to  watch  over  the  proceedings  of  those  who  live  higher  up,  and  even  to 
bribe  them  not  to  damage  their  fields  by  stopping  the  supply;  nay,  battles  are 
sometimes  fought  for  the  water.  For  one  night's  supply  to  a  crop  of  twenty 
khurwars,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  rupees  are  sometimes  given. 

On  the  prices  of  farming  and  labour  in  this  country  I  gathered  the  following 
particulars.  A  landlord  who  farms  his  estate  is  understood  to  pay  one-third  of  the 
total  produce  for  sowing,  rearing  and  reaping.  The  state  takes  a  third,  and  the 
remaining  third  falls  to  the  proprietor.  In  this  case,  however,  he  furnishes  the 
seed,  and  water  for  irrigation.  If  the  proprietor  also  furnishes  cattle,  and  all  the 
materials,  <fec.,  which  are  required,  the  labourers  then  receive  only  one-sixth  for 
their  trouble.  It  is  not  usual  to  hire  daily  labourers;  but  when  a  plough,  two 
men,  and  a  pair  of  oxen  are  so  employed,  the  wages  are  half  a  Khan  rupee,  or 
three-eighths  of  a  Company's  rupee,  per  diem.  Afghanistan  is  a  cheaper  country 
than  Persia,  for  grain  is  more  abundant.  The  returns  of  seed  sown  vary,  of 
course,  with  the  nature  of  the  grain  and  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Wheat  yields 
from  ten  to  sixteen-fold,  seldom  more  than  fifteen;  rice  gives  sixteen  or  eighteen; 
juwaree  as  much  as  fifty-fold.  The  best  soil  in  the  district  of  Cabool  is  at  Deh 
Afghanee,  a  village  in  the  suburbs,  where  a  jureeb  of  land,  or  half  an  English 
acre,  produces  a  rent  of  ten  tomauns  or  200  rupees,  and  yields,  besides  the  profits 
of  the  proprietor,  a  revenue  as  high  as  forty  rupees  to  government;  but  this  is 
ground  on  which  vegetables  are  reared,  the  sale  of  which  is  highly  advantageous, 
for  the  Afghans  preserve  cabbages,  carrots,  and  turnips,  as  we  do  potatoes,  placing 
them  on  the  ground,  with  a  little  earth  over  them  and  leaves,  so  that  they  are  thus 
kept  fresh  till  April. 

Some  of  the  natives  of  Kohistan  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  people  be- 
yond the  mountains,  and  they  repeated  to  us  traditions  which  went  to  prove  that 
they  had  crossed  them  in  the  days  of  Timour.     In  several  places  they  spoke  cor- 
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rupted  Toorkee,  and  among  the  villages  two  were  named  Togh  Verdee  and  Togh 
Bogha.  There  was,  however,  a  more  remarkable  race  inhabiting  the  valley  of 
Punjsheer,  who  spoke  the  Pushye  dialect,  and  whom  I  shall  shortly  mention.  A 
few  of  the  people  were  Safee  Afghans,  or  of  the  tribe  which  inhabits  Nijrow,  an 
extensive  valley  eastward  of  Kohistan,  and  deeply  indenting  the  range  of  Hindoo 
Koosh. 

As  we  were  now  in  the  vicinity  of  "  Reg-Ruwan,"  or  the  moving  sand,  we  made 
an  excursion  to  it.  It  is  a  phenomenon  similar  to  what  is  seen  at  Jubul  Nakoos, 
or  the  sounding  mountain,  near  Too  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  Emperor  Baber  thus 
describes  it: — "  Between  the  plains  there  is  a  small  hill,  in  which  there  is  a  line 
of  sandy  ground,  reaching  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  They  call  it  Khwaju 
Reg-Ruwan:  they  say  that  in  the  summer  season  the  sound  of  drums  and  nugarets 
issues  from  the  sand." 

The  description  of  Baber,  however  marvellous  it  appears,  is  pretty  accurate. 
Reg-Ruwan  is  situated  about  forty  miles  north  of  Cabool,  towards  Hindoo  Koosh, 
and  near  the  base  of  the  mountains.  Two  ridges  of  hills,  detached  from  the  rest, 
run  in  and  meet  each  other.  At  the  point  of  junction,  and  where  the  slope  of  the 
hills  is  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  and  the  height  nearly  400  feet,  a 
sheet  of  sand,  as  pure  as  that  on  the  seashore,  is  spread  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
to  a  breadth  of  about  100  yards.  When  this  sand  is  set  in  motion  by  a  body  of 
people  sliding  down  it  a  sound  is  emitted.  On  the  first  trial  we  distinctly  heard  two 
loud,  hollow  sounds,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a  large  drum.  On  two  subse- 
quent trials  we  heard  nothing:  so  that  perhaps  the  sand  requires  to  be  settled#and  at 
rest  some  space  of  time  before  the  effect  can  be  produced.  The  inhabitants  have 
a  belief  that  the  sounds  are  only  heard  on  Friday;  nor  then,  unless  by  the  special 
permission  of  the  saint  of  Reg-Ruwan,  who  is  interred  close  to  the  spot.  The 
locality  of  the  sand  is  remarkable,  as  there  is  n'o  other  in  the  neighbourhood.  Reg- 
Ruwan  faces  the  south,  but  the  wind  of  Purwan  (bad  i  Purwan),  which  blows 
strongly  from  the  north  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  probably  deposits  it  by  an 
eddy.  Such  is  the  violence  of  this  wind,  that  all  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
bend  to  the  south,  and  the  fields,  after  a  few  years,  require  to  be  re-cleared  of  the 
pebbles  and  stones,  which  the  loss  of  soil  lays  bare.  The  mountains  around  are, 
for  the  most  part,  composed  of  granite  or  mica,  but  at  Reg-Ruwan  we  found  sand- 
stone, lime,  slate,  and  quartz.  Near  the  strip  of  sand  there  is  a  strong  echo,  and 
the  same  conformation  of  surface  which  occasions  this  is  doubtless  connected  with 
the  sound  of  the  moving  sand. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta"  there  is  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Wellsted  of  the  Indian  navy,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  sounding  mountain  in  the  Red  Sea,  which  has  also  been  mentioned  by 
Gray  and  Seetzen.  There  would  appear,  however,  to  be  some  variation  in  the 
kind  of  sound  produced  in  the  two  places;  but  both  are,  I  suppose,  explained  by 
the  theory  laid  down  by  Mr.  James  Prinsep  regarding  Jubl  Nakoos,  who  says 
that  the  effect  is  there  produced  merely  by  "a  reduplication  of  impulse,  setting 
air  in  vibration  in  a  focus  of  echo."  At  all  events  we  have  at  Reg-Ruwan  an- 
other example  of  the  phenomenon,  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  those  interested  in 
acoustics.  Reg-Ruwan  is  seen  from  a  great  distance;  and  the  situation  of  the 
sand  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  might  almost  be  imagined  the  hill  had  been  cut  in  two, 
and  that  it  had  gushed  from  the  opening  as  from  a  sand-bag:  the  probability,  how- 
ever, is,  that  it  has  been  brought  together  by  the  wind. 

Convulsions  of  nature  are  exceedingly  common  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Baber 
mentions  one  to  have  occurred  in  his  time,  and  in  this  very  plain:  "so  that  in 
some  places  the  ground  was  elevated  to  the  height  of  an  elephant  above  its  old 
level,  and  in  others  as  much  depressed."  A  severe  earthquake  took  place  in  Ca- 
bool six  years  ago,  and  shocks  happen  as  frequently  as  twice  or  thrice  in  a  month. 
We  had  no  less  than  three  of  these  on  the  14th  of  December,  and  many  before 
and  after  that  day:  but  they  were  all  slight.  A  passing  shake,  with  a  rumbling 
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noise,  is  called  "  goozur,"  to  distinguish  it  from  "  zilzilla,"  or  earthquake,  the 
term  used  by  the  inhabitants  when  a  tremulous  motion  takes  place. 

Our  geological  and  other  similar  researches  in  Kohistan  naturally  led  to  our 
being  questioned  as  to  the  particular  object  of  our  pursuit.  "  We  are  seeking," 
said  I  to  a  Mahommedan,  "  for  the  organic  remains  of  a  former  world."  After 
ascertaining  from  me  that  Christians  and  Mahommedans  agree  on  the  subject  of 
the  deluge,  he  observed  that,  "  when  Mahomed  was  asked  what  existed  before  the 
world,  he  answered,  the  world;  and  he  repeated  the  same  answer  seven  times.  I 
can,  therefore,"  continued  the  Moslem,  "  well  understand  the  motives  of  your 
search."  Another  individual  with  whom  I  fell  into  the  same  conversation  ob- 
served, "We  do  not  even  know  ourselves;  what  can  we  know,  therefore,  of  the 
past  and  present  world?"  The  remark,  however,  of  my  first  acquaintance  will 
serve  to  show  that  it  probably  will  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  explain  to  the  Moslem 
the  mysteries  which  geologists  have  of  late  years  so  successfully  unravelled. 

After  a  delightful  tour  we  turned  our  steps  towards  Cabool,  taking  the  ancient 
city  of  Begram  by  the  way.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  "  Alexandria  ad  calcem 
Caucausi,"  and  the  merit  of  its  discovery  is  due  to  Mr.  Masson,  who,  during 
many  successive  years,  disinterred  thousands  of  coins  on  its  site,  which  is  in  a 
vast  plain,  extending  for  miles  and  covered  with  tumuli.  A  citadel  of  natural 
strength  and  in  a  commanding  position  overlooks  the  low  land  of  Kohistan,  and 
the  three  rivers  in  one  wash  its  base.  It  is  called  by  some  "  Kaffir  Killa," 
the  infidel  fort;  and  by  others  Abdollas  tower  (boorj).  No  part  of  it  is  now  inha- 
bited, but  its  extensive  aqueducts  may  yet  be  traced,  and  if  repaired  would  greatly 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  country.  The  position  is  one  well  suited  for  a  capi- 
tal; dry,  flat,  and  elevated,  in  a  rich  country,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  passes 
which  lead  to  and  from  Tartary.  Within  a  few  miles  of  it,  at  Topedura  and 
Joolga,  are  two  of  those  curious  remnants  of  former  ages  called  "  Topes."  They 
have  been  opened,  and  their  contents  of  boxes  and  coins  prove  their  age.  Ano- 
ther of  them,  called  Sir  Baolee,  in  Nijrow,  near  a  cave,  and  covered  with  a  glazed 
blue  coating,  yet  remains  intact  to  stimulate  future  inquiry.  I  will  not  enter  upon 
the  questio  vexata  of  these  works.  Their  antiquity  is  undoubted,  and  merely  in 
crossing  them  we  picked  up  coins.  I  contented  myself  with  having  a  care- 
ful topographical  drawing  of  the  whole  prepared,  which  I  transmitted  to  my  friend, 
General  Court,  at  Lahore,  who  had  expressed  great  anxiety  for  it.  I  believe  he 
has  since  transmitted  it  to  Paris,  and  that  it  now  lives  in  the  archives  of  the  Asia- 
tic Society  of  that  capital. 

The  rivers  in  this  vicinity  were  well  stored  with  fish,  and,  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  with  ducks  also,  at  which  I  fired;  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  they 
were  but  decoy-ducks,  admirably  executed,  and  which  deceived  their  natural  re- 
presentative as  they  did  me,  for  thousands  are  at  this  season  enticed  by  them,  and 
ensnared  during  night  by  the  villagers.  Wrater-fowl  abound  in  these  parts:  I 
made  a  collection  of  no  less  than  forty-five  different  species  of  ducks,  and  it  was 
quite  evident  that  many  additions  might  have  been  made.  The  finest  are  the 
large  red  duck,  and  the  mallard,  which  looks  like  the  tame  duck  in  its  wild  state. 
Besides  the  water-fowl,  they  brought  to  us  the  skin  of  another  bird  of  passage, 
called  "kujeer,"  which,  when  stripped  of  its  feathers,  has  a  rich  down  left  on  it, 
which  is  much  used  in  pelisses.  But  the  rara  avis  of  Kohistan  was  the  "  kubk 
i  duree,"  a  bird  somewhat  less  than  a  turkey,  and  of  the  partridge  or  chiccore 
species.  It  was  first  procured  for  us  in  Ghoorbund,  but  as  the  snow  falls  it  may 
be  had  nearer  Cabool.  For  the  table,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  bird:  but  it  must 
be  killed  when  caught,  since  it  loses  its  flavour  in  a  tame  state.  The  "  dugh- 
dour,"  a  kind  of  bustard,  was  also  seen  here.  In  Kohistan  the  most  active 
search  is  made  for  all  animals  which  yield  fur,  that  being  an  article  in  high  de- 
mand in  Cabool.  There  are  eight  or  ten  different  species  to  be  found  here, 
amongst  which  are  the  lynx,  the  gor-kun,  and  the  moosh-khoorma;  but  the  one 
most  sought  after  is  the  "  dila  khufuk,"  a  large  weasel,  of  grayish  colour,  and 
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white  in  the  neck.  The  Galago  crass icaudatus  of  Cuvier  was  also  brought  to  us; 
and  the  Huzara  rat,  which  is  a  creature  without  a  tail.  Porcupines  and  hedge- 
hogs abound.  Marmots  were  likewise  caught,  but  the  hares  in  this  country  are 
few,  and  small  in  size;  and,  with  the  exception  of  water-fowl,  there  is  little  which 
a  sportsman  calls  game,  although  the  Afghans  hunt  everything  that  yields  a  fur. 
Bears  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  and  wolves  make  their  appearance  in  winter;  as 
also  the  red  fox,  and  the  common  reynard,  which  is  larger  than  in  India,  and 
would  not  disgrace  an  English  field.  The  people  spoke  much  of  the  "  sug  i 
kohee,"  or  dog  of  the  hills,  brought  from  the  Huzara  country,  but  I  doubt  if  it 
be  really  the  wild  dog,  as  the  region  has  no  wood  or  jungle.  Its  young  are  most 
sought  after.  There  is  also  in  the  same  region  an  animal  of  a  like  nature  to  our 
badger,  and  called  "  tibbergam,"  which  takes  to  the  ground  in  winter.  From 
Nijrow  they  brought  to  us  a  large  bird  called  "  unkash:"  it  was  either  the  condor 
or  a  vulture.  Some  fine  specimens  of  wild  sheep  and  goats  were  seen  here. 
They  are  natives  of  Hindoo  Koosh;  and  for  full  particulars  regarding  them  I  re- 
fer the  naturalist  to  Dr.  Lord's  very  accurate  account,  which  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  V. 

On  our  route  we  alighted  at  Ak-Surai,  a  flourishing  village  about  twenty  miles 
from  Cabool.  In  one  of  its  gardens  many  families  were  residing  under  the  trees, 
as  is  common  during  summer  in  this  country.  Several  of  them  were  preparing 
grape-jelly,  called  "  sheeru."  They  first  squeeze  the  ripe  Kismiss  grape  in  a 
wicker  basket,  from  which  the  juice  escapes  into  a  jar,  after  which  it  is  put  on 
the  fire  and  boiled:  it  is  used  in  making  sherbet.  The  squeezed  husks  of  the 
grapes  they  give  to  cows  and  horses.  While  resting  under  a  tree  at  a  little  dis- 
tance and  watching  this  process,  a  damsel  sent  me  some  kabobs,  spitted  on  a  twig 
of  willow  and  well  roasted,  which  I  enjoyed  vastly  after  a  march  of  nearly  thirty 
miles.  I  suppose  I  was  indebted  to  the  intervention  of  the  officer  with  me  for  the 
fair  lady's  civility;  but  as  my  baggage  was  in  the  rear  I  was  doubly  thankful.  I 
afterwards  retired  to  the  house  of  a  Hindoo  in  the  town,  where  I  rested  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  evidently  affording  great  amusement  to  all  the  neighbours  of 
my  host;  the  situation  in  which  I  sat  enabling  them  to  peep  down  upon  me  from 
every  direction,  as  if  I  had  been  shut  up  in  one  of  the  central  cells  of  Bentham's 
Panopticon.  Next  morning  we  rose  early,  and,  crossing  the  pass  of  Paeen 
Moonara  and  the  lake,  soon  found  ourselves  in  Cabool.  On  the  way  we  met 
many  travellers,  most  of  them  women,  still  hurrying  across  the  mountains,*  chiefly 
to  Inderab.  They  were  all  on  horseback;  one  horse  sometimes  carrying  a  woman, 
her  child,  and  a  slave-girl.  They  were  well  clad  to  keep  out  cold,  and  the  men 
had  mottled  stockings,  or  overalls,  of  worsted,  tha't  came  up  the  thigh  and  looked 
extremely  comfortable.  Entering  Cabool  from  this  side,  we  were  shown  two 
mounds  close  to  the  Bala  Hissar,  called  the  "  Khak  i  Balkh,"  from  a  tradition 
that  when  the  Afghans  took  that  city  they  half-filled  their  grain-bags  with  earth 
taken  from  it,  and  which  they  threw  down  where  it  now  lies  as  a  trophy  of  con- 
quest. I  fear  the  mounds  are  too  large,  and  too  closely  resemble  the  neighbour- 
ing soil,  to  admit  of  the  reception  of  this  proud  legend. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Cabool — Agent  from  Moorad  Beg  of  Koondooz — Letter  from  the  Chief— His  change  of  policy — 
Answer  given  to  it — The  Envoy's  character  of  his  Chief — Dr.  Lord's  journey  to  Koondooz — 
Extracts  from  his  loiters — Arrival  and  reception — Conversations  with  Moorud  Beg — The 
invalid's  a  hopeless  case — The  Chief's  friendship — Lieutenant  Wood's  journey — Syud  of 
Talikhari,  the  friend  of  Moorcrofl — Atalik  Beg — Moorcroft's  books,  &c. — Date  of  his  death — 
Mr.  Trebeck's  character — Customs  of  Uzbeks — Marriages — Man-selling — Traffic  in  wives — 
Mode  of  salaam — Circumcision — Enormous  eating — Horse-racing  and  prizes — Amusements. 

ON  our  return  to  Cabool  I  had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  finding  there  an 
Elchee,  or  agent,  from  Moorad  Beg,  the  chief  of  Koondooz.  Ever  since  my 
arrival  in  the  country  I  had  been  endeavouring  to  conciliate  this  hostile  personage: 
I  had  addressed  not  only  his  minister,  but  the  ruler  himself,  by  the  intervention 
of  certain  merchants.  I  had  not  forgotten  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  I  had 
once  found  myself  in  his  country;  and,  as  subsequent  conduct  on  his  part  towards 
Dr.  Gerard  and  Mr.  Vigne  showed  that  his  asperity  towards  Europeans  was  little 
abated,  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  gratifying  prospect  that  now  developed  itself. 
The  Elchee  waited  upon  me,  and  presented  to  me  the  following  letter  from  his 
master.  It  was  addressed  to  "  Sikunder  Burnes,  Firingee  Angrez,"  and  after 
sundry  compliments  ran  thus:  "  I  have  heard  much  of  you  and  the  great  wisdom 
you  possess:  I  have  learned  from  many  quarters  that  you  are  as  the  renowned 
Hippocrates  among  wise  men.  My  younger  brother  has  become  dim-sighted:  if 
you  can  cure  him  I  will  be  very  thankful  to  you,  and  send  him  to  Cabool.  If  it 
please  God  that  the  eyes  of  my  brother  be  cured,  you  will  have  a  great  name 
throughout  Toorkistan  (Tartary).  The  bearer  of  this,  Mirza  Budeea,  will  tell 
you  all,  and  rely  upon  what  he  says.  Accept  also  the  horse,  which  I  send  to  you 
as  a  rarity  from  this  country  and  a  remembrance  of  me." 

Here  indeed  was  a  change  of  fortune,  when  contrasted  with  that  day  on  which 
I  had  been  dragged  as  a  suspected  culprit  to  Koondooz.  An  opportunity  was 
now  afforded  us  not  only  of  terminating  Moorad  Beg's  hostility,  but  also  of  making 
him  our  friend,  and,  by  his  means,  of  pushing  our  inquiries  even  to  Pamere  and 
the  sources  of  the  Oxus.  The  time  was  not  one  for  hesitation,  and  the  plans 
determined  upon  will  be  fully  shown  by  my  reply  to  his  epistle,  which  was  as 
follows:  "  I  have  received  your  letter  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  I  feel 
sensibly  the  confidence  which  you  place  in  me,  and  still  more  so  the  high  opinions 
which  you  entertain  of  European  knowledge.  It  is  a  source  of  much  regret  to 
me  that  one  so  dear  to  you  as  a  brother  should  labour  under  a  disease  so  afflicting 
as  a  threatened  loss  of  sight;  but  where  would  be  the  proof  of  the  friendly  feelings 
which  I  entertain  towards  you,  if  I  allowed  such  a  one  to  cross  the  snows  of 
Hindoo  Koosh  and  seek  for  medical  aid  in  Cabool?  In  company  with  me  is  a 
physician  renowned  and  skilled  in  the  sciences  of  Europe:  the  cure  of  disease  is 
in  the  hands  of  God,  but  Dr.  Lord  and  Mr.  Wood  will  omit  nothing  which  can 
render  their  services  valuable  to  you.  These  gentlemen  are  servants  of  the 
Government  of  India,  and  my  fellow-travellers:  they  are  very  dear  to  me,  and  I 
commend  them  to  your  care.  That  which  has  passed  between  your  confidential 
agent,  Mirza  Budeea,  and  myself  will  be  made  known  to  you:  the  promise  which 
he  has  made  to  me,  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  papers  and  books  of  the  lamented 
Moorcroft,  is  worthy  of  yourself.  As  the  sight  of  your  own  brother  is  dear  to 
you,  so  are  the  relics  of  a  countryman  who  died  in  a  distant  country  dear  to  all 
his  friends  and  relations."  Dr.  Lord  and  Lieutenant  Wood  forthwith  made  every 
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arrangement  for  commencing  this  highly  interesting  journey,  as  it  was  resolved 
that  they  themselves  should  be  the  bearers  of  this  letter,  and  also  of  sundry 
curiosities  as  presents  to  the  chief.  All  this  was  arranged  not  without  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  Dost  Mahommed  Khan,  who  wished  to  summon  the  Uzbek  to 
Cabool:  his  objections,  however,  were  at  last  overcome,  and  the  prediction  of  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review,'  when  speaking  of  my  last  work,  was  thus  fully  verified: 
"  The  turbulence  of  Moorad  Beg  has  been  subdued  by  a  mission." 

Before,  however,  I  relate  the  departure  of  my  fellow-travellers,  I  must  give  a 
few  particulars  of  the  information  which  I  received  from  Mirza  Budeea,  a  loqua- 
cious, simple-minded,  but  honest  Uzbek,  who  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
chief  of  Koondooz;  nor  am  I  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  subsequent  and  more 
accurate  information  acquired  during  the  journey  of  the  two  travellers. 

The  Mirza  faithfully  promised  me  to  attend  with  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the 
wants  of  my  companions,  and  enlarged  on  the  bounty  of  his  master  to  every 
one,  even  to  those  he  subdued.  He  dwelt  at  great  length  on  the  activity 
which  he  evinced  in  his  "  chupaos,"  or  forays;  on  the  liberality  which  led 
him  to  kill  fifteen  sheep  a-day  in  his  own  house,  and  sometimes  to  entertain 
1000  persons;  and  seemed,  in  fact,  lost  in  admiration  of  the  "  tyrant  of  Koon- 
dooz," on  whose  fame  and  power  he  discoursed  con  amore.  "  My  master,'* 
said  he,  "  can  bring  20,000  good  cut-horses  to  proceed  on  '  allamanee'  (plunder) 
for  forty  days;  and  man  and  beast  will  exist,  each  day,  on  three  handsful  of  grain 
and  a  bit  of  bread  as  large  as  the  hand."  He  stated  that  the  Mir  was  accustomed 
to  assemble  these  men  at  a  certain  place,  and  that  none  knew  what  would  be  the 
direction  of  the  foray,  whether  to  the  Huzara  country,  to  near  Candahar,  Balkh, 
Durwaz,  Shughnan,  Shah  Kutore's  country,  or  to  that  of  the  Kaffirs.  He  added 
that  the  only  people  who  were  harshly  treated  in  the  Koondooz  dominions  were 
those  whose  countries  had  been  captured,  and  that  this  was  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  peace;  but  Shah  Mahmood  of  Doornaz,  whom  without  interroga- 
tion he  called  the  descendant  of  Alexander  the  Great,  had,  he  said,  been  much 
favoured.  "We  Uzbeks,"  said  Mirza  Budeea,  "live  on  horseback:  we  have 
none  of  your  trading  as  in  Cabool.  Dost  Mahommed  bids  me  inform  my  master 
that  man-selling  is  discreditable;  but  I  tell  him  to  negotiate  with  his  new  ally,  the 
king  of  Bokhara,  and  make  him  prohibit  man-purchasing,  and  that  then  the  enor- 
mity of  man-selling  would  soon  cease.  We  have  the  power  to  shut  up  the  cara- 
van-roads from  Cabool  to  Bokhara,"  continued  he,  "  which  would  injure  both 
places  and  not  in  the  least  affect  us — we  scorn  to  do  it:  we  dress  in  mottled  gar- 
ments, the  produce  of  our  own  country  and  Toorkistan,  while  every  one  here 
wears  European  chintzes,  &c.,  and  their  ruler's  subsistence  is  largely  derived 
from  the  duties  levied  on  those  articles:  from  such  a  source  Moorad  Beg  has 
never  sought  profit.  He  lives  contentedly  at  Koondooz:  the  eastern  part  of  his 
country  he  gives  to  his  son,  Shah  Moorad  Khan,  who  has  the  title  of  Atalik 
Khan,  and  also  rules  over  Budukshan,  Shughnan,  and  Talighan:  to  his  brother, 
Mahmood  Beg,  he  intrusts  his  northern  limits,  Bulijeewan,  &c.;  while  he  him- 
self at  Koondooz  manages  the  country  south  and  west  of  it.  The  whole  stretch 
of  his  power  is  about  fifty  days'  journey,  from  Sir-i-kool  to  near  Balkh,  although 
he  interferes  but  little,  with  some  of  the  intervening  tracts.  From  Shughnan  he 
takes  but  500  '  yamoos,'  or  ingots  of  silver:  from  Chitral  he  receives  slaves  more 
beautiful  than  the  Kaffirs,  and  these  he  distributes  to  his  Begs,  or  sends  to  Bok- 
hara: he  mulcts  no  strangers  who  come  to  his  country,  and  even  Chinese  may  pass 
through  it."  I  have  thus  left  the  Elchee  to  speak  for  himself,  and  my  own  leading 
questions  to  be  inferred.  He  said  he  had  partly  satisfied  himself  that  we  were  not 
infidels,  but  had  a  good  book  of  our  own  and  much  knowledge;  adding  that  he  had 
five  sons,  and  begging  me  to  write  their  names  down  in  the  book  of  Firingees. 
After  this  long  conversation  we  strolled  about  the  garden  in  which  was  our  resi- 
dence, and  which  was  beautifully  adorned  with  variegated  stock  and  other  flow- 
ers; and  I  asked  him  if  Toorkistan  had  such  a  display?  His  reply  did  not  do 
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much  honour  to  his  taste:  "  Fools  and  fakeers  (devotees),"  he  said,  "  only  attend 
to  such  things."  Mirza  Budee,  however,  proved  himself  an  amiable,  worthy 
man.  I  regret  to  add  that  he  was  barbarously  assassinated  a  few  months  after 
this  interview. 

On  the  third  of  November  Dr.  Lord  and  Lieutenant  Wood  set  out  on  their 
journey  by  Purwan*  and  the  Sir-aulung  Pass,  in  ascending  which  they  expe- 
rienced a  terrific  snow-storm:  some  of  their  followers  became  incoherent  in  their 
speech,  others  went  raving  mad;  and  the  party  were  compelled  to  return  to  Ca- 
bool,  and  finally  took  the  road  by  Bamian.  I  shall  leave  them  hereafter  to  de- 
scribe their  own  adventures,  and  will  at  present  only  give  the  following  extracts 
from  Dr.  Lord's  letters  to  myself:  they  will  be  read  with  deep  interest,  and  with 
a  melancholy  regret  at  the  death  of  their  energetic  and  accomplished  writer: — 

"  Koondooz,  7th  Dec.,  1837. 

"  We  left  Cabool  on  the  15th  of  November,  and  arrived  here  in  perfect  health 
and  safety  on  the  4th  of  the  present  month,  having  experienced  no  difficulty  worth 
mentioning  on  the  way.  On  the  21st  we  had  reached  Bamian,  and  next  day  en- 
tered Mir  Moorad  Beg's  territories,  from  which  moment  the  Mirza  Budeea  took 
on  himself  the  duties  of  Mihmandar,  and  continued  to  perform  them  with  the 
utmost  regularity  and  attention.  We  held  the  direct  road  as  far  as  Koorum, 
which  being  his  jag-hire,  we  halted  there  one  day  to  oblige  him,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  receive  a  letter  from  the  Mir  expressing  his  regret  at  the  difficulties 
he  heard  we  had  experienced  in  our  first  attempt  at  crossing  Hindoo  Koosh,  and 
his  satisfaction  at  hearing  that  we  had  now  safely  reached  his  country.  There  was 
a  letter  from  Atma  Dewan  Begee,  requesting  we  would  send  him  full  information 
of  our  movements,  and  when  we  might  be  expected.  To  this  I  despatched  an 
answer;  but  our  messenger  had  delayed  so  much  on  the  road,  that  we  reached 
Aleeabad,  within  one  stage  of  Koondooz,  before  he  had  delivered  his  letter.  In 
consequence,  on  our  arrival  at  Aleeabad  there  was  no  one  to  meet  us  as  had  been 
intended.  The  Mirza  expressed  much  disappointment  at  this,  and  requested  leave 
to  precede  us  next  morning,  saying  he  was  certain  the  cassid  could  not  have 
arrived.  He  did  so,  and  about  four  miles  from  Koondooz  we  were  met  by  the 
Dewan  Begee  himself,  who,  on  receiving  from  the  Mirza  news  of  our  approach, 
had  hurried  out  to  receive  us  with  whatever  horsemen  were  at  hand.  We  after- 
wards learned  it  was  intended  the  Mir's  brother  (my  patient)  should  have  come, 
but  he  happened  to  be  asleep  when  the  Mirza  arrived:  he  came,  however,  to  visit 
us  on  the  very  evening  of  our  arrival,  at  a  most  comfortable  house  of  Atma's, 
where  we  dismounted,  and  which  has  been  placed  entirely  at  our  disposal.  We 
received  also  a  congratulatory  message  from  the  Mir,  desiring  us  to  consider  the 
country  as  our  own:  this  was  followed  by  a  present  of  tea  and  sweetmeats;  and 
next  morning,  having  heard  that  we  had  used  native  costume  on  our  journey,  he 
sent  each  of  us  a  full  suit  of  Uzbek  clothing  and  a  present  in  money  of  200  rupees. 
He  also  intimated  that  we  might  name  our  own  time  for  paying  him  a  visit,  which, 
as  we  required  a  day  to  prepare,  we  arranged  for  the  following  morning.  In  the 
evening  I  had  a  long  visit  from  Atma,  who  came  after  dinner  and  sat  with  me  more 
than  three  hours;  during  which  I  took  occasion  to  explain  to  him  the  objects  of 
your  mission  as  far  as  they  could  be  interesting  to  him;  mentioned  the  views  of 
our  government  in  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Indus,  and  their  intention  of 
establishing  a  fair  somewhere  on  its  banks.  He  appeared  much  pleased  and  struck 
with  the  intelligence,  and  made  many  inquiries  respecting  the  rate  of  tolls,  duties, 
&c.  I  mentioned  Runjeet  Sing's  fleet  of  twenty  boats  going  to  Bombay,  and  said 

*  It  was  at  this  very  place  that  Dr.  Lord  afterwards  fell,  in  the  last  action  with  Dost 
Mahommed  Khan,  on  the  2d  of  November,  1840,  when  two  squadrons  of  the  2nd  Bengal 
Cavalry  basely  fled  before  our  eyes  and  sacrificed  their  officers.  1  had  to  deplore  the  loss 
of  two  dear  friends.  Dr.  Lord,  and  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Broadfoot,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers, 
an  officer  of  the  highest  promise. 
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our  government  as  an  encouragement  had  promised  they  should  enter  free  of  all 
duties. 

"  Just  as  I  had  written  this,  Atma  called  and  brought  with  him  a  letter  of  yours, 
which  had  been  round  by  the  way  of  Khooloom,  and  had  only  just  been  forwarded 
by  his  agent,  Chumundass.  It  was  opened  and  read  in  my  presence,  and  he  was 
evidently  most  highly  gratified  by  the  expressions  of  friendship  it  contained,  and 
which  I  assured  him  were  no  more  than  what  you  really  felt:  he  has  desired  me 
in  return  to  give  his  best  salaam,  and  assure  you  that  himself  and  everything  he 
has  shall  be  at  our  service  as  long  as  we  remain  here. 

"  But  to  continue  my  journal. 

"  Next  day,  December  6th,  we  went  to  wait  on  the  Mir.  He  appeared  to  us 
quite  a  plain,  good  old  man;  came  outside  his  door  and  down  his  steps  to 
receive  us;  gave  us  his  hand,  invited  us  in,  and  placed  us  at  the  top  of  the  hall, 
while  he  himself  sat  down  at  one  side,  and  those  few  courtiers  who  were  allowed 
to  sit  occupied  the  other:  the  greater  number  stood  below  a  couple  of  pillars  which 
divided  the  upper  from  the  lower  end  of  the  hall.  The  Mir  then  inquired  after 
your  health,  and  said  it  was  an  honour  that  Firingees  had  come  to  visit  him. 
After  a  little  conversation  I  produced  your  letter,  which  was  read,  and  which  he 
pronounced  at  its  termination  to  be  full  of  kindness.  I  then  said  you  had  sent 
some  presents,  of  which,  though  not  worthy  of  him,  you  begged  his  acceptance. 
This,  he  said,  was  quite  unexpected— our  coming  he  looked  on  as  a  great  thing, 
and  never  looked  for  anything  more:  on  the  presents  being  produced  he  examined 
each  of  them  with  much  attention,  appeared  pleased,  and,  I  heard  afterwards  from 
the  Mirza,  was  highly  satisfied.  He  then  resumed  the  conversation,  inquired 
about  the  relative  size  of  Firingistan  (Europe)  and  Hindostan,  the  nature  of  our 
power  in  the  latter,  and  whether  it  had  any  other  king  than  ours:  this  enabled  me 
to  mention  the  kings  whom  we  had  pensioned,  with  which  he  seemed  much 
struck;  and  one  of  his  Mirzas  explained  to  him  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
English,  when  they  conquered  a  country,  to  keep  in  place  those  whom  they  found 
in  it,  by  which  means  they  avoided  driving  people  to  despair,  and  more  easily 
attached  them  to  their  government.  He  then  inquired  whether  the  Russians  or 
English  were  the  cleverest:  to  which  the  same  Mirza,  a  Peshawuree  as  I  have 
since  learned,  at  once  replied  that  the  English  were  far  the  cleverest  people  in  all 
Firingistan;  an  assertion  which  I  did  not  feel  myself  called  on  to  contradict. 
After  a  little  further  conversation  we  took  our  leave,  and  I  next  went  to  visit  my 
patient,  and  regret  to  say  his  case  is  almost  hopeless,  being  amaurosis  (gutta  se- 
rena),  complete  and  of  eight  years'  standing  in  one  eye,  incomplete  and  of  eigh- 
teen months'  duration  in  the  other.  I  have  fairly  informed  him  that  I  consider 
the  former  quite  gone,  and  that  I  have  but  slender  hopes  of  benefiting  the  latter; 
but  that,  as  his  general  health,  and  particularly  his  digestive  powers,  seem  much 
impaired,  I  shall  require  some  time  to  improve  these  before  I  give  him  a  definite 
answer  regarding  the  chances  of  recovering  his  eye-sight.  On  this  understanding 
I  have  commenced  his  treatment. 

"  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  during  our  interview  with  the  Mir,  though 
he  spoke  freely  of  Moorcrofl,  and  mentioned  his  knowledge  of  Persian  and 
Toorkie,  yet  he  avoided  saying  anything  of  his  books  and  papers,  which  were 
expressly  mentioned  in  your  letter.  I  have  since  heard  that  there  has  been  some 
difficulty  about  procuring  them,  and  that  they  are  not  yet  arrived,  which  probably 
may  account  for  his  silence." 

"  Khamu-abadi  13/ft  January,  1838. 

"  You  will  perceive  by  the  date  that  I  am  at  the  place  where  your  anxieties 
reached  their  acme,  and  received  their  happy  termination.  I  came  here  four  days 
since  to  give  my  patient  the  last  chance  in  the  benefit  of  a  purer  air  than  Koon- 
dooz:  I  am  how  perfectly  convinced  that  the  case  is  utterly  hopeless,  and  should 
have  announced  this  before  but  for  my  fear  of  compromising  Wood,  and  my 
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anxiety  to  have  him  back  and  ready  to  start  with  me,  should  it  be  necessary,  as 
soon  as  I  have  made  the  communication.  I  have,  however,  told  my  patient  that 
I  am  now  trying  the  last  and  most  powerful  remedies,  and  that,  if  within  forty 
days  no  effect  is  produced,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  continue  them  any  longer,  and  he 
must  submit  to  what  is  written  in  his  destiny. 

"  The  way  is  thus  paved;  and  meantime  I  am  looking  round  for  some  other 
way  of  maintaining  my  footing  here,  as  the  road  back  will  not  be  open  for  nearly 
four  months. 

"  And  your  letter  has  given  me,  I  think,  no  bad  commencement.  On  receipt  of 
it  I  rode  into  Koondooz,  and,  waiting  on  the  Mir,  said  I  had  come,  by  your  orders, 
to  offer  your  best  thanks  for  all  his  kindness  to  Wood  and  myself  since  we  arrived 
in  his  country,  more  particularlyjris  having  allowed  Wood  to  go  to  the  source  of 
the  Oxus,  a  favour  which  Firingees  highly  appreciated.  This  was  received  most 
graciously;  and  I  then  went  on  to  inform  him  that  Candahar  had  seceded  from  the 
Persian  interest  and  was  now  anxious  for  the  friendship  of  our  government,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  Firingee  had  been  despatched  there.  In  telling  him  this 
I  only  told  him  what  common  report  would  have  brought  to  him  in  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  as  the  cassid  had  begun  to  spread  it  everywhere.  This  intelligence 
proved  as  highly  satisfactory  as  I  had  anticipated,  for  the  Persians  are  equally 
hated  and  feared  here;  it  also  produced  divers  exclamations  of  astonishment — 
*  What  wonderful  men  these  Firingees  are!  Three  months  ago  four  of  them  came 
into  the  country;  now  one  is  at  Cabool,  one  at  Candahar,  one  here,  and  one  at 
the  source  of  the  Oxus.  Wullah!  billah!  they  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep:  all 
day  they  make  syl  [enjoy  themselves],  and  all  night  they  write  books!'  When 
these  exclamations  were  over  I  inquired  whajt  news  he  might  have  from  the  seat 
of  war;  '  Hech,'  (nothing,)  he  said;  '  people  will  talk'  (gup  me  zunund),  '  but  the 
news  of  one  day  is  the  lie  of  the  next:  however,'  said  he,  '  I  wish  very  much  I 
had  some  sure  information  what  these  Kuzzilbash  dogs  are  about,  as  some  people 
say  they  are  coming  this  way.'  This  was  the  very  point  I  wanted  to  bring  him 
to,  as  I  was  myself  just  at  the  same  loss  for  information  to  send  you:  so  I  said  at 
once,  '  What  difficulty  can  there  be  about  this?  If  it  is  your  pleasure,  I  will  send 
off  a  man  who  will  go  to  Mei-muna,  and,  please  God,  even  to  the  Persian  camp, 
and  will  tell  us  all  that  is  going  on.'  '  By  all  means,'  said  his  highness,  who, 
much  as  he  wanted  information,  seems  never  to  have  thought  of  this  simple  way 
of  getting  it — 'by  all  means,  send  three,  four,  six  men:  let  us  have  good  pookhtee 
(information)  every  day,  and  when  it  comes  let  me  know  of  it.'  '  Bu  chusm,'  (on 
my  eyes,)  said  I;  and,  fortified  with  this  permission,  I  have  started  off  Rujab 
Khan  this  morning,  who  is  to  go  first  to  Balkh,  where  he  is  acquainted  with  some 
few  families  who  have  connections  in  Herat,  and  will  probably  have  good  infor- 
mation. He  is  then  to  go  on  through  Akchu,  Siripul,  and  Shibberghan  to  Mei- 
muna,  getting  the  statistics  of  these  little  independent  states  on  his  way.  From 
Mei-muna  he  is  to  send  me  another  cassid,  and  also  either  to  go  himself  or  pro- 
cure some  one  to  go  and  reconnoitre  the  Persian  camp.  He  is  also,  on  leaving 
it,  to  engage  some  of  his  friends  there  to  write  him  occasionally,  should  there  be 
anything  new:  so  that  I  hope  by  this  arrangement  to  get  you  not  only  present 
information,  but  a  continuance  of  it  while  the  war  is  in  that  quarter,  and  that  with- 
out committing  either  you  or  myself. 

"  During  the  whole  interview  Moorad  Beg  was,  I  think,  in  better  humour  than 
I  have  seen  him  before,  though  he  has  always  been  gracious;  and  I  afterwards 
heard  from  Atma  that  he  was  much  pleased  at  the  idea  of  my  coming  in  from 
Khamiabad  to  make  '  salaam,'  as  attending  his  durbar  is  called  here. 

"  Before  taking  my  leave  I  represented  that,  as  Talikan  was  but  a  short  distance 
from  Khanuabad,  I  meant,  with  his  permission,  to  go  down  there  for  one  night, 
in  order  to  make  my  salaam  to  the  holy  man  there.  '  Why  not?'  said  he.  '  Go 
everywhere,  and  see  what  you  like.'  I  here  terminated  our  interview,  with 
which  I  am  the  more  satisfied  as  some  unpleasant  rumours  had  reached  me  re- 
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specting  his  dissatisfaction  at  my  not  having  done  his  brother  any  benefit;  and  it 
was  in  some  measure  to  test  their  accuracy  that  I  made  the  visit,  and  to  his  inqui- 
ries after  his  brother's  eyes  answered  distinctly  that  I  saw  no  improvement.  I 
therefore  entertain  hopes  that,  even  after  I  have  announced  the  melancholy  truth, 
I  may  not  find  my  situation  here  wholly  untenable;  and  may  even  get  permission 
to  ramble  along  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  the  fords  of  which  I  wish  to  examine,  as 
Wood  seems  to  have  turned  his  back  upon  them. 

"Yesterday  was  altogether,  as  Dominie  Sampson  would  say,  'a  white  day;' 
for,  on  returning  here  in  the  evening  after  this  successful  interview,  I  was  saluted 
by  a  man  who  turned  out  to  be  a  messenger  bearing  a  letter  from  the  '  holy  man 
of  Talikan,'  every  word  of  which  was  a  lull-blown  rose  in  the  garden  of  friend- 
ship. Of  course  I  'khoosh  amudeid'  the  wor'Jiy  gentleman;  told  him  of  the 
leave  I  had  that  day  received  to  pay  my  respects  to  his  master,  who,  I  said,  was 
well  known  through  all  Firingistan  as  the  friend  of  our  nation;  tied  a  turban 
round  his  head;  and  sent  him  back  with  a  letter  containing  as  many  peonies  as 
his  master's  had  roses,  and  announcing  my  intention  of  making  my  salaam  within 
a  few  days  at  furthest.  I  look  on  this  man  as  no  bad  peg  to  hold  by  in  case  of 
accidents,  and  have  prepared  a  grand  posteen  (fur  pelisse)  to  invest  him  with  on 
occasion  of  my  visit." 

"Koondo'iz,  30th  January,  1838. 

"  You  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that  I  have  given  up  my  patient's  case  as  hope- 
less; but  the  resignation  with  which  this  destruction  of  all  his  hopes  of  regaining 
his  sight  has  been  borne,  both  by  himself  and  Mir  Moorad  Beg,  is  far  greater 
than  either  you  or  I  could  have  anticipated,  and  in  fact  is  such  as  to  do  high 
honour  to  the  Uzbek  character.  I  had  from  the  first  declared  the  case  to  be  one 
of  extreme  difficulty;  and,  latterly,  told  him  that  one  after  "another  of  my  reme- 
dies had  proved  ineffectual,  and  that  the  slight  hope  I  originally  might  have  had 
was  daily  becoming  less.  My  final  announcement  he  anticipated  by  sending  me 
a  message  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  to  this  effect: — '  He  felt  it  was  written  in 
his  destiny  that  he  was  not  to  recover  his  sight:  he  was  satisfied  I  had  done 
everything  possible,  but  that  he  was  now  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  and  con- 
tent to  go  back  to  his  own  house  convinced  that  a  cure  was  not  to  be  expected.' 
These  were  so  nearly  my  own  sentiments  on  the  matter  that  I  did  not  offer  much 
opposition.  I  said,  '  If  he  wished  for  my  advice  it  was  this — that  he  should 
persist  in  the  use  of  the  remedies  twenty  days  longer,  within  which  time,  if  there 
was  no  amendment,  I  was  hopeless;  but  that  if  he  was  determined  on  going  now 
I  had  little  to  say  against  it,  as  my  hopes  of  ultimate  improvement  were  now  very 
slight.'  I  added,  '  It  would  be  well  he  should  think  it  over  for  the  night,  and  that 
in  the  morning  I  would  call  and  hear  his  decision.'  With  these  words  I  dismissed 
the  mission,  which  consisted  of  Mousa  Yessawul,  the  governor  of  Khanuiibad, 
at  which  place  we  then  were,  Zohrab  Khan,  the  governor  of  Inderab,  and  a 
Mirza. 

"  About  8  P.M.,  having  heard  that  the  Mir  had  finally  determined  no  longer  to 
struggle  against  his  fate,  I  went  over  to  take  leave  of  him  and  offer  such  consola- 
tions as  might  occur  to  me.  He  expressed  himself  in  every  way  satisfied  with 
the  exertions  I  had  made,  said  he  was  under  obligations  which  he  never  should 
forget;  and  begged  I  would  continue  his  guest  as  long  as  it  suited  me  to  remain 
in  the  country,  every  part  of  which  I  was  at  liberty  to  visit.  He  added  numerous 
other  expressions  of  kindly  feeling,  and  explained  that  he  had  given  orders  to 
Mousa  Yessawul  that  all  my  wishes  were  to  be  attended  to.  He  then  reverted 
to  his  own  melancholy  condition,  and,  losing  all  composure,  burst  into  tears,  ac- 
cusing himself  loudly  of  the  many  crimes  lie  had  committed,  and  acknowledging 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  judgment  which  had  now  overtaken  him.  The  scene 
was  a  strange  mixture  of  the  pathetic  and  the  ludicrous.  I  could  not  help  sym- 
pathising sincerely  with  the  poor  old  man  and  his  son,  a  fine  lad  of  fifteen,  who 
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shared  deeply  in  his  father's  grief;  but  then  every  broad-faced  Uzbek  about  the 
room,  seeing  his  chief  in  tears,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  blubber  a  little 
also,  and  the  wry  faces  some  of  them  made  in  attempting  to  look  melancholy 
were  perfectly  irresistible. 

"  I  was  obliged  to  bury  my  face  in  my  sleeves,  and  hope  I  too  got  credit  for 
crying  a  little.  After  the  first  burst  of  grief  was  over,  I  took  on  me  the  office  of 
comforter.  I  said  '  He  had  undoubtedly  committed  crimes,  as  all  men  had,  but 
then  fie  had  also  done  much  that  was  good:  he  had  cherished  the  ryot,  distributed 
justice,  and  I  had  with  my  own  eyes  seen  that  the  people  who  lived  under  him 
were  contented  and  happy.'  I  added  that  God  had  taken  away  one  blessing,  but 
had  given  him  many — lands,  houses,  children,  wealth,  and  power;  that  it  became 
him  to  look  on  these,  not  on  what  was  taken  away,  and  to  be  thankful.  I  further 
advised  him  to  have  the  Koran  constantly  read  to  him,  and  to  reflect  on  the  insta- 
bility of  this  world;  and  having  so  said  I  got  up  and  went  away. 

"  Next  morning  the  old  man  returned  to  Koondooz,  and  I,  wishing  to  commence 
my  new  game  by  leading  off  a  trump  card,  started  to  pay  my  long-promised  visit 
to  Moorcroft's  Syud. 

"  The  village  of  the  Holy  Man  is  about  six  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Talikan, 
in  all  thirty  miles  from  Khanuabad.  I  reached  it  about  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  on  dismounting  was  conducted  to  a  small,  neatly-carpeted  apartment,  where  I 
was  told  to  expect  a  visit  from  the  Syud  as  soon  as  he  should  have  finished  his 
afternoon  devotions.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  came.  I  stooped  to  kiss  his  hand 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  sanctity,  when  he  gently  raised  and  embraced  me:  I  then 
endeavoured  to  express  to  him  the  obligation  which  I,  in  common  with  all  Firin- 
gees,  felt  to  him  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  our  ill-fated  countryman,  Moor- 
croft,  and  added  that  it  was  a  favour  which  none  of  us  should  forget.  I  explained 
to  him  that  this  was  the  very  first  day  I  had  been  disengaged  since  my  arrival  in 
Moorad  Beg's  territories,  and  that  I  had  impatiently  awaited  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  me  of  expressing  to  him  these  the  common  sentiments  of  my  nation. 
He  appeared  gratified,  but  modestly  disclaimed  any  merit,  saying  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  do  mncli  for  Moorcroft.  He  added  that  it  astonished  him  not  a  little 
-to  find  that  so  trifling  an  action  as  it  had  appeared  to  him  at  the  time  should  have 
reached  a  country  so  remote  and  so  great  as  ours.  After  a  little  further  conversa- 
tion, in  which  I  said  I  had  been  charged  to  add  your  acknowledgments  to  my 
own,  he  retired,  and  soon  after  slaves  made  their  appearance,  leaving  trays  of 
pilaos  and  sweetmeats,  to  which  my  long  ride  induced  me  to  do  ample  justice. 

"  After  dinner  he  again  came,  and  sat  with  me  nearly  an  hour.  The  conver- 
sation ran  chiefly  on  European  politics,  and  commerce,  as  connected  with  India 
and  Persia.  Knowing  his  influence  over  the  mind  of  Moorad  Beg,  I  took  occa- 
sion to  explain  to  him  the  objects  of  your  mission,  and  more  particularly  the 
intention  of  our  government  to  establish  a  great  annual  fair  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  and  showed  the  benefits  which  must  arise  from  this  to  the  Mir,  whose 
country  would  necessarily  be  the  grand  line  of  communication  between  Hindostan 
and  Toorkistan.  He  seemed  perfectly  to  comprehend  all  my  sentiments,  and 
made  several  inquiries  that  evinced  his  intelligence.  He  then  inquired  what  I 
meant  to  do  with  myself  until  the  road  back  should  be  open.  (I  had  informed  him 
that  I  had  relinquished  Mahomed  Beg's  case  as  hopeless.)  I  replied,  that  if  the 
Mir  would  permit  me,  I  wished  to  travel  a  little  about  his  country,  as  it  was  the 
custom  of  Firingees  to  observe  everything  that  came  in  their  way.  He  said  he 
had  heard  this  from  Moorcroft,  and  thought  I  should  find  no  difficulty  here.  Be- 
fore I  went  away  he  again  expressed  his  astonishment  at  our  being  acquainted 
with  what  he  had  done  for  Moorcroft.  '  Is  it  really  a  fact,'  said  he,  '  that  this  is 
known  in  Firingistan?'  '  VVullah,  billah,'  said  I;  '  the  very  children  repeat  the 
name  of  Syud  Mahomed  Kasim,  the  friend  of  the  Firingees.'  He  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  his  satisfaction.  '  God  is  great!'  said  he;  '  feel  my  pulse.'  '  Praise 
be  to  God,'  said  I,  '  what  strength  and  firmness!  If  it  please  God,  one  half  your 
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life  is  not  yet  passed.'  We  stroked  our  beards,  said  a  '  fatha,'  or  blessing,  and 
the  old  man  departed.  I  saw  him  again  in  the  morning,  when  1  was  about  to 
return:  he  had  been  praying  from  cock-crow  until  past  nine  o'clock  He  stopped 
for  a  few  moments  as  he  passed  my  door,  said  a  few  words  of  inquiry,  asked  for 
some  medicine  for  his  eyes,  and,  having  ordered  breakfast  to  be  brought  me,  took 
his  leave. 

"  On  proceeding  to  mount  I  found  a  handsome  young  horse,  which  he  had  or- 
dered to  be  presented  to  me  in  return  for  some  articles  I  had  given  him.  A  man 
also  was  in  readiness  to  show  me  the  salt-mines,  whicli  I  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  see. 

"  Having  visited  them,  I  thought  it  well  to  make  my  salaam  to  the  heir-appa- 
rent, Atalik  Beg,  as  I  was  in  his  vicinity.  He  received  me  in  the  same  distin- 
guished manner  his  father  had  done — standing  outside  his  own  door,  with  all  his 
court  drawn  up  around  him — placed  me  in  the  highest  seat,  and  at  my  departure 
presented  me  with  a  horse  and  a  dress  of  honour.  The  two  first  tiicks  being  thus 
clearly  won,  I  thought  it  proper  to  lose  no  time  in  going  to  Koondooz,  to  ascertain 
my  fate  there. 

"  The  day  after  my  arrival  (22d  January)  I  had  visits  from  Atma  and  Mirza 
Buddeea,  who  both  assured  me  that  the  Mir's  friendly  disposition  towards  me 
was  not  in  the  least  altered  by  the  result  of  his  brother's  case,  which,  he  said, 
was  his  destiny.  Atma  further  added  that  Mahomed  Beg,  my  patient,  in  passing 
through,  had  spoken  of  me  in  the  highest  terms,  as  not  only  possessing  profes- 
sional skill,  but  as  '  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  good  manners,'  and  as  having 

paid  him  every  possible  attention.     This  is  all  as  it  should  be." 

**#-**  -*- 

In  the  middle  of  April  Dr.  Lord  and  Lieutenant  Wood  set  out  from  Koondooz, 
on  their  return  to  Cabool;  and  previous  to  their  departure  the  books  of  Moorcroft, 
with  a  few  of  his  papers,  were  made  over  to  them:  with  these  poor  Lord  sent  to 
me  the  following  interesting  memorandum: — 

"  I  have  to  present  to  you  a  list  of  books  and  papers  belonging  to  the  late  Mr. 
Moorcroft,  which  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  recover  during  my  recent  journey 
to  Toorkistan. 

"  For  the  greater  part  of  them  I  am  indebted  to  Mir  Mahommed  Moorad  Beg, 
who,  immediately  on  my  arrival  at  Koondooz,  wrote  to  the  Khan  of  Muzar,  de- 
siring that  all  such  relics  of  the  European  traveller  should  forthwith  be  sent.  In 
reply  to  this,  fifty  volumes,  all  of  printed  works,  were  immediately  forwarded; 
the  remainder,  including  the  map,  Mr.  Moorcroft's  passport  in  English  and  Per- 
sian from  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  a  MS.  volume,  with  several  loose  MS. 
sheets,  chiefly  of  accounts,  I  was  enabled  to  recover  when,  by  the  Mir's  permis- 
sion, I  myself  made  a  visit  to  Khooloom  and  Muzar. 

"  I  think  the  evidence  I  have  received  proves,  as  strongly  as  the  nature  of  ne- 
gative evidence  will  admit,  that  no  MS.  papers  of  any  value  belonging  to  that 
ill-fated  expedition  remain  to  be  recovered. 

"  1  paid  every  person  who  brought  books;  and  always  explained  that  I  would 
give  double  reward  for  anything  that  was  written;  and  though  in  consequence  of 
this  several  sheets  of  MS.  were  brought  me,  they  never  appeared,  on  examination, 
to  contain  anything  beyond  accounts  and  such  routine  matters.  Now,  as  the 
natives  must  be  unable  to  make  the  distinction,  the  chances  evidently  are,  that,  if 
any  papers  of  importance  existed,  one  or  two  of  them  at  least  would  have  found 
their  way  to  me  amongst  the  number  presented. 

"I  append  a  letter  from  Mirza  Humeedoodeen,  the  principal  secretary  to  the 
Khan  of  Muzar,  and  a  man  who  attended  Mr.  Trebeck  in  his  last  moments,  say- 
ing that  two  printed  and  one  MS.  volumes  are  in  existence  at  Shehr  Subz,  and 
that  he  had  sent  a  man  to  recover  them,  for  me.  As  I  have  since  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  country,  and  as  all  communication  is,  by  the  present  state  of  affairs  at 
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Cahool,  rendered  impossible,  I  mention  this  fact  as  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
some  future  traveller. 

"  The  map  is  in  itself  a  document  of  much  interest,  as  containing  Mr.  Moor- 
croft's  route,  traced  evidently  with  his  own  hand,  and  continued  as  far  as  Akcha, 
within  one  stage  of  Andkhoee,  where  he  is  known  to  have  fallen  a  victim,  not 
more  I  believe  to  the  baneful  effects  of  the  climate  than  to  the  web  of  treachery 
and  intrigue  by  which  he  found  himself  surrounded  and  his  return  cut  off.  On 
the  back  of  the  map  is  a  MS.  sketch  of  the  route  through  Andkhoee  to  Mei-muna, 
and  back  through  Sireepool  to  Balkh,  as  though  he  had  planned  a  tour  though 
these  little  independent  states,  partly  perhaps  to  see  the  horses  for  which  they  are 
famed,  and  partly  to  while  away  the  uneasiness  of  expectation  till  a  safe-conduct 
should  be  granted  him  through  the  territories  of  the  ruler  of  Koondooz.  We  can 
thus  almost  trace  the  last  object  that  engaged  his  mind,  and  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  he  laid  down  his  life. 

"  Connected  with  this  I  beg  to  subjoin  a  slip  of  paper  which  I  found  amongst 
a  pile  of  loose  accounts,  and  which  bears,  in  Mr.  Trebeck's  writing,  the  following 
entry,  date  September  6th,  1825: — 

"  '  Arrived  at  Balkh,  August  25th.     Mr.  M.  died  August  27th.' 

"  This  places  the  date  of  Mr.  Moorcroft's  death  beyond  a  doubt;  and  also,  I 
think,  affords  negative  evidence  against  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  caused 
by  any  unfair  means. 

"  But  the  same  paper  is  further  interesting  from  an  accidental  coincidence. 
The  Mirza,  I  have  before  mentioned,  accompanied  me  from  Tash  Koorghan  to 
Muzar,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  which  naturally  turned  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  the  melancholy  fate  of  Moorcroft's  party,  he  said  that,  about  a  month 
before  the  death  of  Trebeck,  he  had  one  day  gone  to  him,  by  desire  of  the  Khan, 
to  purchase  some  pearls  which  he  heard  he  had.  Trebeck  produced  the  pearls; 
but,  when  questioned  about  the  price,  said,  in  a  desponding  tone,  '  Take  them 
for  what  you  please;  my  heart  is  broken:  what  care  I  for  price  now?'  The  entry 
is  this: — 

.Total  on  the  strings  ....         280  grs. 

Oct.  15th.     Taken  by  Mirza      .         .         .         131  grs.  or  4  miskals. 
"     16th.     Taken  by  Dewan  Beghee         .          33  grs.  or  1  miskal. 

"  It  will  be  observed  no  price  is  affixed:  probably  none  was  received.  A  stran- 
ger in  a  foreign  land,  far  from  the  soothing  voice  of  his  countrymen  or  kinsfolk, 
surrounded  by  rude  hordes,  who  looked  on  him  as  the  only  obstacle  to  possessing 
themselves  of  the  countless  treasures  which  they  believed  to  be  in  his  charge,  his 
youthful  spirit  pined  and  sunk.  The  bright  visions  with  which  he  had  com- 
menced his  career  had  long  since  vanished;  where  he  had  looked  for  pleasures  he 
had  found  toils;  where  for  rest  he  had  to  guard  against  dangers;  sickness  had  car- 
ried off  many  of  the  companions  with  whom  he  had  set  out;  and  when  at  last  it 
struck  his  guide,  his  own  familiar  friend,  to  whom  he  looked  for  support  under 
every  adversity,  and  for  rescue  from  every  difficulty,  and  when  in  addition  he 
found  that  all  hopes  of  return  to  his  native  land  seemed,  if  not  cut  off,  at  least 
indefinitely  deferred, — his  heart,  as  he  too  truly  says,  was  broken,  and  in  a  few 
short  weeks  he  sunk  into  an  untimely  grave.  I  should  apologise  for  a  digression 
unsuited,  I  confess,  to  the  character  of  an  official  paper,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
hear  the  warm  terms  in  which  poor  Trebeck  is  still  mentioned  by  the  rude  na- 
tives among  whom  he  died,  without  feeling  the  deepest  sympathy  in  the  fate  of 
one  who  fell 

'So  young,  and  yet  so  full  of  promise.' 

"  It  is  only  necessary  I  should  add  one  or  two  more  observations.  The  ac- 
count-book, which  I  now  forward,  is  a  valuable  document  in  more  respects  than 
one.  It  contains  an  accurate  list  of  the  stock  originally  purchased  by  Mr.  Moor- 
croft  when  starting  for  his  journey,  and  will  serve  to  modify  considerably  the 
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extravagant  ideas  that  have  been  entertained  of  the  quantities  of  goods  which  he 
carried.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  loose  MS.  accounts,  it  will  serve  also  to 
evince  that  the  greater  part  of  this  stock  was  sold  off  previous  to  his  leaving  Bo- 
khara, and,  as  far  as  my  information  goes,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  proceeds 
were  chiefly  expended  in  the  purchase  of  horses,  of  which  I  understand  he  had 
when  he  died  somewhat  under  a  hundred,  including  specimens  of  all  the  best 
Uzbek  and  Toorkooman  breeds. 

"  The  account-book  is  further  interesting,  as  containing,  in  Mr.  Moorcroft's 
own  handwriting,  a  list  of  the  articles  which  he  offered  on  his  presentation  to  the 
King  of  Bokhara;  and  a  note  at  the  end,  to  the  effect  that  the  King  had  in  return 
ordered  him  a  remission  of  the  duties  on  his  merchandise,  rather  more  than  equal- 
ing the  estimated  value  of  the  goods.  It  is  further  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  add, 
on  the  authority  of  several  Bokhara  merchants  who  were  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  him  during  his  stay  in  that  city,  that  his  character  was  highly  appreciated 
by  the  King,  who  frequently  sent  for  him  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  conversa- 
tion, and  conferred  on  him  the  high  privilege,  never  before  granted  to  a  Christian, 
of  riding  through  the  city,  and  even  to  the  gate  of  the  King's  palace,  on  horseback. 

"  In  addition  to  the  list  of  his  merchandise,  this  account-book  contains  also  a 
list  of  his  private  property,  which,  it  appears,  Mr.  Moorcroft  was  obliged  by 
order  of  the  Koosh  Begee  to  make  out  on  entering  Bokhara.  From  this  list  we 
learn  he  possessed  ninety  volumes  of  books.  The  number  I  have  recovered,  and 
which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  place  at  your  disposal,  is  fifty-seven.  Amongst 
them  are  several  odd  volumes,  of  which  the  sets,  if  complete,  would  give  an  addi- 
tion of  about  thirty — total  eighty-seven;  so  that  there  are  probably  not  more  than 
two  or  three  volumes  of  which  we  may  not  consider  ourselves  t(\  have  ascer- 
tained the  fate.  As  to  MSS.,  I  have  already  shown  the  high  improbability  that 
any  of  consequence  have  eluded  our  researches. 

"  Scattered  through  the  printed  volumes,  numerous  notes  and  corrections  in 
Mr.  Moorcroft's  own  handwriting  will  be  found.  Of  these  some,  referring  inci- 
dentally to  the  dangers  of  his  journey,  or  laying  down  plans  as  to  the  route  by 
which  he  meant  to  return,  cannot  be  read  without  emotion. 

"In  conclusion,  it  is  but  justice  to  add  that  the  impression  everywhere  left  by 
this  enterprising  but  ill-fated  party  has  been  in  a  high  degree  favourable  to  our 
national  character. 

"  Translation  of  a  letter  from  Mirza  Humeeoodeen  to  P.  B.  Lord,  Esq.: — 

"  •  A.  C.  Two  books  and  one  MS.  are  in  the  city  of  Shuhr  Subz.  I  have  sent 
a  person  to  bring  them,  and  when  they  reach  me  I  shall  send  them  to  you.  In 
all  things  I  will  never  forget  your  kind  offices.  Let  me  always  hear  of  your  wel- 
fare. Believe  what  this  man  says,  and  that  I  am  your  well-wisher.  Dated  Mo- 
hurrum,  1254,  A.  H.'  " 

While  at  Koondooz,  Dr.  Lord  wrote  a  single  sheet  on  the  customs  of  the 
Uzbeks,  which  I  give  entire,  as  illustrative  of  their  manners: — 

"  At  weddings,  a  party  of  the  friends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  provided 
with  large  quantities  of  flour  mixed  with  ashes,  meet  in  the  open  plain,  and  have 
a  grand  engagement  until  one  party  is  obliged  to  turn  and  fly.  After  that,  peace 
is  made;  and  they  both  join  at  a  great  entertainment.  Sometimes  serious  conse- 
quences arise  if  the  beaten  party  get  enraged.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the 
Mir's  son,  Malik  Khan,  married  the  daughter  of  Nuzry  Min  Bashee,  a  Kulaghan 
of  his  own  tribe  of  Kaysumur.  On -this  occasion  each  party  came  provided  with 
twenty-one  jowals  of  wheat  and  an  equal  quantity  of  ashes,  the  Mir  himself  head- 
ing his  own  party:  he  was  beaten,  and  pursued  about  two  kos  from  the  field; 
when,  suddenly  losing  his  temper,  he  turned  about,  and  ordered  his  party  to  draw 
swords  and  charge,  to  the  no  little  dismay,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  the  victor. 
Some  white-beards,  however,  interfered,  and  prevented  the  effusion  of  blood. 

"  Men  here  sell  their  wives,  if  they  get  tired  of  them.  This  is  by  no  means 
uncommon;  but  the  man  is  obliged  to  make  the  first  offer  of  her  to  her  family, 
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naming  the  price,  which  if  they  do  not  give,  he  is  at  liberty  to  sell  her  to  any  one 
else.  On  the  death  of  a  man  his  wives  all  become  the  property  of  his  next 
brother;  who  may  marry  them  or  sell  them,  giving  the  pre-option,  as  before,  to 
their  own  families. 

"  Jiindad,  a  Kaboolee  Attari,  to  whom  I  spoke  of  the  custom  of  selling  wives, 
which  I  did  not  entirely  credit,  said,  'I'll  tell  you  what  happened  to  myself.  I 
was  one  day  returning  from  Khanuabad;  and,  being  overtaken  by  darkness, 
halted  for  the  night  at  Turnab,  three  kos  short  of  this.  After  feeding  my  horse 
and  going  to  the  house  for  shelter,  I  found  three  men  busily  engaged;  and, 
inquiring  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  was  told  that  one  of  them  was 
selling  his  wife  to  the  other,  but  that  they  had  not  agreed  about  terms.  Mean- 
time, Khiida  Berdi  Ming,  Basin  and  chief  of  the  village,  came  in,  and  whispered 
to  me  that,  if  I  could  go  halves  with  him,  he  would  purchase  the  woman,  as  he 
had  seen  her  and  found  her  very  beautiful.  I  agreed;  upon  which  we  purchased 
her  for  seventy  rupees,  thirty-five  each,  and  she  went  home  with  me  for  that 
night.  Next  morning  Khuda  Berdi  came,  and  said  that  partnership  in  a  woman 
was  a  bad  thing,  and  asked  me  how  I  intended  to  manage.  I  said  she  should 
stay  with  me  one  month,  and  then  go  to  him  next.  To  that  he  would  by  no 
means  agree;  because,  if  sons  or  daughters  were  born,  there  would  be  disputes  to 
know  to  whom  they  belonged.  "  In  short,"  said  he,  "  either  do  you  give  me  five 
rupees  profit  on  my  share,  and  take  her  altogether,  or  I  will  give  you  the  same 
profit  on  your  share,  and  she  shall  be  altogether  mine."  To  this  latter  alternative 
I  consented;  and  she  is  now  living  with  him,  as  every  one  well  knows.' 

"  A  man  who  has  a  daughter  marriageable  must  give  intimation  of  it  to  the  Mir, 
who  sends  his  chief  eunuch  to  inspect  her:  if  handsome,  he  takes  her;  if  not,  he 
gives  permission  that  she  should  marry  another. 

"  Every  man  who  meets  the  Mir  out  riding  dismounts  as  he  passes,  and  gives 
him  the  '  salam  alaikiim.'  The  rulers  of  districts,  and  other  employes,  are  ex- 
pected to  come  at  least  four  or  five  times  a-year  to  make  their  salam.  The  mode 
is, — on  entering  the  door  each  shouts  out  '  Salam  alaikiim'  as  loud  as  he  can;  then 
runs  forward,  falls  on  his  knees,  and,  taking  the  Mir's  hand  between  both  of  his, 
places  it  to  his  forehead,  or  kisses  it,  I  could  not  clearly  see  which,  and  exclaiming 
'  Tukseer'  (pardon  me),  retires  to  the  wall,  where  he  stands,  and  answers  any 
questions  the  Mir  may  ask  about  his  government;  after  which  he  mixes  with  the 
crowd,  or  walks  out  as  soon  as  he  pleases.  On  these  occasions  an  offering  is 
brought, — horses,  slaves,  &c., — which  are  paraded  for  the  Mir's  approval. 

"  A  child  is  circumcised  at  the  age  of  seven  or  ten  years.  This  is  a  time  of  the 
greatest  festivity  among  the  Uzbeks;  and  on  such  occasions  considerable  expense 
is  incurred,  and  feasts  given  which  last  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  The  eating  is 
truly  enormous;  but,  indeed,  to  our  ideas,  it  is  always  so:  two  Uzbeks  not  un- 
frequently  devouring  an  entire  sheep,  with  a  proportional  quantity  of  rice,  bread, 
ghee,  &c.,  between  them;  and  afterwards  cramming  in  water-melons,  musk- 
melons,  or  other  fruit:  but  these  they  say  go  for  nothing,  being  only  water.  On 
the  occasions  to  which  I  have  referred  horse-racing  is  a  favourite  amusement,  and 
the  horses  for  the  purpose  are  generally  trained  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
preceding;  and  they  require  this — for  a  race  here  is-  not  a  matter  of  one  or  two 
mile  heats,  but  a  regular  continued  run  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  kos  (forty  or 
-fifty  miles)  across  the  country,  sometimes  wading  through  morasses  and  swim- 
ming rivers,  but  more  frequently  crossing  their  magnificent  extended  plains;  one 
of  which,  as  level  as  our  best  race-courses  and  with  a  beautiful  green  turf  covering, 
not  unfrequently  extends  the  entire  distance  to  be  run.  The  scene  on  these  oc- 
casions is  highly  animated,  as  not  only  the  racers,  generally  about  twenty  in  num- 
ber, set  off,  but  the  whole  of  the  sporting  assembly,  perhaps  100,  or  even  500  in 
number,  accompany  them,  at  least  for  the  first  three  or  four  miles.  A  judge  has 
been  sent  on  in  advance,  and  the  competitors  seldom  return  till  the  next  day.  The 
prizes  are  certainly  worth  some  exertion;  and  in  one  case,  when  the  donor  was  a 
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man  of  good  substance,  they  were  as  follows:  the  first,  and  most  classical,  was  a 
young  maiden,  generally  a  Huzarah  or  Chitrali,  both  prized  for  their  personal 
attractions;  the  second,  fifty  sheep;  the  third,  a  boy;  the  fourth,  a  horse;  the  fifth, 
a  camel;  the  sixth,  a  cow;  and  the  seventh,  a  water-melon;  the  winner  of  which 
becomes  an  object  of  ridicule  and  banter  for  the  rest  of  the  meeting. 

"Another  and  more  amusing  kind  of  race  is  the  following: — One  man  places  a 
goat  on  the  horse  before  him,  and  sets  off  at  full  gallop;  fifteen  or  twenty  others 
immediately  start  off  after  him,  and  whichever  of  these  can  seize  the  goat,  and 
get  safe  ofF  with  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  rest,  retains  it  for  his  prize.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  goat  sometimes  changes  masters  is  very  laughable;  but 
the  poor  animal  is  occasionally  torn  to  pieces  in  the  scuffle. 

"A  third  game,  called  Kubach,  requires  no  little  dexterity  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, and,  indeed,  looking  at  the  wretched  matchlocks  which  they  usually  carry, 
I  doubt  whether  success  in  it  can  ever  be  more  than  a  matter  of  chance.  A  kud- 
doo  (a  small  kind  of  gourd),  hollowed  out  and  filled  with  flour,  is  erected  on  the 
top  of  a  pole  two  spears  high.  Those  who  are  to  make  trial  of  their  skill  stand 
in  a  row,  about  four  hundred  yards  distant,  and  each  in  succession,  putting  his 
horse  to  full  speed,  discharges  his  matchlock  at  the  object  whenever  he  pleases. 
Most  fire  when  just  under  it,  others  on  the  advance;  but  the  acme  of  perfection  is 
to  turn  round  on  your  horse  and  strike  it  after  you  have  passed.  The  flour  flying 
out  at  once  proclaims  success,  and  the  victor  at  this  sport  is  rewarded  with  one 
hundred  rupees,  and  a  khillat,  or  dress  of  honour.  The  prize  is  generally  given 
by  the  Mir  himself,  when  he  happens  to  be  present  on  those  occasions. 

"  On  an  attentive  examination,  I  fully  satisfied  myself  that  anything  like  deli- 
berate aim  was  totally  out  of  the  question;  even  the  Uzbeks  themselves,  when 
questioned,  admitted  that  it  was  all  by  chance." 

These  interesting  details  were  not,  however,  the  full  fruit  of  Dr.  Lord's  labours 
at  Koondooz.  He  accidentally  heard  from  my  old  friend  Atma  Dewan  Begee, 
the  minister  of  the  chief  of  Koondooz,  that  he  had  in  his  possession  two  silver 
plates,  or,  rather,  patera?,  which  he  had  procured  from  the  family  of  the  dethroned 
chiefs  of  Budukhshan,  who  claim  descent  from  Alexander.  My  poor  friend  soon 
made  these  two  treasures  his  own,  and  was  justly  proud  of  possessing  them.  One 
of  these  patera?  represents  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  Grecian  Bacchus,  and 
is  of  exquisite  workmanship:  the  subject  of  the  other  is  Sapor  slaying  the  Lion. 
It  is  in  the  style  of  the  monuments  at  Persepolis,  and  is  less  chaste  than  its  com- 
panion. I  have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  them  to  the  age  of  Bactria,  from  their 
appearance  and  the  site  in  which  they  were  found. 

I  received  Dr.  Lord's  permission,  very  shortly  before  his  death,  to  present  the 
first  of  these  paterae,  and  some  valuable  coins,  to  the  Museum  at  the  India  Housr, 
where  they  now  are.  The  other  relic  is  at  present  in  my  own  possession.  In 
coins  also  Lord's  fortune  was  singularly  great,  as  he  procured,  from  the  same 
quarter,  one  which  is  as  yet  quite  unique.  It  is  figured  on  the  plate;  and  with 
the  gay  words  in  which  the  lamented  discoverer  described  his  treasure  I  will  con- 
clude this  long  chapter: — "  Pends-toi,  brave  Crillon;  nous  avons  combattu,  et  tu 
n'etais  pas.  I  have  got  such  an  Eucratides!  The  great  king,  Eucratides,  with  a 
helmeted  head  on  the  obverse  (God  knows,  it  may  be  reverse  for  all  I  know),  and 
on  the  other  side  the  same  king  with  a  more  melancholy  expression  of  counte- 
nance,— no  doubt  of  the  cause,  for  this  time  he  is  accompanied  by  his  wile,— 
two  busts  on  one  side,  inscription  of  Eucratides,  the  son  of  Heliocles  and  Laodice. 
There's  something  for  an  article  in  Prinsep  for  you."  And  to  the  Journal  of  that 
ever-to-be-lamented  individual  I  must  refer  for  the  article  which  he  did  send  for;h 
regarding  this  rarest  of  all  Bactrian  reliques. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Siah-poosh  Kaffirs— Character  and  customs — Mode  of  life — Language— Inscriptions  at 
Bajour — Idols — Cashgar — Commerce — Climate — Clouds  of  red  dust — The  hot  sand  of  Aksoo 
— Khoten — Kokan — Maimanu — Andkho — Shibbergam — Siripool — Akehu — Huzara  country — 
Population  and  descent — Customs — Curious  tradition. 

I  WILL  now  digress  for  a  while,  and  revert  to  the  information  which  I  gathered 
at  Cabool  relating  to  some  of  the  countries  north  of  Hindoo  Koosh:  it  rs  not, 
however,  my  intention  to  carry  the  reader  over  any  of  the  ground  of  which 
Lieutenant  Wood  has  treated.  I  shall  endeavour  to  bear  in  mind  the  true  spirit  of 
general  geography,  as  defined  by  the  illustrious  Rennell,  and  contemplate  not  only 
the  objects  immediately  in  view,  but  direct  inquiry  to  all  around.  To  none  did  [ 
more  anxiously  turn  my  attention  than  to  the  Siah-poosh  Kaffirs,  who  occupy  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Northern  Afghanistan,  and  whose  history  and  condition 
have  excited  so  much  interest.  In  Cabool  I  met  several  Kaffirs  who  had  been 
captured  at  an  advanced  age,  and  were  still  familiar  with  the  language  and  manners 
of  their  countrymen.  I  also  saw  people,  both  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan,  who  had 
visited  the  habitations  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  1  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
what  these  people  thought  of  themselves,  and  also  how  they  were  viewed  by 
foreigners.  The  account  of  the  Kaffirs  given  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  renders  it  un- 
necessary for  me  to  repeat  many  of  the  details  which  I  received,  and  which  cor- 
roborated his  statements:  on  these  therefore  I  shall  not  touch,  my  object  being  to 
improve  our  present  knowledge,  and  clear  up,  if  possible,  some  of  the  obscurity 
which  still  exists. 

In  speaking  of  their  nation  the  Kaffirs  designate  themselves,  as  the  Mahomedans 
do,  Kaffirs,  with  which  name  they,  of  course,  do  not  couple  any  opprobrious 
meaning,  though  it  implies  infidel.  They  consider  themselves  descended  of  one 
Korushye,  and  their  Mahomedan  neighbours  either  corrupt  the  word,  or  assign 
them  a  lineage  from  Koreish,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia,  to  the 
language  of  which  country  they  further  state  that  of  the  Kaffirs  to  be  allied.  A 
Kaffir  assured  me  that  his  tribe  looked  upon  all  men  as  brothers  who  wore  ringlets 
and  drank  wine.*  They  have  no  definite  idea  of  the  surrounding  countries,  Bajour 
and  Kooner,  to  the  south,  being  the  limits  of  their  geographical  knowledge.  They 
have  no  books,  nor  is  reading  or  writing  known  in  the  nation,  so  that  they  have 
no  written  traditions.  Their  country  has  many  table-lands,  some  of  which  extend 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  on  these  there  are  always  villages:  Wygul  and 
Camdeesh  are  on  one  of  those  plateaux,  and  eastward  of  the  latter  lies  the  country 
of  the  Mahomedans.  The  winter  is  severe,  but  in  summer  grapes  ripen  in  great 
abundance. 

The  words  of  a  young  Kaffir,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  now  in  Cabool,  will 
afford  the  best  explanation  of  many  of  their  customs.  His  name,  as  a  Kaffir,  was 
Deenbur,  as  a  Mahomedan  it  has  been  changed  to  Fureedoon.  He  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mahomedans  eighteen  months  since,  by  losing  his  road  when  passing 
from  his  native  village  of  Wygul  to  Gimeer,  to  visit  a  relative.  He  is  a  remaikably 
handsome  young  man,  tall,  with  regular  Grecian  features,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  com- 
plexion, and  is  now  a  slave  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan.  I  give  an  accurate  portrait 
of  him,  and  the  costume  of  his  country  as  he  described  it.  Two  other  Kaffir  boys, 
eight  and  nine  years  old,  who  came  with  him,  had  ruddy  complexions,  hazel  eyes, 

*  Since  the  British  entered  Afghanistan  one  of  the  Kaffirs,  near  Jullalabad,  sent  a 
congratulatory  message  at  the  arrival  of  so  many  Kaffir  brethren  as  ourselves! 
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and  auburn  hair.  They  had  high  cheek-bones  and  less  regular  features,  but  still 
they  were  handsome  and  extremely  intelligent.  Their  Kaffir  names  were  Teeu- 
zeer  and  Choudur,  and  that  of  their  mothers  Rajmal  and  Biaspagly.  None  of 
these  three  Kaffirs,  or  two  others  whom  I  saw,  had  any  resemblance  to  the  Af- 
ghans or  even  Cashmerians.  They  looked  a  distinct  race,  as  the  most  superficial 
observer  must  have  remarked  on  seeing  them. 

Deenbur  said  that  there  was  no  chief  of  the  Kaffirs,  but  that  great  men  were 
called  Sabuninash.  They  do  not  appear  to  carry  on  any  combined  operations 
against  their  neighbours,  but  retaliate  upon  them  when  an  invasion  of  their  frontier 
takes  place:  they  are  very  inveterate  against  the  Mahomedans,  and  give  no  quarter 
to  captives.  They  possess  great  ability  and  activity,  qualities  which  their  enemies 
accord  to  them.  Mahomedans  seldom  venture  to  enter  their  country  as  travellers, 
but  Hindoos  go  as  merchants  and  beggars  (fakeers),  and  are  not  ill-used.  I  met  a 
Mahomedan  who  had  passed  into  Budukhshan  and  was  not  molested.  In  killing 
animals  for  food,  the  Kaffirs  use  no  ceremonies:  they  sacrifice  cows  and  goats  to 
Doghan,  the  Supreme  Being,  particularly  at  a  great  festival  which  occurs  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  lasts  for  ten  days.  They  have  idols,  and  know  the  Hin- 
doo god,  Mahdeo,  by  name;  but  they  all  eat  beef,  and  have  either  lost  their  Hindoo 
belief,  or  never  had  anything  in  common  with  it.  They  neither  burn  nor  bury 
their  dead,  but  place  the  body  in  a  box,  arrayed  in  a  fine  dress,  which  consists  of 
goat-skins  or  Cashgar  woollens:  they  then  remove  it  to  the  summit  of  a  hill  near 
the  village,  where  it  is  placed  on  the  ground,  but  never  interred.  Kaffir  females 
till  the  land:  in  eating,  the  men  sit  apart  from  the  women.  They  have  no  tables: 
the  dish  containing  the  meal  is  placed  on  a  tripod,  made  of  iron  rods,  of  which 
Deenbur  and  his  companions  made  a  model  for  me  with  twigs.  They  assemble 
round  this  and  eat,  sitting  on  stools  or  chairs  without  backs.  They  are  very  fond 
of  honey,  wine,  and  vinegar,  all  of  which  they  have  in  abundance.  They  have  no 
domestic  fowls;  nor  is  there  a  horse  in  their  country:  wheat  and  barley  are  their 
grains:  there  is  no  juwaree.  They  are  very  fond  of  music  and  dancing;  but  in  danc- 
ing, as  in  eating,  the  men  separate  themselves  from  the  women,  and  the  dance  of 
the  one  sex  differs  from  that  of  the  other.  Both  were  exhibited  to  me:  that  of  the 
men  consists  of  three  hops  on  one  foot  and  then  a  stamp:  the  women  place  their 
hands  on  their  shoulders  and  leap  with  both  feet,  going  round  in  a  circle.  Their 
musical  instruments  are  one  of  two  strings,  and  a  kind  of  drum. 

By  Deenbur's  account,  the  mode  of  life  among  the  Kaffirs  would  appear  to  be 
social,  since  they  frequently  assemble  at  each  other's  houses,  or  under  the  trees 
which  embosom  them,  and  have  drinking  parties.  They  drink  from  silver  cups — 
trophies  of  their  spoils  in  war.  The  wine,  which  is  both  light  and  dark,  will  keep 
for  years,  and  is  made  by  expressing  the  juice  of  the  grape  under  the  feet  into  a 
large  earthen  jar,  which  is  described  to  be  of  delicate  workmanship.  Old  and 
young  of  both  sexes  drink  wine,  and  grape-juice  is  given  to  children  at  the  breast. 
A  Kaffir  slave-girl,  who  became  a  mother  shortly  after  her  arrival  in  Gabool,  de- 
manded wine  or  vinegar  on  the  birth  of  her  child;  the  latter  was  given  to  her:  she 
caused  five  or  six  walnuts  to  be  burned  and  put  into  it,  drank  it  off,  and  refused 
every  other  luxury. 

The  costume  of  the  nation  is  better  explained  by  a  sketch  than  it  can  be  by 
description.  A  successful  warrior  adds  to  it  a  waistband,  ornamented  with  a  small 
bell  for  every  Mahomedan  he  has  killed.  His  daughter  has  the  privilege  of  wear- 
ing certain  ornaments  entwined  in  her  hair,  made  of  sea-shells  or  cowries,  which 
no  one  else  can  put  on  without  signal  punishment.  A  Hindoo,  who  was  present 
at  a  Kaffir  marriage,  informed  me  that  the  bridegroom  had  his  food  given  to  him 
behind  his  back,  because  he  had  not  killed  a  Mahomedan.  Enmities  frequently 
arise  among  them;  but  the  most  deadly  feud  may  be  extinguished  by  one  of  the 
parties  kissing  the  nipple  of  his  antagonist's  left  breast,  as  being  typical  of  drinking 
the  milk  of  friendship.  The  other  party  then  returns  the  compliment  by  kissing 
the  suitor  on  the  head,  when  they  become  friends  till  death.  The  Kaffirs  do  not 
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sell  their  children  to  Mahomedans,  though  a  man  in  distress  may  sometimes  dis- 
pose of  his  servant,  or  steal  a  neighbour's  child  and  sell  it. 

I  asked  my  eldest  Kaffir  informant  if  he  regretted  the  loss  of  his  country?  and  he 
at  once  replied  that  there  Kaffir  customs  were  best,  but  here  he  preferred  those  of 
Mahomed.  He  had,  however,  imbibed  a  taste  for  Islam;  and  observed,  that  here 
there  was  religion,  and  in  his  country  none.  He  told  me  a  singular  fact  of  a  Kaffir 
relative  oi  his  own,  named  Shubood,  who  had  been  captured,  and,  becoming  a 
Moollah,  travelled,  under  the  name  of  Korosh,  into  Indja,  returned  about  three 
years  ago  into  Kaffiristan,  when  he  made  known  many  things  to  the  Kaffirs  which 
they  never  before  heard.  After  a  short  stay  he  wished  to  quit  the  country,  but  he 
was  not  permitted.  The  names  of  the  places  which  Deenbur  remembered  were 
Wygul,  Ginieer,  Cheemee,  Kaygul,  Minchgul,  Ameeshdesh  Jarnuj,  Nishaigram 
Richgul,  Deree,  Kuttar,  Camdesh,  Donggul  Pendesh,  Villegul,  and  Savendesh.  It 
is,  however,  believed  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Dura  i  Noor,  and  other  defiles  of 
Hindoo  Koosh,  north  of  Cabool  and  Jullalabad,  are  converted  Kaffirs,  which  their 
appearance  and  language  seem  to  bear  out. 

The  language  of  the  Kaffirs  is  altogether  unintelligible  to  Hindoos,  as  well  as  to 
their  Uzbek  and  Afghan  neighbours.  Some  of  its  sounds — soft  labials — are  scarcely 
to  be  pronounced  by  an  European.  They  are  set  down  as  spoken  by  Deenbur. 
The  short  sentences  which  follow  the  vocabulary  bear,  however,  an  evident  affinity 
to  the  languages  of  the  Hindoo  stock.  As  the  Kaffirs  have  no  written  characters, 
I  give  them  in  an  English  dress.  When  in  the  Kohistan  of  Cabool,  near  Punj- 
sheer,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  some  of  the  people  who  speak  Pushye, 
whicli  resembles  the  dialect  of  the  Kaffirs,  as  may  be  supposed  from  their  prox- 
imity to  them;  and,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  vocabulary,  Pushye  is  spoken  in  eight 
villages  named  as  follows:  1.  Eshpein;  2.  Eshkein;  3.  Soudur;  4.  Alisye;  5. 
Ghyn;  6.  Doornama;  7.  Doora  i  Pootta;  and  8.  Mulaikir; — all  of  which  are 
situated  among  or  near  the  seven  valleys  of  Nijrovv.  The  Pushyes  are  considered 
a  kind  of  Tajiks  by  the  Afghans. 

I  have  stated  the  account  which  the  Kaffirs  give  of  themselves:  I  received  the 
following  additional  particulars  from  a  Mahomedan  who  had  visited  four  villages, 
named  Kutar,  Gimeer,  Deeos,  and  Sao,  all  of  which  are  beyond  the  frontier  hamlet  of 
Kmanool,  which  is  inhabited  by  Neemches  Mussulmans,  and  lies  north  of  Jallaltibad. 
He  described  the  Kaffirs  as  a  merry  race,  without  care;  and  hoped  he  would  not  be 
considered  disrespectful  when  he  stated  that  he  had  never  seen  people  more  resem- 
bling Europeans  in  their  intelligence,  habits,  and  appearance,  as  well  as  in  their  gay 
and  familiar  tone  over  their  wine.  They  have  all  tight  clothes,  sit  on  leathern  stools, 
and  are  exceedingly  hospitable.  They  always  give  wine  to  a  stranger;  and  it  is 
often  put  in  pitchers,  like  water,  at  public  places,  which  any  one  may  drink.  -  To 
ensure  a  supply  of  it,  they  have  very  strict  regulations  to  prevent  the  grapes  being 
cut  before  a  certain  day.  My  informant  considered  the  country  of  the  Kaffirs  quite 
open  to  a  traveller  if  he  got  a  Kaffir  to  be  his  security.  They  have  no  ferocity  of 
disposition,  however  barbarous  some  of  their  customs  may  appear;  and,  besides  the 
mode  of  ensuring  forgiveness  already  described,  he  stated  that,  if  a  Kaffir  has 
killed  ten  men  of  the  tribe,  he  can  appease  the  anger  of  his  enemies  by  throwing 
down  his  knife  before  them,  trampling  on  it,  and  kneeling. 

Besides  my  Mahomedan  informant,  I  met  a  Hindoo  at  Peshawur  who  had  pene- 
trated into  that  part  of  the  Kaffir  country  which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  beyond 
Chughansuraee,  where  he  resided  for  eleven  days.  Some  of  his  observations  are 
curious.  He  was  protected  by  a  Kaffir,  and  experienced  no  difficulties;  but  he 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  go  among  the  more  distant  Kaffirs:  had  he 
attempted  to  do  so,  he  would  either  have  been  killed  or  compelled  to  marry  and 
live  permanently  among  them.  He  was  not  however  convinced  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  the  journey,  being  kindly  treated  as  far  as  he  went,  and  admitted  to  their 
houses.  He  saw  their  dancing,  and  describes  them  as  being  a  race  of  exquisite 
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beauty,  with  arched  eyebrows  and  fine  complexions.  These  Kaffirs  allow  a  lock 
of  hair  to  grow  on  the  right  side  of  their  head;  and  the  Hindoo  declared  that  they 
were  of  his  own  creed,  as  they  knew  Seva.  They  had  bows  and  arrows  for 
defence:  they  pulled  the  string  of  the  bow  with  their  toes,  and  their  arrows  had 
heads  like  drooping  lilies.  Their  country  had  many  flowers,  and  much  shade: 
numerous  coins  are  found  in  it,  resembling  those  to  be  procured  about  Bajour,  and 
some  of  which  have  Grecian  inscriptions.  The  worthy  Hindoo  insisted  upon  its 
being  a  fact  that  the  Kaffirs  sold  their  daughters  to  Mahomedans  according  to  their 
size,  twenty  rupees  per  span  being  considered  a  fair  valuation!  There  is  certainly 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  Kaffir  slaves;  and  the  high  prices  which  are  readily 
given  for  them  may  have  induced  these  poor  people,  who  closely  adjoin  the 
Mahomedan  countries,  to  enter  upon  this  unnatural  traffic. 

But  by  far  the  most  singular  of  all  the  visitors  to  the  Kaffir  country  of  whom  I 
have  heard  was  an  individual  who  went  into  it  from  Cabool  about  the  year  1829. 
He  arrived  from  Candahar,  and  gave  himself  out  to  be  a  Gubr,  or  fire-worshipper, 
and  an  Ibraheemee,  or  follower  of  Abraham,  from  Persia,  who  had  come  to  examine 
the  Kaffir  country,  where  he  expected  to  find  traces  of  his  ancestors.  He  asso- 
ciated, whilst  in  Cabool,  with  the  Armenians,  and  called  himself  Shuhryar,  which 
is  a  name  current  among  the  Parsees  of  these  days.  His  host  used  every  argu- 
ment to  dissuade  him  from  going  on  such  a  dangerous  journey,  but  in  vain;  and 
he  proceeded  to  Jullalabad  and  Lughman,  where  he  left  his  property,  and 
entered  the  Kaffir  country  as  a  mendicant,  by  way  of  Nujjeel,  and  was  absent  for 
some  months.  On  his  return,  after  quitting  Kaffiristan,  he  was  barbarously 
murdered  by  the  neighbouring  Huzaras  of  the  Ali  Purust  tribe,  whose  malik, 
Oosman,  was  so  incensed  at  his  countrymen's  conduct,  that  he  exacted  a  fine  of 
2000  rupees  as  the  price  of  his  blood.  AH  these  facts  were  communicated  to  me 
by  the  Armenians  in  Cabool;  but  whether  poor  Shuhryar  was  a  Bombay  Parsee 
or  a  Persian  Gubr  I  could  not  discover,  though  I  am  disposed  to  believe  him  to 
have  been  the  latter,  as  he  carried  along  with  him  a  "  rukum,"  or  document  from 
the  Shah  of  Persia.  The  death  of  this  successful  sojourner  among  the  Kaffir  tribes 
is  a  subject  of  deep  regret;  but  it  holds  out  a  hope  that  some  one  may  follow  the 
adventurous  example  of  the  disciple  of  Zoroaster,  and  yet  visit  the  Kaffirs  in  their 
native  glens.  I  know  not  what  could  have  given  rise  to  an  identification  of  the 
Kaffir  race  with  that  of  ancient  Persia,  unless  it  be  the  mode  of  disposing  of  their 
dead  on  hills  without  interment:  but  there  are  certainly  traditions  all  over  Afghan- 
istan regarding  the  Gubrs,  or  fire-worshippers;  and  one  of  their  principal  cities, 
called  Gurdez,  in  Zoormut,  south  of  Cabool,  yet  exists,  and  even  in  Bnbei's  time 
was  a  place  of  considerable  strength. 

The  country  of  the  Kaffirs  and  the  districts  which  adjoin  it  have  also  been  en- 
tered and  passed  through  by  many  wandering  jewellers.  One  of  these  individuals 
had  vinted  Cashgar,  beyond  Deer;  and  proceeded  thence  to  the  town  of  Shah  Kut- 
tore,  under  Chitral,  and  on  to  Budukhshan,  habited  as  a  fakeer,  or  devotee.  He 
always  received  bread  when  he  asked  for  it,  but  could  not  with  safety  have  made 
himself  known.  The  account  of  this  man's  journey,  and  of  what  he  saw  during 
it,  is  curious.  Near  a  "zyarut,"  or  place  of  pilgrimage,  at  Bajour,  there  is  an  in- 
scription: I  take  it  to  be  old  Sanscrit.  About  two  miles  beyond  that  place  is  an- 
other inscription;  and  between  the  village  of  Deer  and  Arab  Khan,  towards  Cashjrar, 
there  is  a  third,  at  a  point  where  the  road  is  cut  through  the  hill  for  some  yards:  it 
commemorates  the  fame  of  the  engineer.  Koteegiram  is  an  ancient  place,  a  day's 
march  from  Deer,  and  two  days'  journey  from  Bajour.  There  is  a  small  idol  cut 
in  black  stone,  and  attached  to  the  rock:  it  is  in  a  sitting  posture,  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  high,  and  is  said  to  have  a  helmet  on  its  head,  similar  to  what  is  seen  on  the 
coins  from  Bajour.  It  may  be  a  Hindoo  figure,  for  the  tribe  holds  it  sacred:  but 
idols  are  frequently  dug  up  in  all  parts  of  this  country;  and  a  small  one,  eight  or 
nine  inches  high,  cut  in  stone,  was  brought  to  me  from  Swat,  which  represented  a 
pot-bellied  figure,  half  seated,  with  crossed  arms,  and  a  hand  placed  on  its  head. 
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Such  idols  are  also  found  at  a  "tope"  in  the  plain  of  Peshawur;  and  whether  they 
represent  Bacchus,  or  some  less  celebrated  hero,  antiquarians  must  determine.  But 
to  continue  the  jeweller's  rambles.  At  Cashgar  he  purchased  rock  crystal  (beloor) 
from  the  shepherds,  who,  in  their  simplicity,  believe  it  to  be  the  frozen  ice  of  a 
hundred  years!  In  situ  a  man  ml  of  it  costs  twenty  rupees;  and  he  doubled  his 
outlay  on  returning  by  making  it  into  seals  and  armlets.  It  is  exported  to  China, 
as  buttons  for  the  caps  of  the  Mandarins.  From  Cashgar  he  proceeded  onwards  to 
Budukhshan,  for  lapis-lazuli  and  rubies:  on  his  route,  after  leaving  Cashgar,  he 
crossed  the  river  that  passes  Chitral,  here  called  Kooner.  In  three  days  he  came 
to  a  hill  called  "Koh-i-Noogsan,"  or  the  hill  of  injury,  down  which  he  slid  upon: 
the  frozen  snow,  on  a  leathern  shirt,  and  came  to  a  bridge,  which  however  was  not 
on  the  high  road. 

I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  account  of  this  new  and  interesting  journey,  that 
I  prevailed  on  the  man  to  make  a  second,  and  to  attend  to  such  instructions  as  I 
should  give  him  regarding  copies  of  the  inscriptions.  One  which  he  brought  from 
Swat,  consists  of  only  one  line,  and  is  in  Pali.  The  inscriptions,  however,  of 
Kupoordeeguree,  north  of  Peshawur,  which  he  also  brought,  were  by  far  the  most 
valuable:  they  consisted  of  five  lines;  and  I  should  have  given  a  drawing  of  them 
had  not  Mr.  Masson  subsequently  visited  that  place,  cleared  away  much  that  hid 
the  stone,  and  taken  a  perfect  copy  of  a  very  extensive  inscription  which  he  will 
doubtless  give  to  the  public. 

From  these  quarters,  so  full  of  interest,  let  me  carry  the  reader  beyond  the 
mountains,  and  record  a  few  particulars  which  were  related  to  me  regarding  the 
more  remote  countries  of  Cashgar,  &c.,  subject  to  the  Chinese.  The  town  of 
Cashgar  is  held  by  a  detachment  of  Chinese,  but  the  duties  leviable  at  it  are  re- 
ceived by  the  Khan  of  Kokan,  who  has  his  Mahomedan  officers  stationed  there. 
This  arrangement  has  resulted  from  the  late  differences  between  the  states;  and  it 
is  not  unlike  the  usage  of  the  British  in  India  towards  their  frontier  states.  The 
garrison  occupies  a  separate  fort,  called  by  the  Mahomedan?  Gool-Bagh,  which  I 
understand  is  a  general  name  for  forts  similarly  occupied.  All  traffic  is  carried  on 
inside  the  Gool-Bagh,  none  being  allowed  outside;  and  each  person  on  entering 
receives  a  small  piece  of  wood,  which  is  tied  to  his  waist,  and  must  be  returned 
on  coming  out.  If  it  is  found  in  the  evening  that  the  number  of  sticks  issued  does 
not  tally  with  those  received  back,  the  strictest  search  is  instituted.  All  the  houses 
have  bells  at  their  doors,  which  are  rung  by  a  customer  before  he  can  get  in.  The 
strength  of  the  garrison  is  about  3000  Chinese,  not  Toonganees,  as  I  have  else- 
where erroneously  called  the  soldiers,  whereas  such  is  only  the  designation  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  who  are  Soonees.  They  live  in  great  fear  of  their  Maho- 
medan neighbours,  although  ambassadors  have  been  sent  from  and  to  Bokhara  and 
Pekin.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  more  communication  between  Russia  and 
these  countries  than  is  generally  imagined.  Native  Russians  and  Armenians  pass 
through  Cashgar  to  Tibet,  and  even  lower  down;  but  the  Chinese  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  all  eastward  of  Yarkund.  Opium  finds  its  way  by  this  route  to  the  centre 
of  the  empire,  and  the  trade  in  it  increases  annually.  It  is  sent  in  sticks,  and 
brought,  I  imagine,  from  Turkey,  through  a  line  of  communication  that  may  be 
improved  upon.  While  such  jealousy  of  others  exists,  the  greatest  encouragement 
is  held  out  to  trade  in  all  its  branches;  and  even  if  a  Mahomedan  debtor,  fleeing 
from  his  creditors,  takes  refuge  with  the  Chinese,  he  is.  at  once  given  up,  on  ap- 
plication to  the  authorities.  The  mode  of  punishing  their  own  culprits  is  by 
placing  a  wooden  collar  round  the  neck  of  the  offender,  and  labelling  upon  it  his 
crime,  and  the  period  for  which  he  is  sentenced  to  wear  it.  The  Chinese  neither 
speak  Persian  nor  Toorkee,  and  intercourse  is  carried  on  by  means  of  interpreters. 
All  dealings  in  money  are  made  in  yamoos  or  ingots  of  silver;  but  a  copper  coin 
is  current,  with  a  Chinese  stamp  on  one  side  and  a  Mahomedan  one  on  the  other. 
The  people  of  Cashgar  itself  are  composed  of  Turks  and  Uzbeks,  and  visitors 
also  arrive  from  Tibet  and  Cashmeer.  A  Mahomedan  acquaintance  of  mine,  who 
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had  visited  Cashgar,  divided  its  people  into  three  races.  First:  those  who  burn 
their  dead;  second,  those  who  bury  them;  and  third,  those  who  put  their  dead  in 
coffins  and  send  them  inland:  but  I  imagine  the  good  traveller's  distinctions  were 
somewhat  fanciful.  The  climate  is  described  as  very  dry:  rain  seldom  falls.  A 
phenomenon  regarding  the  harvest,  if  correctly  reported,  is  singular.  Its  pro- 
ductiveness, it  is  said,  depends  upon  the  clouds  of  red  dust  which  always  fall  or 
are  blown  in  this  part  of  Asia.  The  soil  is  saline,  and  is  said  to  be  benefited  by 
this  admixture  of  foreign  earth.  The  clouds  of  dust  in  Toorkistan  are  tremendous, 
but  I  had  not  heard  of  their  existing  to  such  an  extent  as  here  described,  and  the 
statement  requires  confirmation.  Another  object  of  curiosity  in  these  parts  is  the 
hot  sand,  about  ten  miles  from  Aksoo,  on  which  food  can  be  cooked.  I  imagine 
it  is  the  result  of  some  subterraneous  heat,  such  as  at  Bakou  on  the  Caspian,  and 
other  places. 

I  could  gather  few  particulars  of  the  country  of  Khoten,  lying  to  the  eastward 
of  Cashgar;  but  I  have  little  reliance  on  the  reports,  lately  brought  from  that 
quarter,  of  the  existence  of  a  Parsee  race,  flourishing  under  all  the  institutions  of 
Zoroaster.  I  have  already  given  an  instance  of  the  rambling  propensities  of  these 
people,  and  their  hopes  of  finding  traces  of  their  kinsmen  among  the  Kaffirs;  but 
I  fear  the  Parsee  community  of  India  must  seek  for  their  progenitors  elsewhere 
than  in  Khoten. 

As  I  have  hitherto  spoken  but  briefly  of  Kokan,  the  country  lying  to  the  west 
of  Cashgar,  I  will  now  mention  a  few  particulars  regarding  it.  The  power  of  its 
chief  or  khan,  Mohamed  Ali,  is  on  the  ascendant,  as  he  has  established  his  influ- 
ence over  Tashkend,  the  town  of  Toorkistan,  and  all  the  cultivated  country  north 
of  Kokan,  and  over  many  of  the  Kuzzak  tribes  between  him  and  Russia.  To  the 
south,  the  small  district  of  Durwaz  is  disputed  by  the  Khan  and  the  Mir  of  Koon- 
dooz.  There  is  not  much  intercourse  with  Bokhara,  but  the  communication 
between  Kokan  and  Constantinople  is  more  regular  than  that  of  the  other  states  of 
Toorkistan.  The  political  connection  with  China  leads  to  an  interchange  of  pre- 
sents: the  Chinese  have  hitherto  sent  more  valuable,  gifts  than  they  have  received, 
and  all  the  articles  are  given  in  sets  of  nine,  a  favourite  number  among  this  peo- 
ple. The  government  is  well  spoken  of,  though  the  Khan,  like  his  brother  of 
Bokhara,  is  dissipated.  A  colony  of  Jews  has  lately  settled  in  the  country,  at  the 
towns  of  Namghan  and  Marghilan:  they  pay  a  poll-tax  as  Hindoos,  and  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  dyeing.  Kokan  itself,  though  not  nearly  so  populous  as  Bokhara,  is 
said  to  occupy  as  much  ground,  its  gardens  being  extensive.  Several  new  bazars 
and  mosques  have  of  late  been  built,  and  the  town  itself  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
liver  Sir,  which  is  fordable  above  Namghan.  There  is  a  very  ancient  city  to  the 
north  of  it,  two  days' journey  distant,  called  Choost,  which  enjoys  a  fine  climate, 
and  from  which  many  antiquities  are  brought.  Kokan  is  celebrated  in  Central 
Asia  for  three  things — a  kind  of  ruby,  which  was  discovered  some  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  ago,  but  is  inferior  to  that  of  Budnkhshan — the  "  snng-i-shuftaloo," 
or  plum-stone,  so  called  from  resembling  that  fruit  in  shape,  though  its  colour  is 
white — and  a  kind  of  verdigris:  coal  also  exists  in  its  eastern  districts.  The 
country  between  Kokan  and  Cashgar  is  very  elevated,  and  has  pine-trees.  The 
road  leads  by  the  Osh-i-Sooleeman  or  Solomon's  throne,  and  the  journey  is  one  of 
twelve  days. 

Changing  the  scene  o/  my  inquiries,  I  shall  now  describe  those  small  states 
north  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  beyond  Balkh,  on  which  our  information  is  defective. 
These  are  Maimanu,  Andkho,  Shibbergam,  Siripool,  and  Akhchu,  which  are  all 
noted  for  little  but  internal  quarrels,  and  being  active  agents  in  the  slave-trade. 
They  are  situated  in  a  plain  country,  well  watered  by  rills  or  canals,  and  having 
abundance  of  forage.  Near  the  towns  are  many  gardens:  the  houses  are  all  of  the 
bee-hive  shape.  Maimanu  is  the  most  important  of  the  whole:  the  chief  is  Mizrab 
Khan,  an  Uzbek  of  the  tribe  of  Wun,  and  Ins  country  extends  from  Maimanu  to 
the  Moorghab,  and  adjoins  that  of  Shere  Mahomed  Khan  Huzara.  ALiimanu 
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itself  is  an  open  town,  or  rather  village,  of  about  1500  houses;  but  the  strength  of 
the  chief  consists  of  his  "ils,"  or  moving  population,  who  frequent  Umar,  Tan- 
kira,  Soibagh,  Kaffir  Khijrabad,  Kusur,  Chuchakkoo,  Tukhl-i-Khatoon,  and  other 
sites  which  can  scarcaly  be  called  villages.  He  also  numbers  Arabs  among  his 
subjects,  many  of  that  tribe  having  been  long  settled  there.  With  his  whole  ad- 
herents drawn  out  he  could  muster  about  6000  horse  and  three  small  guns,  but  he 
could  never  quit  his  territories  with  half  the  number,  as  he  is  on  bad  terms  with 
the  chief  of  Siripool,  who  is  much  feared,  though  less  powerful.  Mizrab  Khan  is 
about  forty  years  of  age:  he  succeeded  his  brother  six  years  ago,  whom  he  poisoned 
— a  common  mode  of  disposing  of  people  in  these  countries,  and  a  fate  which  his 
own  father  also  met. 

Andkho,  or  Andkhoee,  is  ruled  by  Shah  Wulee  Khan,  an  Ufshur  Toork,  who 
settled  here  with  others  of  his  tribe  in  the  time  of  Nadir:  they  were  then  Sliiahs, 
but  are  now  Soonees.  The  "ils"  of  the  chief,  besides  his  own  race,  are  Arabs, 
and  he  can  furnish  500  horse,  and  is  on  good  terms  with  Maimanu.  Andkho  has 
a  larger  fixed  population  than  Maimanu,  being  on  one  of  the  high  roads  to  Bok- 
hara, but  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water  in  this  district.  It  is  here  that  the  wheat  is  a 
triennial  plant.  Andkho  is  the  place  were  poor  Moorcroft  perished.  Shibbergam 
belongs  to  an  Uzbek  chief  named  Roostum,  who  has  a  character  for  moderation: 
he  can  muster  500  or  600  horse,  and  is  on  good  terms  with  both  Maimanu  and 
Koondooz.  Shibbergarn  is  considered  to  be  a  very  ancient  place,  being  supposed 
to  date  from  the  days  of  the  Kaffirs  (Greeks),  and  is  still  the  strongest  fort  in  these 
parts.  The  ark  or  citadel  is  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  surrounded  by  other 
walls  of  mud.  Killich  Ali  Beg,  the  late  chief  of  Balkli,  besieged  it  for  seven  years 
without  success;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  only  strong  against  Uzbeks, 
who  are  badly  supplied  with  artillery.  Water  is  conducted  to  it  from  the  rivulet 
of  Siripool. 

Troolfkar  Shere,  an  Uzbek  of  the  tribe  of  Achumuillee,  governs  Siripool,  and 
is  known  as  a  brave  and  determined  man.  He  is  on  bad  terms  both  with  Koon- 
dooz and  Maimanu;  and  though  he  has  only  1000  horse,  he  resists  the  attacks  of 
both  those  chiefs,  and  plunders  in  all  directions.  His  feud  with  Maimanu  arose  on 
account  of  his  daughter,  a  wife  of  the  former  chief,  being  seized  by  Mizrab  Khan. 
His  "  ils"  are  in  Sungcharuk,  Paogeen,  Goordewan,  and  Dughdral;  and  if  he  can 
enlarge  their  number,  which  is  not  improbable,  his  power  will  become  formidable. 
Siripool  itself  is  as  large  as  Maimanu. 

Akhchu  is  a  dependency  of  Balkh,  and  held  by  a  son  of  Eshan  Khoja,  the  go- 
vernor of  that  once  vast  city:  it  is  consequently  tributary  to  Bokhara.  The  gover- 
nor of  Balkh,  through  fear,  lately  permitted  Moorad  Beg  of  Koondooz  to  establish 
himself  on  one  of  the  canals  of  Balkh;  but  the  king  of  Bokhara  sent  a  force  of  8000 
men  and  dislodged  him.  Half  of  this  body  was  raised  in  Balkh,  and  the  rest  from 
Bokhara.  The  Koondooz  chief  offered  no  resistance  to  the  king. 

South  of  these  districts,  and  between  Cabool  and  Herat,  lies  the  hilly  country  of 
the  Huzaras,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Huzarajat.  An  obscurity*  hangs  over  the  set- 
tlement of  this  race  among  the  Afghans;  and,  without  hoping  to  clear  it  up,  I  will 
place  before  the  reader  my  notes  regarding  them. 

The  Huzaras  are  distributed  as  in  the  following  pages,  giving  the  population  in 
round  numbers: — 

No.  of 
Families. 
Dehzungee. 

Buchu  Ghoolam 3000 

Yanghoor 4000 

Tukuna 1500 

8,500 

*  After  all,  as  the  Huzaras  are  of  the  Mongolian  race,  and  adjoin  the  Uzbeks,  their 
location  in  their  present  site  is  not  very  extraordinary:  their  language,  which  is  Persian, 
is  a  more  remarkable  feature  in  their  history. 
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No.  of 
Families. 

Brought  forward  8,500 

Sepa  4,000 

Dik  Koondee. 

Doulut  Beer 5000 

Roushun  Beg 2500 

Hyder  Beg 1500 

Chaoosh 1000 

Burat  500 

10,500 

Dih  Choupan,  or  Zurdaloo,  near  Kara  Sagh. 

Bobuk 1000 

Bihbood 1000 

Aldye  500 

Chardustu 1000 

3,500 

Tatar  and  Hubush        .  1,500 

Fouladee,  Do 1,000 

Kaloo 750 

Toorkmun  and  Parsa,  behind  the  Pughman  Range 750 

Shaikh  Ali  of  Ghorbund,  half  Soonees,  half  Shiahs  ....  5,000 

Bulktiaree,  near  Ghuzni. 

Allahodeen  750 

Islam  500 

Eeshukee 500 

Kimloot 500 

Shukhu 250 

2,500 

Jaghoree. 

Boobuk 5000 

Culendur 4000 

9,000 

Malistan 2500 

Hoojuristan 2500 

Zoulee  .  1000 

6,000 

Chukmuk  of  Gizon,  near  Candahar 1,200 

Paruka 1,200 

Beskood  south  of  Bameean. 

Kulsitan 2000 

Sugpa  and  Doulutpa 1000 

Durweish  Ali 2000 

Junglye 2000 

Bool  Hussum 1500 

Boorjugye  1000 

Dihkan 1000 

Dih  Murdagan 1000 

11,500 


Grand  Total         .         .         .         .        66,900 


The  Huzaras  of  Dihzungee  are  nearly  independent:  those  of  Dih-Koondee  alto- 
gether so.  At  Kara  Bajrh  they  come  down  upon  the  plains  beyond  Ghuzni,  and 
are  subject  to  Cabool,  as  are  those  of  Jaghooree,  Beshood,  and  Fouladee.  The 
Tatar  and  Hubush  Huzaras  lie  between  Bameean  and  Koondoos.  All  these  are 
Shiahs,  excepting  the  Huzaras  under  Herat,  and  half  of  those  who  live  in  Ghor- 
bund. 

The  Huzaras  state  themselves  to  be  descended  from  two  brothers,  Sadik  Kumr 
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and  Sadik  Soika,  Sadik  being  a  title  among  them.  They  are  particularly  men- 
tioned in  the  annals  of  Jingis  Khan's  wars;  and  3000  families  are  said  to  have 
been  left  by  this  conqueror,  and  1000  by  Timourlane.  The  Huzaras  themselves 
claim  descent  from  the  Toghianee  Toorks:  some,  however,  of  those  who  live  at 
Dih-Koondee  deduce  their  lineage  from  a  Koresh  Arab;  others  from  the  Kibtee,  a 
race  coeval  with  the  Jews.  The  Fouladee  Huzaras  of  Hoojuristan  are  said  to  be 
so  called  from  a  daughter  of  Afsariab.  The  Shekh  Ali  Huzaras,  according  to  their 
own  account,  have  been  located  there  from  the  time  of  Burbur  the  Infidel. 

The  Huzaras  are  a  race  of  good  disposition;  but  are  oppressed  by  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  whom  they  serve  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  Many 
of  them  are  sold  into  slavery;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  barter  their  chil- 
dren for  cloth  and  necessaries  to  the  Uzbeks.  All  the  drudgery  and  work  in  Ca- 
bool  is  done  by  Huzaras,  some  of  whom  are  slaves  and  some  free:  in  winter  there 
are  not  less  than  ten  thousand  who  reside  in  the  city,  and  gain  a  livelihood  by 
clearing  the  roofs  of  snow  and  acting  as  porters.  They  make  good  servants;  but 
in  their  native  hills  their  simplicity  is  great.  A  Syud,  who  had  been  much  among 
them,  tells  me  that,  if  he  bared  his  head,  they  did  the  sarr\e.  They  are  fond  of 
music.  Their  chiefs  are  called  Mirs,  and,  towards  Toorkistan,  sometimes  Begs: 
the  women  of  rank  are  addressed  Agha:  they  go  unveiled,  and  wear  two  or  three 
loongees  on  the  head,  like  a  tiara.  The  report  which  has  been  spread  of  their  giv- 
ing their  wives  to  their  guests  is  not  true  of  the  race  generally:  but  inquiries  have 
established  that  it  is  the  practice  of  some  of  the  Jaghoorees,  who  are  in  conse- 
quence fast  losing  their  Tartar  features.  Throughout  this  tribe  a  stranger  may 
marry  for  a  night  or  a  week,  and  either  leave  his  wife  or  take  her  along  with  him; 
but  this  is  only  according  to  Shiah  usages.  The  property  of  the  Huzaras  consists 
of  sheep;  and  they  manufacture  from  their  wool  good  carpets,  and  also  the  fabric 
called  "burruk."  Except  in  the  warmer  parts  of  their  country,  they  have  few 
gardens.  They  are  without  a  chief:  had  this  not  been  the  case  they  might  have 
become  a  powerful  race,  but  of  this  there  is  now  little  probability,  though  they 
would,  if  under  discipline,  make  brave  and  good  soldiers. 

NOTE. — The  following  tradition,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Leech,  is  current  in 
Afghanistan  regarding  the  Huzaras: — 

"  In  the  time  when  Balkh,  as  well  as  the  country  now  called  Hazarajat,  was  under  a 
Hindoo  king  called  Burbur,  (the  remains  of  his  imperial  city  of  the  same  name  are  still 
to  be  seen  near  Bameean,)  he  bought  a  thousand  Huzara  (slaves),  to  throw  a  dam  across 
the  river  which  passed  his  city  of  Burbur,  which  is  said  to  have  been  fed  by  72  streams; 
but  all  his  dams  were  carried  away.  Aly,  the  son  of  Aboo  Taleeb,  called  by  the  Ma- 
homedans  Sha  i  Mardan  (the  king  of  men),  was  one  Friday  returning  from  prayers  with 
his  cousin  Mahomed,  the  Arabian  Prophet,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  beggar,  asking  for 
alms  in  the  name  of  God;  Aly  answered  he  had  no  money,  but  requested  the  beggar  to 
sell  him.  From  this  proposal  the  beggar  recoiled  with  religious  horror;  but,  on  Aly  in- 
sisting-, he  consented.  Aly  requested  him  to  place  his  foot  on  his,  and  shut  his  eyes;  in 
a  moment  the  beggar  was  transported  hy  the  Imam  to  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Burbur. 
The  beggar  took  him  before  the  king  for  sale,  who  consented  to  buy  him  for  his  weight 
in  gold  provided  he  would  perform  three  acts:  1.  Build  a  dam  over  the  river;  2.  Kill  a 
dragon  that  infested  the  country;  3.  Bring  Aly,  the  cousin  of  the  Prophet,  bound  before 
him.  This  being  agreed  to,  the  beggar  bore  away  the  enormous  price  of  his  benefactor. 
Hazrat  Aly  first  applied  himself  to  the  building  of  the  dam.  Taking  with  him  the  thou- 
sand slaves  of  the  king,  he  examined  the  spot:  the  mountain  through  which  the  river 
flowed  projected  over  the  river;  with  one  stroke  of  his  sword  he  made  a  huge  cleft,  and 
with  his  foot  precipitated  the  mass  into  the  stream  so  dexterously  that  every  drop  of  the 
river  was  stopped  from  flowing.  The  slaves  fled  in  terror  to  the  king,  and  told  him  of 
the  miracle  that  had  been  wrought.  The  inhabitants,  seeing  that  Aly  had  done  more 
than  they  requested,  as  he  had  not  only  saved  the  city  from  floods,  but  had  cut  off  the 
irrigation  of  their  lands,  entreated  him  to  plan  a  remedy:  this  he  soon  effected  by  a  stroke 
of  his  hand,  the  five  fingers  making  five  sluice-gates.  He  afterwards  killed  the  dragon, 
by  jumping  on  his  stomach;  and  brought  a  strip  of  the  back  for  Burbur,  as  a  trophy.  The 
king  asked  him  then  to  perform  the  third  agreement:  Aly  requested  the  attendants  to 
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bind  him,  and  discovered  himself  to  Burbur,  who  was  extremely  delighted,  of  course,  as 
he  had  for  some  time  been  plotting  a  campaign  against  the  same  Aly  in  his  own  country. 
As  he  was  about  to  order  him  to  be  conveyed  to  prison,  Aly  burst  his  chains,  and,  draw- 
ing his  sword,  called  upon  them  to  become  converts  to  the  true  faith.  His  sword  being, 
like  the  shield  of  Achilles,  of  immortal  workmanship,  it  soon  effected  the  conversion  of 
Burbur  and  his  people.  Taking  the  beggar  with  him,  he  returned  to  Medina,  and  arrived 
there  three  hours  after  his  departure  from  that  city." 


CHAPTER  X. 

Our  occupations  atCabool — Visit  to  "  a  Country-Gentleman" — His  estate — Our  party — A  Mool- 
lah — His  ingenuity — Visit  to  the  Mirza — Peculiar  science — Summary  marriage— Riches  a 
proof  of  ability — Ladies  of  Cabool — Employments — Ameer's  sisters — A  murder  and  punish- 
ment— Courageous  female — The  winter  season — Lohance  merchants — Cruelty  of  the  King  of 
Bokhara — Horrid  dungeons — Acquaintance  of  Mr.  Elpliinstone — The  Ramazan — Opinions  on 
death — Belief  in  dreams — Traditions — A  Persian  envoy — His  adventures — Rejoicings — a  Buk- 
hara merchant's  tea-party. 

I  TURN  from  distant  countries  to  relate  our  own  occupations  at  Cabool.  During 
our  leisure  hours,  and  when  Creed  from  the  discussions  on  politics,  which  day  by 
day  became  more  energetic  and  more  lengthened,  in  consequence  of  the  Persians 
having  invested  Herat,  we  made  many  new  acquaintances,  and  visited  our  old  ones. 
Among  the  latter  was  my  Peshawur  friend,  Naib  Mahomed  Shu  reef,  who,  although 
a  Kuzzilbash,  appeared  regardless  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  all  his  tribe  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Persians;  and  not  only  regularly  visited  us  at  our  quarters,  but 
invited  us  to  his  country-seat  at  Kurgha,  eight  miles  from  Cabool.  On  the  6th  of 
November,  Lieutenant  Leech  and  I,  gladly  escaping  from  the  bustle  of  the  capital, 
accepted  his  invitation,  and  the  Nuwab  Jubar  Khan,  an  Afghan  Moollah,  and  two 
or  three  other  persons  from  neighbouring  forts,  joined  the  party.  Our  host  was  in 
high  spirits  and  excessively  amusing.  He  assured  us  that  in  winter  his  estate  was 
the  warmest  situation  in  the  country,  and  in  summer  the  coolest;  that  the  view 
which  it  commanded  of  Chardih  -and  Dih  Muzung,  and  the  valley  lying  between  it 
and  Cabool,  was  unrivalled;  and  if  we  objected  to  visit  him  in  spring,  when  the 
trees  were  in  blossom,  he  would  tempt  us  out  by  saying  that  in  summer  the  white 
leaves  of  the  poplar  rustling  looked  like  buds;  and  that  in  winter  the  snow,  as  it 
fell  in  flakes  on  the  trees,  was  not  to  be  surpassed  in  beauty  even  by  the  peach- 
blossoms  of  Istalif.  The  house,  indeed,  was  very  agreeably  situated,  and  com- 
manded a  charming  prospect,  being  the  reverse  of  the  one  which  is  seen  from  the 
Tomb  of  Baber,  as  that  celebrated  spot  terminates  the  valley.  The  broad  acres  of 
the  proprietor,  which  he  told  us  had  cost  him  upwards  of  a  lac  of  rupees,  were 
spread  out  before  us;  whilst,  equidistant  from  us  and  Cabool,  lay,  in  our  rear,  the 
fine  valley  of  Pughman.  Our  host  placed  before  us  an  abundant  breakfast  of  ka- 
bobs,  nicely  served  up,  to  which  we  did  the  amplest  justice,  and  whiled  away  the 
rest  of  the  morning  in  listening  to  his  discussions  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  for 
he  was  a  professed  talker.  He  gave  us  a  detail  of  his  numerous  ailments,  and  his 
unsuccessful  search  after  a  cure  for  them,  until  he  found  it  in  wine,  which  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  specific  for  all  earthly  maladies.  The  Moollah,  in  some  long 
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Arabic  sentences,  protested  strenuously  against  the  use  of  such  unholy  medicine;  upon 
which  Shureef  quietly  asked  iMie  expected  him  to  refrain  from  a  remedy  when  he 
had  one  in  his  power,  and  such  a  remedy  too! — and  then  launched  out  in  praise  of 
a  particular  vintage  which  he  and  his  brother  had  gathered  in  some  years  before. 
He  then,  with  many  a  sigh,  related  how  he  had  broken  all  the  bottles  of  this  match- 
less wine,  for  grief  on  account  of  that  brother's  death;  and  how  well  it  was  remem- 
bered by  every  man  who  had  partaken  of  it,  "  Since  two  glasses  of  it  set  one 
asleep!"  As  the  Naib  appealed  to  me  for  my  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  told  him 
that  "Our  notions  of  good  wine  consisted  in  being  able  to  drink  much  without  ex- 
periencing any  bad  effects."  "A  bad  plan,"  said  he;  "  for  a  man  then  must  drink 
till  he  is  as  large  as  a  butt:  no,  no,  ours  is  the  best  test."  The  curiosity  of  the  Mool- 
lah  being  aroused  by  this  discussion,  he  begged  I  would  prescribe  for  him  some- 
thing to  improve  his  digestion,  which  all  the  party  forthwith  construed  into  a  wish 
for  wine,  and  great  was  the  mirth  which  this  gave  rise  to.  The  Moollah,  being 
put  upon  his  mettle,  now  turned  his  batteries  of  religion  upon  us,  and  poured  out 
quotation  upon  quotation  in  praise  of  temperance  and  water-drinking,  until  he  fairly 
beat  us  out  of  the  field.  Dinner,  or  rather  lunch,  was  spread  before  us  at  about 
three  o'clock,  and  we  returned  to  Cabool  much  pleased  with  our  party.  Naib  Shu- 
reef  I  may  fairly  designate  as  an  Afghan  country-gentleman.  He  goes  to  his  villa 
in  spring  and  summer,  feeds  his  own  sheep,  cattle,  and  poultry;  has  a  small  village 
on  his  estate  peopled  by  Huzaras,  who  assist  him  in  his  agricultural  pursuits; 
burns  lime  on  his  own  ground  to  repair  his  house;  and  has  enclosed  a  large  tract  of 
ground,  and  planted  it  with  fruit-trees  which  now  produce  abundantly.  In  this 
garden  is  the  largest  willow-tree  known  in  the  country,  called,  par  excellence, 
"  Mtijnoon  bed,"  beneath  which  he  often  seats  his  friends. 

At  Kurgha  I  observed  the  sheep  turned  in  upon  the  young  wheat-fields,  and 
allowed  to  crop  them.  The  water  is  first  let  in  upon  the  land  to  freeze,  and  the 
flocks  then  browse  upon  the  leaves,  without  injuring  the  plants,  which  indeed  are 
said  to  grow  up  stronger  in  spring  in  consequence  of  the  process.  The  orchards 
also  were  receiving  their  last  irrigation,,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  yuhkcheeab," — ice- 
watering, — for  by  the  first  of  November  all  the  pools  are  frozen  over. 

On  my  return  I  had  a  visit  from  an  acquaintance,  Moollah  Khodadad,  who  had 
been  absent  from  the  city  for  a  short  time  settling  the  harvest  revenue.  He  amused 
me  by  recounting  the  mode  he  had  adopted  to  escape  from  being  the  political 
representative  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  an  honour  for  which  he  had  been  singled 
out  in  consequence  of  his  great  abilities.  It  seems  that,  after  the  last  battle  with 
the  Sikhs,  Kooshal  Sing,  one  of  their  officers,  addressed  the  Ameer,  suggesting  the 
propriety  of  his  sending  a  man  of  rank  and  knowledge  to  Peshawur  to  adjust  their 
differences;  and  Khodadad  was  the  fortunate  wight  selected,  he  not  being  in  Dost 
Mahomed's  service,  nor  knowing  anything  about  it.  A  whisper  reached  him,  he 
repaired  to  the  Bala  Hissar,  and  the  friend  who  sat  next  him  told  him,  in  Af- 
ghanee,  "  that  they  had  prepared  a  pannier  (kujawa)  for  him,"  meaning  that  he 
was  to  be  sent  on  a  journey.  Dost  Mahomed  conversed  at  large  on  what  ought  to 
be  done;  and,  at  length,  looking  to  the  Moollah,  but  without  making  any  allusion 
to  his  having  been  fixed  upon  as  his  representative,  said  that  some  proper  person 
should  be  sent.  "You  look  towards  me,"  said  the  wary  Moollah;  "shall  I  say 
what  I  think?"  "Certainly."  "  Well,  then,"  said  Khodadad,  "  you  have  received 
a  letter,  and  for  it  you  propose  to  send  an  Elohee, — a  reply  to  a  letter  should  be 
a  letter:  besides,  if  any  one  is  sent  to  Peshawur,  the  people  will  look  upon  it  as 
springing  from  fear."  Some  of  the  courtiers  loudly  reprobated  these  arguments, 
declaring  that  they  were  founded  in  ignorance.  "  How  many  jars  of  water  are  in 
the  fountain  before  you?"  asked  Khodadad.  The  courtiers  all  declared  they  did 
not  know.  "  But  I  do,"  said  the  Moollah.  The  Ameer  desired  him  to  state  how 
many  there  were.  "  That,  my  lord,"  he  replied,  "  entirely  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  jar  employed  to  measure  it."  This  indirect  allusion  to  the  want  of  com- 
prehension in  his  associates  amused  the  Ameer  and  nettled  them.  The  discussion 
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was  broken  off,  and  the  deputation  to  the  Sikh  camp  postponed  sine  die*  It  was 
only  a  few  months  after  he  had  got  out  of  this  dilemma  that  the  Moollah  was 
actually  nominated  as  Elchee  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Moorad  Beg  of  Koondooz. 
"  Look  at  my  fortune,"  said  he,  with  facetious  gravity  as  he  told  me  the  story: 
"  first  they  were  going  to  send  me  to  a  Hindoo,  and  then  to  a  robber;  to  make  up 
for  it,  however,  they  styled  me,  in  my  credentials,  'of  high  rank,  great  fame,  place, 
wealth,'  and  heaven  knows  what.  Well,  I  thought  I  could  make  something  of  all 
this,  so  I  went  once  more  to  the  Bala  Hissar,  to  converse  with  the  Ameer.  I 
observed  to  him  that,  if  such  titles  and  rank  and  glory  were  assigned  to  me,  I  had 
better  be  provided  with  equipages,  attendants,  and  rich  clothing,  suitable  for  so 
great  a  man:  for,  as  to  myself,  I  had  none  of  them;  and  that,  if  I  went  without 
them,  the  wise* men  of  Koondooz  would  soon  find  out  the  contradictions  between 
what  I  was  and  what  I  was  said  to  be.  I  should  be  deemed  an  impostor,  and  his 
Highness's  business  would  fare  but  badly."  Dost  Mahomed,  it  appears,  had  no 
reply  to  make  to  the  erudite  Khodadad;  and  therefore  sent  a  certain  Kumber  Ali 
Khan  in  his  stead,  who,  being  a  Kuzzilbash  Shiah,  was  but  scurvily  treated  at  the 
Koondooz  court.  I  warned  my  friend  the  Moollah  not  to  be  too  confident:  he 
had  twice  escaped,  but  the  third  appointment  might  be  fatal;  and  I  predicted  that, 
in  spite  of  all  his  ingenuity,  he  would  yet  find  himself  his  country's  representative 
abroad.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  long  story  that  the  honour  of  being  an  ambas- 
sador, so  much  sought  after  in  Europe,  has  not  the  same  attraction  in  Asia.  If,  as 
it  has  been  said,  envoys  are  but  clever  men  sent  abroad  to  lie  for  their  country, 
we  might  be  disposed  to  applaud  the  Moollah's  modesty  and  unconquerable  love 
of  truth;  but  the  fact  is,  that  there  is  here  little  reward  attached  to  the  rank,  and  still 
less  honour.  An  ambassador  is,  however,  almost  always  certain  of  good  treatment; 
and  there  is  a  proverb  among  the  Afghans  which  enjoins  it. 

The  Mirza  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  hearing  that  we  had  so  greatly  enjoyed  our 
visit  to  Kurgha,  invited  us  to  pass  the  day  at  his  fort,  which  was  called  Nanuchee, 
and  was  situated  about  three  miles  from  Cabool  to  the  northwest,  and  on  the  verge 
of  the  "chumun"  or  meadow  of  Wuzeerabad.  The  scene  differed  in  all  its  fea- 
tures from  the  one  which  we  had  beheld  at  our  good  friend  Shureef's  villa.  Above 
the  fort  are  the  remains  of  a  garden  laid  out  by  the  Begum  or  queen  of  Juhangeer, 
which  commands  a  glorious  view  of  the  lake  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  picturesque  in  the  vicinily.  From  a  hillock  which  is  still  higher 
than  this  garden,  the  eye  commands  at  once  the  plains  of  Chardih  and  Wuzeera- 
bad, which  the  Afghans  call  Goolistan  and  Bostan.  A  nobler  and  more  enchanting 
position  for  a  residence  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Its  selection  does  honour  to  the 
Begum,  whosfe  name,  however,  is  lost  in  history.  From  the  tomb  of  Baber  to  this 
garden  is  a  favourite  ride  with  the  beau  monde  of  the  capital,  who  are  \vont  first 
to  visit  the  one  and  then  the  other,  drink  wine  at  both,  and  return  to  Cabool  by 
the  "chumun."  Our  day  with  the  Mirza  sped  merrily.  We  had  Hafizjee,  the 
son  of  Meer  Thaeez,  Imam  Terdi,  a  clever  man,  and  several  other  Afghans;  and 
there  was  much  general  conversation  in  a  quiet  way.  As  we  sat  at  the  windows 
and  looked  out  upon  the  extended  prospect,  the  sun  every  now  and  then  was  hid 
by  clouds;  and  as  their  shadows  moved  across  the  distant  hills,  our  friends  repeat- 
edly exclaimed,  "  What  '  Sultanut!'  what  majesty  in  nature!"  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  European  tourists.  I  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion that  on  this  occasion  I  was  asked  as  to  my  knowledge  and  belief  in  a  science, 
which  is  called  "  Kiafa"  by  the  Afghans,  and  which  seems  to  be  something  be- 
tween phrenology  and  physiognomy:  not  only  the  eyebrows,  nose,  and  features 
generally,  but  even  the  beard,  form  the  discriminating  marks,  instead  of  the  bumps 
of  the  skull,  as  with  our  sapient  professors,  and  the  result  of  experience  is  recorded 
in  sundry  pithy  axioms,  such  as  the  following: — A  tall  man  with  a  long  beard  is  a 
fool.  A  man  with  a  beard  issuing  from  his  throat  is  a  simpleton.  An  open  fore- 
head bespeaks  wealth  and  plenty.  The  science  is  further  developed  in  various 
couplets,  some  of  the  most  curious  of  which  may  thus  be  rendered: — 
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He  that  has  red  eyes  is  ever  ready  to  fight:  And  who  has  thick  lips  is  a  warrior. 

Hope  for  liberality  from  him  whose  arms  are  long:  And  fear  not  the  courage  of  one 
with  a  thick  waist. 

Men  of  small  stature  are  often  deceitful:  And  so  are  those  with  deep-seated  eyes  and 
thin  noses. 

Those  who  have  soft  hair  are  of  good  disposition:  But  those  whose  locks  are  hard  are 
otherwise. 

Open  nostrils  are  proofs  of  a  tyrant:  And  large  teeth  of  little  wisdom. 

Large  ears  give  hopes  of  long  life:  and  spare  ankles  of  activity  in  the  race. 

The  man  who  has  the  arch  of  the  foot  large  cannot  walk  far:  But  the  flattened  sole  tires 
not. 

Having  thus  treated  not  only  of  the  features  of  the  face,  but  of  nearly  all  the 
limbs  of  the  body,  I  must  lay  aside  the  science  of  "Kiafa,"  trusting  that  no  one 
of  my  readers  will  find  any  of  the  unfavourable  symptoms  applicable  to  himself.* 

Not  far  from  our  residence  in  the  Bala  Hissar  lived  Syud  Mohsun,  a  man  of 
some  influence  among  the  Huzaras,  who  used  frequently  to  visit  us,  and  tell  us 
strange  stories  of  that  simple  people.  The  unexpected  honour  of  marrying  a 
Princess,  and  becoming  brother-in-law  of  the  Ameer  of  Cabool,  had  fallen  upon 
him.  Dost  Mahomed,  after  he  had  allied  himself  to  the  family  of  Shah  Zada 
Ablas,  was  afraid  lest  his  wife's  sister  should  marry  any  of  his  nobles,  and  deter- 
mined that  the  lady  should  be  united  to  a  holy  man:  he  accordingly  sent  for  the 
Syud  to  his  haram,  whither  he  had  already  summoned  the  Cazee,  and  without 
previously  informing  either  party,  forthwith  proceeded  to  join  them  in  holy  wed- 
lock. The  Syud  at  first  refused,  and  declared  that  the  honour  was  too  great.  This 
objection  the  Ameer  removed  by  assuring  him  "  That  his  fortune  had  predomi- 
nated!" "But,"  insisted  the  involuntary  bridegroom,  "I  am  a  poor  man,  and 
cannot  afford  to  clothe  a  Princess!"  "  Never  mind,  never  mind!"  replied  Dost 
Mahomed,  "  I  will  do  that  for  you;"  and  married  they  accordingly  were.  And 
now  the  Syud  sorrowfully  declares  that  he  is  not  master  of  his  own  house.  Two 
slave  girls  from  the  Huzara  country  attend  this  fair  scion  of  royalty;  and  the  poor 
man  declares  that  he  himself  is  but  an  upper  servant.  Such  marriages  are  common 
in  these  countries,  since  Syuds  and  other  ministers  of  religion,  when  allied  to  fe- 
males of  royal  blood,  can  do  less  political  harm  than  other  persons.  At  all  events 
there  was  not  much  regal  dignity  in  some  of  the  occupations  of  Syud  Mohsun  and 
his  illustrious  wife,  seeing  that  they  prepared  the  best  jelly  which  I  tasted  in  Ca- 
bool, made  from  the  sour  cherry,  or  gean. 

Talking  one  day  with  Jubar  Khan,  the  name  of  Hufa  Begum,  the  celebrated 
queen  of  Shah  Shoojah,  who  had  just  died,  was  mentioned,  and  a  remark  was  made 
that  she  was  a  very  clever  woman,  and  had  left  a  good  deal  of  money  behind  her. 
"That,"  said  the  Nuwab,  with  grave  emphasis,  "is  the  clearest  possible  proof  of 
her  ability."  I  fear  this  is  a  standard  by  which  the  ladies  of  the  western  world 
have  no  wish  to  be  tried.  Both  the  Nuwab  and  his  brother  the  ruler  have,  how- 
ever, credit  for  managing  their  ladies  economically.  The  Nuwab,  generous  to  a 
fault  to  Christian,  Jew,  or  Mahomedan,  is  blamed  for  denying  to  his  wives  liberal 
pin-money,  or,  as  it  is  amusingly  called  in  this  country,  "  Soorkhee-sufeedee," 
rouge  and  white  paint  allowance,  with  both  which  cosmetics  the  ladies  here  adorn 
themselves. 

But  I  must  not  thus  lightly  pass  over  so  important  a  part  of  the  population  of 
Cabool  as  the  ladies.  Their  ghost-like  figures  when  they  walk  abroad  make  one 
melancholy;  but  if  all  be  true  of  them  that  is  reported,  they  make  ample  amends 
when  within  doors  for  all  such  sombre  exhibitions  in  public.  There,  during  the 
long  winters,  they  gather  round  the  "  Sundlee,"  a  kind  of  low  square  table,  covered 
with  cloth,  and  heated  from  below  by  charcoal,  and  tell  stories  and  make  merry. 

*  A  brief  tract  on  this  science  seemed  to  me  deserving  of  translation;  and  I  have  ac- 
cordingly given  it  in  illustration  of  the  modes  of  thinking  on  this  subject  among  the 
Afghans. — Vide  Appendix. 
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They  have  a  saying  that  the  indoor  joys  of  Cabool  in  winter,  make  every  one 
regardless  of  the  enemy  without.  Among  the  Afghans,  women  exercise  consider- 
able influence  at  least:  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  at  a  time  when  lie  was  very  anxious 
as  to  the  conduct  of  his  brothers  at  Camlahar,  addressed  a  letter  to  his  sister,  who 
was  there  also,  and  urged  her  to  keep  them  in  a  proper  course;  thus  proving  that 
even  in  important  matters  of  state  their  judgment  and  discretion  are  resorted  to.  A 
circumstance,  however,  occurred  while  we  were  at  Cabool,  which  proved  that  one 
at  least  of  Dost  Mahomed's  sisters  was  not  a  paragon  of  virtue.  Sudoo  Khan 
Barukzye,  to  whom  she  was  married,  was  shot  through  the  body  on  returning 
home  at  night.  The  assassin  was  secured;  and,  horrible  to  relate,  confessed  that 
the  Chief's  sister  had  bribed  him  to  commit  the  deed.  The  princess  fled  to  the 
house  of  a  relation,  and  unblushingly  justified  her  conduct,  on  the  ground  that  she 
had  been  long  barbarously  used  by  her  husband.  The  truth  of  this  was  not 
doubted,  for  he  was  well  known  to  be  a  most  depraved  wretch:  still  nothing  could 
justify  so  inhuman  a  retribution.  The  wounded  man  lingered  for  a  day,  and  his 
murderer  passed  into  eternity  a  few  hours  after  him,  having  been  cut  in  two  pieces, 
one  of  which  was  gibbeted  at  the  gate  of  the  Bala  Hissar,  the  other  in  the  great 
Bazar.  A  butcher  was  the  executioner.  The  lady,  whose  guilt  was  at  least  equal, 
escaped  without  punishment;  for  the  Mahomedan  can  only  shed  the  blood  of  him 
by  whom  man's  blood  has  been  shed.  There  are,  however,  women  in  these 
countries  who  have  pre-eminently  distinguished  themselves  by  their  conjugal 
devotion;  and  I  should  do  wrong  were  I  to  pass  over  in  silence  Aga,  the  lady  of 
Yezdan  Bukhsh,  a  Huzara  chief,  whom  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  detained  at  Cabool 
as  a  hostage  for  her  lord.  The  separation  was  painful  to  both;  but  particularly  to 
the  husband,  who  was  accustomed,  in  all  his  difficulties,  to  be  guided  by  the  counsel 
of  his  wife;  and  he  secretly  sent  messengers  to  her,  urging  her  to  make  her  escape. 
This  she  effected  by  changing  her  attire  to  that  of  a  man,  and  dropping  from  the 
window  of  her  prison.  She  then  mounted  a  horse  and  fled  to  the  Besoot  country, 
between  Cabool  and  Bameean,  pursued  by  two  of  the  Ameer's  officers,  accompanied 
by  some  of  her  husband's  enemies.  She  was  overtaken;  her  companion  was  killed, 
but  she  herself  escaped,  and  reached  the  first  fort  in  her  own  country,  from  the 
walls  of  which  she  defied  her  pursuers,  proudly  exclaiming,  "  This  is  the  land  of 
Yezdan  Bukhsh!"  This  noble  woman's  husband  was  afterwards,  as  Mr.  Masson 
has  related,  barbarously  strangled  by  Hajee  Khan  Kakur.  The  simplicity  of  his 
disposition  ruined  him,  as  it  has  done  many  of  his  countrymen;  and,  after  having 
conducted  the  Afghans  through  a  dangerous  campaign,  his  life  was  basely  taken. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  water  froze  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, and  that  snow  fell  on  the  hills;  but  on  the  llth  of  December,  after  it  had 
gradually  stolen  upon  us,  inch  by  inch,  it  at  length  fairly  covered  the  ground  in 
the  city,  and  dusky  gray  clouds  hid  the  sun.  The  cold  became  severe,  and  the 
whole  of  the  population  appeared  clad  in  sheep-skins.  It  was  a  serious  affair  to 
our  Hindoostanee  attendants,  and  two  of  them  fell  victims  to  the  folly  of  persever- 
ing in  their  Indian  habits,  and  cooking  their  food  outside  the  house  in  defiance  of 
the  rigours  of  the  climate.  They  died  of  pneumonia,  a  disease  which  is  very  pre- 
valent in  Cabool,  and  from  which,  without  very  active  treatment,  few  recover. 

With'  the  snow  came  the  last  caravan  of  merchants  from  Bokhara,  principally 
composed  of  Lohanees.  A  party  of  these  men  paid  me  a  visit,  and  after  telling 
me  all  the  news  of  that  quarter,  implored  me  to'  use  my  influence  in  their  behalf, 
as  they  had  most  inconsiderately  involved  themselves  in  a  serious  difficulty.  It 
appeared  that  after  passing  Bameean  they  had  struck  off*  from  the  legitimate  route, 
if  I  may  so  term  it,  and  made  at  once  for  Ghuzni,  which  lay  on  the  direct  road  to 
their  homes.  But  a  poor  government  cannot  afford  to  lose  its  taxes;  and  they 
were  arrested  at  that  town  by  the  Ameer's  son,  who  seized  all  their  property, 
amounting  to  6000  ducats  and  4000  tillas  of  Bokhara.  On  this  the  government 
had  a  claim  of  one  per  cent.,  but  the  whole  was  confiscated;  and  Dost  Mahomed 
quoted,  in  his  defence  for  so  doing,  the  usage  of  the  British  and  Russians,  who 
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seize  upon  all  smuggled  goods.  This  argument  by  no  means  satisfied  the  poor 
merchants;  and  although  I  exerted  all  my  personal  influence  in  their  behalf,  it 
was  only  after  long  and  vexatious  delay  that  they  obtained  restitution  of  a  quarter 
of  their  money,  and  orders  on  the  custom-houses,  payable  in  the  ensuing  year,  for 
a  further  portion,  which  latter,  I  fear,  they  never  received.  The  cash  which  the 
ruler  had  thus  possessed  himself  of  again  changed  masters  in  a  few  days,  being 
stolen  by  his  treasurer,  whose  line  of  argument,  in  defence  of  his  conduct,  was 
that  his  pay  was  in  arrear.  Dost  Mahomed,  however,  did  not  relish  this  imitative 
spirit;  and  the  treasurer  was  apprehended  and  about  to  be  put  to  death,  when  the 
Nuwab,  ever  active  on  the  side  of  mercy,  said  he  ought  to  be  pardoned;  that  so 
bad  a  man  as  he  was  ought  never  to  have  been  trusted,  and  that  great  part  of  the 
blame  rested  upon  those  who  had  employed  him.  This  reasoning  had  its  effect, 
and  he  was  dismissed  with  a  sound  drubbing. 

The  Lohanees  described  the  king  of  Bokhara  as  having  become  tyrannous  and 
headstrong:  he  had  degraded  his  minister,  the  Koosh  Begee,  and  had  refused  the 
Hindoos  leave  to  burn  their  dead,  because,  on  being  asked  their  creed,  they  had 
said  they  were  "  Ibrahamees,"  or  followers  of  Abraham.  He  had  also,  without 
any  show  of  reason,  caused  all  Mahomedans  trading  with  Hindoo  partners  to  be 
doubly  taxed.  Having  discovered  an  intrigue  between  a  baker's  daughter  and  a 
Hindoo,  he  ordered  both  parties  to  be  baked  in  the  oven,  although  in  his  own 
person  he  held  out  the  worst  possible  example  to  his  subjects.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  doubted  if  he  is  altogether  in  his  senses.  His  acts  of  tyranny  are  so  audacious 
and  so  numerous,  that  I  have  never  ceased  to  congratulate  myself  at  having  passed 
so  successfully  through  his  kingdom.  In  espionage  he  appears  even  to  surpass 
the  Chinese.  From  these  men  I  received  an  account  of  the  horrid  dungeons  in 
Bokhara,  known  by  the  title  of  "  Kuna-Khanu,"  Kuna  being  the  name  of-the 
creatures  which  attach  themselves  to-  dogs  and  sheep  (Anglice  ticks),  and  which 
here  thrive  on  the  unhappy  human  beings  who  are  cast  in  among  them.  The 
dungeons  abound  also  in  scorpions,  fleas,  and  all  kinds  of  vermin;  and  if  human 
subjects  happen  to  be  deficient,  goats  or  the  entrails  of  animals  are  thrown  in  to 
feed  them;  so  that  the  smell  alone  is  in  the  highest  degree  noxious.  One  day 
suffices  to  kill  any  criminal  who  is  cast  into  those  horrid  dens,  and  a  confinement 
of  a  few  hours  leaves  marks  which  are  never  effaced  in  after  life.  The  situation 
of  the  dungeons  is  below  the  ark  or  citadel  in  which  the  king  resides. 

One  of  the  traders  to  Bokhara  was  the  Moollah  Nujeeb,  an  old  friend  of  Mr. 
Elphinstone's,  and  to  whom,  through  the  influence  of  that  gentleman,  a  pension 
has  been  granted  by  our  government.  I  had  many  conversations  with  Nujeeb, 
who  was  never  weary  of  enlarging  on  the  talents  and  virtues  of  his  patron,  or  in 
expressing  his  admiration  of  what  he  denominated  "  the  greatness  of  the  English 
nation."  It  appears  that  when  his  pension  was  first  conferred  upon  him  he  wrote 
to  .Mr.  Elphinstone,  to  know  "  what  kind  of  political  information  was  expected 
from  him  in  return."  Mr.  Elphinstone  told  him  in  reply,  that  "  he  wished  oc- 
casionally to  hear  from  him  as  to  the  state  of  his  eyes,  and  that  he  hoped  the 
spectacles  he  had  given  him  enabled  him  to  see  better." 

This  indifference  to  passing  events,  and  still  more,  this  renunciation  of  what 
throughout  all  Asia  is  considered  as  the  grand  and  legitimate  mode  of  obtaining 
political  information,  had  sunk  deep  into  Nujeeb's  mind,  and  again  and  again  did 
he  advert  to  this  surprising  proof  of  "  the  greatness  of  the  English  nation."  There 
is  certainly  a  striking  difference  between  the  avowed  system  of  morals  of  the  Af- 
ghans and  the  Europeans.  The  former  seem  to  consider  anything  that  is  done 
amiss  in  secret  as  nothing;  and  it  is  only  when  discovery  follows  crime  that  they 
regret  its  commission.  Their  standard  of  morality  would  appear  to  consist,  not  in 
avoiding  error,  but  in  avoiding  its  discovery;  and  it  is  a  common  expression  with 
them,  that  "  Such  a  one  was  my  friend:  he  did  not  take  the  screen  from  my  mis- 
conduct." It  was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  Moollah  should  consider  it 
the  acme  of  morality  in  his  patron  not  to  ask  him  to  offend  even  secretly  against 
the  state  under  which  he  was  living. 
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The  Ramazan,  which  had  commenced  with  December,  was  rigidly  kept.  A 
gun  was  fired  long  before  dawn,  to  rouse  the  faithful  from  their  slumbers,  that  they 
might  eat  before  the  crier  announced  the  hour  of  prayer.  This  fasting  had  blanched 
the  cheeks  of  many  of  my  visitors;  and  observing  this,  I  asked  one  of  them,  a 
Moollah,  "If  it  was  not  a  severe  penance?"  he  replied,  "  No:  I  am  a  mere  worm, 
addicted  to  food;  and  hence  the  change  which  you  remark  in  my  countenance." 
Having  upon  this  incidentally  observed,  that  "  All  of  us  would  shortly  become  food 
for  worms,"  the  holy  man  expressed  his  unbounded  admiration  of  this  trite  truth. 
I,  in  my  turn,  was  pleased  with  an  expression  which  he  used  when  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  any  children.  "  Two,"  was  his  reply;  "  the  rest  have  gone  before 
me."  There  was  a  tranquil  sorrow  and  a  simplicity  in  his  manner  of  saying  these 
few  words  which  struck  me  greally. 

Death  and  futurity  form  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation  among  the  Afghans, 
as  indeed  they  do  with  all  nations.  On  one  occasion  I  was  much  interested  by 
the  discourse  of  an  old  merchant,  who  visited  me  shortly  after  he  had  lost  his 
daughter.  In  the  failure  of  all  medical  treatment,  he  had,  a  few  days  before  her 
dissolution,  removed  her  from  her  husband's  house  to  his  own,  in  the  hope  that 
the  air  and  the  climate  in  which  she  had  been  born  and  reared  might  restore  sink- 
ing nature.  It  was  the  will  of  God  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  and  the  spirit  of 
his  child  fled  whilst  she  was  repeating  some  lines  from  "  Musnumee,"  a  philoso- 
phical poem,  which  he  had  taught  her  in  early  youth.  The  last  lines  she  uttered 
related  to  eternity.  The  parent  assured  me  that  many  circumstances  which  had 
occurred  subsequently  to  her  death  had  afforded  him  consolation  and  reconciled 
him  to  his  loss.  One  of  his  neighbours  had  dreamed  that  this  beloved  daughter 
was  remarried,  and  in  great  prosperity.  He  himself  had  dreamt  that  his  forefathers 
had  sent  for  his  daughter,  and  were  overjoyed  at  receiving  her.  Other  circum- 
stances had  occurred  of  a  soothing  nature:  the  shroud  in  Mahomedan  countries  is 
tied  at  the  head,  and  when  the  body  is  deposited  in  the  earth  it  is  opened,  that  the 
relatives  may  take  the  last  look  and  turn  the  head  towards  Mecca.  In  the  case  of 
this  young  woman,  it  was  found  that  the  lace  was  already  turned  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  priest  who  had  been  reading  the  Koran  over  the  grave  had  fallen  asleep, 
and  dreamed  that  the  deceased  had  declared  herself  overjoyed  at  the  happy  change. 
I  found  that  the  narrative  of  all  these  circumstances  received  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion, and  thus  dreams  and  omens  working  on  the  father's  mind  had  yielded  him 
consolation;  and  why  should  we  deny  peace  of  mind  to  an  afflicted  parent  by  seek- 
ing to  destroy  their  effect? 

The  Afghans  place  implicit  reliance  on  dreams.  A  Moollah  of  Cabool  once 
told  me  that  "dreams  are  the  soul  in  flight  without  the  body;  and,"  added  he, 
"physicians  may  say,  if  it  please  them,  that  they  arise  from  digestive  derange- 
ment, but  no  such  paradise  could  spring  from  causes  so  material.  It  is  in  dreams 
that  we  find  the  clearest  proof  of  an  Omnipotent  Providence." 

There  are  many  other  superstitions  among  these  people,  and  almost  every  hill 
in  the  country  has  its  legend  attached  to  it.  A  village  near  Cabool  bears  the  name 
of  "Chihil-Dookhteran,"  or  the  Forty  Daughters;  and  tradition  runs  that,  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  Kaffirs  from  the  mountains  made  an  inroad  on  the  plain,  forty 
virgins  were  preserved  from  violence  by  being  transformed  into  stones;  and  that 
the  identical  forty  stones  are  visible  to  this  day.  Eastward  of  this  same  village 
lies  the  "Koh-i-Krook,"  or  hunting  preserve  of  the  kings  of  Cabool:  a  miraculous 
tale  is  connected  with  this  ground.  The  story  goes,  that  in  days  of  yore  a  certain 
king  pressed  a  herd  of  deer  in  this  very  preserve  so  closely  that  they  rushed 
straight  to  his  seraglio,  where  his  lovely  queens  and  ladies  were  adorning  them- 
selves in  fine  apparel,  and  putting  rings  into  their  ears  and  noses,  and  set  them  all 
running  wild  over  the  country.  The  Afghans,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  not  deficient 
in  the  imaginative  faculties,  and  they  may  be  quoted  as  a  proof  that  invention  pre- 
cedes judgment. 

But  to  return  to  the  things  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  as  we  now  find  them. 
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On  the  14th  of  December  I  received  a  visit  from  my  quondam  fellow-traveller, 
Mahomed  Hoosan,  who  had  since  been  the  Elchee  from  the  chief  of  Cabool  to 
the  king  of  Persia;  from  which  country  he  had  returned,  bringing  with  him  a 
Persian  ambassador,  whom  he  had  left  at  Candahar,  whilst  he  himself  came  on  to 
Cabool  to  report  progress.  The  Elchee  had  gone  to  Persia  to  sue  for  an  alliance, 
but  he  had  experienced  nothing  but  disappointmant  and  neglect.  I  laughed  heartily 
at  the  man's  adventures,  which,  although  they  had  been  very  far  from  agreeable, 
he  detailed  with  infinite  gaiety  and  humour.  He  narrowly  escaped  death  at  Soonee 
Bokhara,  merely  because  he  had  sought  to  bring  about  an  alliance  with  Shiah  Per- 
sia: at  the  court  of  Shah  the  ministers  had  tried  to  poison  him  for  telling  the  plain 
truth,  that  an  army  and  guns  would  be  useless  in  opposing  the  roving  Toorkumuns, 
against  whom  his  majesty  had  proceeded;  and  at  the  capitol  the  royal  favour  was 
altogether  denied  him  because  he  had  gone  to  the  English  ambassador's  quarters, 
instead  of  those  tardily  assigned  to  him  by  an  unfriendly  minister.  In  Persia  diffi- 
culties had  beset  him  at  every  step.  Once  before  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
country,  and  now,  after  a  nine  years'  absence,  his  enemies  again  rose  up  against 
him,  but  here  his  ambassadorship  saved  him.  In  his  journey  back  to  Afghanistan 
he  had  been  exposed  to  many  perils,  whilst  pursuing  the  unfrequented  route  through 
Bum-Nurmansheer  and  Seistan  to  the  river  Helmund,  down  which  he  was  earned 
three  fursukhs  by  a  flood,  and  was  left  for  two  days  without  food.  Near  Herat  he 
was  threatened  by  Kamran,  as  well  as  by  robbers;  at  Candahar  the  Sirdars  slighted 
him;  and,  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  Dost  Mahomed  would  send  no  one  to  conduct 
the  ambassador  whom  my  unfortunate  friend  had  brought  with  so  much  trouble 
and  difficulty  from  the  "  centre  of  the  universe."  Such  was  the  tissue  of  com- 
plaints which  he  poured  forth,  calling  the  chief  of  Cabool  a  knave,  his  courtiers 
no  men,  and  the  whole  nation  a  mass  of  Afghan  stupidity.  He  said  that  at  the 
Persian  court  Mirza  Aghassee  was  supreme,  owing  to  his  having  made  some 
lucky  guesses,  during  the  youth  of  the  present  Shah,  regarding  his  accession  to 
the  throne.. 

The  worst  of  all  poor  Mahomed  Hoosan's  misfortunes  was,  that,  having  once 
been  an  Elchee,  he  did  not  deem  himself  at  liberty  to  walk  as  a  common  man  in 
the  bazaar;  and  thus  his  dignity  had  destroyed  his  comfort.  I  told  him  that  he  had 
nothing  else  for  it  but  to  follow  the  European  model,  and  write  his  travels;  or,  in 
Indian  phrase,  "  Take  walk  and  write  book."  He  took  my  advice,  and  some  time 
afterwards  presented  me  with  a  small  volume  full  to  overflowing  of  unique  adven- 
tures. He  had  ample  leisure  for  his  literary  labours,  as  he  was  all  but  confined  to 
his  house  by  the  Ameer;  and  although  he  declared  positively  that  he  would  perform 
no  further  service,  nor  have  anything  more  to  do  with  embassies,  he  still  lived 
in  perpetual  terror  of  being  called  upon  to  accept  office,  and  punished,  he  knew  not 
to  what  extent,  if  he  refused  to  do  so.  He  told  me  a  story  of  a  man  whose  misfor- 
tunes, he  said,  resembled  his  own.  A  certain  king  quarrelled  with  his  vizier,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  kept  in  confinement;  to  cheer  his  solitude,  however,  he  sent  him 
a  companion.  The  vizier  began  to  read  the  Koran  aloud,  with  great  gravity 
and  emphasis,  and  his  visitor  began  to  cry.  "  What  may  be  the  particular  pas- 
sage," asked  the  minister,  "  that  excites  you  so  much,  my  good  friend?"  The 
simple-hearted  man  replied,  "  Oh,  my  Lord,  when  I  look  at  you  reading,  and  see 
your  beard  moving,  I  think  of  a  favourite  goat  I  have  got  at  home;  and  then  I  remem- 
ber that  I  am  obliged  to  attend  on  your  highness,  and  am  shut  out  from  all  my  do- 
mestic comforts."  "  Thus,"  said  the  Elchee,  "  it  is  with  me  and  the  Afghans.  I 
am  amongst  them  against  my  will;  and  it  would  be  less  irksome  to  me  to  pound 
the  nine  mountains  in  a  mortar,  or  circumambulate  the  globe  a  dozen  times,  than  to 
continue  here." 

On  the  29th  of  December  the  "  eed"  terminated  at  midnight.     A  man  ran  in 

from  the  Kohistan,  and    swore,  before  the  Cazee,  that  he  had  seen  the  moon 

twenty-nine  days  ago,  whereas  this  was  but  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  its  age. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  proclaiming  the  joyful  news  and  the  end  of  the  fast; 
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salutes  were  fired  at  the  dead  of  night,  the  people  yelled  and  shouted,  and  I  started 
out  of  bed,  believing,  at  the  very  least,  that  the  city  was  sacked. 

During  the  festivities  that  followed,  Budro  Deen,  the  great  Bokhara  merchant, 
invited  us  to  dinner,  and  entertained  us  with  singers,  and  with  the  "  suntoor,"  a 
triangular  musical  instrument  with  innumerable  wires,  an  importation  from  Cash- 
mere which  I  had  not  before  seen.  The  Nuwab  Jubar  Khan  was  present,  as  well 
as  several  other  persons.  The  dinner  was  well  arranged  and  excellent,  and  we  had 
songs  in  many  languages.  The  Pooshtoo  is  softer  when  sung  than  when  spoken; 
but  Hindoostanee  is  the  favourite  language  with  the  Afghans,  having,  to  use  their 
own  phrase,  "  more  salt  in  it."  After  dinner  the  hospitable  Bokhara  merchant 
dilated  on  the  good  qualities  of  his  tea,  and  insisted  on  giving  it  to  us  in  the  real  or- 
thodox style.  He  accordingly  commenced  operations,  stirred  the  fire  almost  out, 
and  placed  the  kettle  upon  it,  but  for  a  long  time  he  could  not  manage  to  make  it  boil. 
At  last,  when  he  had  succeeded,  he  put  the  tea  into  the  pot,  covered  the  lid  with  a 
cloth,  and,  not  satisfied  with  this,  planted  the  teapot  itself  in  the  fire,  as  he  had 
done  the  kettle,  and  finally  produced  a  beverage  which  certainly  was  of  a  superior 
quality,  and  which  we  all  drank  of,  and  praised  to  his  heart's  content.  The  Nuwab 
drank  away  at  a  great  rate,  and  declared  that  he  had  never  before  taken  so  much. 
The  man  of  tea,  however,  urged  us  on  to  farther  indulgence,  telling  us  that  at 
Bokhara,  which  is  the  fountain  of  tea,  the  repast  always  concluded  with  "tulkh 
chah,"  or  tea  without  sugar.  The  good  Nuwab  declared  "He  would  not  drink 
tea  without  sugar;  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  drink  any  more  with  it,  and 
doubly  impossible  for  him  to  drink  any  more  without  it."  We  all  laughed  loud 
and  long  at  this  sally,  and  returned  to  our  homes  at  a  brisk  trot,  through  the  quiet 
city,  under  a  clear  sky  and  frosty  night,  much  pleased  with  our  party  and  with 
our  host. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Russian  agent,  Lieutenant  Vilkicvitch — Distribution  of  our  party — Vicinity  of  Cabool — Pillars 
of  Chukrcea — Mr.  Masson's  researches — Ancient  history  of  Cabool — Idols  and  Hindoo  re- 
mains—Gurdez — Geographical  memoirs — Dialects — Herat — Major  Pottinger — Delay  in  In. 
dian  courts — Kuzzilbash  secretaries — A  Moollah's  tenets — Mode  of  lighting  houses — Mild 
Winter — Early  Spring — Idle  habits — The  Ameer's  position — Change  of  policy — My  departure 
from  Cubool — Arrivnl  at  Jcl&labad — River  of  Cabool — Our  rafts — The  Shutee  Gurdun — 
Peshawur — Arrival  at  Lahore — Runjeet  Sing — Join  the  Governor-General  at  Simla. 

IN  the  midst  of  these  amusements  the  arrival  of  a  Russian  officer  produced  a 
considerable  sensation  at  Cabool:  almost  immediately  on  his  entering  the  city 
"  le  Lieutenant  Vilkievitch  Polonois"  paid  me  a  visit,  and  on  the  day  after  his 
arrival,  which  happened  to  be  Christmas-day,  I  invited  him  to  dinner.  He  was 
a  gentlemanly  and  agreeable  man,  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  spoke  French, 
Turkish,  and  Persian  fluently,  and  wore  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  Cossacks, 
which  was  a  novelty  in  Cabool.  He  had  been  three  times  at  Bokhara,  and  we 
had  therefore  a  common  subject  to  converse  upon,  without  touching  on  politics. 
I  found  him  intelligent  and  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  Northern  Asia.  He 
very  frankly  said  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  Russia  to  publish  to  the  world  the 
result  of  its  researches  in  foreign  countries,  as  was  the  case  with  France  and 
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England.  I  never  again  met  Mr.  Vilkievitch  (or,  as  I  see  it  written,  Vicovich), 
although  we  exchanged  sundry  messages  of  "  high  consideration;"  for  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  found  it  to  be  impossible  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my  personal  feeling 
of  friendship  towards  him,  as  the  public  service  required  the  strictest  watch,  lest 
the  relative  positions  of  our  nations  should  be  misunderstood  in  this  part  of  Asia. 

The  state  of  affairs  at  Candahar  rendered  it  advisable  for  me  to  depute  Lieu- 
tenant Leech  to  proceed  to  that  city;  and  he  accordingly  set  out  on  the  28th  of 
December,  taking  the  route  of  the  far-famed  Ghuzni,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who 
beheld  the  tomb  of  the  Sultan  Mahmood,  and  the  two  lofty  minarets  of  that  fallen 
city.  He  performed  the  journey  to  Candahar  without  difficulty  in  about  fourteen 
days.  I  now  found  myself  alone  in  Cabool,  all  my  companions  being  scattered 
in  different  directions,  and  all  favourably  situated  for  increasing  our  knowledge  of 
the  country,  and  furthering  the  objects  of  the  mission.  I  felt  that  I  had  cause  to 
rejoice  at  the  good  fortune  which  had  placed  it  in  our  power  to  accomplish  so 
much.  In  addition  to  our  own  labours,  I  had,  with  a  view  to  increase  our  anti- 
quarian stores,  despatched  a  messenger,  a  Syud,  into  Toorkistan,  with  directions 
to  proceed  by  Balkh  and  Shibargam  to  Bokhara,  thence  to  Samarcand,  Kohan,  and 
Cashgar,  and  to  return,  if  possible,  by  Pameer  and  Koondooz.  The  first  portion 
of  this  journey  he  performed  with  success;  and  transmitted  to  me  some  valuable 
coins  of  Bactria,  which  now,  under  Professor  Wilson's  guardianship,  occupy  a 
place  in  the  Museum  at  the  India  House,  and  I  yet  hope  to  receive  the  result  of 
the  Syud's  further  labours. 

But  the  vicinity  of  Cabool  itself,  now  that  we  could  ramble  about  it  with  safety, 
afforded  many  objects  of  interest.  On  the  further  side  of  the  Logur  river,  and 
about  seven  miles  S.  E.  of  Cabool,  are  the  topes  which  Dr.  Honigberger  opened 
in  1834.  These  I  visited,  and  saw  the  two  pillars,  or,  as  they  are  called,  mina- 
rets, of  Chukreea,  which  I  believe  have  not  hitherto  been  described.  One  of 
these  is  built  on  a  spur  of  rock,  in  a  ravine  immediately  over  a  "  tope,"  the  posi- 
tion of  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  marked.  Another  stands  on  the  crest 
of  the  mountain,  about  two  miles  distant,  and  is  an  object  so  conspicuous,  that  it 
may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  from  the  city  of  Cabool.  The  lower  one  is  about 
forty  feet  high,  and  built  of  solid  stone,  without  any  access  to  the  interior.  These 
buildings  are  evidently  not  minarets,  but  more  probably  of  a  monumental  nature. 
The  whole  ravine  in  which  the  lower  one  is  situated  is  marked  with  the  ruins  of 
Kaffir  forts,  and  three  hundred  yards  higher  up  than  the  pillar  is  an  unopened 
"  tope."  Mr.  Masson  has  done  so  much  for  this  branch  of  discovery,  and  has 
exhumed  so  many  gold  boxes,  cylinders,  and  coins,  that  I  will  not  trouble  my 
readers  with  any  crude  speculations  of  my  own  on  a  subject  which  is  now  under- 
going so  strict  a  scrutiny  in  Europe.  Beyond  the  greater  pillar  is  an  old  town 
called  Aeenuck,  of  which  tradition  has  many  tales. 

The  ancient  history  of  Cabool  itself  is  unsatisfactory.  The  people  themselves 
refer  you  to  Noah's  two  sons,  Cakool  and  Habool,  as  the  founders  of  their  race, 
who,  they  say,  quarrelled  about  the  name  of  the  place,  and  at  length  agreed 
to  form  it  by  taking  a  syllable  from  each  name, — hence  Ca-bool.  The  Hin- 
doos assert  that  the  ruler  who  was  overthrown  by  the  Mahomedans,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Urj,"  was  fourth  in  descent  from  Vikramjeet,  but  no 
history  brings  Vikram  so  near  our  time  as  this.  Urj  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
a  Gubr,  or  fire-worshipper,  and  to  have  had  two  brothers,  Silur  and  Toor:  he  is 
also  sometimes  named  Cabool  Shah.  At  Cabool  I  met  with  the  following  passage 
in  a  work*  which  treats  of  its  conquest  by  the  Mahomedans,  who  state  it  to  have 
been  under  their  rule  for  1240  years: — 

"  The  army  marched  and  encamped  before  Cabool.  Cabool  Shah,  also  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Urj,  came  out  to  meet  the  Mahomedan  force,  commanded 
by  Abdool  Rahman,  and,  having  fought  a  very  severe  battle,  returned  to  the  city 

*  Rid  wu  ruwafiz. 
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and  never  again  left  it.  Abdool  Ruhman  fought  with  the  besieged  for  a  whole 
year,  and  encountered  great  hardships  in  taking  the  citadel  (hissar),  but  at  last 
took  it  by  the  sword,  slaying  many  soldiers  and  capturing  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. Cabool  Shah,  the  king,  was  brought  a  prisoner  before  the  general,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  on  the  spot;  but  he  read  the  Mahomedan  Creed 
(Kuluma),  and  became  a  Moslem,  when  Abdool  Ruhman  honoured  him  highly. 
Abdool  Ruhman  then  ordered  all  the  beauty  of  Cabool  and  Sejistan  to  be  brought 
forth:  one-fifth  of  this  plunder  he  sent  home  by  his  servant  Ameer,  with  a  letter 
announcing  his  victory."  Oriental  historians  further  describe  Cabool  as  one  of 
seven  cities  built  by  Hushung,  son  of  Syamuk,  son  of  Kyamoors;  the  other  six 
being  Tabristan,  Isfahan,  Old  Merve,  Babool,  Candahar,  and  Mudayar.  The 
extract  I  have  given  goes  to  prove  the  Hissar,  or  Bala  Hissar,  of  Cabool,  to  be  a 
far  more  ancient  edifice  than  the  time  of  the  Chaghties  or  their  Mahomedan  pre- 
decessors. Modern  Cabool  is  given  to  the  days  of  Sultan  Mahmood,  but  the 
ancient  city  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the  same  hills  as  those  on  which  the  present 
one  is  built,  only  to  the  south  of  the  citadel,  and  where  the  Armenian  and  other 
burying-grounds  now  are.  In  a  country  where  earthquakes  are  so  frequent  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  finding  no  remains  of  ancient  architecture:  there  are  not 
four  substantial  houses  in  the  present  town,  and,  if  any  accident  happened  to  it, 
few  traces  would  remain  to  later  ages.  In  the  locality  pointed  out  as  that  of  the 
ancient  city,  many  colossal  idols  are  dug  up:  they  are  of  mud  with  a  coating  of 
red  paint,  and  fall  to  pieces  on  the  touch;  bits  of  them  were  frequently  brought  to 
me.  These  relics  carry  us  back,  without  doubt,  to  the  Hindoo  age.  The  coins 
found  in  and  about  Cabool  have  Hindoo  devices  on  them,  yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
evidence,  many  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  that  caste  will  tell  you  that  their 
emigration  from  India  took  place  at  no  very  remote  date.  Whilst  we  were  in 
Cabool  an  earthen  vessel  filled  with  silver  coins,  all  of  one  type,  was  disinterred 
at  Shukurduru,  in  Koh-damun.  Mr.  Prinsep  calls  these  coins  Indo-Sussanian, 
and  he  deciphered  the  Pehlevi  Sanscrit  legends  upon  them.*  But  throughout  all 
this  country  there  are  Hindoo  remains.  At  Ali  Musjid,  in  Khyber,  when  they 
were  erecting  a  new  fort,  they  dug  up  a  small  tablet  of  red  stone  three  inches 
square,  on  which  was  sculptured  a  group  of  four  persons  and  two  deer,  surround- 
ing a  seated  figure:  the  style  of  its  execution  was  good.  I  imagine  that  the  prin- 
cipal personage  represented  is  Boodh,  a  scarf  being  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder, 
as  in  the  figures  at  Bamian:  the  ears  were  pendent  and  the  tiara  large.  Gurdez 
is  always  referred  to  as  a  place  of  antiquity  in  Cabool,  and  is  still  of  some  im- 
portance, the  fortification  being  built  of  huge  stones,  with  a  deep  ditch.  Between 
it  and  Ghuzni  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  town,  called  Khurwar,  which  seems 
to  have  stood  on  an  extensive  plain,  like  Begram,  and  from  this  place  also  many 
coins  were  procured. 

I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  any  written  records  regarding  Cabool,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  any  such  exist.  In  ray  search,  however,  I  obtained  some 
curious  works  on  the  geography  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  One  of 
these,  styled  "  Moosalik  ure  Moomalish,"  had  twenty-one  manuscript  maps  in  it, 
accompanied  by  chapters  containing  detailed  descriptions.  Another  called  the 
"  Juma  ool  insab,"  and  which  was  brought  from  Balkh,  gave  a  minute  and  curi- 
ous account  of  that  ancient  city.  A  third,  the  "  Ujuib  ool  tubukat,"  was  compiled 
from  eight  other  works,  chiefly  relating  to  subjects  of  geography.  All  these  I 
forwarded  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Bombay,  an  institution  which  from  its 
position  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  follow  out  such  inquiries;  but,  indeed,  it  is 
impossible  that  any  oriental  society,  whatever  its  specified  objects  may  be,  should 
be  indifferent  to  the  literature  of  men  "  whose  emulation  diffused  the  taste  and 
the  rewards  of  science  from  Samarcand  and  Bokhara  to  Fez  and  Cordova." 

In  the  absence  of  historical  truth  we  sought,  with  redoubled  interest,  to  obtain 

*  Vide  Mr.  Prinsep's  Journal  for  May,  1838. 
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a  knowledge  of  the  language  and  dialects  of  this  country.  To  these  a  very  valu- 
able and  detailed  memorandum  sent  by  General  Court,  and,  I  believe,  received 
from  the  lamented  M.  Jacqueb,  at  Paris,  directed  our  attention,  and  assisted  us 
greatly.  Of  the  specimens  of  the  Kaffir  and  Pushye  dialects  I  have  already 
spoken.  Lieutenant  Leech  undertook  the  preparation  of  vocabularies  and  gram- 
mars of  most  of  the  languages  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  the  Brahooee,  Beloo- 
chee,  Piinjaubee,  and  Pooshtoo,  together  with  the  Burukee,  Lughmanee,  Cash- 
garee,  &c.  The  language  of  the  Brahooees  was  found  to  differ  essentially  from 
that  of  the  Beloochees.  The  Burukee  or  Kanigramee,  spoken  by  the  people  of 
Logur,  has  an  affinity  to  Persian,  although  those  using  it  claim  a  descent  from 
Arabia,  and  assert  that  they  entered  the  country  with  Sultan  Mahmood.  The 
dialects  of  Lughman,  Cashgar,  and  Deer,  as  well  as  the  Pushye,  are  found  to  be 
cognate  with  languages  of  Sanscrit  origin  and  Hindoo  stock.  The  Arabs  of  Ca- 
bool  have  altogether  lost  their  native  language:  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  Cal- 
mucks  introduced  from  Northern  Asia,  although  the  kings  of  Cabool  at  one  time 
gave  great  encouragement  to  that  race,  and  were  accustomed  to  make  them  a  pre- 
sent of  a  sum  of  money  on  the  birlh  of  each  child. 

But  to  proceed  to  other  matters.  The  gallant  struggle  made  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  Herat  by  the  Afghans,  guided  by  our  able  and  courageous  countryman, 
Lieutenant  Eldred  Pottinger,  now  a  Major  and  Companion  of  the  Bath,  prpduced 
good  effects  for  a  time  at  Cabool,  but  these  unhappily  were  not  lasting.  If  I  had 
become  a  convert  to  the  Afghan  belief  in  dreams,  I  should  have  had,  during  every 
week  of  my  residence,  proofs  of  our  ultimate  success  and  supremacy  in  the  coun- 
try; and  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  now  read  without  interest,  that,  on  the  17th  of 
January,  1838,  the  "  Moojawar,"  or  guardian  of  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Baber, 
waited  upon  me,  and  stated,  with  much  solemnity,  that  "  he  had,  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  seen  in  a  dream  the  Firingees  seated  on  Baber's  grave,  receiving 
the  salutations  of  the  Afghans."  The  ulterior  results  of  our  dominion  he,  how- 
ever, could  not  precisely  tell,  as  he  was  unfortunately  awakened  by  the  call  of 
the  crier  to  morning  prayers.  Another  Afghan  from  Candahar,  who  called  upon 
me  one  day,  said,  "  You  stand  aloof  from  us,  but  you  will  be  unable  to  continue 
this  course:  our  country  is  good,  but  it  is  without  a  head;  and,  like  a  beautiful 
widow,  it  voluntarily  avows  her  attachment  to  you,  and  you  cannot  refuse  to  ac- 
cept her  as  a  wife."  All  my  visitors,  however,  were  not  so  complimentary.  An 
Afghan  who  had  seen  India  was  speaking  of  our  administration  of  justice;  and  I 
endeavoured  to  gather  from  him  what  he  considered  to  be  the  defects  of  our  Indian 
rule,  as  far  as  they  affected  his  own  class,  which  was  that  of  a  merchant.  He 
answered  me,  according  to  the  Asiatic  fashion,  by  a  proverb:  "  Give  us  a  new 
life,  and  the  patience  of  Job,  and  then  all  will  be  well."  This  satire  on  the  tardi- 
ness of  our  courts  of  justice,  coming  as  it  does  from  far  Cabool,  may,  perhaps, 
not  be  entirely  without  its  effect. 

If,  however,  an  Afghan  complains  of  endurance  being  necessary  to  those  who 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  embayed  in  legal  proceedings,  what  would  an  English- 
man think  of  the  trials  of  patience  which  the  Kuzzilbashes  of  Cabool  have  volun- 
tarily imposed  upon  themselves,  and  of  which  I  had  excellent  opportunities  of 
judging  at  this  crisis?  Nearly  all  the  secretaries  of  the  country  are  of  this  per- 
suasion, so  that  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  is  in  their  hands.  In  all  their 
written  accounts  the  defence  of  Herat,  although  the  siege  was  conducted  by  the 
King  of  Persia  himself,  was  described  as  the  resistance  of  men  true  to  God  against 
wretches.  The  Persians  were  styled  infidels  and  heretics,  and  the  slaughter  of  a 
few  of  them  recited  as  a  triumph,  while  prayers  were  offered  up  for  their  destruc- 
tion, and  joyful  expectations  expressed  that  they  would  be  annihilated.  The 
letters  containing  these  opinions  are  not  only  read  in  Cabool  by  Persian  secreta- 
ries, but  are  answered  by  them  in  the  same  style,  although  it  is  perfectly  known 
that  they  are  of  the  very  class  on  whose  devoted  heads  so  much  obloqwy  is  poured 
by  the  Soonee  Afghans.  The  situation  of  the  Kuzzilbashes  of  Cabool  seems  a 
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good  deal  to  resemble  that  of  the  Copts  in  Egypt:  they  lead  much  the  same  sort 
of  life,  and  hold  a  similar  station  in  society.  Power  and  influence  console  both 
races  for  the  hard  words  and  rough  usage  of  their  employers. 

An  Afghan  Moollah  asked  me  if  we  had  any  distinction  of  Soonees  and  Shiahs 
in  our  creed?  I  told  him  that  we  had  various  sects,  and  explained  the  difference 
of  opinion  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  He  at  once  observed  that 
"  It  was  not  a  stock  or  a  stone  that  was  an  idol:  it  was  what  man  worshipped,  be 
it  money  or  be  it  flesh."  I  had  not  expected  such  sentiments  from  a  Maho- 
medan.  I  must  also  mention  an  observation  of  the  same  man  as  to  the  professors 
of  Christianity.  He  said,  "  We  were  called  '  Nussaree,'  or  '  Nazarenes,'  because 
we  had  given  assistance  ('nusrut')  to  Christ."  I  ventured  to  tell  him  that  our 
Saviour  dwelt  at  Nazareth;  and  that  a  much  simpler  explanation  of  the  term  could 
therefore  be  given:  but  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  convince  a  Mahomedan  doctor 
of  an  error  in  his  opinions,  founded  as  they  are  on  the  prejudices  of  education. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  mildness  of  the  winter  at  Cabool,  after  all 
that  I  had  been  told  of  its  severity;  but  it  appears  that  this  year  the  weather  had 
been  unusually  temperate.  The  people  have  no  knowledge  of  lighting  their  apart- 
ments, except  by  means  of  oil-paper  or  cloth;  and  it  was  not  without  great  sur- 
prise that  they  saw  me  cause  the  quicksilver  to  be  rubbed  off  mirrors  which  we 
purchased  in  their  bazar,  and  the  glass  fitted  into  window-frames.  Although  this 
glass  had  been  brought  all  the  way  from  Moscow,  it  cost  little  more  than  half  a 
rupee  for  a  large-sized  pane.  The  comfort  which  I  thus  so  cheaply  obtained  led 
some  of  the  Khans  to  imitate  my  plan  for  keeping  out  the  cold.  By  the  26th  of 
February,  the  willow,  or  "bedee  mishk,"  had  blossomed;  on  the  llth  of  March, 
the  first  flower  of  spring,  or  the  "  sosun,"  a  kind  of  small  sweet-smelling  iris, 
made  its  appearance;  and  on  the  1st  of  April  the  apricots  showed  their  blossom. 
Nevertheless,  it  snowed  on  the  27th  of  March;  and  tradition  states  that  Ghuzni 
was  destroyed  by  snow,  nine  days  and  a  half  after  the  vernal  equinox.  The  cold 
was  not  so  intense,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  as  to  prevent  me  from  riding  out, 
my  horse  being  ice-shod;  but  experience  has  since  proved  to  me  that  the  severity 
of  the  winter  in  Cabool  differs  very  greatly  in  different  years. 

During  winter  the  bazars  are  well  filled;  but  in  the  country  the  people  literally 
do  nothing.  They  sit  outside  their  forts  wrapped  up  in  sheepskins,  and  basking 
in  the  sun,  which  is  always  warm  and  agreeable.  If  there  were  any  manufactures 
in  the  country,  the  people  might  employ  themselves  well  and  usefully  during  the 
cold  season;  but  at  present  their  days  are  unprofitably  passed  in  relating  stories 
and  adventures.  From  so  much  idleness,  one  is  disposed  to  infer  favourably  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  of  the  mildness  of  its  government.  I 
remember  to  have  met  with  the  remark  in  a  late  number  of  the  '  Westminster  Re-  • 
view,'  "  that  a  despotic  nation  can  only  be  great  during  a  career  of  victory:"  but, 
however  true  this  may  be  as  an  abstract  principle,  in  Afghanistan  at  least  we  see 
that  a  cessation  from  conquest  has  not  been  followed  by  ruin;  and  that,  if  great- 
ness has  left  this  people,  they  still  retain  a  large  share  of  comfort. and  enjoyment, 
although  the  splendour  of  their  monarchy  be  no  more. 

The  Afghan  invasions  of  India  were  not  made  by  open  warfare:  they  were  as 
the  prowling  of  wild  beasts  after  their  prey;  and,  like  them,  the  invaders  were 
contented  secretly,  and  by  surprise,  to  obtain  their  spoil  and  drag  it  back  into  their 
dens.  Happily,  neither  the  Afghan,  nor  his  neighbour  the  Tartar,  any  longer 
dares  to  ravage  the  land.  British  supremacy  now  hems  them  within  their  own 
limits;  and  the  vast  power  which  we  have  established  brings  these  nations  as 
suitors  for  our  alliance,  instead  of  invaders  of  our  territory.  It  will  compel  a  rest- 
less people,  and  in  a  degree  it  has  already  done  so,  to  fall  back  upon  their  own 
resources,  and  must  in  time  lead  to  the  development  of  many  elements  of  power 
and  happiness  which  have  long  lain  neglected  in  their  fine  country.  The  impa- 
tience of  an  Afghan  is  proverbial.  He  has  a  homely  expression,  "  Not  to  use  the 
wager  of  the  knife"  (shurt  i  karud),  that  is,  to  seek  to  cut  his  melon  before  he 
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buys  it;  but  his  conduct  is  at  variance  with  his  proverb:  greater  reforms  have, 
however,  been  made  in  society  than  that  of  weaning  an  Afghan  from  his  evil  habits; 
time  and  circumstances  have  rendered  them  familiar  to  him,  and  time  and  circum- 
stances may  also  efface  them. 

The  ruler  of  Cabool,  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  partook  at  this  time  of  the  im- 
patience common  to  his  nation;  and,  some  may  perhaps  say,  not  without  suffi- 
cient cause.  Herat  was  closely  besieged  by  Persia.  Should  it  fall,  the  danger 
to  Candahar  and  Cabool  was  apparent:  should  it  be  successful,  and  repulse  Persia, 
that  danger  still  existed  to  Cabool.  The  British  government,  confident  in  the 
success  of  its  measures  in  Persia,  placed  no  value  on  an  Afghan  alliance.  Fear, 
therefore,  overtook  Dost  Mahomed,  and  it  was  seconded  by  appeals  to  his  inte- 
rest; and  thus  two  of  the  most  powerful  motives  which  influence  the  human 
mind  inclined  the  chief  to  look  for  support  to  the  west  instead  of  the  east.  Hav- 
ing clearly  ascertained  that  such  were  his  views,  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  line  of  conduct  which  it  was  expedient  for  me  to  adopt;  and  I  accordingly 
intimated  to  him  my  intention  of  returning  to  India.  He  expressed  great  regret 
at  my  decision;  and  when,  on  the  26th  of  April,  I  finally  quitted  Cabool,  he  was 
profuse  in  his  professions  of  personal  friendship  and  regard.  Mr.  Masson  ac- 
companied me,  as  he  conceived  that  his  position  in  Cabool  would  not  be  safe 
after  my  departure,  and  under  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it.  We  reached 
Julaliibad  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  were  hospitably  received  by  the  Ameer's  son, 
Akbar  Khan,  and  by  whom,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  I  had  been  received  with 
great  pomp  and  splendour  on  entering  Cabool,  on  the  20th  of  September. 

I  was  anxious  to  examine  the  river  of  Cabool,  and  resolved,  therefore,  to 
descend  it  upon  rafts:  two  days  were  spent  in  their  preparation.  More  pains 
were  bestowed  to  effect  this  than  I  had  anticipated.  About  eighty  skins  were 
used  for  each  raft;  but  only  a  fourth  part  of  these  were  inflated;  the  rest  were 
stuffed  with  straw,  spars  were  placed  across,  and  the  whole  bound  together  by  a 
floating  frame-work.  When  the  paddles  are  used,  the  motion  of  the  raft  is 
circular,  the  great  object  being  to  keep  it  in  the  force  of  the  stream. 

On  the  3d  of  May  we  set  sail,  and  reached  Lalpoor,  which  is  half-way  to  Pe- 
shawur,  in  seven  hours:  here  we  halted  for  the  night,  and  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  Momund  chief.  Next  day  we  prosecuted  our  voyage,  and  in  eight 
hours  reached  Muttee,  in  the  plain  of  Peshawur,  where  there  were  elephants, 
palanquins,  and  horses,  waiting  to  convey  us  to  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Gene- 
ral Avitabile.  « 

The  excitement  in  descending  the  river  Cabool  is  greater  than  the  danger; 
nevertheless,  considerable  care  and  dexterity  are  required  to  avoid  the  projecting 
rocks,  and  the  whirlpools  which  they  form.  We  were  caught  in  one  of  them, 
called  Fuzl:  one  raft  revolved  in  it  for  two  hours;  and  it  was  only  extricated  by  the 
united  exertions  of  the  crews  of  the  other  rafts.  The  •Camel's  Neck,  or  the  far- 
famed  "  Shoothur  Gurdun,''  presented  an  appearance,  as  we  approached  it,  so 
grand  and  impressive,  that  it  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  We  had 
dropped  clown  the  river  for  half  an  hour,  under  heavy  clouds;  precipitous  rocks 
rose  some  thousand  feet  high  on  either  side;  and  the  stream  was  deep  and  glassy. 
At  length  we  saw,  at  the  termination  of  a  long  vista  which  lay  before  us,  the 
water  boiling,  or  rather  heaving  itself  up.  Before  we  reached  this  point  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  the  lightning  flashed,  and  tremendous  claps  of  thunder  reverberated 
from  cliff  to  cliff.  In  the  midst  of  this  storm  we  passed  down  the  rapids,  the 
water  dashing  wildly  upon  us,  and  the  wind  roaring  and  hissing  through  the 
chasm.  The  scene  altogether  was  sublime,  almost  terrific.  On  the  banks  of  the 
river  the  villagers  were  washing  the  sand  for  gold  in  the  usual  manner,  the  ope- 
ration being  carried  on  in  wooden  trays.  I  heard  from  them  that  in  the  Oxus  and 
its  tributaries  it  is  usual  to  spread  out  and  fix  bushy  sheep-skins  in  the  bed  of  the 
river;  and  the  water,  as  it  passed  over  them,  leaves  the  pure  particles  of  gold,  free 
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from  extraneous  substances;  the  skins  are  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  the  precious 
metal  collected  from  them.  If  I  remember  rightly,  a  similar  plan  was  adopted  by 
some  of  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

The  reception  given  me  at  Peshawur  by  my  old  friends,  Generals  Allard,  Avi- 
tabile,  and  Court,  was  kind  in  the  extreme,  and  their  agreeable  society  made  up 
in  some  degree  for  the  absence  of  my  fellow-travellers,  Dr.  Lord  and  Lieutenant 
Wood.  Both  those  gentlemen,  however,  joined  me  on  the  16th  of  May,  having 
reached  Cabool  four  days  after  I  had  left  it;  and  having,  like  myself,  descended 
the  river.  Our  meeting  was  one  of  unmixed  satisfaction.  Prior  to  my  departure 
from  Cabool  I  transmitted  instructions  to  Lieutenant  Leech  to  leave  Candaharand 
proceed  by  Kelat-i-Nusseer,  and  one  of  the  great  passes  through  the  hills,  to  Shi- 
karpoor.  He  performed  the  journey  in  safety,  and  I  joined  him  at  that  place  in 
the  October  following. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  an  express  arrived  from  government,  directing  me  to 
repair  with  all  convenient  speed  to  the  court  of  Lahore,  to  consult  with  Mr.  (now 
Sir  William)  Macnaghten,  who  was  then  on  a  mission  there,  on  the  critical  state 
of  our  affairs  westward  of  the  Indus.  We  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  summons; 
reached  Attock  by  water  on  the  same  day  that  we  left  Peshawur  (the  31st),  and 
joined  the  party  at  Lahore  on  the  17th  of  June,  having  performed  the  journey 
chiefly  during  the  nights.  I  hastened  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Maharaja;  and 
found  him  changed  in  all  things  but  his  kindness.  Runjeet  Sing  was  now  totter- 
ing on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  give  any  details  of  the 
mission  then  at  his  court,  as  the  Honourable  Captain  Osborne  has  already  laid  an 
able  account  of  it  before  the  public. 

A  short  month's  stay  at  Lahore  served  to  accomplish  the  ends  which  govern- 
ment had  then  in  view.  The  ulterior  measures  could  only  be  matured  at  Simla, 
whither  I  proceeded  by  invitation,  to  wait  on  Lord  Auckland,  to  whom  I  paid  my 
respects  on  the  20th  of  July,  accompanied  only  by  Dr.  Lord,  Lieutenant  Wood 
having  again  returned  to  the  Indus.  And  thus  terminated -my  mission  to  Cabool. 


THE  END. 
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PREFACE. 


THE  following  Letters  are  published  in  the  belief  that  any  authentic  accounts, 
however  slight,  of  late  events  in  China,  will,  at  the  present  moment,  be  interest- 
ing to  the  public.  A  few  months  may  produce  more  elaborate  works  on  the 
same  subject.  In  the  meantime,  a  few  sketches,  which  possess  the  advantage 
of  having  been  written  at  the  times  and  places  to  which  they  refer,  may  not 
prove  unacceptable. 

In  these  pages  will  be  found  no  detailed  account  of  our  military  operations. 
The  despatches  were  then  too  recently  written ;  and  the  Author  has  no  confi- 
dence in  histories  composed  so  close  upon  the  events  they  pretend  to  narrate, 
that  proper  testimonies  and  authorities  cannot  have  been  consulted.  This  opinion 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  recent  instance  of  an  officer,  who  has  described 
events  which  occurred  since  his  departure  from  the  scene  of  action,  just  as  a 
grave  historian  would  state  facts  established  on  the  best  authority. 

The  writer  relates  that  the  General  displayed  his  humanity  by  stopping  the 
slaughter  at  the  repulse  of  the  Chinese  before  Ningpo.  The  circumstance  in 
itself  was  not  improbable,  for  the  General  was  always  exceedingly  humane. 
But,  unfortunately,  being  absent  at  Chusan,  he  heard  of  the  attack  and  repulse 
at  the  same  time,  and  had  no  opportunity  to  display  humanity  on  the  occasion. 
However,  I  will  leave  to  others  the  task  of  exposing  the  errors  prevalent  on  the 
.subject  of  the  attack  on  Ningpo,  because  I  was  not  there  myself.  I  have  only 
noted  the  error  to  which  I  could  myself  bear  witness. 

I  the  less  regret  having  written  so  little  about  our  active  operations,  because 
I  know  the  public  take  little  interest  in  our  engagements  with  the  Chinese. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  troops  in  China,  that  ever  since  the  success 
of  Sir  Hugh  Gough  before  Canton,  and  the  subsequent  arrival  of  the  Admiral 
and  Plenipotentiary,  our  operations  in  China  have  been  a  succession  of  victories. 
Had  we  had  an  army  unaccountably  destroyed  in  winter  quarters,  or  had  our 
ladies  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  our  proceedings  would  have  at  once 
awakened  greater  interest,  and  been  viewed  in  a  more  favourable  light. 

But  in  China  we  did  not  permit  our  ladies  to  approach  the  scene  of  operations. 
Quietly  settled  in  India,  or,  at  the  nearest,  in  fiongjtong  and  Macao,  they  ran 
little  chance  of  interesting  the  British  public,  or  of  ornamenting  a  Tartar  sera- 
glio. Deprived  of  female  society,  we  were  truly  "  outer  barbarians,"  and  lost 
all  interest  in  fair  eyes. 
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We  must,  however,  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  those  who  have  duly  es- 
tablished their  claims  to  be  lions  by  having  lived  in  cages.  Mrs.  Noble,:espe- 
cially,  was  highly,  though  unintentionally,  honoured  by  the  Chinese,  being  taken 
for  nothing  less  than  the  sister  of  the  Queen  of  England.  By  the  by,  the  con- 
tempt in  which  the  Chinese  at  that  time  held  us,  may  be  judged  of  by  their  treat- 
ment of  what  they  considered  so  illustrious  a  personage. 

But  if  Europeans  in  China  are  comparatively  uninteresting,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  case  is  very  different  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  themselves,  and 
their  very  flowery  land ;  and  it  is  under  this  impression,  as  already  stated,  that 
this  small  volume,  which  concludes  with  a  few  remarks  on  our  past  and  future 
policy  in  China,  has  been  published. 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  said  of  his  stockings,  so  the  Author  may  say  of  these  pages, 
— "  Have  you  any  objections  to  these  letters  as  letters  ?" — for  they  pretend  to 
no  higher  character. 
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MY  DEAR 


LETTER  I. 

On  board  the  "  Kyd,"  Penang  Harbour,  23d  August,  1841. 


I  embarked  at  Madras  on  the  evening  of  the  1  Oth,  and  we  sailed  at  half  past 
six  the  following  morning,  with  a  favourable  land-breeze  for  a  start.  We  had  a 
few  passengers  for  Penang  and  Singapore:  but  I  was  the  only  one  bound  for 
China.  The  rest  of  our  passengers  consisted  of  native  convicts  and  monkeys, — 
these  last  the  property  of  the  sailors.  The  convicts,  thirty-one  in  number,  we 
have  landed  here,  and  they  will  be  employed  by  government  chiefly,  I  believe, 
as  at  Madras,  in  road-making.  Many  of  them  have,  together  with  their  names, 
the  word  "  murder"  branded  on  their  foreheads.  There  was  no  escort  required 
on  board  ship,  and  they  had  (except  now  and  then  as  a  punishment)  only  chains 
on  their  legs.  Such  is  the  contempt  of  Europeans  for  natives. 

The  first  part  of  our  voyage  was  quick.  We  passed  the  Nicobar  Islands  early 
on  the  15th,  where  the  captain  and  part  of  the  crew  of  "  The  Pilot"  were  mur- 
dered last  year ;  but  the  four  next  days  we  made  but  little  progress,  owing  to 
calms  and  light  variable  winds.  On  the  following  days  we  saw  successively 
the  Brothers,  Bouton,  Pera,  Laddas,  and  Lancavas  Islands,  &c. ;  and  at  last  the 
Malay  coast  and  Penang.  The  last  two  days,  or  rather  nights,  were  enlivened 
by  squalls  from  the  Sumatra  coast,  which  did  not  affect  us,  there  being  little  or 
no  sea  in  these  straits.  We  lay  to,  however,  the  night  before  anchoring,  for 
some  hours.  Still  our  voyage  has  been  a  good  one,  considering  the  season  of 
the  year.  We  anchored  about  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  after  a 
voyage  of  ten  days  and  nine  hours.  The  "  Vansittart,"  a  ship  of  the  same  ton- 
nage as  ours  (1400),  started  three  days  before  us,  and  arrived  twenty-four  hours 
after  us.  She  may,  however,  yet  be  the  first  in  China,  as  she  starts  in  a  couple 
of  days,  and  our  stay  is  uncertain.  The  ransoming  of  Canton  by  the  Chine'se,  of 
which  I  have  just  heard,  makes  me  fear  the  possibility  of  my  arriving  too  late: 
but  I  console  myself  with  thinking  on  the  happily  inflexible  stupidity  of  the 
brother  of  the  sun.  It  is  impossible,  I  should  think,  now  to  obtain  peace  without 
an  embassy  to  China,  to  undeceive  the  poor  emperor  as  to  the  victories  he  has 
gained :  and  if  the  embassy  can  go  no  other  way,  we  must  send  to  the  Gulf  of 
Pechele  an  escort  of  10,000  men. 

Penang  is  a  very  rainy  place.  Its  own  hills  and  those  of  the  opposite  coast 
attract  all  the  clouds,  and  when  they  have  collected  a  sufficient  quantity,  roll 
them  on  the  plains  and  waters  below.  Between  showers  it  is  very  close.  The 
night  before  anchoring,  we  had  two  squalls  and  very  heavy  rain.  The  second 
found  me  lying,  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  drove  me  out  of  bed  to  avoid  a  more 
ordinary  bath. 
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At  the  landing-place  the  Major  and  I  got  into  a  palanquin  carriage,  to  set  oft' 
for  the  house  where  we  were  to  tiff — some  two  or  three  miles.  These  Penang 
carriages  have  no  seats  for  the  driver,  who  runs  alongside  of  his  horse,  which 
he  holds  by  a  string  or  rope.  Their  ponies  come  from  Atcheen,  and  go  very 
fast.  To  the  eye  they  arc  not  comparable  in  strength  to  the  Pegu;  yet  those 
which  I  saw  yesterday  showed  no  deficiency  in  that  quality. 

In  driving  along,  I  was  first  struck  by  the  unusual  greenness  of  the  grass, 
which  in  Madras  generally  resembles  hay.  The  heavy  rain,  which  falls  plenti- 
fully in  Penang,  accounts  for  the  difference.  The  roads  are  good  and  wonder- 
fully numerous,  diverging  in  every  direction.  The  hedges  of  the  dwarf  bamboo, 
in  some  places  regularly  cut  like  an  English  boundary  hedge,  give  a  great 
appearance  of  comfort,  and  might  be  easily  introduced  into  Madras,*  to  the 
great  improvement  of  our  garden  houses.  At  the  roots  of  these  hedges,  the  little 
pine-apple  trees  are  growing,  and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  they  must  give  a  gay 
and  picturesque  effect  to  the  roads.  Cocoa-nut  trees  abound,  but  the  great  pro- 
duction of  the  island  is  the  nutmeg  tree,  which  meets  the  eye  in  every  direction. 
The  tall  rabustan  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  tastes  like  an  acid  gooseberry,  and  is 
enclosed  in  a  prickly  scarlet  shell,  is  also  a  picturesque  object. 

But  the  mangosteen  (don't  imagine,  from  its  name,  it  has  any  resemblance  to 
the  mango)  is  the  delicious  fruit  of  Penang.  The  shell  is  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  of  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  and  rather  thick.  The  fruit  in  the  inside  is 
equally  delicate  to  sight  and  taste,  being  very  white  and  luscious.  Potatoes  will 
not  grow  in  Penang,  and  to  an  Englishman  this  is  generally  a  great  evil.  There 
is,  however,  plenty  of  other  vegetables,  for  those  to  whose  gastronomical  happi- 
ness a  potato  is  not  a  sine  qua  non. 

Owing  to  the  too  great  moisture,  cattle,  it  is  said,  do  not  flourish.  Meat  is 
indifferent,  and  people  live  chiefly  on  fish  and  poultry.  There  are  some  huge 
buffaloes  here  used  in  draught,  which  are  the  largest  I  have  yet  seen,  not  even 
excepting  the  more  hideous,  long-nosed,  black  monsters  of  the  Nilgherry  Hills. 

There  is  a  kind  of  grass  used  in  thatching  here  which  appears  very  dry  and 
combustible,  but  which,  I  was  assured,  would  with  difficulty  burn.  I  ventured 

the  solution,  "  no  wonder,  when  it  is  always  raining  here !" 

********* 

The  view  on  entering  the  harbour  of  Penang  was  much  admired  by  our  pas- 
sengers :  but,  unfortunately  for  its  charms,  it  reminded  me  of  the  West  Indian 
harbours — of  Grenada — of  St.  Vincent — and  (above  all)  of  Trinidad  ;  with 
which,  in  point  of  beauty  of  scenery,  poor  Penang  can  bear  no  comparison.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  last,  on  the  other  hand,  may  almost  vie  with  the  negroes  in 
hideousness.  Of  this  I  will  only  observe  that,  in  comparison  of  the  Malays, 
Siamese,  &c.,  who  form  the  bulk  of  this  population,  the  few  Chinese  I  observed 
amongst  them  appeared  positively  handsome,  spite  of  shaved  crowns  and  long 
tails.  Yet  the  former  people  are  not  so  dark  as  the  Hindoos,  and  perfectly  fair 
when  compared  with  the  negroes. 

The  Chinese  hatsf  and  umbrellas  made  of  leaves,  which  appear  to  be  common 
to  the  different  nations  here,  and  particularly  to  the  peasants  working  in  the  field, 
have  a  picturesque  effect;  and  from  their  shape  and  size  it  would  appear  that  the 
Pcnangees  are  not  indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  their  complexions. 

Considering  that  Penang,  alias  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  is  not  much  more 
ihnn  half  the  size,  and  not  a  tenth  of  the  importance  of  Barbadoes,  I  think  you 
will  have  had  enough  of  it  for  one  bout.  I  may,  if  we  remain  a  week  longer, 
send  a  further  account. 


*  Where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  hedge  of  any  sort  grow  well. 

t  These  hats  in  China  are  worn  only  by  the  agricultural  peasants  while  working  in  the  field. 


LETTER  II. 

"General  Kyd,"  off  Penang,  29th  August,  1841. 

I  HAVE  just  come  on  board  to  write  you  a  letter,  for  we  are  to  sail  to-morrow, 
and  a  vessel,  "  The  Clarissa,"  arrived  here  yesterday,  which  goes  in  a  few  days 
to  Madras,  and  will  take  this,  though  not  in  time  I  fear  for  the  next  overland. 

On  the  23d  inst.  I  wrote  to ,  but  that  letter  will  probably  also  go  to 

Madras  by  the  "  Clarissa."  I  hope  to  find  lots  of  letters  awaiting  my  arrival  at 
Singapore. 

Since  I  wrote  to ,  I  have  made  two  inland  expeditions,  one  to  the  Great 

Tree,  and  another  to  the  top  of  the  Government  Hill  of  Penang. 

Nay,  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  another,  the  first  inland  expedition  I 

made,  viz.  to  an  estate  called  Glugar,  the  property  of  a  Mr. .    Mr.  H of 

the  24th  N.  I.  drove  me  out  in  his  palanquin  carriage.  The  pony — an  obstinate 
little  devil — gave  great  trouble  going,  and  greater  in  returning.  Indeed,  on  the 
way  home,  he  stopped  quite  suddenly ;  and  nothing  being  able  to  urge  him  on,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  him  out  of  the  shafts,  and  to  send  for  another,  which  had 
been  posted  half  way.  It  was  raining  hard,  and  my  companion  got  wet  through 
while  urging,  belabouring,  and  finally  unharnessing  the  pony. 

I  spent  an  agreeable  day  at  Glugar,  where  there  was  no  lack  of  amusement; 
archery,  billiards,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  riding.  I  have  not  seen,  in  India,  so 

pretty  an  estate  as  Mr. 's.     The  forest  of  clove  and  nutmeg  trees — the 

undulating  grounds — the  sea — Province  Wellesley  not  far  beyond — the  Penang 
Hill  behind,  with  its  thick  jungle  of  large  trees,  and  its  mountain  road — all  these 
formed  a  scene  of  great  beauty. 

In  the  afternoon  three  or  four  of  the  party  mounted  Atcheen  ponies;  but 
unluckily  we  went  to  the  stables  and  dismounted  there,  for  the  remounting  was 
no  joke  and  not  easy  of  accomplishment.  The  little  brutes  kicked,  reared,  and 
struck  at  their  would-be  riders,  with  the  fore  legs  as  well  as  the  hind.  We  had 
a  good  gallop  nevertheless,  though  the  rain  put  an  early  stop  to  it.  Returning, 
to  escape  a  ducking,  we  overtook  a  herd  of  cattle :  the  latter  were  set  off  at  speed 
by  the  huge  dogs  of  the  grey  and  bloodhound  breed,  which  accompanied  us  ;  but 
by  charging  at  full  gallop  we  gained  the  lead  at  last,  and  so  escaped  the  not 
improbable  chance  of  a  counter-charge. 

These  Atcheen  ponies  are  fast  and  strong,  but  vicious  and  refractory. 

There  was  a  large  dinner  party  in  the  evening.  The  house,  itself  comfort- 
able, and  even  luxurious,  is  built  in  a  picturesque  fashion.  The  dining  room, 
flanked  by  billiard  rooms  on  either  side,  is  entirely  open  towards  the  entrance 
steps.  This  would  not  be  tolerable  in  Madras  from  the  heat  and  glare ;  but  here 
the  grass  and  foliage  are  green  and  pleasant  to  the  eye. 

The  following  day  we  heard  and  read  the  news  of  the  ransoming  of  Canton, 
of  which,  as  I  was,  alas !  not  present,  you  will  know  as  much  as  I  do  without 
my  assistance.  I  fear  (or  rather  1  ought  to  fear)  that  this  ransoming  of  Canton 
will  contribute  rather  to  prolong  than  to  terminate  the  war :  because  the  Emperor 
will  never  be  suffered  to  believe  that  we  could  have  taken  it;  and  the  descendant 
of  the  sun  will  probably  be  told  that  celestial  arms  (not  terrestrial  gold)  repulsed 
the  presumptuous  barbarians.  . 

A  day  or  two  after,  Lieutenant  H and  I  visited  the  Great  Tree.     Part  of 

the  way  we  went  in  his  vehicle  and  the  rest  on  pony-back — a  pretty  ride.  The 
tree  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  so  we  had  no  great  ascent  to  make.  I  recognised 
it  as  the  Great  Tree  directly  I  saw  it ;  though  I  had  been  told  that  even  at  a  little 
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distance  it  would  not  look  so  large  as  it  is.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  species  of 
dammer  tree.  The  natives  call  it  the  milk  tree ;  because,  when  bruised  with  a 
stick,  a  milky  or  rather  creamy  substance,  very  white  and  soft,  and  somewhat 
glutinous,  makes  its  appearance. 

It  is  said  to  be  thirty  feet  round  the  base  (I  think  it  is  more),  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  up  to  the  first  branch,  and  at  that  height  still  twenty-one  feet  round.  It 
has  not  many  branches  left,  and  it  is  said  to  be  dangerous  to  stand  under  the 
tree  in  windy  weather. 

The  trunk  is  very  straight,  like  a  huge  mainmast.  It  is  decidedly  worth 
going  to  see,  though  seven  miles  from  the  harbour.  From  the  spot  there  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  island  and  sea ;  and  the  ride  to  it  forms  an  agreeable  morning 
excursion. 

My  last  expedition  was  to  the  Great  Hill  yesterday.     I  went  with  Mr.  H , 

driving  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  riding  up  it.  The  road  winds  through  a  forest  of 
trees  of  gigantic  dimensions ;  and  which  appear  the  greater  from  a  comparison 
with  their  dwarfish  brethren  of  the  Carnatic  and  Mysore.  The  little  pony  I  rode 
carried  me  wonderfully  well  up  and  down,  the  road  up  being  more  than  three 
miles  long.  The  brow  of  the  hill  is  not,  I  am  told,  more  than  2500  feet  above 
the  sea ;  nor  did  I  find  any  great  difference  of  temperature  between  it  and  the 
plains.*  But  it  was  a  very  hot  day ;  and  besides,  I  was  too  lately  on  the  Nilgherry 
Hills  not  to  be  disappointed  with  the  highest  in  Penang.  The  view  of  the  island 
however,  was  very  pretty,  though  it  appeared  marvellously  small  at  that 
distance. 

The  bungalow  of  Mr.  Bonham  (the  governor  of  the  Straits)  had  been  lent  to 
one  of  our  party.  We  picnicked  in  it ;  and  passed  the  day  in  seeing  the  three  or 
four  other  bungalows  on  the  hills.  They  are  all  uninhabited  at  this  (the  rainy) 
season  of  the  year ;  but  are  pretty  little  wooden  buildings,  especially  that  of  Mr. 
Bonham. 

After  breakfasting  and  dining  on  the  hill,  we  prepared  to  return ;  but  delayed 
on  account  of  the  rain,  which  commenced  pouring  in  the  afternoon.  Finding  at 
six  that  there  appeared  no  chance  of  its  clearing  up,  and  being  all  of  us  quite 
unprepared  to  pass  a  night  on  the  hill,  we  were  obliged  to  set  out  on  our  steej 
slippery  descent  and  get  soaked  through.  The  drive  home  from  the  foot  of  the 

hill,  in  our  wet  clothes,  was  no  pleasant  business  to  Mr.  H and  myself;  for 

the  remaining  three  of  the  hill  party  rode  all  the  way  to  their  homes.  When  I 
got  to  my  young  host's  house,  I  washed  myself  with  brandy  and  water  (having 
no  eau  de  Cologne  on  shore) ;  and  by  this  means  I  feel  sure  I  escaped  a  very 

severe  cold. 

******  # 

The  Madagascar  steamer          *  *  *  * 

******* 

touched  there  day  before  yesterday  on  its  way  to  China. 

******* 

NOTE. — On  its  way  to  the  north  of  China  the  "  Madagascar"  steamer  was 
burnt,  and  the  crew  and  officers  forced  to  land  on  the  hostile  coast.  They  were 
made  prisoners,  and  though  not  injured  (owing  to  their  wearing  no  uniforms,  and 
affecting  to  be  traders),  they  were  not  over-well  treated.  They  were  finally 
marched  to  Canton  without  distinction  of  ranks;  and  there  liberated,  chiefly 
through  the  munificent  kindness  of  Mr.  Matheson,  who  advanced  the  money 
demanded  as  ransom,  and  provided  the  officers  with  clothes. 

One1  of  the  officers  told  me  that,  when  he  arrived  at  Canton,  he  was  covered 
with  vermin.  The  full  account  of  this  adventure  would  be  almost  as  interesting 
as  that  of  the  previously  befaged  prisoners. 

*  I  am  told  there  is  usually  ten  degrees  difference. 


LETTER  III. 


Singapore,  15th  September,  1841. 

*  #  * 


WE  did  not  sail  from  Penang  till  the  31st  August,  or,  ralher,  we  did  not  try 
till  then ;  for,  thanks  to  contrary  winds  and  tides,  we  did  not  lose  sight  of  that 
pretty  island  till  the  4th  instant,  anchoring  the  best  part  of  every  twenty-four 
hours.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  of  the  way  down,  we  anchored  every  night, 
on  account  of  the  shoals  and  banks,  light  winds,  and  capricious  tides.  A  small 
vessel,  more  daring,  ran  aground  in  the  night ;  so  the  prudence  of  our  captain 
found  favour  in  our  eyes. 

The  mosquitoes  have  been  as  an  Egyptian  plague  to  me  all  through  the  Straits. 
At  first,  I  used  to  kill  a  half  dozen  in  my  cabin  of  a  morning,  by  way  of  getting 
an  appetite  for  breakfast ;  but,  finding  the  sport  too  hot,  I  have  transferred  the 
task  to  my  servant.  But  it  is  of  no  use  attacking  such  a  hydra-headed  monster. 
It  is  no  consolation  to  hear  leather-skinned  old  Indians  assure  you  it  is  a  sign  of 
sweetness  of  blood,  especially  as  it  always  brings  on  sourness  of  temper.  I  feel 
I  could  fight  like — a  Tartar,  I  was  going  to  say ;  but  that  simile  is  exploded,  since 
it  appears  the  Tartars  won't  fight  at  all.  But  I  really  feel  I  could  fight  despe- 
rately in  any  spot  where  mosquitoes  abound.  They  never  seem  to  tire  of  me, 
and  despise  such  proverbs  as  "  too  much  of  a  good  thing,"  "  enough's  as  good  as 
a  feast,"  &c.  Even  now  while  I  am  writing,  I  am'duly  armed  with  a  towel 
gracefully  thrown  over  my  (whack  !  whack !)  shoulder,  to  keep  off  these  anti- 
literary  Vandals;  and  ever  and  anon  I  make  a  swinging  blow  through  the 
air  at  my  incessant  tormentors.  You  can  imagine  my  discomfort,  and  not  won- 
der if  my  style  should  be  rambling  (whack  !  whack!)  and  incoherent.  But  if  it 
is  bad  by  day,  it  is  torture  at  night ;  and  1  have  hardly  got  a  good  night's  rest 
since  leaving  Madras.  I  have  slept  two  or  three  times  wrapt  in  my  cloak  on  the 
hard  deck ;  but,  as  one  of  the  ship's  officers  observed,  there  is  small  rest  on  such 
a  couch. 

We  never  lost  sight  of  the  Malay  coast  on  the  passage  here  from  Penang ; 
and  we  had  a  distant  view  of  the  town  of  Malacca. 

Several  ships  were  in  sight  every  day ;  but  our  "  Kyd"  beat  them  all,  when 
fairly  sailing  in  company.     I  thought  our  lady  passenger  amiable  and  clever; 
she  has  come  to  Singapore  to  join  her  husband.     The  loss  of  her  children,  how- 
ever, is  to  me  great  gain.     I  am  the  only  passenger  going  on  to  China. 
********* 

By  the  news  from  China,  I  fear  I  shall  be  too  late  to  join  the  expedition ;  and 
thoi  gh  it  will  not  be  my  fault,  it  is  still  a  great  misfortune.  However,  I  am  not 
so  superstitious  as  one  of  the  quartermasters  of  this  ship,  who  wishes  to  quit  her, 
chiefly  because  he  has  had  no  luck  since  he  came  on  board,  having  amongst 
other  things  run  a  nail  into  his  foot;  as  though  all  the  nails  in  the  world  were  in 
the  poor  "Kyd."  This  fellow  is  a  stout,  resolute-looking  animal;  but  it  only 
shows  the  schoolmaster  has  much  to  do  among  sailors  yet. 

Our  approach  to  Singapore  was  as  tedious  as  our  departure  from  Penang. 
We  were  some  four  or  five  days  coming  the  last  hundred  miles,  anchoring  half 
each  day,  and  almost  every  night.  When  we  got  among  the  islands,  which 
cluster  round  this  harbour,  we  were  nearly  twenty-four  hours  going  about  a 
couple  of  knots  an  hour  through  the  water,  without  advancing  to  our  destina- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  receding.  The  tides  seemed  to  be  always  against  us. 
Finally  we  anchored  in  this  harbour  on  the  12th. 

2 


I  have  just  slain  a  mosquito  on  my  hand,  by  allowing  the  rascal  time  to  insert, 
but  not  to  extract,  his  poisonous  proboscis. 

In  comparison  with  Penang,  Singapore  is  a  flat  barren  sandbank.  On  the 
other  hand  the  commerce  here  is  very  great,  the  fine  harbour  being  full  of  ship- 
ping, and  the  river,  which  winds  through  the  town  (and  which  only  does  not 
remind  me  of  Venice,  because  1  never  was  there),  is  full  of  boats  and  barges. 
The  town  is  large  and  well  built,  with  some  respectable  public  buildings.  It  is 
also  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  Straits,  and  the  entrepot  of  all  eastern 
commerce.  The  roads  are  not  the  worse  for  the  flatness  of  the  country. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers  here  are  Chinese, 
whose  fathers  or  grandfathers  have  emigrated  from  the  flowery  land.  The 
population  is  chiefly  Malay,  of  course ;  but  there  are  great  numbers  of  Chinese  of 
the  lower  orders.  I  judge  chiefly  by  observation,  knowing  no  residents,  except 
the  few  to  whom  my  worthy  captain  has  introduced  me. 


LETTER  IV. 

Singapore,  15th  Sept.  1841. 

####*  +  #** 

• 

I  have  told what  a  long  passage  we  had  from  Penang  to  this  place. 

It  was  enlivened,  however,  occasionally,  by  severe  Sumatra  squalls,  which  come 

on  very  suddenly. 

#*#**  **** 

I  am  sorry  for  this  delay,  but  have  had  so  many  lessons  of  patience  lately, 
that  I  am  getting  quite  philosophical.  There  has  been  (on  the  21st  ult.)  a  terrible 
typhoon  in  China,  dismasting  a  great  number  of  vessels,  while  several  have  been 
wrecked  and  others  lost,  and  a  great  many  lives  lost  too.  The  Chinese  pro- 
phesy another  for  the  31st  inst. ;  but  I  hope  they  will  turn  out  to  be  mistaken. 
We  are  taking  up  a  lot  of  spars  here,  on  a  speculation  which  the  late  disasters 
will  probably  render  successful. 

Singapore  is  a  great  place  for  spar-making.  The  tree  used  is  the  peon,  pecu- 
liar, they  say,  to  this  coast.  It  is  very  hard  and  good  ;  the  spars  of  our  "  Kyd" 
are  made  of  it. 

I  never  mentioned  before  that  we  had  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Ophir,  a  few 
days  before  our  arrival  here.  At  first  all  but  the  highest  point  was  hid  by  clouds ; 
in  ihe  course  of  a  few  hours  the  clouds  rolled  away,  and  the  whole  was  clearly 
visible,  that  is,  all  except  the  base,  which  could  not  be  seen,  the  mountain  b^-ing 
70  miles  off  at  the  time.  You  may  suppose  there  was  no  appearance  of  gold  or 
even  gilt  at  that  distance.  It  looked  beautifully  blue  in  its  "  mountain  majesty ;" 
au  reste,  it  was  as  like  any  other  great  mountain,  as  one  pea  is  to  another. 

The  fruits  of  Singapore  are  chiefly  obtained  from  Malacca,  its  own  sandy 
soil  not  being  very  productive. 

The  mangosteens  do  not  taste  so  well  as  those  of  Penang;  but  they  are  nearly 
out  of  season. 

The  Malays,  though  ugly  in  face,  are  finer  fellows  in  figure  and  height  than 
any  orientals  I  have  yet  seen.  They  are  said  to  be  brave,  fierce,  and  very  vin- 
dictive. The  Chinese,  with  their  bald  heads,  flat  moon-faces,  and  long  tails,  have 
notwithstanding  a  comparatively  civilized  appearance. 

There  appears  to  be  a  far  greater  European  society  here  than  at  Penang; 
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and  indeed  there  is  every  evening  a  congregation  of  carriages  at  a  place  called 
the  Course,  in  humble  imitation  of  an  Indian  presidency.  But  the  regiment  here 
has  no  band;  for  Company's  regiments  arc  not  obliged  to  have  bands,  and  con- 
sequently often  prefer  the  monthly  jingling  of  a  few  more  rupees  to  any  music 
whose  sweetness  is  gained  at  their  expense.* 

The  Atcheen  ponies  here  are  no  better  than  at  Penang.  On  setting  off,  or 
rather  on  trying  to  set  off,  in  a  palanquin  carriage  to  call  on  the  Governor,  the 
pony  declined  going  on  at  all;  and  after  he  had  backed  till  we  were  on  the  point 
of  being  upset,  my  companion  and  I  got  into  another  vehicle,  which  more  hap- 
pily reached  its  destination. 

********* 

Yesterday  evening,  one  of  the  firm  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  wished 
to  drive  us  to  the  Course  in  a  pony  phaeton ;  but  the  ponies  had  no  such  wish, 
and,  after  plunging  and  rearing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  smashed  the  pole  of 
the  carriage.  Defend  me  from  Atcheen  ponies ! 

Most  of  the  Chinese  merchants  and  shopkeepers  here  speak  English  very 
well,  as  did  Tonkong  of  Penang,  well  known  by  his  Anglicized  appellation  of 
"  Tom  King." 

I  got  a  most  exquisite  cup  of  tea,  though  without  milk,  the  other  evening  from 
a  jolly  old  China  merchant  named  Puntyan.  The  Chinese  do  not  use  sugar 
with  their  tea. 

A  vessel  of  war,  "  The  Nimrod,"  is  just  come  in  from  Calcutta,  on  its  way  to 

the  north  of  China.     I  wish  I  knew  the  captain  and  could  get  a  passage. 

********* 

We  are  already  five  weeks  from  Madras,  while (innocent  soul !)  talks 

of  the  three  weeks'  passage  to  China  as  likely  to  do  me  good!  We  have  been 
thirteen  days  coming  from  Penang — about  250  miles;  yet  that  was  one  day 
better  than  the  average  passage  at  this  season.  Besides  the  delay  caused  by 
light  winds  and  dangerous  shoals,  all  large  ships  are  obliged  to  leave  Penang  by 
the  north  passage,  the  south  being  too  shallow ;  and  thus,  if  the  wind  is  favour- 
able for  the  passage  down  the  Straits,  it  is  unfavourable  for  leaving  the  island, 
and  vice  versa. 


LETTER  V. 

The  "  Kyd,"  Singapore,  16th  Sept.  1841. 
********* 

We  got  rid  of  our  convicts  here  (and  not  at  Penang  as  I  had  believed  and 
hoped),  as  well  as  all  the  passengers  excepting  myself. 

The  roads  at  Singapore  are  very  good,  and  are  said  to  be  greatly  improved 
and  multiplied  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  the  result  chiefly  of  convict 
labour,  which  does  such  wonders  at  Madras  also.  Road-making,  though  hard, 
is  by  no  means  unhealthy  work,  as  the  monthly  medical  returns  of  the  Madras 
convicts  so  employed  (  *  *  *  )  fully  testified;  If  I  recollect  right,  the  average 
sick  was  considerably  less  than  among  the  sepoys.  But  it  must  be  owned  that 
paid  the  subject  much  attention,  having  a  peculiar  taste  for  planning 

*  In  saying  the  Company's  regiments  in  India  are  often  without  bands,  no  reflection  is  meant 
to  be  cast  on  them.  In  India  the  reason  is  well  known.  Here  I  may  as  well  remark,  that  a 
Company's  regiment  has  a  far  smaller  complement  of  European  officers  than  a  Queen's;  and  a 
great  many  of  them  are  absent  on  the  staff,  and  therefore  indifferent  to  a  band.  I  should  be  sorry 
if  the  bands  were  optional  in  Queen's  regiments ;  many,  I  fear,  would  ceasa  to  have  them. 
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roads;  and  every  resident  in  can  bear  witness  to  the  success  of  his 

exertions. 

The  evening  before  last,  the  captain,  the ,  and  myself  went  to  see  some 

opium-smokers.  There  had  been,  evidently,  for  two  or  three  days  a  Chinese 
festival,  and  this  was  the  closing,  but  apparently  most  important  day.  As  \ve 
passed  through  the  streets,  which  were  crowded  with  Chinese,  we  saw  large 
tables  laid  out  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  scaffoldings  at  the  sides  raised  to  a 
great  height,  all  covered  with  offerings  arranged  with  the  greatest  neatness,  and 
illuminated  with  huge  wax  tapers  of  various  colours  interspersed  with  blue  and 
white  flags.  We  stopped  to  look  at  one  of  the  tables.  The  Chinaman*  smiled, 
but  did  not  appear  at  all  offended  at  our  curiosity.  The  offerings  consisted  of 
large  cakes,  fowls,  heads  of  hogs,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  confectionery.  At 
one  end  of  the  loaded  oblong  table  was  a  row  of  the  tiniest  tea-cups  made  of 
china  (about  the  size  of  those  used  for  children's  toys  in  England)  rilled  with  the 
celestial  beverage,  which  formed  part  of  the  offerings. 

The  fruits,  plantains,  mangosteens,  &c.,  were  formed  into  tall  thin  pillars  for 
the  corners  and  sides  of  the  tables. 

All  the  offerings  were  transfixed  by  little  thin  joss  sticks,  which  were  lighted 
at  one  end,  and  burnt  down  like  a  fusee,  only  much  slower.f  I  also  observed  a 
very  lofty  scaffolding,  which  was  walled  round  on  three  sides  and  filled  with 
men,  I  presume  Buddhist  priests. 

The  Chinese  at  Singapore  are  the  sons  or  descendants  of  emigrants  from  the 
flowery  land,  and  are  said  to  be  thorough-bred — only  intermarrying  among  one 
another;  which,  if  true,  proves  that  females  contrive  to  emigrate  from  China  in 
greater  numbers  than  is  usually  supposed  at  home. 

Our  Chinese  guide — who  had  been  lent  us  by  that  (errors  in  orthography 
excepted)  respectable  old  China  merchant,  Puntyan — now  led  us  to  the  great 
temple,  at  one  end  of  a  court-yard,  which  we  entered  through  a  large  gate.  The 
temple,  however,  was  very  simply  ornamented,  and  had  nothing  very  peculiar  to 
excite  or  gratify  curiosity.  At  one  side  of  the  court-yard  was  a  gigantic  scaf- 
folding, covered  with  the  usual  oblations. 

I  am  told  all  these  offerings  are  duly  devoured  at  the  close  of  the  festival,  thus 
showing  that  these  proceedings  are  only  sacrifices  in  one  sense  of  the  word. 

Our  guide  now  took  us  to  the  opium-smoking  divan,  whose  frequenters  of 
course  are  of  the  very  lowest  orders.  The  first  we  went  to  see  was  a  small 
narrow  room,  at  one  end  of  which  a  long-tailed  clerk  was  writing  in  a  book- — 
keeping  an  account,  doubtless,  of  what  he  was  selling.  There  were  about  ten 
smokers  lying  with  a  very  little  clothing  on  a  platform  raised  two  feet  above  the 
floor,  and  which  occupied  nearly  all  the  space.  These  men  had  not  been  long 
at  their  amusement,  1  suppose;  for  they  did  not  appear  very  much  affected  by  it. 

The  second  smoking-house  we  visited  presented  a  more  interesting,  that  is,  a 
more  disgusting,  sight.  Some  of  the  smokers  appeared  to  be  quite  inebriated  by 
the  drug,  particularly  one  man,  who  was  sitting  near  the  door  on  a  stool,  but 
who  had  done  smoking.  His  arms  and  legs  hung  down  as  if  they  did  not  belong 
to  him ;  and  he  leered  on  us  with  meaningless,  but  very  good-natured  smiles. 
The  effect  of  excess  in  opium  is  more  like  idiocy,  than  ordinary  intoxication.  It 
steals  away  the  brain  like  drink,  but  does  not  substitute  fire,  as  the  latter  often 
appears  to  do.  These  poor  wretches  were  .very  civil,  and  seemed  some  indif- 
ferent and  others  amused  at  our  curiosity.  I  saw  one  of  them  urge  another  to 
make  haste  and  give  a  whiff,  on  observing  that  1  was  in  a  hurry  to  go  out,  yet 
wished  to  see  how  this  man,  who  was  more  horrid-looking  than  any  of  the  rest, 
went  through  the  process.  I  would  not  consent  to  go  to  any  more  shops. 

*  Chinese  it  should  be,  but  Chinaman  was  the  term  commonly  used  by  the  expedition, 
f  The  principal  ingredient  in  these  joss  sticks  is,  I  grieve  to  say,  manure. 
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The  lower  orders  of  Chinese*  consider  opium  the  first  necessary  of  life,  and 
class  it  (I  am  told)  before  rice,  which  to  them  is  more  than  bread  to  us.  It  is  a 
very  expensive  article,  and  the  indulgence  in  it  must  consume  nearly  all  the 
wages  of  the  working  classes.  To  prove  still  further  the  fascination  of  this  drug, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  describe  the  laborious  process  of  smoking  to  those  who 
have  no  servants. 

*  #  *  *  *  #  * 

The  smoker  then  takes  out  a  little  lump. on  the  point  of  a  wire  (resembling  a 
straightened  hair-pin)  and  lights  it  at  a  candle.  He  then  forces  the  melted  sub- 
stance into  the  bowl,  and  inhales  its  steam  in  one  long  suction;  and  when  that 
is  puffed  out,  he  has  again  to  take  to  his  wire,  and  to  repeat  the  former  process, 
before  he  can  enjoy  another  whiff.  A  rich  man  would,  I  suppose,  of  course  em- 
ploy a  servant  to  keep  constantly  burning  his  opium  for  him,  otherwise  the  opera- 
tion is  very  tedious.  A  gentleman  told  me  that  opium-smoking  at  Singapore  is 
confined  to  the  dregs  of  the  people.  I  suspect,  however,  that  the  upper  class  of 
Chinese,  here,  smoke  it  in  secret ;  just  as  many  an  old  lady  takes  a  quiet  cordial 
at  home,  and  throws  the  blame  of  a  consequent  red  nose  on  the  sun  if  it  is  sum- 
mer, or  on  the  frost  if  winter. 

All  I  have  heard  of  the  civility  and  good-breeding  of  the  Chinese  is  certainly 
borne  out  by  my  experience  at  this  place.  From  that  respectable  moon-faced 
stout  little  gentleman,  Puntyan,  who  is  the  pink  of  politeness,  down  to  the  poor 
opium-smokers,  I  met  with  nothing  but  civility  and  attention.  As  for  Puntyan, 
if  you  had  seen  him  present  me  his  fan,  when  I  was  sitting  near  him,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  heat,  it  was  done  with  such  a  grace,  you  would  have  agreed  with 
me,  that  he  is  the  Chesterfield  of  Singapore;  and  his  tea  is  so  exquisite,  that  I 
always  feel  inclined,  nautically  speaking,  to  make  it  tea  time,  when  I  cross  his 

threshold. 

******* 

A  vessel  of  war,  "  The  Nimrod,"  has  left  this  harbour  this  morning,  and  will 
join  the  expedition  as  soon  as  she  can.  I  wish  I  had  known  the  captain ;  I 
would  have  asked  for  a  passage  in  her.  But  all  is  pre-arranged. 


LETTER  VI. 

"General  Kyd,"  Singapore,  17th  Sept.  1841. 

******* 

He  rejoiced  the  very  cockles  of  my  heart  this  morning,  by  telling  me  that  by 
the  latest  accounts  the  fleet  is  to  winter  at  Chusan,  and  will  not  go  farther  north, 
should  such  a  course  be  necessary,  till  spring.  So  there  is,  I  trust,  no  fear  of 
my  being  too  late  for  any  advance  on  the  flowery  capital.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
has  commenced  operations  with  spirit.  Though  the  fleet  and  army  will  winter 
at  Chusan,  Sir  Henry  proceeds  at  once  to  the  north  for  the  purpose,  if  possible, 
of  immediately  communicating  with  the  Son  of  heaven,  whose  head  has  been  too 
long  above  the  clouds,  for  the  noise  we  have  made  in  the  southern  part  of  his 
dominions  to  have  distinctly  reached  his  elevated  ears.  Whether  or  no  he  will 
descend  to  admit  the  envoy  to  his  presence  is  uncertain.  But  Sir  Henry's  refusal 
at  Canton  to  admit  any  functionary  to  treat  with  him,  unless  directly  authorized 
by  the  Emperor,  may  show  that  celestial  personage  that  it  is  time  to  yield,  or  to 
make  preparations  for  a  great  war. 

*  This  remark  applies  only  to  Singapore. 
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Captain  Elliot  is  on  his  way  to  England,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  speculation  here 
what  sort  of  reception  he  will  meet  with  at  home. 

All  Anglo-Indians  storm  against  him  and  his  policy.  By  defending  the  latter 
I  have  sometimes  exposed  myself  at  *  *  *  *  to  a  torrent  of  male  and  female  elo- 
quence, edged  with  sarcastic  observations  of  my  being  left  in  a  woful  minority. 
All  I  used  to  maintain  was  this: — When  the  first  troubles  broke  out  in  China,  a 
large  party  in  England,  and  probably  a  much  larger  in  other  countries,  con- 
demned our  proceedings  as  most  unjust  and  most  wicked.  But  Captain  Elliot's 
patience,  his  wrongs,  his  humanity,  his  readiness  to  negotiate,  have  long  been 
contrasted  wilh  the  violence,  cruelty,  treachery,  and  falsehood  of  the  Chinese  ; 
so  that,  from  the  English  having  been  the  injuring,  they  have  become  the  injured 
party.  They  have  shown  the  greatest  reluctance  to  come  to  extremities;  and 
thus  when  they  do  so  come,  they  can  strike  wilh  the  greater  decision  and  effi- 
cacy. The  necessity  of  the  war  is  now  almost  universally  acknowledged,  and 
other  nations  have  comparatively  ceased  to  interest  themselves  about  the  matter. 
No  real  time  appears  to  have  been  lost,  for  the  military  preparations  of  the 
Chinese  are  very  inefficient. 

The  role  of  pacification  is  over,  and  Captain  Elliot  goes;  while  Sir  Henry 

comes  out  to  relieve  him,  and  to  act  as  the  avenger. 

******* 

As  for  me,  though  I  do  not  expect  it  as  certain,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
Captain  Elliot  is  very  well  received  by  the  ministers  at  home.  The  six  millions 
of  dollars  extracted  from  Canton  may  also  help  to  procure  him  golden  opinions. 
He  is  excessively  popular  personally,  even  with  those  who,  allowing  him  to  be 
accomplished  and  brave,  deny  him  any  share  of  judgment  or  decision; — two 

qualities  somewhat  necessary  in  war  and  politics. 

******* 

The  hope  of  seeing  Peking  next  spring  has  filled  me  with  exuberant  spirits. 
I  am  as  happy  as  a  king  or  an  opium-smoker,  though  the  heat  here  is  truly  pro- 
digious; not  that  the  thermometer  is  very  high  (it  is  only  84  in  my  cabins),  but 
the  air  is  sultry  and  close. 

NOTES. — 1.  The  first  part  of  this  letter  was  written  in  the  mistaken  idea  that 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  had  succeeded  to  all  Elliot's  power,  and  could  control  the 
military  operations, — a  mistake  of  which  the  public  generally  seem  now  to  be 
hardly  disabused. 

2.  The  ministry  was  changed  before  Captain  Elliot  reached  England;  but 
previous  to  going  out,  the  late  ministers  appointed  him  consul  general  to  Texas. 

3.  Lest  some  should  fancy  that  officers  were  either  accommodated  with,  or 
accustomed  to  pay  for,  two  cabins,  I  must  explain  the  conclusion  of  this  letter, 
by  informing  them  that,  being  the  only  passenger,  the  cabin  next  to  the  one  I 
had  originally  taken  was  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  captain.     During  the 
greater  part  of  the  expedition,  in  the  regular  transports,  subalterns  were  consi- 
dered very  fortunate,  if  not  doubled  up  in  a  cabin  apparently  not  large  enough  to 
contain  even  one  person.     This,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  no  temporary  incon- 
venience.    This  fraction  of  a  den  formed  their  principal   barracks  for  many 
months. 


LETTER  VII. 

On  board  the  "  Sulimany"  Transport,  Hong  Kong 
Harbour,  13th  October,  1841. 

THE  "  Kyd"  came  no  nearer  to  this  place  than  the  Laura  Island,  eight  miles 
off,  where  it  anchored,  I  believe,  for  a  day,  and  has  gone  on  to  Whampoa.  Oh, 
such  a  tedious  passage  we  have  had  from  Singapore!  To  give  you  an  idea  of 
it,  I  send  you  some  journal  extracts ;  and  I  think  you  will  allow  it  would  not  be 
easy  in  the  same  space  of  time  to  cram  more  squalls  and  calms. 

NOTE. — The  author  does  not  think  the  journal  extracts  alluded  to  would  be 
interesting  to  the  general  reader.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  attempt  at 
mutiny — a  water  spout — a  piratical  craft — and  considerable  anxiety  at  times 
from  sunken  rocks,  whose  locality  was  not  accurately  settled  in  the  chart, — the 
voyage  was  remarkable  only  for  its  length,  and  the  almost  daily  squalls  and 
calms. 

Somewhere  in  this  sea  the  head-quarters  of  the  37th  Madras  native  infantry 
perished  the  year  before  :  the  colonel  amongst  them. 


LETTER  VIII. 

On  board  the  "  Sulimany"  Transport,  Hong  Kong, 
16th  Oct.  1841. 

HERE  I  am  in  the  hospital  ship  of  the  fleet,  in  a  miserable  little  cabin  of  a 
transport;  with  nothing  to  do,  and  with  no  prospect  of  having  any  thing  to  do 
for  some  time.  Another  captain  and  myself  are  the  only  representatives  (ex- 
clusive of  servants,  sick,  and  convalescents)  of  the  *  *  regiment  on  board  this 
vessel,  both  our  companies  being  in  the  "  David  Malcolm"  transport,  where  all 
the  subalterns  are  doubled  up  two  in  a  cabin.  Our  head-quarters  are  on  board 

the  "  Futty  Salarn,"  under  the  command  of  Col. .  Col. being  *  *  *  * 

of  the  expedition  went  with  the  force  to  Chusan,  whither  a  detachment  of  *  *  , 

under  the  command  of  Major ,  also  went, — or  rather  was  to  be  left  to 

winter  at  Amoy ;  for  the  dreadful  loss  from  disease  sustained  by  the  *  *  at 
Chusan  last  year  made  Sir  Hugh  Gough  unwilling  to  take  the  regiment  to  the 
scene  of  its  former  misfortunes. 

The  hospital  here  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr. of  ours, — a  clever  doctor, 

and  agreeable  man.  A  captain  and  subaltern  of  the  49th,  left  in  charge  of  their 
men,  and  the  captain  and  officers  of  the  transport,  complete  the  number  of  our 

mess  on  board  the  Sulimany. 

******* 

Excepting  a  few  guards  on  shore,  the  force  left  here  is  in  the  harbour,  and 
distributed  amongst  five  or  six  transports.  Including  schooners  and  ten-gun 

brigs,  we  have  also  some  five  or  six  vessels  of  war. 

******* 

The  wretched  remains  of  the  37th  Madras  N.  I.  are  chiefly  in  barracks  on 
shore;  that  is,  in  hastily-built  huts  of  sticks  and  rushes,  where  they  are  dying 
very  fast.  Indeed,  if  our  loss  through  the  enemy  has  hitherto  been  trifling,  that 
by  sickness  has  been  frightful.  Nearly  half  the  26th,  last  year,  was  either  buried 


in  Chusan,  or  shipped  off  to  die  elsewhere,  all  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight 
months.  The  greater  part  of  the  men  are  recruits,  and  yet  there  is  no  means 
of  drilling  them  ;  and  indeed  they  scarcely  ever  go  on  shore,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance. The  26th  are  just  beginning  ball  practice,  which  will  take  each  of  the 

companies  ashore  three  different  times. 

******* 

The  harbour  here  is  very  fine.  It  is  enclosed  by  the  mainland  of  China,  and 
a  number  of  islands.  One  of  the  titles  of  the  Emperor  of  China  is  "  King  of 
Ten  Thousand  Islands,"  to  which  he  is  better  entitled  than  to  most  of  those  he 
assumes. 

High  rugged  hills  meet  your  eyes  in  every  direction,  resembling  some  of  the 
least  productive  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Hong  Kong  is  a  much  safer 
harbour  than  Macao.  Indeed,  at  the  latter  place  vessels  are  never  considered 
as  secure  any  part  of  the  year.  Government  is  building  at  Hong  Kong  houses 
for  the  magistrate  and  other  public  officers,  gaols,  guard-houses,  &c.  But 
nothing  has  yet  been  decided  on  in  respect  to  permanent  barracks. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Macao  merchants  will  swarm  to  Hong  Kong  as  soon 

as  its  permanency  as  a  British  settlement  is  established  beyond  a  doubt. 

******* 

None  but  men-of-war  can  go  up  to  the  north  at  this  dangerous  season  of  the 
year,  the  monsoon  being  against  us.  Two  vessels  tried  about  a  month  ago. 
Both  (the  "  Nerbuddah"  transport  and  the  Madagascar  steamer)  were  wrecked. 
The  crew  of  the  latter  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 

The  deputy  superintendent  of  the  trade,  Mr.  Johnstone,  has  been  left  in  charge 
of  the  government  of  Hong  Kong.  The  principal  business,  however,  in  the 
present  infant  state  of  the  colony,  falls,  it  is  said,  on  Captain  Caine,  the  chief 
magistrate,  who  enjoys  a  great  reputation  for  talent  and  activity. 


I 


trust  he  will  be  permanently  appointed  by  the  home  government. 

*  *  *  *  *  #  *  * 


The  whole  force  left  here  at  present,  including  the  sick,  is  about  500  men, 
under  the  command  of  (local)  Major-General  Burrell,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
18th  Royal  Irish.  Nearly  all  the  18th,  49th,  and  55th,  a  detachment  of  the  26th, 
and  the  detachments  of  the  Royal  and  Madras  artillery  have  gone  to  Amoy  and 
Chusan.  I  have  no  means  of  getting  very  accurate  information  on  these  subjects 
at  present;  but  it  would  appear  the  whole  force  in  China  is  about  2500  bayonets, 

and  with  these  a  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  is  still  entertained  by  some. 

********* 

At  this  place  we  are  well,  and  cheerfully  supplied  by  the  Chinese  boats,  with 
their  sails  made  of  mattings.  They  go  very  fast,  and  are  very  well  managed. 

Most  of  the  people  talk  a  little  English,  and  are  very  good-humoured,  and 
ready  to  laugh  and  joke  when  encouraged. 

I8lh  October. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  several  times  on  shore  at 
Hong  Kong.  The  bazaar  there  is  not  worth  much :  except  some  Chinese 
curiosities  and  fruits,  there  is  nothing  to  supply  one's  wants.  I  hope  to  go  on 
leave  to  Macao  for  a  few  days  with  Captain  *  *,  and  there  I  understand, 

the  shops  are  very  good. 

Our  necessaries  of  life  are  supplied  from  Cowloon,  a  mandarin  station  on  the 
mainland ;  which  looks  as  if  the  gentry  there  did  not  wish  to  starve  us  into 
despair.  A  vessel  has  arrived  from  Amoy,  where  a  detachment  of  the  26th  and 
a  wing  of  the  ]8th  were  left  as  a  garrison, — about  600  men. 

We  hear  that  Ningpo  and  Chusan  have  been  also  taken;  not,  however,  with- 
out loss  on  our  side.  When  a  garrison  is  left  at  Ningpo,  and  Chusan  is  occupied, 
our  stupendous  force  will  be  divided  into  four  armies,  averaging  about  600  men 
each. 


HONG  KONG. 


The  troops  at  Amoy  are  well  off  for  provisions ;  from  which  it  is  hoped  those 
now  at  Chusan  will  be  better  supplied  than  when  last  there. 

The  expedition  to  China  is  almost  entirely  an  affair  of  Queen's  troops.  The 
Bengal  Volunteers  are  reduced  to  less  than  160  men;  and  the  37th  Madras 
Regiment,  the  only  regular  native  corps  in  China,  is  a  mere  skeleton — continues 
sickly,  and  consequently  nearly  useless. 

A  captain  of  the  regiment  told  me  they  had  been  worked  too  hard.  Either 
no  native  troops  should  have  been  sent,  or  treble  the  number,  if  the  intention  was 
by  giving  them  the  unhealthy  duties  to  save  the  lives  of  the  Europeans. 

NOTES. — 1.  The  mortality  of  the  26th  at  Chusan  occurred  long  before  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  arrived  and  assumed  the  command  at  China.  The  care  he  always 
took  of  the  sick,  and  the  attentions  he  paid  to  them,  render  it  highly  probable 
that  had  he  been  at  Chusan  at  the  period  in  question,  the  mortality  there  would 
have  been  of  far  less  fearful  extent. 

2.  Many  of  the  British  merchants  did  not  wait  for  the  long-delayed  sanction 
of  government  to  the  permanent  occupation  of  Hong  Kong.     Ten  months  after 
the  date  of  the  above  letter,  the  author  was  two  days  again  on  shore  at  Hong 
Kong.     Never  had  he  before  witnessed  so  great  a  change  in  so  short  a  time. 
The  island,  which  when  he  first  left  it  appeared  like  a  rugged  desert,  was  now, 
on  the  one  side  of  it,  covered  with  European  habitations ;  while  the  native  bazaar 
had  equally  improved  both  in  appearance  and  in  reality,  thanks  chiefly  to  Mr.  J. 

3.  In  mentioning  the  general  opinion  regarding  Captain  Caine,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  when  this  letter  was  written  the  island  had  scarcely  any 
European  inhabitants,  and  that  the  chief  business  was  to  preserve  order  and 
administer  justice  amongst  the  Chinese, — a  duty  naturally  devolving  on  the  chief 
magistrate.     Mr.  Johnstone's  duties  were  then  chiefly  in,  or  with  reference  to, 
Macao.     As  shown  in  the  previous  note,  a  few  months  altered  the  aspect  of 
Hong  Kong,  and  of  course  gave  even  in  this  island  many  additional  labours  to 
its  acting  governor. 

4.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary,  even  for  civilians  in  England,  to  say  that  the 
words  "  native  troops"  occurring  frequently  in  these  letters,  means  Sipahis,  and 
not  Chinese  recruits;  and  that  the  words  "the  natives,"  when  not  applied  to 
soldiers,  means  the  Chinese,  and  not  Indians.     It  seems  a  misnomer  to  speak  of 
the  Sipahis  in  China  as  the  native  troops  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  "  na- 
tive" is  part  of  their  style  and  title,  to  distinguish  them  from  European  troops. 


LETTER  IX. 

Macao,  25th  October,  1841. 


# 


I  have  worn  out  my  feet  in  walking  on  the  stony,  worse-than-Paris  pavings 
of  Macao ;  so  I  am  resting  this  morning,  and  will  write  you  a  long  letter. 

Having  obtained  leave  till  the  end  of  the  month  from  my  floating  prison  at 

Hong  Kong,  for  the  purpose  of  going  with  Captain  C to  Macao,  we 

started  on  the  night  of  the  21st  instant  in  a  little  brig  ("  The  Thistle")  placed  at 
C.'s  disposal  by  a  Chinese  merchant, — the  first  Chinese  owner,  I  believe,  of  an 
English  vessel. 

It  had  been  a  very  fine  brig,  and  still  sails  well.  In  other  respects,  indeed,  all 
praise  of  it,  must  be  of  a  retrospective  nature.  Indeed  on  our  arrival  here  we 
heard  it  had  been  sold  as  a  condemned  vessel.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the 

3 
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wind  is  usually  very  favourable  for  going  to  Macao  from  Hong  Kong ;  and  on 
going  on  board  we  expected  to  awake  next  morning  anchored  at  our  destination. 
We  found  ourselves,  however,  only  about  eight  miles  from  Hong  Kong,  having 
been  becalmed  nearly  all  the  night.  Luckily,  though  not  expecting  to  require  it, 
we  had  a  small  stock  of  provisions  on  board ;  and  at  half  past  eight  we  had  just 
commenced  attacking  a  good  breakfast  on  deck,  when  a  squall  came  on  suddenly. 
The  not  half-eaten  breakfast  was  obliged  to  be  sent  away ;  and  the  squall  in- 
creasing to  a  gale,  a  prospect  of  misery  was  before  us.  The  sails  of  the  brig 
were  rotten,  the  ropes  worse,  and  the  vessel  itself  exceedingly  likely  to  leak. 
Fortunately  we  had  on  board  the  captain  of  the  "  Sulimany"  transport,  to  whom 

C ,  at  my  request,  had  given  a  passage  to  Macao.     He  is  (besides  being 

a  gentlemanly  well-connected  young  man)  known  to  be  a  very  good  seaman. 
He  also  knew — what  the  rest  of  us  did  not — of  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel ; 
and,  besides,  saw  that  we  were  very  likely  to  lose  sails,  and  spars,  if  not  masts. 
Meantime  we  cracked  along  at  a  great  rate  among  the  islands  to  the  south  of 
the  large  island  Lantou  ;  from  the  valleys  of  which  last  puffs  occasionally  came 
down  with  the  force  of  hurricanes.  The  young  man  in  charge  of  the  vessel  was 
evidently  an  indifferent  sailor,  and  his  mate,  though  active,  not  much  more  skilful. 
Our  hands  were  few,  five  or  six  Manilla  men  and  some  Chinese  boys;  and,  what 

was  worse,  the  wind  began  to  head  us.     At  last,  on  Captain  M of  the 

"  Sulimany"  being  appealed  to  for  advice,  he  gave  his  voice  for  an  immediate 
return  to  Hong  Kong ;  but  we  had  not  gone  far  in  our  retrograde  voyage,  before 
the  eddy  wind  from  the  eastern  part  of  Lantou  came  against  us ;  and  the  captain 
of  the  brig,  thinking  the  wind  was  once  more  favourable  to  Macao,  proposed 

trying  it.     But,  luckily,  Captain  M knew  the  freaks  of  the  Chinese  Boreas 

better;  and  at  nine  at  night  we  were  once  more  anchored  at  Hong  Kong; 

and  I  were  both  sea-sick  the  latter  part  of  the  voyage.     I  thoughi  I  had 

out-grown  or  out-sailed  sea-sickness,  as  it  was  some  three  years  since  1  had  been 
sea-sick  before.  To  console  us  for  our  return  to  Hong  Kong,  we  found  that  H. 

M.  S. had  not  only  been  obliged  to  put  back,  but  had  lost  and  torn  some 

sails,  &c.  Captain  M.  and  I  returned  to  the  "  Sulimany,"  and  the  chief  magis- 
trate to  his  house  at  Hong  Kong,  after  a  hapless  voyage  of  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Next  morning,  however,  nothing  daunted,  we  again  started  in  the  "  Thistle" 
at  a  quarter  past  ten,  and  arrived  safely  here  at  a  quarter  past  four,  a  good 
voyage  of  six  hours.  This  was  owing  to  the  skill  of  Captain  M.,  who  in  fact 
took  command  of  the  vessel  and  brought  us  straight  by  the  shortest  cut  to 
Macao,  keeping  close  to  Lantou  whilst  amongst  the  islands. 

This  passage  is  marked  in  some  charts  as  unsafe ;  but  it  appears  safe  enough 
when  the  captain  is  well  acquainted  with  the  dangers  to  be  avoided.  These 
consist  principally  of  two  rocks,  generally  submarine. 

In  the  bay  of  one  of  the  numberless  islands  we  saw  some  two  or  three  hun- 
dred Chinese  fishing  boats,  all  at  anchor  together. 

At  the  S.  W.  point  of  Lantou  we  saw,  on  a  height,  the  remains  of  an  old  walled 
fort,  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  haunts  of  the  famous  Coninga  the  pirate, 
to  whose  political  principles,  some  say,  we  are  now  giving  the  honour  of  British 
sanction  and  imitation.  Subsequently,  to  our  right,  we  saw  Lintin  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  river,  an  island  with  whose  name  we  are  now  so  familiar.* 

Our  little  brig,  drawing  but  a  few  feet  of  water,  was  enabled  to  anchor  at  the 
distance  of  only  half  a  mile  from  the  landing  place  at  Macao,  instead  of  four  or 
five  miles  off  among  the  shipping  in  this  dangerous  roadstead. 

The  town,  which  is  unlike  every  thing  I  had  seen  before,  has  rather  an  im- 

*  Lintin  has  long  been  the  seat  of  opium  traffic. 


posing  appearance  from  the  harbour,  which  appearance  is  no  doubt  strengthened 
by  the  Portuguese  forts  that  command  the  latter. 

*****  *  * 

Macao  is,  politically  speaking,  a  very  curious  place.  The  Portuguese  have 
a  great  many  privileges  ;  they  have  their  own  governor,  and  a  garrison  of  some 
400  men,  and  rule  themselves. 

******* 

I  saw  yesterday  the  Portuguese  army,  the  numerous  guards  deducted,  return- 
ing from  mass  at  the  great  church.  The  men  have  by  no  means  a  despicable 
appearance.  They  are  in  general  as  dark  as  Mussulmen  in  the  Carnatic  :  and 
indeed  I  was  told  that  some  of  the  recruits  were  actually  Mussulmen. 

The  Portuguese  fair  ones  (or  rather  brown  ones)  seem  never  to  stir  abroad  : 
though  they  may  be  seen  in  the  balconies  of  their  houses  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening.  If  you  look  up,  they  get  behind  the  Venetians,  to  pretend  to  hide  them- 
selves, and  to  take  a  peep  at  you.  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  pretty  face  among 
them.  Indeed,  pretty  ladies  seldom  hide  themselves:  to  be  seen  is  with  them 
even  a  greater  pleasure  than  to  see.  The  venerable  fathers  of  the  convent,  with 

their  cocked  or  (as  C calls  them)  cocked-up  hats  and  long  black  gowns,  and 

a  lot  of  hooded  nuns,  may  be  seen  abroad  occasionally,  the  latter  doubtless  on 
their  way  to  and  from  mass.  Among  these  last  I  have  seen  one,  or  perhaps 
two,  pretty  pale  faces,  not  more. 

The  English  merchants  here,  though  hospitable  and  friendly,  cannot  enjoy 
much  society.  A  recent  importation  of  English  ladies  has  swelled  the  amount 
of  these  links  of  social  hapiness  to  twelve,  and  another  shortly  expected  will 
complete  the  baker's  dozen.  It  is  an  astonishing  fact  (considering  they  are 
English)  that  these  ladies  are  not  all  at  daggers  drawn  with  one  another.  In- 
deed, as  the  Portuguese  are  too  poor  to  associate  much  with  the  English,  our  fair 
countrywomen  are  obliged  to  keep  on  tolerable  terms  with  each  other — a  sad 
and  cruel  necessity,  no  doubt. 

The  English  merchants  feel  very  unsettled  while  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 
home  government  respecting  the  permanent  occupation  of  Hong  Kong.  The 
majority  are,  I  think,  in  favour  of  the  latter  place  as  the  seat,  or  rather  depot, 
of  their  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  some,  considering  the  vicinity  of  Macao  to 
the  Canton  river,  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  adhering  to  the  established  order 
of  things.  The  fact  is,  the  merchants  are  splendidly  housed  here,  though  only 
as  renters  :  otherwise  the  superior  advantages  of  living  under  their  own  govern- 
ment, and  having  such  a  harbour  as  that  of  Hong  Kong,  would  be  unanswer- 
able arguments  in  favour  of  the  latter  place. 

I  have  now  been  a  fortnight  in  China,  and  have  hitherto  found  the  weather 
and  climate  very  changeable.  One  day,  soon  after  my  arrival  at  Hong  Kong, 
my  thermometer  rose  in  the  shade  to  near  90°.  The  next  day  it  was  never  above 
78°.  On  the  morning  of  our  first  attempt  to  reach  this  place  we  commenced 
(for  we  never  finished  it)  our  breakfast  on  deck  in  our  shirt  sleeves.  An  hour 
or  two  after  the  squall  had  sprung  up,  my  cloak  over  a  pilot  jacket  was  insuf- 
ficient to  keep  me  warm.  In  short,  if  you  would  consult  your  health  and  com- 
fort in  China,  you  may  sometimes  in  the  morning  be  clad  as  in  a  calm  on  the 
line,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  as  if  passing  the  winter  in  Siberia. 
These  sudden  changes  are  very  trying  to  delicate  constitutions,  and  sometimes 
not  a  little  so  even  to  strong  ones.  To  this,  as  well  as  to  exposure  to  damp  and 
to  the  sun,  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  the  troops  last  year  in  Chusan  may,  I 
believe,  be  partly  attributed. 

I  will  now  conclude  this  letter ;  but  before  leaving  Macao  I  will  write  a  long 
account  of  the  Chinese,  as  I  have  and  shall  have  here  observed  them  ;  for  in 
Hong  Kong  the  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  poor  fishermen  and  very  small 
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shed  owners.     Their  habitations  can  scarcely  be  called  houses.     "  Chinchin" — 
i.  e.  good-by,  in  Macao-Chinese. 

NOTES. — A  few  months  after  this  letter  was  written,  the  number  of  English 
ladies  both  in  Macao  and  Hong  Kong  was  greatly  increased,  chiefly  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  wives  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  expedition.  None  were 
allowed  to  follow  their  husbands  to  the  scene  of  operations. 

In  the  description  given  of  the  changeableness  of  weather  experienced  by  the 
author  on  his  first  arrival  in  China,  he  has  no  idea,  of  course,  of  asserting  that 
such  changes  are  constantly  felt  throughout  the  year.  The  seasons  at  which 
the  hot  weather  begins  to  break  up  and  the  cold  to  set  in,  and  vice  versa,  are 
said  to  be  the  unhealthiest  periods  at  Macao,  the  weather  being  generally  very 
settled  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Anglo-Indians  are  sometimes  sent  there  for  their  health.  The  cold  bracing 
winter  is  doubtless  the  attraction.  Moreover  in  Macao  they  are  still  considered 
within  the  boundary  that  entitles  them  to  half  their  pecuniary  allowances. 


LETTER  X. 


Macao,  28th  Oct.,  1841. 
*  * 


The  Portuguese  government  has  the  right  to  try  Chinese  as  well  as  Portuguese 
and  Englishmen,  and  has  more  power  than  I  had  been  led  to  suppose  by  books 
alluding  to  the  subject.  The  Chinese  controlling  power  is  a  very  curious  one, 
if  I  am  to  believe  what  I  am  told  here.  When  the  Mandarins  are  dissatisfied 
with  any  proceedings  of  the  Portuguese  government,  they  issue  orders  to  their 
people  not  to  work  for  the  Portuguese.  This  strike,  it  is  said,  gives  the  Manda- 
rins the  victory  on  such  occasions.  But  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  collisions  of  that 
sort  seldom  occur  now-a-days. 

The  English  merchants  only  rent  houses  here :  but  since  they  have  been  forced 
to  retire  from  (Santon  and  to  reside  in  this  place,  Macao  has  risen  from  an  almost 
ruined  to  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  Portuguese  as  well  as  Chinese 
thrive  on  British  wealth  and  industry ;  and  both  will  suffer  when  Macao  is  aban- 
doned for  Hong  Kong. 

The  English  merchants  in  China  are  very  hospitable,  and  keep  up  the  charac- 
ter of  merchant  princes :  the  houses  they  rent  here  are  very  large,  and  elegantly 
furnished,  at  least  those  in  which  married  ladies  are  found.  There  are  no  very 
fine  buildings,  architecturally  speaking,  except  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  San  Paulo 
church ;  of  which,  however,  the  front  alone  is  standing.  It  was  once  the  finest 

Christian  church  in  the  East. 

******* 

Yesterday  morning  I  went  with  Dr.  L to  see  the  Casa  gardens — one  of 

the  lions  of  this  place.  It  is  formed  out  of  what  was  once  the  gardens  of  the 
Dutch  and  English  factories.  It  is  small,  and  in  the  European  style.  It  afforded, 
however,  no  shelter  from  the  midday  sun,  and  yesterday,  though  so  late  in  the 
year,  the  thermometer,  in  the  shade,  stood  at  81°.  We  were  broiled,  in  spite  of 
a  thin  silk  umbrella.  The  garden  is  such  a  one  as  almost  every  English  or  Ger- 
man town  can  boast  of.  The  want  of  shade  is  attributed  to  the  devastations  of 
the  typhoons,  which  perform  here  the  same  part  as  hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies, 
to  which  the  leanness  of  the  horses  used  to  be  ascribed. 

The  cave  of  Camoens — that  in  which  he  composed  a  part  of  the  Lusiad — is 


naturally  a  picturesque  object,  formed  by  three  irregular  gigantic  stone  blocks, 
such  as  Homer's  deities  might  have  pelted  each  other  with.  One  of  these  blocks 
seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  two  others,  and  thus  formed  a  cool  cave  with  two 
entrances.  The  Portuguese,  with  their  devices  and  plaster  and  ornaments,  have 
spoiled  its  sylvan  graces.  To  crown  their  absurdity,  they  have  clapped  a  round 

summer-house  on  the  top! 

******* 

Yesterday  evening  Mr.  L took  us  to  see  Mr.  Beale's  aviary ;  and  I  can 

assure  you  even  a  smatterer  in  ornithology  would  have  been  enraptured.  We 
saw  splendid  gold  and  elegant  Argus  pheasants,  and  a  magnificent  bird  of  Para- 
dise, a  bird  very  seldom  seen  alive. 

I  was  most  delighted  with  some  dear  little  Mandarin  ducks,  whose  wings, 

backs,  breasts,  and  heads  are  of  different,  yet  sober  quaker-like  colours. 

*  *  *  *   "  *  #  * 

Of  the  fine  arts,  painting  is  enthroned  at  Macao:  our  countryman  Chinnery  is 

supposed  to  be  the  greatest  of  Eastern  painters. 

******* 

He  almost  worships  Sir  E ;  *  *  *  we  became  good  friends.  He 

certainly  paints  and  draws  beautifully ;  but  I  cannot  say  whether  he  takes  good 
likenesses.  I  read  in  a  certain  Indian  journal  the  description  of  some  scenery 
which  was  said  to  be  "  worthy  of  the  pen  of  a  Byron  and  the  pencil  of  a  Chin- 
nery," a  juxtaposition  of  names  which  rather  astonishes  an  Englishman. 

Chinese  artists  abound.  Some — the  pupils  of  Chinnery — are  very  respectable 
performers.  Lunquah  is  the  first ;  but  he  is  gone  to  Canton.  They  take  accu- 
rate likenesses,  and  will  make  copies  of  paimings  to  resemble  the  originals  to 
such  a  degree  that  none  but  an  artist  can  tell  the  difference.  They  don't  know 
how  to  flatter  yet ;  but  English  dollars  will  one  day  teach  them  that  profitable  art. 

A  lady  at  Macao  was  having  her  portrait  drawn.  As  the  work  proceeded,  she 
expressed  her  strong  dissatisfaction  at  the  performance.  "  Spose,"  said  the  pain- 
ter, "  you  smile  a  little :  he  lookee  better."  'Tvvas  vain  ;  for  when  the  "  pigeon"* 
was  done,  the  indignation  of  the  fair  one  was  so  great  and  so  disagreeably  ex- 
pressed, that  the  irritated  artist  naively  exclaimed,  "  If  handsome  face  no  got, 

how  handsome  face  can  make  ?"     English  artists  could  teach  him. 

******* 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  teas  to  select.  One  merchant  prefers  Souchong, 
another  Pouchong,  another  Houlong,  another  Pickwick  mixture,  &c.  &c.  The 
last  I  have  mentioned  is  composed  of  Souchong  and  Peckho.  I  have  selected 

the  last,  because  I  am  told  it  is  the  one  most  generally  preferred  by  the  English. 

********* 

It  received  its  name  of  "  Pickwick  mixture"  after  a  tea-taster  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Jardine,  who  first  composed  it.  This  tea-taster  bore  the  sobriquet  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  inimitable  hero,  from  a  physical  and  mental  resemblance  to  that  cor- 
pulent and  amiable  individual 

********* 

Trade  goes  on  very  slowly  at  Whampoa.  The  Chinese  demand  enormous 
prices  for  their  teas.  Some  think  the  taking  and  burning  of  Canton  will  improve 
the  trade !  What  would  the  advocates  of  free  trade  think  of  such  a  nostrum  in 
the  science  of  political  economy?  I  feel  sure  that  this  is  not  the  general  wish  of 
the  British  merchants:  but  the  open  advocacy  of  such  a  measure,  for  the  benefit 
of  trade,  proves  what  a  Shylock-spirit  the  thirst  for  gain  infuses  into  some  minds. 

Shopping  in  Macao  is  a  laborious  operation.  Curiosities  are  easily  procured ; 
not  so  European  or  Eastern  articles  of  clothing  and  comfort.  The  Chinese 

*  The  word  "pigeon"  is  Anglo-Chinese  for  "  business — a  word  which  the  Chinese  cannot  pro- 
nounce. The  constant  use  of  the  former  between  the  Chinese  and  English  is  one  of  the  drollest 
things  which  first  strikes  a  stranger. 


almost  invariably  take  less  than  they  ask  of  a  foreigner,  but  always  more  than 
is  fair.  If  you  are  polite,  they  are  insolent;  if  you  are  cold  and  contemptuous, 
they  are  civil  and  obliging.*  Those,  however,  who  know  Englishmen,  will 
generally  behave  respectfully,  and  may  be  civilly  treated. 

A  man  with  a  disagreeable  expression  of  countenance  waited  on  us  with  some 
things,  and  commenced  business  with  an  impudent  and  supercilious  air.  But 
Captain  C soon  brought  him  down,  by  treating  him  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt, and  ordering  him  to  decamp.  The  man  instantly  became  quite  humble, 
especially  when  he  learnt  that  we  were  mandarin  soldiers,  and  not  to  be  bullied. 

However,  this  ill-favoured  mortal  was  not  the  less  disposed  to  cheat  us.  He 
asked  extravagant  prices  for  every  thing.  Unfortunately  for  him,  Mr.  Alfred 

River  Labtat,  formerly  C 's  servant,  was  present  while  we  were  discussing 

the  pigeon  (it's  a  hungry  phrase),  and  exposed  the  roguery.  We  bought  nothing 
of  him.  Before  he  left  the  house,  however,  being  alone  with  the  African,  the 
Chinaman  said  to  him,  "  Why  you  such  fools '("  "  How  so  ?"  responded  the 
other.  "  Why,  s'pose  you  no  talkee,  I  sell  that  pigeon  and  you  get  cumshaw" 
which,  in  Hindoostanee,  means  a  present.f  By  way  of  reply,  Mr.  Alfred  Rivers 
LabtatJ  took  up  a  stick  and  cudgelled  John  Chinaman  out  of  the  house. 

One  of  the  greatest  annoyances  in  dealing  with  the  Chinese  is  the  coin.  Some 
dollars  they  object  to  take,  apparently  because  they  have  a  new  appearance,  and 
others  because  they  are  too  old.  The  fact  is,  they  are  great  rogues  in  Macao ; 
and,  as  they  often  try  to  pass  off  bad  money,  they  suspect  foreigners  of  a  similar 

intention  towards  them. 

###*#*#*# 

In  walking  about  Macao,  strangers  are  usually  armed  with  good  sticks,  as  it 
is  considered  imprudent  to  be  out  late  without  some  means  of  self-defence. 
C was  once  saved  from  being  thrashed  and  robbed  at  Macao  by  the  ener- 
getic use  of  his  Penang  lawyer, — an  excellent  advocate,  who  got  him  off  safe 
both  in  limbs  and  pocket,  and  asked  no  fee.  A  Penang  lawyer  is  made  of  the 
root  of  a  tree  that  grows  in  the  pretty  island  whose  name  it  bears;  and  it  is 
found  of  greater  use  in  squabbles  than  an  English  lawyer — however  much  of  a 
stick  the  latter  may  be. 

I  saw  to-day  at  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  trade,  the  magnifi- 
cent picture,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  of  George  IV.  in  his  coronation  robes, 
which  was  brought  here  from  Canton  for  safety. 

Its  interest  in  my  eyes  arose  chiefly,  however,  from  the  recollection  of  the 
insolent  conduct  of  the  Fooyen  of  Canton,  who  sat  with  his  back  to  it,  after 
ordering  the  curtain,  which  covered  it,  to  be  removed. 



NOTES. — In  a  correspondence  with  Captain  Smith  of  H.  M.  S.  "  Druid,"  Don 
A.  da  Silveira  Pinto,  the  then  governor  of  Macao,  in  allusion  to  the  Portuguese 
Government,  speaks  of  "  the  peculiar  situation  of  this  establishment,  where 
every  thing  must  perish,  if  the  Chinese  were  to  withdraw  our  means  of 
subsistence." 

In  one  of  the  gardens  outside  Macao,  I  for  the  first  time  heard  the  epithet 
"  fanqui,"  foreign  devils.  It  was  applied  by  a  woman  to  C.  and  myself. 

Mandarin  ducks  are  not  always  of  the  sombre  hue  described  in  the  preceding 
letter.  I  have  since  seen  them  of  very  gay  colours,  which  shows  how  necessary 
it  is  to  guard  against  first  impressions  even  where  ducks  are  concerned. 

*  The  reasons  of  the  difference  of  manners  between  the  Chinese  in  their  own  country  and  the 
Chinese  at  Singapore,  who  live  under  British  rule,  are  too  evident  to  require  being  detailed  at 
length. 

t  He  probably  took  Mr.  L for  an  Ecost,  instead  of  a  West,  Indian. 

j  In  such  names  did  the  African  rejoice. 
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LETTER  XI. 

On  board  the  "  Sulimany,"  Hong  Kong 

Harbour,  5th  Nov.  1841. 
******* 

I  left  Macao  on  the  30th,  at  noon,  in  a  small  bark  called  the  Cowasjee 
Family;  and  in  spite  of  strong  contrary  winds,  the  next  morning,  at  JO  o'clock, . 
found  me  once  more  in  my  floating  prison  in  this  harbour.  We  are  anxiously 
expecting  news  from  Chusan  by  H.  M.  brig  "  Lame."  As  yet  we  have  only 
rumours,  which  state  our  loss  in  taking  the  island  to  be  trifling,  but  to  include 
an  ensign.  I  was  sorry  to  leave  Macao  and  a  comfortable  house ;  where  our 
old  fat  little  compradore  provided  for  all  our  wants.  Imagine  a  round  flat  face, 
with  one  squinting  and  one  bleared  eye,  with  a  mouth  perpetually  grinning, 
joined  without  a  neck  to  a  punchy  figure;  add  a  long  black  twisted  tail  hanging 
from  a  half-shaven  crown, — and  you  have  our  compradore.  When  we  spoke 
to  him,  it  was,  necessarily,  in  such  phrases  as  "  Olo  man  fetchee  one  piece 
tailor,"  &c.  When  we  wanted  him  we  said  to  one  of  the  Chinese  boys, 

"  Fetchee  he  olo  man."     He  worked  very  hard  for  C and  myself  in  the 

way  of  commissions,  and  provided  good  breakfasts.     As  to  dinners,  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  merchants  saved  him  all  trouble  in  that  respect. 

There  are  no  carriages  in  Macao.     Ladies  and  even  gentlemen  going  to  their 

houses  of  business,  ride  in  sedan  chairs.     Horses  by  no  means  abound. 

*****"** 

Since  the  British  colours  first  waved  on  the  celestial  shores,  the  position  of 
the  English  in  Macao  is  wonderfully  altered,  as  our  merchants  well  know. 
They  are  no  longer  afraid  of  being  insulted  by  the  long-tailed  race,  but  walk 
about  as  haughtily  as  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  proud  of  their  country,  and 
the  respect  it  inspires ;  whereas  a  few  years  back,  if  smitten  on  the  one  cheek, 
they  were  ready  to  offer  the  other,  and  that  not  from  any  motive  of  Christian 
charity. 

The  mall  in  Macao  is  the  Praya  Grande — the  great  paved  walk  along  the 
beach.  Near  this,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  grand  flight  of  steps,  leading  to  the 
church  of  San  Francisco,  there  is  a  green  spot,  where,  till  of  late  years,  the 
Portuguese  used  to  dance  on  summer  evenings  and  moonlight  nights.  What  a 
pretty  sight  it  must  have  been !  the  town,  the  hills,  the  sea,  and  the  islands 
bounding  their  spacious  ball-room,  instead  of  the  four  small  walls  and  suffocating 
heat  of  a  London  party.  Imagine,  too,  the  Chinese  looking  on  in  wonder,  and 
who,  in  that  pale  light,  might  pass  for  monkeys,  but  for  the  different  locality  of 
their  tails'  origin. 

All  this  is  a  tale  of  times  gone  by.  When  the  English  merchants,  expelled 
from  Canton,  were  obliged  to  settle  at  Macao,  manners  underwent  a  change. 
We  assuredly  carry  doubt,  dulness,  and  disgust  wherever  we  go.  The  Por- 
tuguese no  longer  dance  in  the  open  air;  but  both  swains  and  signoras  stroll 
out  on  moonlight  evenings,  and  often,  I  am  told,  pass  whole  nights  guitarin^ 
and  singing  in  the  open  air  on  the  hills. 

For  increase  of  wealth  and  comfort,  however,  the  Portuguese  are  much  in- 
debted to  the  influence  of  British  capital ;  but  the  government  is  considered  by 
the  English  merchants  as  very  ungrateful. 

When,  two  years  ago,  the  English  were  obliged  to  leave  Macao,  and  betake 
themselves  to  the  harbour  of  Hong  Kong,  it  was  in  consequence  of  private  in- 
formation from  the  Portuguese  Government,  that  it  was  unable  to  protect  them 
from  the  Chinese.  In  its  public  proclamations,  however,  it  announced  the  inten- 


lion  of  supporting  the  ancient  ally  of  Portugal.  Nevertheless,  when  the  English 
merchants  left  Macao,  the  government  claimed  credit  from  the  Mandarins  for 
having  sent  them  away.  Such  are  the  present  representatives  of  the  com- 
panions of  Vasco  de  Gama. 

The  government  of  Macao  is  below  all  criticism.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
senate  cannot  write  their  own  names,  but  they  can  thwart  the  Governor,  who  is 
a  very  respectable  officer. 

Lucky  it  is  for  them  that  European  politics  will  always  prevent  our  attacking 
what  is  called  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Portuguese  crown.  I  would  not  give 
much  for  the  other  jewels  if  that  is  true.  But  should  it  ever  be  necessary,  a 
subaltern  and  sixty  men  will  be  all  the  force  required  to  accomplish  the  conquest. 

Barracks  are  going  to  be  erected  to  the  south  of  Hong  Kong,  to  contain  200 
Europeans  as  an  experiment  of  the  salubrity  of  the  place.  These  wooden 
tenements  are  already  made,  and  only  require  to  be  transported.  I  expect  to 
form  part  of  the  first  garrison,  and  should  be  glad  to  be  on  shore. 

The  island  is  of  a  most  irregular  shape — about  eight  miles  long ;  in  some 
parts  three,  in  others  six  miles  broad.  It  is  very  hilly,  with  little  cultivation. 

NOTE. — The  word  Mandarin  is  of  Portuguese  origin,  and  not  Chinese,  as  so 
many  persons  even  of  the  Expedition  fancied.  From  our  frequent  use  of  the 
word,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Chinese  at  Ningpo  and  other  places  to  the  north 
fancied  the  word  to  be  English  for  officer.  They  generally  called  the  English 
officers  Mandarins,  when  trying  to  describe  or  when  addressing  them. 

The  healthiness  of  Hong  Kong  as  a  location  for  troops  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  doubt  and  dispute.  One  thing  is,  I  believe,  quite  certain,  that  neither  European 
nor  Hindoo  native  soldiers  will  ever  enjoy  good  health  there  in  wooden  houses. 

The  account  given  in  the  preceding  letter  of  the  size  and  shape  of  Hong  Kong 
is  probably  very  inaccurate.  At  that  period  the  island  had  never  been  any  thing 
but  nautically  surveyed. 


LETTER  XII. 

Hong  Kong  Harbour,  26th  Nov.  1841. 
******** 

H.  M.  brig  "  Pelican"  arrived  here  the  night  before  last,  and  is  to  sail  for  the 
north  to-morrow  at  daybreak.  I  am  ordered  a  passage  in  her.  She  touches 
at  Amoy,  which  I  am  very  glad  of,  as  I  like  seeing  as  much  as  I  can  of  China. 
We  shall  be  upwards  of  a  month  before  reaching  Chusan,  and  nothing  but  a  vessel 
of  war  is  at  all  sure  of  making  that  island  at  this  season  of  the  year — beating  up 
against  the  monsoon. 

Yesterday  morning  at  daybreak,  not  being  aware  of  the  Pelican's  arrival  on 
the  previous  night,  I  accompanied  a  party  to  the  south  side  of  Hong  I£ong.  The 
object  was  a  magisterial  visit  to  Chuckchuen  at  Tytam  Bay,  on  the  part  of 

Captain .  We  were  seven  gentlemen,  officers  and  merchants.  We  had  a 

number  of  Indian  servants,  an  escort  of  twelve  native  infantry  soldiers,  and  two 
of  the  26th  as  policemen. 

We  walked,  by  the  time  we  returned  home,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  up 
and  down  steep  hills,  and  occasionally  on  rugged,  sharp,  slippery,  stony  paths. 

The  south  side  of  Hong  Kong  is  far  more  picturesque  and  less  bleak  than  the 
north.  The  villages  we  saw,  unlike  the  mat  huts  in  the  harbour,  are  exceedingly 
neat  in  appearance,  with  blue-tiled,  white-walled  houses.  These  are  (at  least  in 
Chuckchuen)  joined  together  like  a  little  town. 


But  on  a  nearer  approach  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell  are  any  thing  but  flat- 
tered. Salt  fish,  evidently  very  stale,  predominates.  One  is  reminded  of  Byron's 
contrast  between  being  in  Lisbon  and  seeing  it  in  the  distance — and  still  more 
of  Coleridge's  lines  on  Cologne.  I  arrived  at  Chuckchuen  about  ten  minutes 
before  our  party,  and  had  a  levee  of  Chinese.  Some  smiled,  others  scowled  and 
looked  sulky.  In  all  great  curiosity  was  visible.  Mothers  brought  out  their 
children  to  look  at  me.  I  was  a  regular  lion ;  and,  being  without  my  coat  or 
waistcoat,  and  terribly  burned  and  heated,  I  dare  say  I  looked  very  barbarian- 
like  indeed. 

The  island  of  Hong  Kong  is,  apparently,  one  mass  of  rock  hills,  with  long 
but  very  narrow  valleys,  widening  towards  the  sea.  These  patches  are  mostly 
under  cultivation,  chiefly  paddy  fields  and  some  vegetables.  The  wind  on  the 
tops  of  the  hills  towards  the  south  blew  very  cold,  and  had  a  very  bracing  effect 
upon  me.  The  south  side  of  the  island  will  be  the  healthiest  and  pleasantest 
location,  though  on  account  of  the  good  harbour,  business  will  be  transacted  in 
the  north. 

On  my  return  from  our  arduous  walk,  I  found  that  the  "  Pelican"  had  arrived 
the  night  before.  I  feared  I  was  too  late  for  her,  but  I  am  glad  to  find  she  will 
not  start  till  to-morrow. 

NOTE. — Instead  of  one  month,  as  anticipated  in  the  preceding  letter,  the  "  Peli- 
can" was  nearer  two  in  reaching  her  destination.  The  voyage  was  in  the 
strongest  and  most  violent  period  of  the  N.  E.  monsoon. 


LETTER  XIII. 

Kolongsu  Island,  opposite  Town  of  Amoy,  9th  December,  1841. 

THE  "Pelican"  anchored  here  yesterday  afternoon  on  the  12th  day  from 
leaving  Hong  Kong.  Considering  the  heavy  monsoon  we  encountered,  this  is 
by  no  means  slow  work,  and  we  have  left  behind  us  the  two  transports  which 
started  a  few  days  before  us.  So  much  for  the  advantages  of  a  man-of-war; 

now  for  the  disadvantages.     In  consequence  of  Col. of  the being  also 

a  passenger  (as  was  also  a  captain  of  the  same  corps)  I  lost  what  I  otherwise 
should  have  had — half  the  captain's  cabin,  as  he  himself  told  me.  The  rest  of 
the  cabins  (if  they  indeed  deserve  the  name)  are  filled  with  the  officers  of  the 
ship.  My  cot  was  therefore  swung  amongst  the  middies,  but  even  there  space 
was  wanting  to  secure  the  most  moderate  share  of  comfort.  One  day  or  rather 
night  will  give  a  sample  of  the  whole  of  my  voyage,  which  has  certainly  been 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  discomfort.  My  cot  was  slung  so  close  to  the  bulkhead,  that 
at  every  movement  of  the  ship  I  bumped  against  it.  On  the  other  side  the  ham- 
mock of  a  middy  or  mate  Dumped  against  me.  Lastly,  over  my  head,  the 
extremity  of  the  blanket  of  another  hammock  (swinging  astern  of  me,  but  rather 
higher)  was  continually  falling  over  my  face,  and  at  times  half-blinding  me.  To 
remedy  this,  I  was  more  than  once  compelled  to  put  up  my  hands  and  tuck  up 
my  neighbour's  bed.  Nor  was  this  all.  Under  my  cot  was  placed  a  gigantic 
middy's  chest,  or  rather  the  gigantic  chest  of  a  middy — sole  repository  of  his 
huddled  goods  and  chatties.  On  the  corner  of  this  chest  my  cot  occasion- 
ally lighted,  and  even  through  my  mattrass  I  felt  the  corner  of  the  box.  Had  I 
remained  there  well  and  good  ;  but  the  roll  immediately  following,  instantly  re- 
moved me  with  a  jerk,  which  threatened  to  pitch  me  on  my  neighbour.  This 
soon  became  beyond  endurance ;  so  I  crawled  out  with  my  bedclothes  huddled 
about  me,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  gunroom. 

4 


The  1st  lieutenant  in  vain  has  tried  to  make  me  more  comfortable.  There  is 
no  space  in  the  little  sixteen-gun  brig ;  and  space  is  a  thing  difficult  to  create.* 

I  sleep  ofrener  in  the  gun-room  than  in  my  hammock. 

*  *  ^  *  #  *  *  * 

A  detachment  of  the  26th  is  here,  as  also  one  of  the  18th  Royal  Irish.  The 
troops  are  not  in  Amoy,  but  in  the  small  island  of  Kolongsu  immediately  oppo- 
site. Amoy  is  less  than  a  mile  off,  and  appears  to  be  a  very  neat  well-built 
town.  The  houses  occupied  as  officers'  barracks  belonged,  I  am  told,  to  Man- 
darins. They  are  one  story  high  and  very  comfortable,  since  the  officers  have 
built  fire-places  in  some  of  the  apartments.  The  numerous  tiny  court-yards  are 
paved  with  large  flag-stones,  and  many  are  ornamented  with  flowers,  tanks  with 
gold  fish,  &c.  Some  of  the  doorways  are  double-folded.  Some  of  the  entrances 
to  the  passages  are  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  coffin  with  the  small  end  down- 
wards, others  are  circular,  and  others  again  are  of  fantastic  shapes. 

******* 

Thev  have  excellent  markets  here — poultry  and  vegetables  abound. 

'    *  *  *  *  #  *  * 

The  military  force  here,  in  round  numbers,  including  officers,  consists  of  150 
of  the  26th  Cameronians,  380  of  the  18th  Royal  Irish,  2  brass  field  guns  and  2 
mortars,  with  30  artillery  men,  and  sappers  and  miners — total  560  men,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Johnstone  of  the  Cameronians. 

With  the  exception  of  ague  in  a  mild  form,  which  is  very  general  among  the 
soldiers,  no  complaints  are  made  of  the  climate,  and  there  is  very  little  serious 
disease.f  The  naval  force  here  consists  of  three  vessels  .of  war,  exclusive  of  the 
"  Pelican"  and  two  transports  for  the  troops.  The  war  vessels  are  all  small 
except  the  "Druid"  frigate;  and  it  is  generally  considered  that  small  vessels  are 

the  most  serviceable  on  this  expedition. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  officers  at  Amoy  have  got  small  ponies  something  like,  but  not  I  think  so 
strong  as  those  of  Atcheen.  Yesterday  before  we  arrived  they  had  races, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  men ;  and  by  all  accounts  they  seemed  to 
have  been  very  successful  in  their  object.  The  Chinese,  however,  took  no  interest 
therein. 

On  board  the  "  Pelican." 

I  had  not  been  four  hours  on  shore,  when  our  captain  made  his  appearance, 

with  Colonel ,  to  tell  us  we  were  to  go  on  board,  as  by  order  of  the  senior 

naval  officer  he  was  to  sail  immediately.  We  had  delayed  at  Amoy  to  take  in 
water;  but  it  fortunately  happened  that  a  supply  in  Chinese  boats  was  imme- 
diately available,  and  thus  four  hours  sufficed  to  take  it  on  board  instead  of  the 
twenty-four  we  had  expected  to  be  detained. 

The  harbour  of  Amoy  is  very  good.  The  fortifications  though  numerous,  and 
the  batteries  though  powerful,  are  useless  from  the  absence  of  cross-fires  and 
flank  defences.  The  positions  can  be  turned  with  little  danger  from  artillery. 
The  Chinese  complain  that  we  do  not  attack  them  fairly  in  front,  so  at  least  the 
story  goes,  though  I  think  it  is  too  good  to  be  true. 

We  are  out  at  sea,  and  the  ship  is  beginning  to  roll ;  so  I  shall  now  finish, 
merely  deprecating  any  criticism  on  my  description  of  such  a  flying  visit  as  this 
to  Amoy,  or  rather  Kolongsu. 

*  In  illustration  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  steerage,  I  one  night  overheard  a  mate  angrily 
desire  a  middy  to  "  keep  his  foot  off  the  other's  face,  or  he  would  bile  it!" 
f  When  the  hot  weather  set  in,  the  fallowing  year,  the  troops  at  Amoy  became  sickly. 
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NOTE. — The  Author  in  this  letter  forgot  to  mention  the  enormous  fleet  of  large 
trading  junks  at  anchor  before  the  town  of  Amoy,  which  had  a  very  picturesque 
as  well  as  novel  appearance.  The  square  bows  and  the  lofty  stern  of,  these 
vessels  are  doubtless,  from  the  frequent  representations  of  them,  familiar  to  most 
readers.  All  Chinese  vessels  are  furnished  with  eyes  at  the  bows,  that  they  may 
see  their  way. 


LETTER  XIV. 

Ningpo,  19th  Jan.  1842. 


We  started  from  Amoy  on  the  9th  December,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last.  But 
we  were  obliged  by  the  weather  to  return  to  the  offing  on  the  10th,  and  were  off 
again  on  the  llth.  The.  afternoon  of  the  12th  found  us  again  at  anchor  in 
Chimmoo  Bay,  or  12  miles,  I  believe,  to  the  north  of  Amoy.  The  monsoon 
blew  very  hard,  as  indeed  it  did  with  only  a  few  intermissions  the  greater  part 
of  our  voyage.  Our  plan  was  to  keep  along  the  coast,  and  anchor  if  possible 
when  the  tide  was  against  us.  Still  we  often  made  leeway  in  the  night.  One 
or  two  days  we  tacked  over  to  Formosa  and  back ;  but  we  did  not  find  the 
wind  less  strong,  and  did  find  the  sea  much  higher.  There  were  a  great  many 
trading  junks,  and  a  few  English  vessels  at  Chimmoo  Bay.  While  at  anchor 
there,  some  Chinese  came  on  board  with  bags  of  dollars  to  buy  opium /  They 
had  been  hoaxed  by  one  of  the  merchant  brigs  in  the  bay,  who  had  told  them 
we  had  lots  of  balls.  So  we  had,  but  of  iron  not  opium.  A  good  deal  of  opium, 
trading  is  carried  on  at  Chimmoo;  but  a  mate  of  a  merchant  ship'  informed  us 
that,  for  the  last  five  years,  European  traders  have  not  landed  at  Chimmoo,  in 
consequence  of  an  affray,  in  which  some  Chinese  were  killed. 

We  sailed  again  on  the  17th,  anchored  again  at  Tsongboo  on  the  19th,  off 
again  on  the  following  day.  On  the  21st  we  anchored  among  the  Lamget 
Islands,  and  remained  there  till  the  morning  of  the  31st,  as  it  blew  very  hard  the 
whole  time.  The  weather  was  too  hazy  for  an  accurate  observation.  Not 

knowing  the  real  name  of  the  place  where  we  were,  Captain christened  it 

Christmas  Bay,  in  honour  of  Christmas  Day,  which  we  passed  there — no  merry 
Christmas  I  assure  you.  Provisions  were  getting  so  short  that  the  ship's  com- 
pany was  placed  on  reduced  allowance,  and  our  private  stock  in  the  gunroom 
was  rapidly  getting  (not  beautifully)  less.  Certain  hints  were  dropped  of  a  pro- 
bable return  to  Amoy ;  but  we  were  not  reduced  to  that  sad  measure.  It  was 
not  thought  advisable  to  go  on  shore  at  Christmas  Bay.  so  that  I  recollect  no 
important  incident  there,  except  that  Jacko,  the  captain's  monkey,  fell  overboard, 
was  carried  very  fast  to  leeward,  but  contended  with  the  water  till  the  jolly-boat 
picked  him  up.  The  evening  of  the  3d  January  found  us  at  anchor  at  White 
Dog  Island,  lat.  25°  57'.  There  the  captain  went  on  shore  and  brought  off 
four  bullocks,  paying  the  Chinese  what  they  asked,  though  afterwards  they 
wanted  more.  All  of  us,  from  the  captain  to  the  cabin-boy,  rejoiced  on  this 
fresh  beef  for  three  days  ;  and,  but  for  our  hurry  to  be  off  again,  we  might  have 
obtained  an  abundance  of  poultry. 

The  night  after  leaving  this  place  the  purser  was  accidentally  on  deck,  and 
said  *  *  *  *  *  "  Is  not  that  land  ahead  1"  It  was  close  to  us 
by  all  accounts,  and  a  five  minutes'  later  discovery  would  have  been  too  late  for 


THE  LAST  YEAR  IN  CHINA. 


the  ship  and  most  of  her  company.     The  man  at  the  foretop  was  punished  for 
his  neglect. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  we  made  for  two  days  the  experiment,  previously 
alluded  to,  of  tacking  over  to  Formosa. 

On  the  6th  of  January  we  anchored  about  27°  lat. 

On  the  8th  we  anchored,  lat.  27°  33'. 

The  nights  of  the  9th  and  10th  found  us  successively  at  anchor. 

On  the  13th,  at  night,  we  anchored  near  the  cluster  of  islands  to  the  south  of, 
and  about  thirty  miles  from,  Chusan.  The  weather  had  already  become  very 
cold.  Of  the  eight  persons,  none  very  young,  who  formed  the  gunroom  mess, 
four  of  us  had  chilblains.  Since  I  left  school  I  have  had  none  so  bad. 

On  the  14th  \ve  anchored  among  the  Chusan  Islands  ;  and  on  the  15th  finally 
among  the  men-of-war  at  Chusan. 

On  the  16th  the  Admiral  arrived  here  from  Ningpo  in  the  steamer"  Nemesis," 
and  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  "  Wellesley,"  one  of  the  three  line-of-battle-ships  (two- 
deckers)  at  present  at  Chusan.  There  I  waited  on  him,  and  obtained  an  order 
for  a  passage  in  the  "  Nemesis,"  which  proceeded  to  Chimhac  on  the  17th  in 
three  hours.  On  the  18th,  yesterday,  I  came  up  the  Ningpo  river  in  a  Chinese 
boat  in  two  hours  and  a  half  with  the  tide — distance  about  fourteen  miles ;  thus 
having  seen  all  our  stations  in  China  before  joining  here. 

I  landed  twice  at  Chusan.  The  first  time,  the  first  thing  observed  was  a 
human  skull — a  bad  omen  if  one  was  superstitious,  which  thank  God  I  am  not. 
The  batteries  defending  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  and  the  landing  at  Chusan 
would  be  strong  if  attacked  in  front ;  but  as  they  can  easily  be  taken  in  flank, 
they  are  nearly  useless. 

Tinghai,  the  capital  of  Chusan,  is  a  very  flourishing  town.  The  shops  are 
all  open,  and  the  inhabitants  appear  cheerful  and  happy  under  British  protection. 
It  has  a  most  abundant  market — pigs,  poultry,  vegetables,  and,  above  all,  fish. 
The  streets  are  well  paved  with  flags,  and  the  city  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  and 
gates,  as  is  the  case,  I  believe,  with  all  Chinese  towns.  There  is  a  fine  joss- 
house  or  temple  in  the  city,  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  gods  and  goddesses. 
One  goddess,  of  huge  proportions,  has  a  small  puppet  in  its  arms.*  Indeed  this 
group  of  half-painting  and  half-sculpture  reminded  me  of  the  Madonna  de  la  San 
Sisto  at  Dresden  ;  not,  however,  from  the  beauty  of  its  execution.  The  whole 
building  had  a  Roman  Catholic  appearance.  The  gods  and  goddesses  were 
much  carved,  and  were  inlaid  as  if  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  had  been  taxed, 
and  some  more.  The  best  statues  were  simply  carved  (out  of  wood  I  suppose) 
and  richly  gilt.  Some  of  these  were  really  well  done.  We  supposed  they  re- 
presented the  sages  of  China.  They  had  Chinese  countenances,  and  many  of 
them  appeared  to  be  expounding  like  orators.  Of  the  gods,  I  can  call  to  mind 
two  monsters  sitting ;  one  with  a  lyre,  and  one  with  a  huge  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand.  Our  friend  of  the  lyre  was  any  thing  but  an  Apollo  in  appearance;  and 
though  he  smiled,  it  was  in  such  sort  as  to  disgust  rather  than  to  please.  The 
swordsman  had  huge  round  eyes,  and  looked  very  savage  indeed. 

In  one  of  the  court-yards  in  front  of  the  temple,  we  ascended  to  look  at  a 
large  bell.  There  are  many  larger  in  England ;  but  this  was  very  handsomely 
carved  in  the  Chinese  fashion. 

We  also  saw  at  the  joss-house  a  school  of  literati  (apparently)  sitting  at  a 
long  table.  Most  of  them  were  middle-aged  men.  They  had  a  president,  who 
beat  time  with  a  stick  on  a  scarlet  thing  not  very  unlike  the  top  of  a  huge  skull, 
while  the  rest  followed  him  in  a  monotonous  sing-song  perusal  of  some  work,  all 

*  On  the  author's  second  visit  to  Chusan,  the  puppet  or  infant  had  disappeared. 


having  small  pamphlets  in  their  hands.*  They  did  not  take  much  notice  of  my 
fellow-passengers  and  myself. 

Though  part  of  the  55th  were  quartered  for  nearly  six  weeks  in  this  temple, 
we  could  not  observe  that  any  damage  had  been  done  even  to  the  gilded  sages 
above  noticed ;  a  fact  greatly  to  the  credit  of  British  discipline. 

The  garrison  of  Chusan  at  present  consists  of  about  400  men,  with  five  vessels 
of  war  and  several  transports.  The  thermometer  had  fallen  there  as  low  as  20°. 
Here  at  Ningpo  it  has  been  down  to  16°,  and  once  even  to  11°,  I  am  told. 

Of  Chinhai,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ningpo  river,  I  did  not  see  much,  for,  half  an 
hour  after  I  arrived  there,  I  set  off  with  others  in  Chinese  boats  for  Ningpo.  We 
had  not  gone  a  mile  when  we  discovered,  thanks  to  Mr.  Medhurst  the  interpreter, 
that  the  boatmen  feared  the  tide  would  not  serve  long  enough  to  take  us  to 
Ningpo.  As  it  was  getting  late,  it  was  thought  best  to  return  to  Chinhai.  *  *  * 
I  had  no  time  to  see  the  place,  but  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening  with  the  55th, 
whose  head-quarters  are  stationed  there. 

The  next  morning  (yesterday)  five  long  Chinese  boats  started  together;  two 
containing  artillery  invalids,  and  the  rest,  four  military  and  two  naval  officers. 
We  sailed  up  the  river  to  Ningpo  with  the  tide,  distance  about  thirteen  miles. 
We  were  two  hours  and  a  half  coming.f  *  *  *  The  river  winds  a  good  deal 
in  long  bends.  The  banks  are  very  flat,  but  fine  mountains  rise  in  many  direc- 
tions around.  The  tops  of  some  were  covered  with  snow.  It  was  a  very  fine 
day. 


LETTER  XV. 

Ningpo,  28th  Jan.  1842. 


The  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  however,  that  no  treaty  of  a  nature  to  be 
depended  ron  will  ever  secure  half  our  demands  till  these  are  enforced  by  an 
army  at  the  gates  of  Peking.  With  8000  men,  Sir  Hugh  would  soon  accom- 
plish this.  The  fleet  and  boats  would  bring  us  within  a  week's  march  of  the 
capital  of  China.  The  country  is  too  thickly  peopled,  and  we  should  come  too 
suddenly  on  the  natives,  to  permit  the  enemy  to  adopt  the  system  of  laying  waste 
the  lands ;  while  the  towns  and  villages,  as  far  as  present  experience  and  analogy 
teaches,  are  so  numerous,  that  good  quarters  for  troops  can  never  be  wanting. 
The  carriage  of  baggage,  owing  to  the  want  of  good  roads  and  carts,  would,  it 
is  expected,  be  the  greatest  difficulty;  but,  with  Peking  so  near,  that  would 
scarcely  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  The  Emperor  and  his  ministers  will 
not,  it  is  generally  supposed,  be"  brought  to  reason,  so  long  as  we  confine  our 
attacks  to  the  outskirts  of  this  great  empire.'  The  Viceroy  of  this  province  in  a 
letter  to  his  Celestial  Majesty  speaks  of  us  as  afraid  of  quitting  the  protection  of 
our  ships'  guns,  and  as  quite  unfit  for  inland  operations.  The  Chinese  should  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  lay  this  flattering  unction  to  their  souls. 

The  monsoons  here  are  sad  causes  of  delay  in  military  operations,  and  in  keep- 
ing up  communications  and  supplies.  The  vessels  of  war  and  the  transports 

*  I  was  subsequently  informed  this  was  a  religious  not  literary  class. 

t  We  raced  each  other  the  whole  way,  tacking  either  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  or  towards 
the  banks,  according  as  each  directing  officer  imagined  the  strength  of  the  tide  to  lie. 


being  ordered  for  the  most  part  to  touch  at  Amoy  on  their  way  up  here,  pass 
inside  instead  of  outside  of  Formosa,  meet  the  concentrated  force  of  the  N.  E. 
monsoon,  that  blows  down  the  Formosa  channel  as  through  a  funnel,  eight  or 
nine  months  of  every  year,  and  have  besides  but  little  room  to  beat  against  it. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  length  of  the  voyage  up  is  more  than  doubled. 

The 's  project  of  destroying  Ningpo,  was  objected  to  by  the  General  and 

Admiral.  The  natural  supposition  is  that  by  burning  Ningpo  we  should  have 
made  inveterate  foes  of  300,000,000  of  people,  who  would  snatch  a  resolution 
from  despair.  Besides,  we  profess  to  be  at  war  only  with  the  Emperor  and  his 
ministers ;  why  then  wreak  our  vengeance  on  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  a 

conquered  town?  ,  however  (whom  I  have  not  yet  seen,  and  who  is 

gone  to  Macao),  is  a  most  popular  character  with  the  army  and  navy — his  pen- 
chant for  energetic  measures,  even  of  somewhat  an  indiscriminate  nature,  rind- 
ing much  greater  favour  than  the  vacillations  of  his  predecessor.  The  reports 
here  confirm  what  I  heard  in  the  south,  regarding  the  talents  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Captain .  He  is  said  to  be  "  an  excellent  seaman,"  "  a  clever 

fellow,"  "  an  amusing  companion,"  "  an  intrepid  man,"  every  thing  except  a 
diplomatist. 

This  is  an  expedition  in  which  personal  activity  is  as  necessary  as  mental 
qualifications;  for  in  this  war  the  General  and  his  staff  are  on  foot.  True,  there 
are  a  few  ponies  here,  arid  at  Chusan ;  but  they  cannot  well  be  embarked  when 
we  move,  nor  be  procured  at  any  new  place  on  the  coast,  until  success  will 
have  rendered  them  useless  in  a  military  point  of  view.  An  officer  having  a 
moderate  regard  for  his  neck,  will  seldom  be  found  riding  in  these  narrow  slip- 
pery streets,  at  least  out  of  a  walk ;  and  from  what  I  saw  in  my  only  trip  into 
the  country,  riding  is  still  more  useless  there,  except,  perhaps,  as  a  relief  on  a 
march.  The  roads  I  have  seen  consist  of  a  narrow  paved  bank  with  paddy 
fields  on  each  side,  and  are  so  far  safer  than  the  streets,  that  if  you  fall  it  will 
only  be  into  very  watery  mud.  The  troops  are  very  comfortably  quartered,  the 
markets  well  supplied  with  fish,  poultry,  pigs,  fine  pheasants,  venison,  cabbages, 
carrots,  onions,  kids,  goats*,  and  beef,  &c.  I  have  mentioned  kids,  goajs,  and 
beef  last,  because  the  beef  is  lean  and  tasteless,  and  for  kids  and  goats  I  entertain 
an  antipathy,  in  their  edible  capacity.  The  Chinese  bread  is  very  good,  particu- 
larly when  toasted. 

Every  morning  before  breakfast  the  General  takes  a  walk  through  the  market ; 
and  every  afternoon  he  walks  all  round  the  ramparts  of  the  city  wall,  whose 
paving  time  has  rendered  so  uneven,  that  I  find  it  necessary  to  look  to  every  step 
I  take.  This  circle  is  nearly  five  miles.  The  town  is  in  shape  more  like  a  lady's 
fan  than  any  thing  I  can  think  of.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  water,  and  has  six 
gates.  But  I  have  filled  the  half  sheet  I  prescribed  for  myself. 


NOTE. — The  officers  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  market,  and  buying  for 
themselves.  On  one  occasion,  the  General  being  present,  a  Chinese  held  out  a 
small  basket  to  tempt  us,  whose  contents  were  two  small  fat  white  woolly  pup- 
pies. We  laughed,  and  he  heartily  joined,  being  already,  I  believe,  fully  aware 
of  our  prejudices,  and  having  only  made  the  offer  in  joke.  The  bonne-bouche 
was  doubtless  picked  up  by  some  native. 


ol 


LETTER  XVI. 

Ningpo,  30th  January,  1842. 


The  26th  have  not  yet  arrived,  but  are  hourly  expected.  We  anxiously  hope 
that  the  new  ministry  will  have  sent  out  ample  reinforcements  of  troops  without 
delay,  in  order  to  bring  this  war  to  a  speedy  and  honourable  termination. 

I  dare  say  you  would  like  to  have  a  description  of  Ningpo.  The  town  is 
nearly  five  miles  round,  defended  by  a  high  wall,  with  a  rampart,  parapet,  and 

banquette.     In  shape,  Capt. likens  it  to  a  fan,  and  I  think  that  is  as  good 

a  simile  as  can  be  found.  It  has  six  arched  gates,  all  protected  by  guard-houses. 
What  with  rivers  and  canals  (which  last  traverse  part  of  the  town)  Ningpo  is 
surrounded  by  water  within  thirty  feet  of  its  walls,  except  a  small  part,  where 
a  portion  of  the  suburbs  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  one  of  the  rivers.  The  ram- 
parts are  high,  and  upon  them  generally  three  carriages  might,  I  think,  go 
abreast ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  ramparts  are  apparently  wider  than  when 
first  constructed,  from  the  gradual  effect  of  time.  The  whole  mass  is  propped 
by  huge  square  buttresses,  placed  in  the  interior  sides  at  considerable  intervals. 
There  are  also  occasional  square  projections  or  towers,  meant,  doubtless,  to 
represent  bastions,  and  to  afford  flank  defences ;  but  they  are  few  in  number, 
and  not  well  constructed. 

The  solid  portion  of  the  ramparts  is  doubtless  of  earth,  and  is  rendered  com- 
pact by  large  stones.  In  short,  Ningpo  does  not  appear  to  differ  materially  from 
the  old  feudal  towns  of  Europe.  But  the  Chinese  guns  are  superior  to  those  of 
our  feudal  times.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  very  good  ;  but  these  are  supposed 
to  be  of  very  recent  construction.  The  view  from  the  ramparts  towards  the 
interior  presents  generally,  beyond  the  rivers,  the  endless  paddy  fields  of  China, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  villages  ;  while  a  picturesque  range  of  lofty  hills 
bounds  the  prospect.  A  small  portion  of  the  town  itself  near  the  ramparts  is 
laid  out  in  paddy  fields,  at  present  under  water.  There  has  been  little  or  no 
frost,  but  a  good  deal  of  rain,  since  I  arrived.  The  longest  street,  running  from 
the  east  to  the  west  gate,  is,  I  believe,  considerably  above  a  mile  in  length  ;  but 
its  breadth  is  such  that,  generally  speaking,  only  three  persons  can  walk  com- 
fortably abreast  in  it.  The  houses  of  the  best  streets  are  generally  two  stories 
high.  The  headquarters'  house  is. a  large  private  building  in  the  shape  of  two 
squares,  of  two  stories  high,  and  with  two  paved  court-yards.  My  apartments 
are  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  inner  court.  My  bedroom,  which  is  also  my  sit- 
ting-room, is  very  comfortably  furnished  with  tables  and  chairs,  not  verv  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Europe.  The  bed  itself  is  in  a  recess  of  what  may  be  best 
described  as  a  room  within  a  room.  I  have  also  a  fine  row  of  presses  of  red- 
painted  and  varnished  wood,  curiously  locked  with  a  bolt  in  the  centre  of  a  bright 
circular  metal  plate  a  foot  and  a  half  in' diameter.  The  rim  of  this  plate  is  in- 
laid after  the  fashion  in  which  the  Chinese  excel.  The  light  of  day  struggles 
into  my  room  through  thin  white  oiled  paper,  which  has  (as  it  requires)  a  great 
deal  of  thin  framework  to  support  it.  The  apartments  must  always  be  gloomy 
in  the  winter  months.  Chimneys  are  things  unknown  to  the  Chinese  apparently. 
They  will  have  to  thank  us  for  the  introduction  of  such  earthly  comforts  into 
their  celestial  empire.  Iron  pans  of  charcoal  are  what  they  use :  one  of  these 
is  generally  burning  in  my  apartment.  They  have  a  tendency  to  give  head- 


ache,  and  to  stupefy ;  but  perhaps,  medically  speaking,  they  purify  the  air,  and 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  surrounding  wet  paddy  fields.  Many  of  the  offi- 
cers' private  rooms,  and  all  the  messes,  have  fireplaces  now.  There  is  a  very 
comfortable  one  in  the  General's  dining-room,  which  it  is  no  joke  to  sit  before 
during  dinner.  I  have  been  several  times  to  the  suburbs  across  the  river  lead- 
ing to  Yuyaou.  No  shops  were  shut  up  there,  as  on  this  side  the  river,  and 

trade  appeared  far  more  active.  I  went  with  Captain  and  Lieutenant 

,  all  of  us  armed  ;  a  necessary  precaution.  I  remarked  considerable  reluc- 
tance to  deal  with  us.  Probably  the  people  are  awed  By  emissaries  from  the 
mandarins,  who  cannot  easily  enter  the  town  itself,  at  least  in  great  numbers. 
I  went  to  buy  stuff  to  make  up  a  warm  jacket  after  the  pattern  ***#*.  I  pur- 
chased two  yards  of  blue  Russian  broadcloth  at  three  dollars  a  yard,  and  a 
sheepskin  for  four  dollars ;  which  has  been  made  into  a  comfortable  and  hand- 
some jacket  by  a  Chinese  tailor,  after  the  model  lent  me  by  Captain . 

Like  the  natives  of  India,  the  Chinese  are  very  accurate  copyists. 

While  in  one  of  the  shops  in  the  suburbs  one  of  the  crowd  that  followed  us 
threw  some  orange  peel,  which  struck  my  cap :  but  when  we  turned  round  the 
offender  had  vanished,  Another  day  I  was  insulted  again  in  a  lonely  passage 
of  the  outskirts  of  the  town  itself.  I  avenged  myself  by  a  few  blows  with  the 
flat  of  my  sword  ;  but  I  did  no  execution,  owing  to  a  reason  I  have  since  met 
with  in  "  Davis's  China;"  viz.  "  In  summer  the  nether  garment  is  loose,  and  not 
unlike  ancient  Dutch  breeches ;  but  in  winter  an  indescribable  pair  of  light  leg- 
gings are  drawn  on  separately  over  all,  and  fastened  up  to  the  sides  of  the  per- 
son, leaving  the  voluminous  article  of  dress  above  mentioned  to  hang  out  behind 
in  a  manner  that  is  any  thing  but  pleasant."  In  the  instance  I  have  mentioned, 
if  not  ornamental,  this  phenomenon  was  highly  useful  to  my  flying  foe.  I  might 
as  well  have  beaten  a  pillow.  I  have  always  carried  a  good  stick  since  then, 
being  determined  to  break  the  noddle  of  the  next  Chinaman  who  shall  trespass 
on  my  dignity.  They  are  a  most  insolent  race.  Still  it  is  no  doubt  galling  to 
have  foreign  barbarians  strutting  as  lords,  where  a  short  time  ago  their  only 
quarters  were  cages. 

Mr.  Gutzlaff  is  at  present  attached  to  the  personal  staff  of  the  General  as  in- 
terpreter ;  but  is,  in  fact  (under  Sir  Hugh),  magistrate,  head  of  the  police,  &c. 
He  is  very  clever,  and  a  pleasant  companion.  He  is  truly  an  example  that 
knowledge  is  power.  No  other  Englishman  in  Ningpo  knows  Chinese.  The 
want  of  interpreters  is  very  much  felt.  The  scattered  state  of  the  force  limits 
one  to  each  station  of  the  north,  and  gives  them  great  authority ;  and  they  are 
men  quite  unused  to  command.  For  aught  we  can  tell,  many  of  their  pro- 
ceedings may  be  highly  impolitic  as  regards  the  speedy  success  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

The  Chinese  having  refused  or  neglected  to  pay  the  tax  of  one  million  of 
dollars  set  on  Ningpo,  the  prize  agents  have  commenced  seizing  the  stores  of 
pice  in  the  suburbs,  under  protection  of  an  armed  party.  The  labour  of  carrying 
away  such  treasure  may  be  guessed,  when  you  think  that  one  dollar  is  equal  to 
1000  pice.  They  are  packed  in  strings,  which  pass  through  the  centre  of  the 
coin.  Twenty-five  dollars'  worth  forms  a  load  for  two  Chinamen.  The  ope- 
ration of  lading  the  junks  commenced  a  few  days  ago,  and  will,  it  is  expected, 
take  a  month  to  complete.  Hopes  are  still  entertained  that  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants will  come  forward  and  redeem  their  pice  with  the  demanded  silver.  If 
they  do  not,  the  tax  will  of  course  be  increased  to  compensate  the  trouble  of 

carrying  it  away  in  copper.     I  went  with  Captain  G ,  the  other  day,  to  see 

the  pice  stores.  An  officer  just  returned  told  us  there  was  a  very  great  crowd, 
and  that  he  was  very  glad  to  get  away.  Another  officer  hoped  we  should  return 
safe.  I  did  not  more  than  half  like  it.  At  breakfast  I  had  heard  the  translation 
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by  Mr.  Gutzlaff  of  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  from  Yihking,  governor-general  of 
this  province.  This  gentleman  promises  to  send  the  emperor  the  heads  of  Pot- 
tinger,  Gough,  and  Parker,  and  professes  his  intention  of  eating  their  bodies  while 
sitll  alive,  and  afterwards  sleeping  in  their  skins.  I  hope  this  is  a  figurative  mode 

of  expression  ;  but  it  struck  me  that  if  Captain  G and  myself  fell  into  Yih- 

king's  hands,  he  might  sleep  in  our  skins — en  attendant  our  superiors'.  How- 
ever, when  we  crossed  the  river,  we  found  the  street  and  passages  leading  to 
the  stores  cleared  of  Chinese  by  means  of  a  very  few  sentries  placed  one  at 
each  corner  of  the  streets.  Behind  these  sentries,  the  mob  looked  on  very 
peaceably  and  timidly.  At  the  store  itself  was  a  captain's  guard,  the  grenadier 
company  of  the  18th  Royal  Irish. 

The  prize  agents  were  superintending  the  removal  of  the  coin,  which  we  saw 
placed  in  very  even  regular  piles.  The  bags  of  pice  were  carried  by  Chinamen 
and  Hindoos  down  to  the  river's  side,  and  deposited  in  two  junks  placed  along- 
side of  a  temporary  pier  of  planks,  on  which  walked  a  single  British  sentinel. 
The  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  followers  of  our  army  being  far  weaker  than  the 
Chinese,  were  chiefly  employed  in  keeping  the  latter  up  to  their  work.  One  of 
them  I  saw  lathering  a  Chinese  porter  as  if  he  were  a  donkey ;  and,  donkey- 
like,  he  appeared  in  patience  and  indifference  :  thanks  partly  to  the  lot  of  jackets 
he  had  on,  one  over  the  other,  according  to  the  winter  fashion  of  China,  Se- 
veral of  the  porters  had  been  flogged  for  secreting  some  of  the  coin  about  their 
persons,  which  they  contrived  to  do  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  with  which  they 
were  watched,  and  the  great  weight  and  small  value  of  the  article  purloined. 

There  are  several  fine  josses  or  temples  here  of  Buddh  and  Confucius,  though 
not  perhaps  so  curious  as  the  one  I  saw  at  Chusan.  In  the  town,  near  the  east 
gate,  are  the  remains  of  the  prison  in  which  Captain  Anstruther  and  Mrs.  Noble 
were  encaged.  Nothing  remains  but  part  of  the  walls.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  huge  building,  with  a  court  yard  in  the  centre.  The  greater  part  of  the 
house  has  been  converted  into  fire-wood.  It  was  not  fitting  that  such  a  monu- 
ment of  our  disgrace  should  continue  to  exist. 

The  troops  here  are  chiefly  quartered  in  josses  (temples),  not  far  from  the 
house  of  the  general  and  head-quarters'  staff.  The  inhabitants  of  Ningpo  are 
said  to  amount  to  300,000.  I  suppose,  of  course,  that  the  suburbs  are  included; 
yet  I  cannot  believe  the  amount  to  be  so  great.  After  Marao,  and  even  in  com- 
parison of  Tinghae,  the  capital  of  Chusan,  the  shops  of  Ningpo  appear  to  me 
poor,  and  comparatively  empty.  The  approaching  festival  of  the  Chinese  new 
year  (which  Mr.  Gutzlaff  tells  me  commences  in  ten  days'  time)  may  partly 
account  for  this;  but  it  is  evident  there  is  more  mandarin  influence  at  work  here 
than  at  Chusan. 

On  the  27th  instant,  in  consequence  of  intelligence  received  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff 
from  his  native  police,  Major  Fawcett,  and  a  party  of  forty  men  of  the  55th, 
were  ordered  out  to  take  some  robbers  three  miles  the  other  side  of  the  suburbs. 
I  obtained  leave  to  accompany  this  party,  which  included  a  subaltern  of  the  55th 
and  an  assistant  surgeon.  We  left  the  town  by  the  east  gate;  and  the  Major 
and  I  had  much  trouble  to  get  our  ponies  over  the  river,  and  were  finally  obliged 
to  tow  them  over, — they  swimming.  This,  and  recrossing  the  river  on  our 
return,  formed  the  really  arduous  part  of  our  duty.  When  we  had  passed  the 
suburbs,  we  followed  the  side  of  a  canal  some  two  or  three  miles  on  a  narrow 
paved  bank,  and  over  occasional  small  stone  bridges,  some  of  them  with  flights 
of  steps,  and  all  with  two  or  three  steps  at  least,  up  and  down  which  the  ponies 
walked  as  quietly  as  you  or  I  would.  Paddy  fields  lined  each  side  of  the  canal. 
Neatly  tiled  villages,  with  roofs  of  a  picturesque  bluish  gray,  were  to  be  seen  in 
all  directions;  and  fine  bold  mountains  bounded  the  distant  prospect.  The  police 
led  us  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  the  canal  to  a  small  village,  and 
pointed  out  the  offending  houses.  Mr.  G.  had  furnished  the  commanding  officer 
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\vith  a  few  written  energetic  sentences,  to  point  out  his  orders  to  the  head  of  the 
police ;  but  we  sadly  wanted  an  interpreter  with  us.  From  several  things  I 
remarked,  I  opine  these  police  to  be  very  great  rogues.  We  found  nothing  of 
any  value.  We  brought  away  three  prisoners,  after  taking  precautions  to  sur- 
round the  house,  as  if  the  place  had  been  full  of  robbers.  They  should  be  called 
thieves,  for  robbers  is  too  grand  a  name  for  such  unarmed  wretches.  However, 
the  bulk  of  the  rogues  had  doubtless  escaped,  leaving  only  the  old  and  the  slow ; 
and  the  military  force  was  necessarily  less  on  account  of  the  robbers  than  of  the 
people  generally,  who  cannot  approve  of  the  justice  of  the  barbarians,  whom  they 
probably  as  yet  regard  as  a  higher  class  of  thieves. 


LETTER  XVIL 

Ningpo,  12th  Feb.  1842. 


Since  I  wrote  last  the  26th  have  arrived,  and  the  force  is  ready  to  commence 
operations  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild  and  settled — probably  a  month 

hence.     Through  the  medium  of —  we  receive  nothing  but  warlike  rumours 

of  the  grand  intentions  of  the  enemy,  and  occasional  offers  to  join  us  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  people. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  self-styled  messenger  from  the  Imperial  Commissioner 
came  and  gave  himself  up.  He  said  he  was  sent  to  know  our  terms ;  on  report- 
ing which  to  the  commissioner,  a  high  mandarin  with  full  powers  to  treat  would 
be  sent. 

G.  persists  in  saying  the  Emperor  will  never  make  peace.  The  messenger 
was  detained  here  till  the  arrival  of  the  admiral  from  Chusan,  and  then  dismissed 
with  the  information  (which  they  had  had  long  before),  that  we  should  treat  with 
no  one  who  had  not  full  powers  direct  from  the  Emperor.  The  messenger  was 
a  low  mandarin,  familiarly  styled  "  Captain  White ;"  which  sobriquet  he  received 
when  sent  at  a  former  period  of  the  expedition.  Gutzlaff,  who  is  very  accurate 
in  military  titles,  will  have  him  to  be  only  a  corporal, — construing  it  as  an  addi- 
tional insult  in  Yihking  to  send  a  corporal  to  treat  of  peace  between  two  great 
nations.  The  probability  is,  that,  judging  us  by  themselves,  no  mandarins  of  rank 
would  trust  themselves  in  our  hands ;  and  so  they  sent  the  corporal,  who  knew 
our  character  well,  as  a  feeler. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  volunteered  on  a  second  expedition  to  a  house  where  some 
soldiers  were  said  to  be  concealed  in  disguise.  The  military  party  consisted  of 
a  subaltern  and  twelve  soldiers.  Gutzlaff's  police  accompanied  us.  The  house 
was  in  the  outskirts  of  the  suburb,  beyond  the  west  gate,  and  close  to  a  canal. 
I  saw  nothing  in  it  of  a  military  character,  unless  some  huge  jars  of  rice  in  the 
.process  of  becoming  shamshu  deserve  the  name — a  liquor  to  which  our  soldiers 
at  least  are  sadly  partial.  We  took  four  prisoners.  The  police  then  commenced 
plundering.  One  fellow  was  soon  clothed  in  the  spoils  of  the  Chinese  heroes. 
We  pointed  out  this  rascal  to  the  head  of  the  police,  who,  with  his  myrmidons, 
had  been  no  better  employed.  He  assumed  a  virtue,  if  he  had  it  not — made  the 
licensed  thief  disgorge,  and  deprived  him  of  his  wooden  police  badge  of  office. 
Finding  no  arms,  papers,  nor  any  thing  suspicious,  we  returned  the  property 
seized  by  the  police  to  the  weeping  woman  of  the  house,  and  marched  away 
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with  our  prisoners,  who  were  tied  together  by  their  tails.  When  any  one  of 
them  neglected  to  keep  up,  his  head  was  propelled  forward  in  a  ludicrous  man- 
ner. Whether  these  men  were  really  soldiers  or  not,  neither  Mr.  Gutzlaff  nor 
myself  could  ever  find  out.  A  mob  of  Chinese,  chiefly  young  men  and  boys, 
followed  us  out  and  back  to  the  city  on  our  heroic  enterprise.  I  have  volunteered 
no  more,  though  another  party  was,  a  few  days  later,  sent  out,  and  returned  with 
equally  unsatisfactory  results.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  police  are  a  sad  set  of 
rogues. 

I  accompanied to  Chinhae  the  other  day,  going  and  returning  with 

the  tide.  From  the  top  of  the  Artillery  Hill  we  could  plainly  see  the  pagoda  of 
Ningpo  (a  distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles  as  the  crow  flies).  I  found  this,  by  my 
compass,  to  bear  W.  S.  W.  of  Chinhae.  There  is,  by  the  bye,  a  very  fine  view 
from  the  top  of  the  Ningpo  pagoda.  • 

This  country  would  be  very  favourable  to  a  small  army  that  wished  to  con- 
fine its  operations  to  the  defensive;  but  is  very  unfavourable  for  offensive  mea- 
sures. Manosuvring  and  strategy  would  be  almost  as  impossible  as  the  pursuit 
of  an  enemy  when  vanquished,  so  numerous  and  intricate  are  the  canals  and 
rivers.  On  the  plains  of  Pekin,  I  should  think,  this  would  be  otherwise.  An 
arrny  might  there  be  surrounded  and  destroyed. 

The  day  before  yesterday  was  the  Chinese  new  year's  day.  All  the  shops 
were  shut  up  for  several  days  preceding,  and  the  streets  nearly  empty.  A  few 
of  them  are  beginning  to  re-open. 

The  greatest  ornaments  of  Ningpo  are  the  numerous  stone  arches  (or  rather 
porches,  as  there  is  no  arch)  ornamented  with  figures  of  men,  animals,  flowers, 
&c.,  in  alto  relievo,  as  neatly  cut  as  if  on  wood.  Specimens  of  these  should,  if 
possible,  be  carried  to  England.  If  the  artists  could  only  draw  as  well  as  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  these  carvings  would  be  the  wonder  of  the  world.  But 
there  is  less  of  genius  than  of  indefatigable  labour  observable  in  every  thing  that 
is  Chinese.  They  appear  to  be  a  patient,  laborious,  good-natured  people, 
without  genius  or  originality,  ambitious  to  equal,  but  without  the  wish  to  surpass, 
their  ancestors. 

I  dare  say  you  will  have  been  surprised  at  my  silence  regarding  the  women 
of  China.  I  have  not  seen  twenty  since  I  arrived  at  Ningpo,  and  .all  those  of 
the  lowest  class,  and  mostly  very  old  or  very  young.  Yet  all  have  small  feet, 
unlike  Macao,  where  the  lower  orders,  generally,  have  not  been  inoculated  with 
this  miserable  fashion. 

I  bought,  the  other  day,  the  best  specimen  of  indigenous  drawing  I  have  seen 
in  Ningpo,  no  ninth  wonder,  I  assure  you.  It  represents  a  young  lady  apparently 
stretching  herself,  as  if  sleepy,  though  she  is  not  in  a  recumbent  posture.  The 
shopman  asked  three  dollars  for  it ;  I  offered  him  one  in  a  tone  of  indifference, 
and  turned  to  something  else.  He  then  asked  two.  Just  before  quitting  the  shop, 
I  again  offered  one.  He  then  came  down  to  "  one  dollar  one  rupee,"  a  favourite 
sum  of  theirs,  to  show,  I  suppose,  their  extensive  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.  I  left  the  shop,  but  had  not  gone  half  a  dozen  yards,  when  half  a 
dozen  voices  shouted,  "  Leilo  !  one  dollar ;"  so  I  did  return,  and  carried  off  the 
drawing.  In  traffic  the  people  of  Ningpo  are  not  unlike  their  countrymen  at 
Macao — Arcades  ambo  ! 

The  Chinese,  who  behave  so  cowardly  in  a  body,  individually  expose  their 
lives  for  trifles.  Many  have  been  shot  while  getting  over  the  walls  with  most 
trifling  articles — several  for  attempting  to  rob  the  pice  stores,  though  each  man 
could  carry  away  but  a  small  portion  as  to  value. 

160,000  dollars  worth  of  pice  has  been  carried  off  by  us,  being  the  whole  of 
the  store  mentioned  in  my  former  letter.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  carry  off  other 
stores,  the  ransom  money  coming  in  but  slowly,  and  in  driblets,  in  spite  of  the 
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exertions  of  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  at  whose  suggestion  the  ransom  was  fixed  upon 
instead  of  the  seizure  of  one-tenth  of  fiscal  property. 

NOTE. — The  ransom  never  was  paid.      What  little   was   obtained   was   a 
cession  to  arguments,  the  strength  of  which  lay  neither  in  logic  nor  reason. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

Ningpo,  24th  Feb.  1842. 

"  Jlrma  virumque  cano,"  which  means,  I  hear  nothing  but  wars  and  rumours 
of  wars.  The  Chinese,  emboldened  by  our  forced  stay  in  winter  quarters  of 
four  months,  appear  to  be  at  last  really  marching  upon  us  in  great  force.  My 
next  letter  *  *  *  will  contain  I  hope,  the  news  of  a  great  victory, 
and  I  will  not  send  this  till  after  it  has  taken  place,  unless  our  expectations  are 
baulked,  and  the  valiant  preparations  of  the  Chinese  end  figuratively  and  not 
literally  in  smoke.  The  general  does  not  wish  to  make  any  permanent  advance 
for  a  month,  in  order  not  to  expose  too  much  the  health  of  his  young  troops,  and 
also  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  Amoy. 

Besides  that  "  corporal  White,"  mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  we  have  (since) 
had  another  messenger,  a  Canton  linguist,  who  spoke  very  tolerable  English, 
after  the  Canton  fashion.  This  man  only  remained  one  night.  I  had  several 
conversations  with  him.  He  said,  "  Chinese  soldier  no  can  fight — small  man- 
darin no  wish  to  fight — Chinese  soldier  no  wish  to  fight — great  mandarin  make 
him — Emperor  make  great  mandarin  fight. — 'Spose  English  drive  out  emperor, 
then  have  English  emperor."  All  these  were  answers  to  my  questions.  "No 
English  emperor,"  said  I.  "  If  we  drive  away  Tartar  emperor,  we  will  give 
you  a  Chinese  emperor."  He  replied,  "  All  good  'spose  can  have  China  em- 
peror. / hear  many  say  that" 

"  You  come,"  I  continued,  "  talkee,  talkee,  to  make  English  sleepy,  sleepy." 
He  laughed,  and  said  he  was  a  nobody  merely  sent  to  see  if  we  would  offer 
terms.  He  also  said,  "  I  hear  China  soldier  talkee,  talkee,  and  I  laugh,"  putting 
his  hand  before  his  mouth  to  show  he  had  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  and  not  openly, 
at  the  boastings  of  his  compatriots. 

/.  "Englishman  no  want  to  hurt  Chinaman  except  Chinaman  attack 
Englishman." 

He.  "  I  know,  s'pose  Chinaman  wounded — hurt,  English  doctor  he  cure  him. 
China  soldier  cut  wounded  man  throat,  that  very  bad." 

He  pretended  to  know  nothing  of  his  predecessor,  the  corporal,  whom  he 
greatly  surpassed  in  manners  and  modesty. 

/.  "  How  can  commissioner  send  one  piece  man,  and  then  send  two  piece  man ; 
and  two  piece  man  not  know  one  piece  man  ?"  He  gave  no  satisfactory  answer 
to  my  question,  which  by  the  by  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Canton  English.  He 
said  if  we  were  willing  to  treat,  a  commissioner  would  be  sent  to  us.  He  was 
dismissed  with  a  similar  answer  to  that  given  to  "  the  corporal." 

On  the  18th  instant  the  general  and  admiral,  with  their  staff  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  soldiers,  went  to  see  an  inland  lake  about  eleven  miles  from  Ningpo. 
The  soldiers  were  carried  all  the  way  by  canals,  in  boats  towed  by  men ;  though 
they  nearly  all  marched  back  from  choice.  The  general  walked  the  greater  part 
of  the  way  there  and  back;  and  the  gallant  admiral  was  second  only  to  the 
general  in  his  pedestrian  exertions  on  that  day.  The  lake  is  well  worth  seeing, 
though  having  seen  and  not  forgotten  Loch  Katrine,  I  was  less  enraptured 
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than  many  others.  It  is  in  part  artificially  made  by  a  bund,  which  separates  it 
from  the  canal  that  leads  to  it.  It  is  also  disfigured  by  a  causeway  dividing  its 
breadth  in  the  middle ;  for  what  is  useful  is  seldom  ornamental  in  romantic 
scenery.  From  the  top  of  the  hill,  close  to  the  bund,  we  had  a  very  fine  view 
indeed.  The  lake  below  us,  surrounded  by  hills  and  mountains,  appeared  some 
four  or  five  miles  in  length.  The  lofty  pagoda  of  Ningpo,  the  landmark  of  the 
country,  lay  nearly  W.  N.  W.  of  us.  Chusan,  with  the  sea  between,  was  also 
visible  to  the  eastward. 

Below  us  the  scarlet-coated  soldiery  lined,  for  the  first  time,  the  bund  of  those 
peaceful  waters,  gazed  on  and  admired  by  a  good-natured  looking  peasantry.  I 
fear  their  good  nature,  at  least  towards  us,  is  only  in  their  looks;  and  only  there 
when  we  are  strong.  But  the  most  curious  sight,  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  was 
the  immense  tract  of  perfectly  flat  country,  intersected  by  rivers  and  countless 
canals,  and  bounded  only  by  distant  mountains.  Blue-tiled  villages  dotted  the 
whole  expanse  so  thickly,  that  it  appeared  almost  as  if  you  might  go  on,  all  the 
way,  throwing  a  stone  from  one  village  to  another.  No  solitary  houses  were 
visible.  They  were  nestled  together  as  in  fear ;  and  with  reason,  for  robbers  in 
China  are  "  as  plenty  as  blackberries"  in  England.  The  main  pathways  along 
the  canals  were  flagged  with  large  stones,  and  each  paddy  field  separated  from 
its  neighbour  by  a  ridge  of  earth.  All  were  very  damp,  it  being  the  season  of 
irrigation.  This  may  possibly  account  for  the  low  state  of  the  canals,  which  we 
had  observed  for  some  days  past  at  Ningpo.  The  hill  that  we  climbed,  and  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  admiral,  general,  &c.  lunched,  we  called  "Gough  Peak," 
the  general  having  been  the  first  to  deposite  a  stone  on  its  top.  While  we  were 
at  tiffin,  we  were  surrounded  by  a  good-natured,  but  very  hungry  rabble: 
amongst  whom  the  general  distributed  the  debris  of  the  provisions. 

On  the  19th,  I  accompanied and  others  to  Chinhae  to  the  inspection  of 

the  55th.  On  our  arrival  we  heard  of  the  barbarous  murder,  on  the  previous 
night,  of  the  second  mate  of  the  Ernaad  transport,  which  you  will  doubtless  read 
of  in  the  English  newspapers.  GutzlafT  has  had  information  that  his  head  was 
carried  to  Yih-King. 

By  this  time  the  village,  near  which  the  murder  took  place,  is  a  heap  of  ashes.* 
A  village  in  Chusan  has  also  we  hear  been  burnt,*  in  consequence  of  a  furious 
attack  of  the  villagers  on  a  very  small  party  of  officers  and  men,  in  which  two 
Chinese  were  shot  dead,  and  one  was  severely  wounded.  When  the  official 
account  has  arrived,  should  the  circumstances  be  interesting,  I  will  give  them  in 
my  next.  The  villagers  are  said  to  have  acted  most  fiercely  and  courageously. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  five  men  have  been  killed  or 
carried  away  from  our  three  northern  garrisons.  From  Ningpo  a  sailor  is  miss- 
ing. At  Chinhae  a  soldier  was  poisoned,  the  mate  of  the  Ernaad's  body  found 
without  a  head,  and  one  of  the  Lascars  carried  away,  if  not  also  murdered. 
From  Chusan  one  of  the  Indian  followers  (here  still  called  native  followers)  has 
been  carried  away.  Thus  five  men  have  been  killed  or  taken,  most  of  them 
very  near  the  British  force,  though  of  course  out  of  hearing.  By  the  by,  one 
(the  sailor  here)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  person  heard  at  night  by  the  Queen 
steamer,  crying  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  that  the  Chinese  were  murder- 
ing him.  The  boat  sent,  however,  could  not  find  him.  A  soldier  was  also  found 
drowned  in  a  well,  but  is  generally  supposed  to  have  fallen  in  accidentally. 

ami  I  are  great  friends,  though  I  do  not  always  chime  in  with  his  political 

views.  He  is  very  indefatigable  and  useful  in  getting  information;  and,  if  it 
often  prove  false,  it  is  not  his  fault.  People  here  are  much  prejudiced  against 
him,  but  all  make  use  of  his  services.  He  would  be  a  great  loss.  He  has  the 
character  of  being  fearless  to  rashness ;  but  he  relies  on  being  reserved  by  Provi- 

*  A  mistake — only  one  or  two  houses  were  burnt  at  either  place. 
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dence  for  great  ends.  I  have  taken  a  tutor  at  his  recommendation,  one  of  his 
hungry  hangers-on,  whom  he  styles  "  the  Mandarin."  The  man  was  attached  to 

some  Mandarin.     G thinks  he  is  "an  attorney."     It  would  make  you  laugh 

to  hear  how  precise  G is  in  settling  in  English  terms,  the  ranks  of  all  the 

Chinese  he  has  to  do  with.  My  tutor's  knowledge  of  the  law  is  more  of  a  theo- 
retical than  practical  kind.  I  fear  he  knows  nothing  of  meum  and  tuum ;  how 
could  he  ?  he  never  learnt  Latin.  I  am  warned  to  mind  he  does  not  rob  me.  I 
am  to  give  him  ten  dollars  a  month ;  but  shall  take  care  not  to  pay  him  in  advance. 
Gutzlaff  says  he  is  a  proud  fellow,  and  advises  me  not  to  be  too  familiar  with 
him  : — familiar  indeed  !  He  knows  six  words  of  English,  and  I,  two  of  Chinese. 
Our  familiarity  must  be  of  a  very  tautological  nature.  I  need  not  admonish  him 
with  pauca  verba.  G.  says  he  is  of  an  obstinate  and  dogmatic  nature.  I  am 
much  the  same,  but  there  is  no  fear  of  our  contradicting  each  other  for  some 
time  to  come.  I  expect  to  take  my  first  lesson  to-day;  we  commenced  yester- 
day, but  were  interrupted.  By  the  by,  we  have  differed  in  opinion  already.  In 
coming  here  with  me,  his  ambition  was  to  walk  abreast  with  me;  but  recollect- 
ing G.'s  advice,  I  would  not  let  him;  and  in  order  to  frustrate  his  intentions,  I 
stepped  out  fast,  and  he  could  not  keep  up.  So  much  for  our  first  struggle  for 
dignity. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  my  first  lesson.  I  had  written  down  some 
fifty  English  words.  Mr.  G.  had  kindly  written  the  Chinese  of  them  opposite. 
My  tutor  read  these,  and  I  endeavoured  to  put  down  how  to  pronounce  them.  I 
hope  to  pick  up  a  few  words  in  this  manner.  Towards  the  end  of  the  lesson, 
my  tutor  asked  for  tobacco  by  signs.  To-morrow  I  shall  have  some  for  him. 


LETTER  XIX. 

Ningpo,  18th  March,  1842. 

The  season  of  operations  was  commenced  by  the  Chinese,  with  a  joint  attack 
(10th  inst.)  on  Chinhae  and  Ningpo.  One  tenth  of  the  garrison  of  each  place 
repulsed  them  with  great  slaughter.  I  was,  unfortunately  for  myself,  at  Chusan 
on  board  the  flag  ship  with  the  admiral  and  general  when  the  attacks  took  place. 
At  Chusan,  the  Nemesis  steamer,  and  sixty  seamen  dispersed  (without  even  a 
wounded  man  on  our  side)  the  preparations  for  attacking  the  capital  of  that  island. 
Since  our  return,  however,  we  have  had  a  regular  battle  with  a  large  force  posted 
on  the  very  strong  heights  behind  the  town  of  Sykee.  You  will  see  the  particu- 
lars in  the  newspapers. 



And  from  that  moment  I  followed  their  fortunes.  The  chief  loss  fell  on  this 
force,  being,  I  believe,  a  total  of  three  killed  and  fourteen  wounded,  nearly  all 
marines.  The  49th  had  no  killed,  but  five  wounded :  three  of  these  were  officers. 
The  18th  and  26th  detachments  (for  no  entire  regiment  was  at  Sykee)  having  a 
long  detour  to  make,  came  up  too  late  for  any  thing  but  pursuit.  The  enemy 
are  supposed  to  have  been  from  5000  to  8000  men  strong.  Our  whole  force 
(not  half  of  which  was  engaged)  was  1200  men,  including,  of  course,  the  naval 
battalion. 

The  next  day  we^tnarchcd  five  miles  further  to  a  very  strong  camp  at  the 
gorge  of  a  lofty  mountain ;  but  the  previous  day's  victory  had  had  its  effect, 
and  we  found  nothing  but  provisions  (a  great  quantity  of  bread,)  jingalls,  bam- 
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boos,  and  mattings :  for  they  had  carried  off  their  tents.     We  returned  to  Sykee 
by  nightfall,  and  next  day  (yesterday)  to  Ningpo. 

The  Emperor  will  be  truly  an  obstinate  fellow  if  he  does  not  give  in,  when 
we  have  cut  off  the  trade  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  of  the  great  Imperial 
canal — nous  verrons.  I  hope  the  war  will  be  over  in  five  or  six  months. 

The  great  operations  in  China  are  only  commencing;  but  still  I  trust  a  few 
months  will  make  such  a  change  in  Celestial  politics  as  will  lead  to  a  glorious 
peace.  "  China"  can  be  "  opened"  only  by  ball  and  bayonet. 


LETTER  XX. 

Ningpo,  20th  March,  1842. 


The  abortive  attacks  on  Ningpo  and  Chinhae,  and  the  General's  subsequent 
victory  of  Sykee,  you  will  read  of  in  the  despatches  and  newspapers. 

The  battle  took  place  on  the  15th  ;  we  returned  to  Ningpo  on  the  17th,  and  even 
already  its  good  effects  are  evident  in  the  return  of  our  market,  and  the  gradual 
re-opening  of  shops.  We  left  the  streets  almost  deserted ;  we  find  them  now 
pretty  crowded,  and  the  inhabitants  appear  cheerful  and  comparatively  confident. 
But  the  best  result  of  the  battle  was  the  discovery,  by  the  General  himself,  of  a 
number  of  official  documents,  among  which  were  the  draft  of  a  letter  to  be 
addressed  to  himself.  Hints  for  the  plans  of  the  attacks  on  Chinhae  and  Ningpo, 
with  a  short  and  not  very  correct  account  of  the  failure,  which  was,  however, 
acknowledged  as  a  failure.  There  were  also  accounts  of  Gutzlaff 's  kindness  to 
the  prisoners  taken  on  that  occasion,  as  also  of  the  humane  attentions  of  our 
surgeons  to  the  wounded  Chinese.  But  even  Gutzlaff's  translated  extracts  are 
too  long  to  permit  me  to  give  you  more  than  an  outline  of  the  whole.  They 
contain  much  good  sense  and  sound  advice  for  their  own  cause,  but  also  much 
nonsense  and  childish  ignorance  in  their  military  tactics,  particularly  -where  the 
writer  advises  the  Chinese  to  fight  with  the  sword  alone,  to  advance  by  files  and 
take  off  barbarian  heads,  and  then  leave  room  for  another  file  to  advance  and 
take  as  many  more — a  sad  caricature  of  what  is  called  in  England,  "street 
firing."  Are  the  Barbarians  expected  to  stand  like  poppies  at  an  Eton  Montem 
and  to  let  their  heads  fall  without  trying  to  stop  them  ? 

The  most  curious  statements  in  these  extracts  of  Gutzlaff's  I  must  transcribe 
for  you.  They  triumphantly  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  General's  policy,  which 
so  many  have  found  fault  with,  and  of  which  the  Plenipo  himself  was  inclined 
to  disapprove.  I  allude  to  the  kindness  and  forbearance  shown  by  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  places  garrisoned  by  his  troops. 

I  must  premise  that  these  Chinese  essays  are  somewhat  deficient  in  politeness, 
and  instead  of  the  English  or  even  the  Barbarians,  style  us  more  frequently  (per- 
haps for  the  sake  of  brevity)  "  the  Thieves,  the  Robbers."  Now  for  extracts. 
"Convinced  that  they  never  fear  our  open  attacks,  and  even  challenge  our  en- 
counter, we  ought  to  carry  on  our  operations  in  the  dark,  and  agitate  the  people 
as  much  as  we  can,  cut  off  their  provisions,  and  tra^§fuse  a  silent  horror 
amongst  the  multitudes.  The  nation,  however,  at  large  is  lukewarm  in  our 
cause,  and  the  Thieves"  (that's  for  us),  "  instead  of  rousing  them  to  resistance, 
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endeavour  to  tranquillize  the  inhabitants.  The  villages  have  never  been  touched, 
— the  people  do  not  co-operate  with  us, — and  we  are  in  the  minority.  But  we 
must  terrify  them  by  constant  reports  of  sudden  attacks,  to  make  them  with- 
draw from  their  sway  and  bring  them  on  our  side."  Is  not  the  above  a  suffi- 
cient comment  on  the  advantages  of  a  mild  policy? 

Again,  after  alluding  to  our  humanity  to  the  prisoners  and  wounded,  the 
writer  says,  "  Now  this  shows  that  they  are  not  such  abandoned  wretches  as 
you  would  lead  us  to  believe."  (He  is  writing  to  some  colleague  doubtless.)  "  I 
tell  you  frankly  my  opinion,  that  our  forces  will  never  be  able  to  recapture  this 
city.  You  may  think  otherwise;  but  let  me  just  show  you  the  way  to  cause 
them  to  retire  to  Chusan: — Pay  the  million,  and  do  no  longer  hesitate.  You 
will  never  beat  them  in  the  field,  and  therefore  pay  down  the  money  forthwith." 

Once  more,  and  this  shall  be  my  last  extract,  and  you  will  I  am  sure  look  upon 
it  as  a  most  extraordinary  and  important  confession  oh  the  part  of  this  Chinese 
official,  whoever  he  was.  "  The  mass  of  the  people  remain  neutral ;  for  these 
rebellious  Barbarians  issue  edict  after  edict  (he  alludes  to  Gutzlaff's  proclama- 
tions issued  almost  daily  by  order  of  the  General)  to  tranquillize  them.  They 
do  not  oppress  the  villages,  and  we  have  therefore  lost  our  hold  upon  the  fears 
and  hopes  of  their  inhabitants.  With  our  most  strenuous  efforts  we  have  only 
prevailed  upon  robbers  to  join  our  cause,  and  these  live  in  the  eastern  villages." 

A  steamer  is  going  down  immediately  to  Amoy,  to  bring  up  300  more  of  the 
18th,  now  in  garrison  at  Kolongsu.  When  they  arrive  it  is  the  General's  inten- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  Admiral  is  ready  to  co-operate  with  him,  to  commence  a 
campaign  which  he  hopes  will  in  less  than  two  months  give  him  the  ransoms  of 
Hangchow  and  Nanking,  and  the  command  of  the  resources  of  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  and  of  the  Great  Imperial  Canal.  If  the  Emperor  still  resist  after  that, 
he  must  be  mad  indeed.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  he  will  then  see  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  in,  and  think  himself  too  happy  to  get  such  easy  terms,  as  they 
will  then  be  considered,  if  we  do  not  increase  our  demands. 

The  General  does  not  intend  waiting  for  reinforcements  from  India  and  Eng- 
land, because  now  the  weather  is  excellent  for  operations,  whereas  two  months 
hence  it  will  be  getting  very  hot,  and  he  is  naturally  anxious  about  the 
health  of  his  troops.  The  98th  from  England  we  almost  daily  expect  out  here; 
and  if  it  arrive  in  time  for  the  Nanking  campaign,  so  much  the  better. 

From  the  quotations  I  have  made  from  the  Chinese  documents,  it  is  plain  that 
winter  quartering  in  Ningpo  has  been  attended  with  most  beneficial  consequences. 
It  has  given  the  Chinese  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  justice  and  moderation 
of  a  British  army,  after  experiencing  its  valour  and  skill ;  and  it  may  also  lead 
them  to  conclude  it  both  safer  and  pleasanter  to  submit  to  our  laws  than  to  defy 
our  arms.  While  advancing  and  fighting,  the  most  humane  warriors  must  ap- 
pear barbarous  and  ferocious  in  the  eyes  of  the  vanquished.  But  in  the  calm 
repose  of  winter-quarters,  the  more  amiable  features  of  British  civilization  have 
been  displayed  to  the  Chinese.  We  find  by  these  papers  that  our  real  charac- 
ters are  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  that  prejudices  are  rapidly  fading  away. 

I  now  begin  to  hope  this  year  will  see  the  conclusion  of  a  war,  the  origin  of 
which  was  not  sufficiently  clear  and  honourable  to  make  one  feel  sure  of  its 
injustice. 


LETTER  XXL 

Ningpo,  22d  March,  1842. 


We  have  learnt  that  the  army  we  beat  at  Sykee  was  formed  of  the  elite  of 
the  grand  army,  whose  head-quarters,  are  or  were  at  Saougno.  Yih-King,  the 
viceroy  of  this  province,  and  nephew  to  the  Emperor,  has  since  received  an 
order  from  H.  I.  M.,  delivered  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  president  of  the  board 
of  war,  to  advance  and  attack  us  at  once.  If  this  order  be  obeyed,  we  shall  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  a  long  march  to  Saougno,  and  the  fate  of  Hangchovv  may 
be  decided  at  Ningpo.  But  when  the  Emperor  sent  that  order,  he  had  not  heard 
of  the  attack  and  repulse  at  Ningpo,  still  less  of  the  battle  of  Sykee.  Still  we 
are  told*  that  another  division  of  the  army  has  advanced  to  the  same  heights 
we  were  so  lately  masters  of,  though  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  they  will  dare  to 
advance  further.  We  have  now  an  abundant  market;  and  therefore  I  doubt  if 
the  General  will  advance  again  till  ready  to  quit  Ningpo  for  good. 

Doubtless  the  same  means  are  resorted  to  make  them  advance  now,  as  were 
employed  "  to  encourage  them"  at  Sykee ;  where  men  were  bound  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  them,  and  their  heads  off,  or  dreadfully  hacked.  I  don't  envy 
the  new  division  its  advance  to  the  heights  over  the  corpses  of  their, countrymen. 
Numbers  of  their  bodies  were  half-roasted,  for  the  lighted  matches  they  carried 
set  fire  to  the  loose  clothes  of  many  fallen  Chinamen ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
some  of  the  wounded  were  burnt  to  death  on  the  night  of  the  battle.  The  hor- 
rors of  war  first  struck  me  when  the  enemy  had  ceased  firing.  •  •  •  •  (for 
I  was  then  not  aware  that  it  was  the  General  himself  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
49th,  had  carried  the  larger  encampment.  Two  British  sailors  and  a  soldier, 
about  fifty  yards  apart  from  each  other,  formed  the  points  of  a  triangle,  in  which 
some  six  or  eight  Chinese  were  running  helpless  about  over  the  paddy  fields, 
some  disarmed,  and  others  with  swords  in  their  hands.  Our  three  men  were 
loading  and  firing  at  them  as  coolly  as  if  they  were  crows,  and  bayoneting  to 
death  those  who  fell  wounded.  I  endeavoured  to  stop  them,  but  they  paid  no 
attention  to  me.  A  soldier  who  was  following  me  in  search  of  his  regiment  took 
a  shot  himself,  and  said  to  me,  "  If  we  don't  kill  them  now,  sir,  they  will  fight 
us  again,  and  we  shall  never  finish  the  war."  The  marines  passed  the  night  on 
their  hill,  in  the  tents  of  the  enemy,  as  the  18th  did  on  the  hill  taken  by  the  49th. 
The  rest  of  the  force  were  housed  in  the  suburbs.  I  was  much  fatigued.  The 
steamers  had  landed  us  four  or  five  miles  from  Sykee.  The  General  took  up 

his  quarters  with  the  artillery,  where fared  very  well,  and  where  Gutz- 

laff  got  me  a  comfortable  bed. 

But  it  was  long  dark  before  I  left  the  Marine  hill,  where  I  drank  off  some 
raw  brandy,  and  brandy  and  water,  and  had  nearly  learnt  to  smoke  too;  but  I 
only  got  half-way  through  a  cigar.  O  how  thirsty  I  was ! 

Next  morning  we  burnt  a  magazine  in  a  valley  between  the  captured  hills. 
We  also  plundered  and  burnt  a  Mandarin's  house  in  Sykee,  and  allowed  the 
people  to  carry  away  the  contents  of  a  government  granary.  No  injury  was 
done  to  the  inhabitants.  We  then  marched  five  miles  to  an  encampment  at  the 
top  of  a  lofy  gorge ;  but  the  enemy  had  decamped,  as  1  mentioned  in  my  letter 

*  Gutzlaff 's  information  here  proved  altogether  false ;  for  a  reconnoisance  having  been  made, 
no  vestige  of  an  army  or  encampment  was  discovered. 
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to .     It  was  a  fine  day,  and  we  had  a  delightful  though  fatiguing  march  up 

the  steep  and  rugged  hills,  with  a  beautiful  prospect  from  the  top  of  them.  In 
the  building  there  which  we  burnt,  I  found  some  of  what  the  officers  call  aide- 
de-camp's  arrow's — small  arrows  with  a  little  red  triangular  flag  attached  to 
them,  and  which  are,  I  am  told,  carried  by  messengers. 

Our  soldiers  found  in  the  Sykee  camp  plenty  of  Sykee  silver  in  the  pockets  of 
the  Chinese  soldiers,  who  had  been  well  paid  to  make  them  stand.  For  our  men 
the  battle  of  Sykee  would  be  the  appropriate  name  for  the  victory.  The  Hindoo 
followers  of  the  army  returned  to  Ningpo  laden  with  silken  plunder  ;  and  if  their 
brethren  in  India  hear  of  this,  we  shall  never  again  have  a  scarcity  of  them. 

I  gave no  extracts  of  the  letter  meant  to  be  addressed  to  Sir  Hugh,  so  I 

will  give  you  some  now. 

After  speaking  of  the  glory  of  the  Chinese,  the  writer  says,  "  In  former  times 
the  English  likewise  appeared  at  court  with  tribute,  and,  therefore,  they  were 
permitted  to  have  commerce  with  Canton,  and  to  trade  in  woollens,  calicoes, 
and  watches."  Again,  a  little  lower,  he  exclaims, "  Should  a  great  country  fear 
destruction  from  a  small  realm  ?"  Then  follow  threats  on  the  one  hand,  and 
promises  on  the  other ;  and  it  is  difficult,  and  happily  unnecessary,  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  bear  the  palm  of  absurdity. 

Take  this  specimen  of  the  rewards  intended  for  Sir  Hugh,  if  he  will  merely 
"  beseech  to  surrender  his  army,  earnestly  supplicating  that  this  offer  may  be 
accepted;"  for  it  appears  that  it  will  be  an  imperial  favour  to  accept  of  our  sur- 
render. 

"  As  for  yourself,"  continues  the  writer, "  rich  rewards  will  be  showered  upon 
you;  you  will  become  an  object  of  the  highest  favour,  and  your  name  will 
become  illustrious.  Even  your  posterity  will  share  in  this.  All  will  be  imbued 
with  the  literature  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  having  been  well  versed  in 
Chinese  lore,  may  even  gain  admittance  to  the  Imperial  College." 

The  Chinese  appear,  by  the  papers  we  found,  to  be  strongly  impressed  with 
the  idea,  that  we  cannot  march  inland,  nor  do  any  thing  without  our  shipping. 
The  battle  of  Sykee  has  been  the  first  step  to  undeceive  them.  We  went  up 
from  Ningpo  the  greater  part  of  the  way  by  steamers,  it  is  true ;  but  the  only 
difference,  if  we  had  marched  all  the  way,  could  have  been,  that  the  battle  would 
have  been  fought  a  day  later.  Not  only  are  many  of  the  shops  opening  here 
again,  but  I  am  told  that  many  of  the  females  and  children  (who  were  leaving 
the  town  on  foot  and  in  sedans  in  great  numbers  just  before  the  General  went  to 
Chusan)  are  now  returning.  They  no  longer  believe  that  the  time  of  our  expul- 
sion has  arrived. 

NOTE. — It  was  about  this  time  that  a  printed  paper  was  thrown  over  the  wall, 
and  being  supposed  to  be  hostile  in  its  purport  toward  us,  was  carried  to  the 
interpreter.  It  turned  out  to  be  an  address  to  us  from  some  Chinese  orator.  It 
said  amongst  other  things,  to  the  effect,  that,  "  after  so  long  an  absence,  at  so 
great  distance,  your  mothers  and  sisters  must  be  longing  for  your  return.  You 
have  been  away  long  enough ;  go  back  to  your  families ;  we  don't  want  you 
here." 

Absurd  as  this  address  was  it  deserves  attention  as  showing  the  strong  do- 
mestic affections  of  the  Chinese.  These  to  be  sure  were  sometimes  very  slily 
employed.  If  a  Chinaman  of  the  hostile  force  wished  to  live  in  peace  and  avoid 
blows,  he  pleaded  to  his  chief  the  necessity  of  attending  on  a  sick  old  parent  or 
grandmother. 


LETTER  XXII. 

Ningpo,  18th  April,  1842. 


Such  slow  measures  will  hardly  satisfy  the  public  at  home,  unless  indeed  they 
have  by  this  time  grown  indifferent  to  our  proceedings.  On  the  9th  instant  the 
general  returned  to  Ningpo  after  another  visit  to  Chusan  and  the  Admiral.  On 
the  3d  day  after  our  arrival  on  board  the  "Cornwallis"  we  heard  of  an  attempt 
at  Chinhae  to  destroy  the  shipping  by  fire-rafts,  and  also  of  an  attempt  on  Mr. 
Gutzlaff's  life  at  Ningpo,  where  no  attack,  however,  had  been  made  on  the  ships. 
At  Chinhae  two  lascars  were  killed,  and  a  mate  and  two  seamen  of  H.  M.  S. 
"  Blonde"  much  injured  by  explosions.  The  attempt  on  Mr.  Gutzlaff  was  a 
signal  failure  in  spite  of  the  infernal  machine  which  was  lighted  as  he  passed. 
It  appears  that  the  powder  singed  the  whiskers  of  a  drummer  who  followed  him, 
but  drummers  have  no  business  to  wear  whiskers.  As  to  Gutzlaff,  he  has  latterly 
expressed  very  warm  approbation  of  Louis  Philippe,  with  whom  he  naturally 
feels  strong  sympathy,  although  in  the  case  of  the  French  monarch  the  injury 
of  those  near  him  on  the  occasion  of  Fieschi's  salute  was  not  confined  to  their 
whiskers.  But  every  thing  must  be  judged  of  by  proportion :  as  Ningpo  to 
Paris,  so  the  Chinese  infernal  machine  to  the  French  infernal  machine ;  I  need 
not  carry  the  rule  of  three  further.  The  markets  continue  good,  and  a  few 
shops  are  still  open ;  but  most  of  the  suburbs  and  much  of  the  town  have  been 
ruined  by  robbers.  The  houses  are  gutted,  and  frequently  nothing  is  left  but  the 
walls.  Truly  Ningpo  is  a  sad  picture  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

Kidnapping  is  becoming  a  most  expert  art  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  Just 
before  the  General's  last  visit  to  Chusan,  a  sergeant  there  had  been  carried  off 
from  the  town  itself,  and  while  at  Chinhae  poison  had  been  administered  to 
three  of  the  55th,  one  of  whom  died  of  it.  Since  then  the  body  of  the  soldier 
of  the  26th,  who  was  carried  off  five  weeks  ago,  has  been  found  in  a  canal 
without  its  head,  but  otherwise  dressed  in  its  uniform  all  correctly.  The  General 
has  neglected  no  means  of  seizing  the  kidnappers,  but  how  is  it  possible  to  do 
much  with  but  one  interpreter?  All  that  one  man  can  do,  more  than  any  other, 
perhaps,  could  do,  Gutzlaff  does ;  but  he  is  not  an  Irish  bird,  and  cannot  be  in 
even  two  places  at  once,  far  less  in  four  or  five  as  is  desirable.  The  General 
himself  marched  five  miles  out  of  the  west  gate  to  the  head-quarters  of  some 
kidnappers  a  few  days  ago.  We  brought  home  some  prisoners,  who  with  other 
criminals  are  to  be  sent  to  Hong  Kong  in  irons  to  mend  their  manners  and  our 
roads.  Hanging  would  be  too  good  for  such  cold-blooded  murderers  in  my  opinion. 
The  day  we  marched  to  the  offending  village  we  were  detained  in  putting  out  a 
fire  in  Ningpo.  The  General  was  very  active,  and  had  his  cap  cut  through  and 
the  skin  of  his  head  cut  by  a  falling  tile,  but  luckily  the  injury  was  very  slight. 
A  small  part  of  the  kidnapping  village  (the  houses  of  the  chiefs)  was  burnt  by 
the  General's  order ;  and  thus  we  commenced  by  putting  out  and  ended  by 
putting  in  conflagration.  We  then  hoped  this  example  would  give  a  check  to 
kidnapping.  This  excursion  took  place  on  the  llth  instant;  and  three  or  four 
days  after  our  return  they  made  their  boldest  stroke.  In  one  afternoon  the 
Chinese  carried  off  here,  at  Ningpo,  a  marine  of  H.  M.  S.  "  Modeste,"  and  (a 
few  hours  later)  two  more  men,  one  belonging  and  the  other  attached  to  the 
Madras  artillery.  Their  fate  we  may  guess  by  that  of  the  soldier  of  the  26th. 

I  don't  think  I  ever  told  you  how  my  Chinese  lessons  were  abruptly  terminated 


after  a  very  brief  duration.  While  I  was  at  Chusan  on  the  General's  last  visit 
but  one  to  the  Admiral,  my  poor  tutor  disappeared.  The  day  after  the  abortive 
attacks  on  Ningpo  he  had  visited  Gutzlaff  at  the  magistracy,  and  made  himself 
useful  there;  but  from  that  time  to  this  nothing  more  has  been  seen  or  heard  of 
him.  It  is  concluded  that  he  has  been  kidnapped  like  numbers  of  other  Chinese 
for  aiding  or  having  intercourse  with  the  Barbarians.  Alas,  my  poor  tutor,  they 
have  probably  taken  his  head  off! 

The  navigation  of  the  Saougno  river,  on  which  one  of  our  plans  of  advance 
depended,  has  like  that  of  Hangchow,  been  found  impracticable  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  tides.  But  to  Shapo  (or  Chapo)  the  navigation  is  easy,  and  why 
we  do  not  go  there  puzzles  many  and  disgusts  all.  Movements  by  sea  are,  as 
to  time  and  landing,  regulated  by  the  *  *  *  and  we  must  abide  his  pleasure. 

19th.  For  some  days  past  there  have  been  rumours  that  Elepoo,  distinguished 
formerly  for  his  peaceful  disposition  towards  the  Barbarians,  is  to  be  sent  to 
treat  with  us.  This,  however,  if  it  has  any  foundation  at  all,  is  probably  done 
to  gain  time.  It  is  indeed  improbable  that  they  will  accede  now  to  terms  they 
refused  on  the  first  arrival  here  of  the  Expedition.  Six  months'  inactivity  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Segoan  affair,*  by  which  we  only  gained  a  market)  will 
hardly  have  added  to  the  terror  of  our  name.  But  very  likely  they  wish  to 
entangle  us  in  negotiations  until  the  season  of  operations  shall  have  passed.  In 
the  meantime  we  hear,  they  are  greatly  strengthening  Chapo  by  sending  thither 
large  reinforcements  of  troops.  They  seem  to  have  given  up  all  idea  of  attack- 
ing us,  and  have  returned  to  defensive  operations.  We  must  except  their  kid- 
napping system.  Robbers  and  villains  have  been  let  loose  to  plunder  and  murder 
us.  Several  hundred  more  of  these  wretches  have,  according  to  Gutzlaff's  in- 
formation, arrived  irr  Ningpo  or  the  suburbs.  If  any  one  is  missed  for  even  an 
hour,  it  is  immediately  reported,  "he  is  bagged."  This  is  however  merely  a 
metaphor.  Only  one  instance  of  a  bag  has  been  reported  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  term,  and  that  requires  confirmation.!  The  victim  is  gagged  and  bound  and 
carried  over  the  walls,  or  out  through  the  canals.  A  boat  was  stopped  the  other 
day,  in  the  stern  of  which  one  of  our  Chinese  police  was  found  gngged  and  bound. 
Gutzlaff  wished  to  hang  the  boatmen;  nothing  but  rigorous  means  witk  undoubted 
villains  can  give  confidence  and  security.  Surely  they  would  not  expect  in 
England,  that  we  should  try  these  men-stealers  according  to  British  law.  We 
are  at  war,  and  must  protect  ourselves  and  friends,  otherwise  these  rascals  will 
continue  to  insult  and  purloin  us.  Gutzlaff  is  for  hanging  half  a  dozen  of  these 
wretches.  He  is  right.  It  is  for  great  rewards  that  they  act,  and  they  them- 
selves must  be  surprised  at  the  mercy  shown  them. 

We  have  just  heard  of  Sir  W.  Macnaughten's  murder  at  Cabool  together 
with  a  great  deal  of  news  from  that  quarter,  which  I  trust  is  too  bad  to  be  true. 

*  The  cotnbat  near  Sykee  was  called  "  the  attack  on  the  heights  of  Segoan." 
I  Subsequent  events  fully  established  the  fact  of  the  bag  being  the  general  means  of  kid- 
napping. 


LETTER  XXIII. 

Ningpo,  Gth  May,  1842. 


We  positively  evacuate  Ningpo  to-morrow ;  it  is  yet  uncertain  "whether  Chin- 
hae  is  to  be  entirely  abandoned  ;  Chusan  will  be  garrisoned  during  our  absence 
to  the  north.  I  believe  our  present  intentions  are  first  to  take  Chapo  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Hangchow  river,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  Yang-tse-Keang.  This 
is  truly  a  grand  operation  for  so  small  a  force  !  What  a  long  vista  of  specula- 
tion is  before  us !  Who  can  tell  what  effect  the  approaching  campaign  will 
have  on  China  and  the  East  ?  We  have  nothing  to  dread  but  the  elements  and 
the  climate ;  but  these,  if,  adverse,  might  nullify  all  our  past  successes.  Any 
great  delay  between  our  evacuating  Ningpo  and  striking  an  important  blow, 
cannot  fail  to  confirm  the  Emperor  in  his  obstinacy ;  for  he  will  doabtless  re- 
ceive a  glorious  despatch  of  our  expulsion  from  this  city.  Should  he  continue 
obstinate,  what  course  will  be  left  to  us?  So  small  a  force  will  never  command 
more  territory  than  it  literally  occupies.  This  is  the  case  even  here  where  we 
have  stayed  so  long ;  we  cannot  singly  walk  the  streets  in  safety,  though  every 
gate  is  strongly  guarded.  We  have  no  real  friends,  because  it  is  known  that 
our  stay  is  but  temporary. 

Should  the  Emperor  persist  in  his  obstinacy  many  months  longer,  we  must 
either  permanently  occupy  a  portion  of  China,  or  retire  in  despair  from  a  con- 
test, which  the  good  people  at  home  seem  to  consider  so  easy  an  affair. 

Since  I  wrote  last  the  kidnappers  have  been  bolder  than  ever.  Search  having 
been  made  for  a  soldier  of  the  49th  who  was  missing,  his  body  (in  consequence 
of  information  given  to  Mr.  GutzlafF)  was  found  in  a  house  not  many  hundred 
yards  from  head-quarters.  He  had  been  murdered  in  broad  daylight,  strangled, 
bound,  and  bagged,  with  the  view  of  being  carried  over  the  walls  at  night.  He 
was  servant  to  one  of  the  officers  and  a  very  powerful  man.  A  strong  rascally- 
looking  Chinaman  was  found  concealed  in  the  same  house.  This  house  and  a 
few  others  near  it  were  burnt  the  same  evening  by  order  of  the  General.  The 
rage  and  excitement  of  our  soldiers  in  consequence  of  this  murder  have  been 
very  great;  and  many  innocent  Chinamen  will,  I  fear,  rue  the  iniquity  of  these 
murderers.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  that  murder  is  the  result  of  resistance 
rather  than  of  premeditation,  as  the  Mandarins  give  greater  rewards  for  live 
than  dead  barbarians.  This  event  occurred  on  the  28th  of  last  month,  and  on 
the  30th  another  attempt  was  made ;  but  this  time  it  was  outside  the  town  in  the 
north  gate  suburb.  A  young  sailor  of  H.  M.  S.  "  Columbine,"  having  strayed 
from  his  boat,  was  seized  with  violence  and  nearly  carried  off;  he  escaped, 
however,  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  use  of  his  knife  on  the  kidnappers,  and 
joined  his  comrades  who  were  not  far  off".  The  villains  escaped,  but  their  boat 
with  cords  and  a  bag  was  found  in  a  neighbouring  canal.  This  is  truly  a  celes- 
tial, enlightened,  and  flowery  empire,  where  they  carry  on  war  by  such  grand 
means  as  bagging  the  enemy.  They  are  keen  sportsmen  and  are  becoming 
very  expert.  About  the  same  time  another  marine  was  carried  off'  at  Chinhae, 
as  also  a  black  cook.  We  hear  they  have  a  collection  of  prisoners  at  Hang- 
chow,  so  all  have  not  yet  been  murdered.  In  the  course  of  the  30th  the  whole 
of  the  north  suburb  was  burnt  down. 

On  going  out  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  suburb  still 
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burning,  as  the  General  had  been  informed  that  only  a  few  houses  were  burnt, 
and  that  the  fire  was  out  I  went  to  the  spot  ;  a  few  houses  only  remained,  and 
these  were  soon  burning. 

I  saw  one  large  Mandarin  house  burnt,  and  never  beheld  a  finer  sight  in  my 
life.  The  house  was  two  stories  high,  each  story  with  a  separate  tiled  roof; 
when  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  the  sides  fallen,  and  the  wooden  pillars  alone 
supported  the  roofs,  the  scene  was  very  grand.  The  abundance  and  dryness  of 
the  wood  materials  caused  a  rapid  conflagration,  and  all  that  was  seen  besides 
the  pillars  and  roofs  were  two  huge  rolling  seas  of  concentrated  flames.  A  small 
portion  of  the  building  fell  first  ;  a  few  minutes  later  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
rocked  as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  retired  half  a  step  en  masse,  and  then  fell 
like  magic,  leaving  scarce  a  vestige  of  even  a  wall  standing.  There  is,  how- 
ever, every  reason  to  believe  that  by  such  proceedings  we  are  playing  the  game 
of  the  Mandarins,  whose  aim  it  is  to  make  us  odious  to  the  people  —  hitherto  in-, 
different  and  apathetic  ;  for  the  kidnappers  merely  act  for  rewards,  and  are 
probably  strangers  from  Hangchow.  I  doubt  even  whether  we  are  justified  in 
punishing  the  inhabitants  for  not  informing  against  the  kidnappers.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  expect  cheerful  obedience,  where  we  are  unable  to  extend  protection; 
for  it  is  notorious  that  we  are  not  numerous  enough  to  protect,  from  the  ven- 
geance of  their  own  government,  any  great  numbers  of  the  people.  To  effect 
this  we  should  be  obliged  to  garrison  every  street,  nay  almost  every  house.  Neu- 
trality was  all  we  had  a  right  to  expect;  indeed,  it  is  sad  to  think  what  may  be 
the  fate  of  the  few  who  have  been  active  in  our  favour.  My  only  consolation 
is  my  strong  suspicion  that  these  have  been  playing  double,  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  us  who  had  nothing  to  conceal,  and  all  to  learn.  The  indignation  of 
both  officers  and  men  here,  against  the  Chinese,  is  very  great  and  very  natural. 
I  am  glad  that  our  chief  does  not  partake  of  it,  but  judges  as  coolly  of  the  busi- 
ness, as  all  of  us  on  reflection  shall  do  a  few  years  or  even  months  hence. 
Nevertheless  I  take  good  care  of  myself,  for  it  must  be  no  joke  to  be  bagged 
and  made  game  of  for  these  rascally  Mandarins,  whether  we  be  killed  or  kept 
alive  in  cages.  I  regard  every  ill-looking  Chinaman  in  Ningpo,  as  a  pheasant 
or  partridge  may  be  supposed  to  eye  a  keen  sportsman  ;  except,  that  unless  the 
odds  were  very  great,  flight  would  in  my  case  hardly  be  proper.  If  the  Fokies 
(as  we  call  them)  look  grave,  we  say,  "  See  the  sulky  villain."  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  smile,  we  exclaim,  "  Oh,  the  hypocrites  !  they  smile  now,  but  how 
quietly  they  would  bag  you  if  they  dared."  If,  lastly,  they  avoid  us  or  run 
away,  it  is,  "  After  them,  they  know  their  guilt,  or  they  would  not  be  afraid." 
In  addition  to  this,  some  of  the  soldiers,  and  especially  the  followers,  if  no  officer 
is  by,  purchase  things  at  their  own  prices,  and  beat  and  ill-treat  poor  Foky.* 

Is  it  wonderful  they  do  not  exactly  love  us?  Still,  on  the  whole,  thanks  to  the 
General's  unwearied  exertions,  those  who  have  dealt  with  us  have  been  great 
pecuniary  gainers  ;  but  the  mass  of  the  houses,  the  owners  having  fled,  have  been 
plundered  and  ransacked.  I  am  not  sorry  for  this,  as  the  Chinese  have  them- 
selves been  the  criminals;  for  it  may  serve  to  hasten  peace,  to  see  that  the  Bar- 
barians, in  spite  of  their  own  comparatively  orderly  behaviour,  leave  a  track  of 
desolation  behind  them.  For  if  our  visits  did  their  towns  no  harm,  they  would 
hardly  make  peace  ;  unless  they  feared  we  were  to  be  permanent  occupiers.  At 
the  same  time,  if  we  were  the  willing  agents  of  all  the  mischief,  the  inhabitants 
might  possibly  rise  against  us  en  masse.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  events  have 
turned  out  here  very  favourable  to  our  character,  and  to  the  success  of  the 
expedition. 

*  Foky,  the  Chinese  word  for  friend,  was  with  us  the  common  appellation  of  all  the  natives. 


On  board  transport  Marion,  "just  in  the  way"  anchorage 

between  Chinhae  and  Chusan,  9th  May,  1842. 

On  the  7th  instant,  Ningpo  was  quietly  evacuated.  In  consequence  of  the 
prudent  precautions  taken  by  the  General  and  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  our  departure  was 
the  most  orderly  thing  imaginable.  Mr.  G.  had  got  a  number  of  the  respectable 
inhabitants  to  take  upon  themselves  the  government.  A  militia  was  established, 
and  the  robbers  no  doubt  greatly  disappointed.  Early  in  the  morning  the  gates 
were  given  over  to  the  Chinese.  The  General  himself,  accompanied  by  Mr.  G. 

and ,  and  escorted  only  by  two  orderlies,  went  and  superintended  the 

giving  over  of  the  north  and  west  gates,  as  also  the  picquet  in  the  market-place. 
An  unarmed  set  of  ragamuffins  took  possession.  Pikes  they  had,  we  understood; 
but  for  fear  of  giving  us  offence,  these  were  concealed  till  we  were  gone.  Some 
of  the  respectable  municipal  government  (as  G.  would  style  them)  accompanied 
the  General  to  the  gates. 

Finally,  the  troops  all  embarked  in  three  steamers,  bands  playing  and  colours 
flying.  I  did  not  see,  nor  hear  of  a  single  drunken  soldier.  Neither  was  there 
one  absentee.  At  Chinhae  the  troops  were  placed  by  the  steamers  on  board  the 
transports,  and  in  the  course  of  that  day  and  the  next  (yesterday),  the  whole 
disposable  force  was  collected  in  this  anchorage.  The  Admiral  arrived  here 

yesterday  afternoon  in  the  flag  ship  "  Cornwallis,"  whither this  morning 

accompanied  the  General.  were  here  again  before  noon,  at  which  time 

all  the  vessels  of  war  fired  a  royal  salute  in  honour  of  the  Prince  Royal  of 
England.  As  the  troops  cannot  fire  on  board,  the  General  had  given  directions 
that  all  should  cheer  after  the  navy  had  saluted.  We  began  here  on  the  head- 
quarters ship,  and  the  rest  of  the  force  took  it  up.  What  a  power  is  England  ! 
Here  in  this  distant  quarter  of  the  globe,  a  few  thousands  of  her  sons — sailors 
and  soldiers — are  inspiring  terror  in  a  great  empire,  and  insuring  future  respect 
for  their  queen  and  her  infant  heir  from  300  millions  of  souls.  The  English  will 
henceforth  be  respected  in  China  as  elsewhere,  and  they  will  never  again  deem 
it  necessary  to  submit  to  degradation  or  ill  treatment  to  obtain  the  highest  com- 
mercial advantages.  These  must  be  the  results  of  the  expedition,  for  us.  For 
the  Chinese  there  will  be  liberty  and  enlightenment,  if  they  have  virtue  and  sense 
enough  to  know  and  use  their  power.  What  respect  can  they  continue  to  have 
for  their  own  government,  when  they  compare  it  with  ours  1  Their  chiefs  rely 
on  treachery,  bribes,  and  assassination.  The  English  are  only  dreadful  as  open 
enemies.  How  can  the  Chinese  continue  to  believe  in  the  power  of  their  "  great 
emperor,"  when  a  few  thousands  of  what  he  styles  barbarians  (but  they  know 
better)  set  him  so  easily  at  defiance,  and  take  and  retain  his  towns  at  pleasure. 
An  immense  revolution  of  opinions  must  be  fast  working  here.  Many  Chinese 
boys  in  our  service  are  already  ashamed  of  their  countrymen  as  compared  with 
ours,  and  could  not  be  prevented  from  cutting  off  their  own  tails  themselves; 
though  this  has  hitherto  been  considered  a  most  degrading  punishment.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  off  to  Chapo  in  a  day  or  two.  We  are  all  impatient. 

At  five,  the  General  and  a  large  party  dine  with  the  Admiral,  to  celebrate  this 
interesting  occasion — the  first  of  its  kind  upon  these  celestial  waters.  We  are 
all  to  be  in  full  fig.  I  never  yet  wore  my  full  uniform  in  this  expedition ;  nor 
have  the  Chinese  had  occasion  to  be  dazzled  with  the  brilliancy  of  officers'  undress 
uniforms,  most  of  which  are  very  well  worn.  For  the  expedition  has  always 
been  a  thing  to  be  over  in  six  months,  so  that  it  was  never  worth  while  to  get 
out  clothes.* 

llth  May.  A  French  frigate,  L'Erigone,  has  arrived  to-day  with  a  few  letters 
from  Hongkong  and  'Singapore.  A  report  has  also  arrived  that  the  December 

*  From  India,  where  most  officers  had  left  the  bulk  of  their  baggage. 
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mail  is  lost.  I  hope,  however,  that  this  is  not  true.  But  it  is  ascertained  to  have 
left  Calcutta,  and  should  long  since  have  been  in  China.  The  spring  tides  are 
delaying  our  advance  on  Chapo. 

P.  S.  We  have  had  a  few  days  of  great  heat  already  this  year :  but  at  present, 
and  on  the  whole,  the  weather  has  been  wonderfully  cool.  To-day  at  1  P.  M., 
the  thermometer  is  07°  in  my  cabin. 

NOTE. — Not  long  before  the  evacuation  of  Ningpo,  a  report  was  brought  very 
early  one  morning  to  Mr.  GulzlaflF,  that  the  head  of  his  Chinese  police,  who 
resided  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  head-quarters,  had  disappeared,  as  also 
one  of  his  wives,  while  the  other  lay  murdered  in  the  house.  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  a 
soldier,  and  myself,  proceeded  to  inspect  the  house,  to  see  if  we  could  trace  any 
signs  of  the  murdering  kidnappers.  We  found  the  woman  lying  on  the  floor  with 
her  throat  cut.  She  had  been  dead  some  hours.  While  looking  at  her,  I  observed 
what  appeared  like  thin  brown  slips  of  bamboo  loosely  fastened  round  her  wrists ; 
and  remarked  to  Mr.  G.  how  singular  it  was  that  they  should  have  found  it 
necessary  to  bind  her.  But  he  exclaimed  "  those  are  her  nails"  and  true  enough 
it  was,  as  I  found  when  I  looked  close.  It  appears  that  fine  ladies  are  in  the 
habit  when  going  to  bed  of  softening  their  nails  in  warm  water,  and  then  wind- 
ing them  round  their  wrists  to  prevent  their  bejng  injured.  The  appearance  of 
the  wrists  being  bound  round  so  many  times  was  not  so  wonderful  when  you 
consider  ih&tjive  long  nails  are  to  be  thus  secured  on  each  fair  wrist. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

Rugged  Island's  Anchorage,  on  board  the  "Marion,"  29th  May,  1842. 

I  SAID  I  would  give  you  an  account  of  the  taking  of  Chapoo,  but  I  find  the 
whole  has  been  so  accurately  described  ....  that  I  shall  not  dwell  on  it  much. 
The  landing  from  the  transports  by  means  of  steamers,  which  brought  us  very 
near  the  shore,  was  a  pretty  sight.  Soon  after  the  general  landed  (which  he 
•was  one  of  the  first  to  do,)  he  advanced  with  his  staff'  and  orderlies  to  the  top 
of  the  nearest  hill.  I  was  sent  a  little  ahead  to  see  that  no  enemy  lurked  on  the 
other  side ;  and  by  this  means  had  the  first  view  of  the  richest  and  most  luxu- 
riant plain  I  ever  saw.  Except  the  small  chain  of  hills,  which  we  were  about  to 
assault,  all  the  rest  was  a  boundless  level  of  rich  fields  (principally,  as  usual,  of 
rice,)  dotted  with  clusters  of  blue-tiled  cottages.  The  slopes  of  the  hills,  too, 
were  more  verdant  and  wooded  than  any  thing  I  had  before  seen  in  China ;  and 
close  to  the  western  extremity  of  these  hills  lay  the  town,  with  its  walls  covered 
with  creepers.  Of  the  active  business  of  the  day,  I  will  only  say  that  the  first 
check  we  met  with  was  from  our  own  navy,  whose  shells  retarded  the  advance 
of  one  column,  and  had  nearly  been  fatal  to  some  of  the  other.  All  these  shells 
fell  before  and  among  us,  at  a  time  when  even  we  on  shore  could  see  no  enemy ; 
and  when  the  steamers  who  fired  at  us  ought  to  have  seen  our  red  coats  as  plainly 
as  we  saw  the  vessels. 

But  for  the  general's  flank  movement,  so  well  executed  by  the  2d  column  (the 
26th  Cameronians  leading,)  I  incline  to  think  we  should  have  been  too  late  to 
ca^ch  our  retiring  foes.  As  it  was,  the  greater  portion  were  seen  decamping  in 
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the  distance.  The  rest,  finding  their  retreat  in  a  great  measure  cut  off,  took  a 
resolution  from  despair — fought  bravely — and  were  most  of  them  killed.  A  party 
of  about  300  Tartars  took  refuge  in  a  house,  situated  in  a  small  valley  close  to  the 
suburbs.  The  18th  and  49th  blockaded  them;  but  they  were  not  vanquished 
before  the  guns  had  been  brought  up,  and,  with  the  rockets  had  nearly  destroyed 
the  building.  About  forty  of  them  survived  as  prisoners,  who,  on  the  morning 
of  our  evacuating  Chapoo,  were  set  at  liberty  by  the  General,  with  three  dollars 
each  from  the  captured  pice.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  our  casualties  occurred 
at  this  house.  Colonel  Tornlinson  of  the  Royal  Irish  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
Captain  Campbell  of  the  55th  has  died  since  of  his  wound.  Colonel  Mountain 
fell,  struck  with  four  balls ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  he  is  doing  well  on  board  this 
ship.  Several  other  officers  were  wounded ;  but  all  this  you  will  have  read,  ere 
this  reaches  you,  in  the  papers.  The  enemy  did  not  defend  the  town,  which  we 
found  apparently  almost  entirely  deserted.  Chapoo  fell  on  the  18th,  and  we 
evacuated  it  on  the  27th.  It  rained  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  we  were 
there ;  but  the  days  of  our  arrival  and  departure  were  fortunately  very  fine. 
The  Tartar  city  is  separated  by  a  wall  from  the  rest  of  the  town,  and  the  little 
houses  are  built  with  the  regularity  of  an  encampment.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
part  were  all  soldiers,  and  arms  were  found  in  all  the  houses.  Arsenals  were 
also  found  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  All  arms  and  military  stores  were  de- 
stroyed. Besides  matchlocks,  gingalls,  and  heavy  ordnance,  an  immense  number 
of  bows  and  arrows  was  destroyed.  They  do  not  appear  ever  to  use  these 
against  us,  with  the  exception  of  rocket  arrows,  a  few  of  which  they  discharged 
at  Sykee.  Most  of  the  Tartar  houses  were  empty ;  the  fugitive  soldiers  having 
no  doubt,  carried  away  their  families  with  them.  Still  small  parties,  chiefly  of 
women  and  children,  were  found  huddled  together,  who  (their  friends  having 
probably  fallen)  had  nobody  left  to  care  for  them.  Alas  !  in  spite  of  every  hu- 
mane effort  to  prevent  it,  the  greater  portion  of  these,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  killed  themselves  or  each  other,  by  hanging,  throat-cutting,  and  poisoning. 
Some  of  these  Tartar  women  were  good-looking.  They  do  not  cramp  their 
feet  like  the  Chinese.  I  saw  one  that  in  European  clothes  would  have  passed 
for  a  lady-like  pretty  person.  She  had  two  or  three  children — one  of  them  a  re- 
markably fine  handsome  boy  of  about  eight  years  old.  One  of  this  little  fellow's 
male  relations  had  been  arrested  in  the  act  of  killing  him.  Some  of  them  de- 
stroyed themselves  by  mixing  poison  with  opium — poison  with  poison  !  As  usual, 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  opium  had  been  used  freely  by  the  Chinese 
soldiery.  This  opium,  though  it  cannot  teach  our  foes  how  to  fight,  nor  inspire 
them  with  much  confidence,  yet  seems  to  imbue  them  with  a  fiendish  obstinacy; 
causing  them  to  destroy  themselves  and  their  families  when  they  find  themselves 
defeated.  Now  we  know  very  well,  whatever  he  may  threaten,  that  the  emperor 
by  no  means  puts  fugitives  indiscriminately  to  death ;  nay,  we  have  heard  but 
very  few  instances  of  his  having  done  so.  I  do  not  therefore  think  the  fear  of 
his  wrath  accounts  for  these  horrors ;  Jbut  I  attribute  them  chiefly  to  the  mad- 
dening effects  of  extra  doses  of  opium,  taken  to  infuse  what  we  call  (very  un- 
lairly)  Dutch  courage.  Thus  our  crime  is  made  our  scourge ;  and  the  opium 
sellers  are  the  allies  of  our  foes,  lending  them  (probably  from  the  emperor  down- 
wards) an  obstinacy  and  courage  not  their  own.  I  hope  our  very  kind  treatment 
of  the  prisoners,  and  the  evident  humanity  of  the  General,  may  gradually  prepare 
the  Chinese  government  to  yield  to  our  terms ;  for,  by  merely  defeating  little 
sections  of  their  enormous^  force,  we  shall  never  conquer  them. 

A  peaceful  overture  was  indeed  made,  soon  after  the  taking  of  Chapoo,  through 
the  medium  of  our  old  friend,  Corporal  White ;  but  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
proposals  coming  through  such  a  low  deceiver.  On  the  27th,  we  re-embarked 
on  board  our  transports ;  and  though  the  wind  was  foul,  yet,  by  aid  of  the  tide, 
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we  anchored  before  night  nearly  half  way  to  these  islands,  where  we  arrived 
this  forenoon,  and  remain  for  the  present. 

The  General  is  going  to  revisit  Chusan  and  Chinhae  before  proceeding  to  the 
Yang-tse-Keang.  *  *  *  *  * 

Our  reinforcements  from  England  and  India  will  soon  be  at  Chusan;  and  we 
shall  then  be  strong  enough  to  take  Pekin,  should  the  emperor  continue  obsti- 
nate. I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  my  bed  at  Chapoo  was  made  on  the  high  altar  of 
a  temple,  before  a  fierce-looking  god,  whom  the  Hindoo  followers  had  disencum- 
bered of  his  silken  attire.  He  looked  very  terrible  by  moonlight  1 

On  the  day  of  re-embarkation,  I  had  been  up  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  was 
for  several  hours  in  the  sun,  in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and,  after  a  four  o'clock  din- 
ner, I  took  a  nap  on  deck.  At  about  six,  I  went  and  lay  down  in  rny  cabin, 
meaning  to  sleep  an  hour  or  so ;  but  I  never  awoke  till  four  next  morning,  when  I 
found  myself  lying  with  not  even  my  fur  jacket  off.  My  servant  told  me  he  had 
brought  a  light  at  the  usual  hour,  at  night,  and  had  attempted  to  take  off  my 
boots,  but  that  I  would  not  let  him,  &c. :  of  which  I  had  not  the  slightest  recol- 
lection. It  was  like  the  sleep  of  death, 

NOTE. — The  author  was  inclined  to  have  expunged,  from  the  preceding 
letter,  the  account  of  the  steamer's  firing  on  the  troops ;  but,  on  second  thought, 
he  has  left  it  to  stand  with  this  explanation : — The  fact,  itself,  is  notoriously  true  ; 
but  it  appears,  that,  owing  to  their  own  smoke,  the  steamers  could  not  see  us. 

As  in  families,  so  in  the  best  regulated  services,  accidents  will  occasionally 
happen. 

Au  reste,  the  unwearied  exertions  and  invaluable  services  of  the  steamers  (both 
Company's  and  Queen's)  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  expedition,  are 
beyond  all  praise, 


LETTER  XXV. 

Transport "  Marion,"  off  Woosung  River,  24th  June,  1842. 


The  cannonade  of  Woosung  by  the  fleet  was  a  pretty  thing ;  but  owing  to  three 
of  the  steamers  getting  aground,  the  troops  were  not  landed  till  long  after  the 
enemy  had  disappeared.  The  seamen  and  marines  landed.  From  forty  to  fifty 
of  the  enemy  were  slain.  .  .  .  The  same  evening  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Chinese  to  disarm  a  Sepoy  sentry.  Woosung  is  a  pretty  village.  Pou- 
chang,  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  coast  to  the  eastward,  is  a  small  walled  town 
.  .  .  .  When  the  land  forces  reached  it,  the  enemy  had  fled. 

Two  days  later  a  portion  of  the  forces,  the  smaller  vessels  and  steamers  (the 
latter  carrying  the  26th,  55th,  2d  M.  N.  I.,  and  some  artillery),  proceeded  some 
16  miles  up  the  Woosung  river,  which  falls  into  the  Yang-tse-Keang.  The  49th, 
18th,  the  Madras  Rifles,  and  the  rest  of  the  artillery  starting  earlier  than  we  did, 
proceeded  by  land.  This  expedition  was  planned  to  get  a  million  of  dollars,  as 
a  ransom  for  Shanghai ;  but  that  town  would  not  pay  it.  A  few  guns  were  fired 
on  the  North  Star  frigate,  and  the  steamer  Tenasserim  from  a  land  battery,  but 
it  was  soon  silenced. 


\VUUSUlNljr    KlViliK. 


We  all  observed  how  much  less  Shanghai  was  deserted  on  our  approach  than 
any  other  Chinese  town  we  have  seen,  as  also  the  friendly  spirit  of  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  remained,  who  were,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  dregs  of 
the  people. 

Lord  Saltoun,  and  the  98th  from  England,  together  with  another  batch  of 
Indian  reinforcements,  arrived  while  we  were  at  Shanghai. 

The  head-quarters  and  greater  part  of  the  troops  while  at  Shanghai,  were  quar- 
tered in  buildings  round  an  ornamented  pond,  covered  however  with  green 
vegetation.  In  the  centre  of  the  pond  was  a  little  house  two  stories  high,  built 
on  artificial  rocks,  and  connected  with  the  square  by  long  zigzag  bridges.  In 
this  picturesque  little  spot,  the  officers  of  the  55th  held  their  mess,  some  of  them 
sleeping  in  the  rooms  above. 

The  head-quarter  house,  whose  balcony  was  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pond,  is 
called  by  the  Chinese,  "  The  Hall  of  the  curious  Duck-weed."  From  sleeping 
every  night  close  to  this  pond,  I  caught  a  kind  of  slow  fever. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

On  board  "  Marion,"  off  Chinkeangfoo,  Yang-tse-Keang 
River,  30th  July,  1842. 


It  is  really  worth  while  to  have  come  to  China  were  it  only  to  see  this  magni- 
ficent river,  and  be  among  the  first  who  in  European  shipping  have  stemmed  its 
currents.  What  between  the  sun  and  the  bullets,  we  sustained  some  loss  in 
taking  this  place. 

I  was  very  near  done  from  heat  and  fatigue,  and  should  have  been  quite  so 
had  the  affair  lasted  an  hour  longer. 

With  a  thermometer  of  upwards  of  90°  in  the  shade,  and  my  irritability  in 
heat,  it  is  wonderful  how  I  escaped  so  well.  Two  officers  and  fifteen  men 
actually  died  of  coups-de-sohil  the  day  we  took  the  town.  *  *  * 

Two  officers  were  shot  dead,  and"  some  dozen  wounded.  Two  more  (one 
Com.)  49th  have  died  since  of  cholera ;  several  others  are  still  ill  of  it — some 
dangerously.  I  fear  it  is  gaining  ground  amongst  our  soldiers. 

NOTE. — The  cholera  subsequently  spread  very  rapidly.  The  98th,  in  par- 
ticular, have  lost  a  great  many  men. 

All  the  operations  that  followed,  though  slow>  were  very  interesting.  I  have 
no  wish  to  trespass  on  the  province  of  the  navy,  by  attempting  to  describe  the 
skill  with  which  the  fleet  was  brought  into  the  Y$ng-tse-Keang. 

The  indefatigable  and  successful  exertions  of  the  surveying  officers,  Captains 
Gollmson  and  Kellet,  were  beyond  all,  praise;  and  never  ceased  till  we  were 
safely  at  anchor  before  Nanking, 

We,  who  looked  on  from  our  transports  at  the  bombardment  of  Woosung, 
will  not  easily  forget  the  gallant  style  in  which  "the  Blonde"  (Captain  Bouchier) 
placed  itseli  before  the  enemy's  strongest  fire,  thus  bearing  the  brunt  of  action. 
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as  is  proved  by  its  list  of  casualties  ;  though  all  the  other  vessels  were  equally 
eager  for  a  warm  post. 

From  some  naval  pen  we  shall  doubtless  have  a  good  account  of  the  Yang- 
tse-Keang,  on  which  I  will  only  say  a  few  words. 

Unless  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  are  to  be  considered  as  one  river,  then, 
the  Amazon  being  the  first,  the  Yang-tse-Keang  is  the  second  river  in  the  world 
in  point  of  length. 

If  you  consider,  however,  the  countless  canals  which  it  supplies  with  water, 
to  keep  under  constant  irrigation  trie  surrounding  country,  the  commerce  which 
it  carries  on  its  breast,  the  fruitfulness  displayed  on  its  banks,  where  the  richness 
of  the  foliage  and  the  greenness  of  the  herbage  are  quite  astonishing ;  if,  lastly, 
you  add  the  depth  and  volume  of  its  waters,  it  has  some  claims,  I  conceive,  to 
the  very  first  place  among  the  rivers  of  the  globe. 

In  going  up  the  river,  nautically  speaking  the  left,  geographically  the  right, 
bank  of  the  river  is  the  most  picturesque  side.  The  ranges  of  hills  were  fre- 
quently quadruple,  the  nearest  sweeping  down  gracefully  and  gradually  towards 
the  river.  The  other  side  for  a  long  way  is  very  flat. 

The  neat  little  villages  were  frequently,  if  not  generally,  placed  in  an  angle 
formed  by  a  canal  and  the  great  river.  The  villagers  as  we  passed  crowded  towards 
the  mouth  of  their  canals.  Great,  doubtless,  was  their  astonishment  at  the  noble 
and  to  them  novel  sight  of  a  British  fleet  of  war  ships  and  transports,  the  latter 
glistening  with  scarlet.  None  of  these  men  had  ever  seen  a  ship  more  powerful 
or  larger  than  a  Chinese  junk  of  war.  No  greater  astonishment  would  probably 
have  been  felt  by  a  pigmy  of  yore,  at  first  view,  of  any  of  the  giants,  "  men  of 
renown,"  who  lived  in  "  those  days." 

The  horrors  which  followed  the  capture  of  Chinkeangfoo  are  most  of  them 
fresh  on  the  memory  of  the  public.  Though  the  author  did  not  witness  it,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  one  of  the  Tartar  generals  having  burnt  himself  to 
death  in  his  own  chair. 

When  the  town  was  taken,  the  author,  who  was  nearly  dying  of  thirst,  broke 
into  some  houses  and  drank  a  quantity  of  cold  tea ;  but  his  thirst  was  not  half 
appeased  when  he  heard  there  was  a  well  of  beautiful  water  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  hastened  to  try  it.  Never  had  he  quaffed  any  thing  more  delicious. 
He  recommended  it  to  his  friends.  The  well  was  universally  extolled  ;  and  it 
was  not,  I  believe,  till  the  following  morning  that  nine  bodies  of  women  and 
children  were  found,  which  had  been  thrown  into  it  when  the  enemy  despaired 
of  success. 

The  interior  of  the  Tartar  part  of  the  town  stank  of  mortality  for  many 
days  after  the  capture.  There  were  also  many  dead  in  the  small  houses  in  the 
suburbs.  On  one  occasion,  on  looking  into  a  low  little  tent  made  of  mattings, 
the  author  saw  a  corpse  hanging  by  what  appeared  like  a  piece  of  twisted  linen. 
The  knees  of  the  corpse  were  bent,  the  toes  were  on  the  ground.  Such  was 
the  more  than  Roman  resolution  of  our  hitherto  despised  foes ! 


LETTER  XXVIL 

Off  Nanking,  21et  August,  1842. 

I  .  .  .  .  1  .  .  .  t  .  I  *  »  •  »  •  •  .«•••• 

The  suspension  of  hostilities,  all  the  chiefs  here  are  certain,  will  end  in 
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permanent  peace.     To-morrow  the  peace  is  to  be  signed  by  the  imperial  com- 
missioners, and  a  fortnight  later  the  emperor's  ratification  will  arrive. 

Yesterday  there  was  what  the  Quitics  call  a  grand  Tomacha  (how  do  you 
spell  it'(),*  on  board  the  flag-ship.  The  three  commissioners,  the  second  of 
whom  is  old  Elepoo  (the  same  who  would  not  kill  or  hang  Anstruther),  paid  a 
visit  of  ceremony  to  our  three  chiefs.  There  were  the  usual  guards  of  honour, 
&c.  The  commissioners  came  alongside  in  a  steamer,  and  the  Admiral's  boats 
brought  them  on  board — some  twenty  persons,  including  all  the  attendants.  The 
first  commissioner,  being  a  relative  of  the  emperor,  took  precedence,  and  wore 
a  yellow  girdle.  The  second,  Elepoo,  being  of  the  imperial  clan  or  kindred, 
that  is,  a  co-descendant  only  of  the  emperor's,  wore  a  red  girdle.  The  third 
commissioner  wore  a  blue  girdle.  In  face,  they  were  common*,  coarse,  mean- 
looking  fellows,  but  well  made  and  stout  (except  old  Elepoo),  and  graceful  and 
dignified  in  carriage,  particularly  old  yellow  girdle. 

The  next  man  in  importance  to  the  commissioners  was  the  Tartar  general: 
but  while  they  wore  a  red,  he  only  wore  a  blue  button,  though  three  of  his  staff 
wore  blue,  the  intermediate  class  between  red  and  white.  The  button,  as  Davis 
correctly  says,  is  only  a  decoration ;  but  it  is  generally  regulated  by  a  man's 
rank ;  and  1  found,  as  I  had  guessed,  that  the  Tartar  general  had  been  disgraced 
by  the  emperor,  and  yet  (a  common  case  here)  not  deprived  of  his  command. 
It  was  droll  to  see  three  men  of  superior  decorations  attending  on  him. 

This  disgraced  Tartar  was  the  only  fine-looking  man  in  visage  of  the  whole 

party.  Some  of  the  officers,  blue  buttons  too,  whom  G calls  colonels,  were 

very  mean-looking  fellows  :  nor  did  their  acts  belie  their  appearance. 

At  tiffin  they  pocketed  all  the  sweetmeats  sans  ceremonie :  but  that  was  when 
the  big-wigs  (Chinese  as  well  as  English)  were  not  present. 

To-morrow  the  English  chiefs  go  on  shore  to  visit  the  commissioners,  and 
sign  the  treaty  outside  the  town ;  for  the  Tartars  will  not,  they  say,  suffer  us  to 
go  in  at  all  without  bloodshed. 

The  Chinese  have  confessed  that  full  powers  to  treat  were  not  given  at  Pe- 
king, till  they  had  heard  there  that  Chinkeangfoo  had  been  taken  and  destroyed. 

22d.  In  consequence  of  heavy  rain  overflooding  the  roads,  the  meeting  and 
signing  are  put  oft'  till  to-morrow. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

,  4th  Sept.,  1842. 


I  wrote  you  an  account  of  the  first  visit  of  the  celestial  commissioners  to  the 
British  flag-ship.  A  few  days  later  our  chiefs  returned  the  visit  in  a  joss-house 
outside  the  town — in  one  of  the  suburbs.  The  boats  took  us  very  near,  and 
there  were  a  great  many  sedan  chairs,  for  those  who  chose  to  be  carried.  I 

*  This  letter  was  addresBed  to  a  person  in  India. 
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accepted  one,  not  imagining  the  place  of  meeting  to  be  so  near  as  it  was.  The 
British  escort  consisted  of  the  grenadier  company,  and  band  of  the  18th  Royal 
Irish.  When  we  came  to  the  court-yard  of  the  appointed  house,  we  walked 
through  two  rows  of  Tartar  soldiers,  armed  only  with  small  triangular  flags, 
about  three  feet  long.  Crowds  of  people  looked  on,  as  crowds  of  boats  had 
lined  the  creek  up  which  we  came.  The  place  of  meeting  was  certainly  paltry  ; 
and  altogether  it  was  a  poor  affair  compared  with  the  visit  to  the  flag-ship.  Sir 
Henry  sat  in  the  centre  with  the  general  and  admiral  on  either  side,  and  next  to 
them  the  commissioners,  Lord  Saltoun,  and  the  military  and  naval  officers.  The 
lower  part  of  this  and  the  whole  of  the  outer  room,  were  crowded  with  British 
officers.  Old  Elepoo,  who  sat  between  the  general  and  Lord  Saltoun,  was  the 
chief  object  of  interest.  Major  Anstruther  was  presented  to  him  by  the  general, 
to  express  his  gratitude  to  his  former  preserver.  The  major's  appearance  excited 
no  little  amusement.  For  want  of  a  full  uniform  of  his  own,  he  had  donned  that 
of  a  naval  post  captain,  and  looked  very  soldier-like.  All  the  interpreters  were 
busily  employed,  carrying  on  conversation  to  and  fro :  GutzlaflT,  Thorn,  T.  Lay, 
and  last,  not  least,  little  Morrison  with  his  sharp  intelligent  face,  all  in  their 
Sunday  best. 

The  chief  commissioner,  Keyang — old  yellow  girdle — was  full  of  royal 
curiosity  about  epaulettes,  embroidery,  and  gilt  buttons.  There  was  a  poor  sort 
of  tiffin  laid  out,  cakes,  sweetmeats,  and  so  forth.  The  warm  wine  spoken  of 
by  Davis  was  handed  about,  and  really  had  not  a  bad  taste ;  but  the  weather 
was  too  hot  to  enjoy  any  thing  warm.  Tea  of  the  first  quality  was  also  handed 
round. 

The  English  and  Chinese  bands  played  alternately  outside  in  the  courtyard. 
Ours  excited  great  admiration,  especially  from  the  lower  Chinese.  Of  theirs 
one  was  tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  clown  in  Shakspeare,  "  If  you  have  any 
that  cannot  be  heard,  to  it  again." 

When  the  time  of  departure  arrived,  the  commissioners  came  out  as  far  as 
the  outer  courts  with  their  guests,  and  there  took  leave. 

The  next  visit  was  a  private  one  to  the  commissioners  by  the  plenipo  to 
transact  business,  and  a  day  was  then  appointed  to  sign  and  seal  on  board  the 
flag-ship.  It  was,  however,  put  off  on  account  of  the  illness  of  old  Elepoo. 
This  old  gentleman  sent  an  officer  on  board  the  *'  Queen"  steamer  for  some 
medicine  recommended  by  the  surgejon.  The  officer,  named  Chang,  though  a 
blue  button,  is  a  disreputable  character,  and  he  got  drunk  in  the  gunroom.  The 
consequence  was  that  he  lost  the  label  which  should  have  accompanied  the 
medicine,  and  thus  Elepoo  swallowed  at  once  what  should  have  lasted  three 
days.  It  nearly  killed  him.  In  the  mean  time  the  emperor's  consent  to  the 
treaty,  as  sent  to  him  in  the  rough,  arrived,  with  only  one  objection  :  viz.,  to  the 
trade  with  Foochonfoo.  However,  as  Sir  Henry  would  not  yield,  the  commis- 
sioners signed  the  treaty  on  the  29th  August,  on  board  the  flag-ship  "  Cornwallis." 
You  will  read  the  treaty  in  the  papers,  it  is  a  glorious  one  for  England ;  and 
yet,  considering  the  hold  we  now  have  on  their  empire,  does  not  bear  very  hard 
on  the  Chinese. 

On  the  day  of  signature  old  Elepoo  was  so  feeble  from  the  unlucky  dose,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  from  the  boat  to  the  cabin,  and  to  lie  on  a  sofa  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  or  three  hours  the  commissioners  remained  on  board. 
It  was  quite  a  touching  sight  to  witness  the  enthusiastic  yet  respectful  reception, 
by  British  officers,  of  this  benevolent  old  Mandarin,  who  was  almost  too  feeble 
to  bring  his  hands  together  in  the  Chinese  mode  of  saluting. 

Before  business,  we  were  all  presented  to  His  Royal  Highness,  Keyning. 

I  was  obliged  to  go  through  the  cabin,  in  at  one  door  and  out  at  the  other — a 
miniature  caricature  of  the  court  of  St.  James's. 
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The  Admiral  gave  the  Commissioners  a  capital  tiffin;  and  royalty,  especially, 
seemed  pleased  with  the  wine,  cherry  brandy,  and  other  cordials. 

A  couple  of  days  after  the  signature,  the  two  steamers,  Tenasserim  and 
Sesostris,  were  despatched  with  the  news  to  Calcutta,  and  to  England  via  Bombay. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  General,  the  strength  of  whose  constitution  has 
excited  the  wonder  both  of  navy  and  army,  has  of  late  not  been  very  well.  On 
the  day  of  signature  he  nearly  fainted. 

The  last  intelligence  of  the  General's  health  was  much  better. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 


A  FEW  concluding  remarks  upon  our  past  and  future  policy  in  China,  are 
offered  with  diffidence,  merely  as  the  author's  own  opinions,  and  nothing  more. 

The  origin  of  the  late  war  with  China  may  be  passed  over  very  briefly; 
because,  upon  this  subject,  so  much  has  already  been  written,  affirmed,  denied, 
and  defended. 

The  seizure  of  the  opium  by  Linn  was  undoubtedly  the  great  immediate 
source  whence  the  causes  of  the  subsequent  rupture  flowed.  It  was  the  circum- 
stances attending  that  seizure,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  out  his  plans,  which 
were  made  the  ground  of  complaint  against  Linn  and  his  master.  The  real 
offence  lay  in  the  loss  of  the  opium ;  the  pretext  was  the  insult  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  British  government. 

But  the  fact  was,  that  matters  had  long  arrived  at  such  a  state  between  the 
two  nations,  that  nothing  but  force  could  apply  any  but  a.  very  temporary 
remedy.  With  a  few  occasional  exceptions,  the  English  had  too  long  submitted 
to  the  insults  and  unjust  exactions  of  the  Chinese  provincial  government;  and 
the  insolence  of  the  latter  rose  with  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  the  former. 
Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  last  long  after  the  arrival  of  a  British  repre- 
sentative of  her  Majesty,  who  could  hardly  be  expected  tamely  to  submit  to  the 
insults  long  borne  by  those  who  sacrificed  every  thing  to  their  immediate  com- 
mercial prosperity.  The  English  were  inspired  by  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
power,  if  exerted.  The  Chinese  were  emboldened  by  impunity,  as  well  as  by 
their  jealousies  and  fears,  to  continue  that  intimidation  which  they  had  so  long 
found  successful. 

The  time,  however,  was  at  last  arrived  when  it  became  necessary  that  one 
nation  should  bend  to  the  other.  The  struggle  began  with  Lord  Napier.  The 
Chinese  triumphed  over  the  speculative  timidity  of  our  government,  and  grew 
more  insolent  than  ever.  The  result  was  inevitable.  There  arose  a  confused 
entanglement  of  interests — a  denial  on  either  side  of  both  right  and  might  on  the 
other — in  short,  a  Gordian  knot,  which  diplomacy  could  not  untie,  but  which  the 
sword  has  cut. 

The  Chinese  government,  grown  daily  more  jealous  of  our  increasing  power 
in  Asia,  was  fearful  we  should  establish  a  footing  in  its  dominions,  in  the  south 
of  which  our  influence  was  daily  augmenting. 

That  the  yearly  loss  of  their  silver  was  also  a  great  matter  of  regret  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  horror  expressed 
against  opium  by  his  celestial  majesty  was  equally  sincere.  But,  at  any  rate, 
his  principal  motives  of  action  were  grounded  upon  rqore  important  and  less 
evitable  dangers.  Was  the  Chinese  government  in  error?  Yes;  but  in  this  only, 
that  it  over-estimated  its  own  strength.  It  was  not  aware  of  the  immense 
superiority  which  our  naval  science  and  military  discipline  give  us  over  half- 
civilized  antagonists.  In  all  other  respects  the  Chinese  rightly  foresaw  their 
danger.  Their  fears  are  beginning  to  be  realized.  The  first  blow  has  been 


struck  ;  and  the  future  conquest  of  China  appears  almost  inevitable.  At  least  the 
difficulty  of  avoiding  future  collisions  is  very  great.  But  of  this  hereafter. 

Fearful  of  the  charge  of  presumption,  the  author  will  only  slightly  touch  on 
the  conduct  of  the  expedition  to  China ;  but  he  cannot  refrain  from  making  a 
few  general  remarks. 

During  the  period  that  preceded  the  first  treaty,  the  indecision  displayed  was 
doubtless  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  views  of  the  home 
government, — an  uncertainty  shared  by  the  British  public  in  general.  This  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  A  war  with  China — a  war,  whose  consequences  could 
not  be  calculated,  and  were  yet  of  such  importance  for  the  future,  was  not  to  be 
lightly  entered  into.  Yet  to  shrink  from  it  in  moral  cowardice,  appeared  alike 
degrading  and  impolitic.  Hence  that  doubt  and  irresolution,  which  terminated 
only  with  the  rupture  of  the  first  treaty ;  and  with  the  at  last  acknowledged 
necessity  of  humbling,  at  all  risks,  the  government  of  China. 

The  attack  of  Canton,  with  a  force  which,  including  the  naval  brigade,  did 
not  exceed  3000  men,  was  the  first  step  taken  to  convince  the  Chinese  of  em- 
power. If,  instead  of  compelling  our  general  to  take  a  ransom,  Captain  Elliot 
had  then  declared,  "  I  will  make  no  separate  treaty  for  Canton.  You  must 
surrender  your  town  or  make  a  permanent  peace  for  the  whole  empire,"  the 
war  would,  in  all  probability,  have  terminated  in  that  city. 

As  to  the  talk  of  humanity,  that  was  cant — sheer  contemptible  cant.  How 
did  we  prove  our  humanity?  Thus:  by  allowing  the  guilty  city,  the  cause  of 
the  quarrel,  the  seat  of  our  many  degradations,  to  ransom  itself;  and  then 
immediately  turning  our  bloody  wrath  against  cities  and  people  who  did  not 
for  some  time  even  know  what  we  wanted. 

Canton  ransomed,  the  general  peace  might  be  considered  more  distant  than 
ever:  for  then  we  had  to  Took  around  for  another  great  city,  at  once  important 
and  vulnerable.  •  When  we  arrived  before  Nanking,  that  town,  after  the  example 
of  Canton,  wished  to  make  a  separate  treaty  for  itself.  Fortunately  for  us,  how- 
ever, the  emperor,  on  hearing  of  the  capture  and  almost  total  destruction  of 
Chinkeangfoo,  despatched  full  powers  to  treat  for  a  general  peace. 

What  an  illustrious  personage  is  said  to  have  observed  on  hearing  of  the  first 
capture  of  Ghuzni,  applies,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  to  our  recent  suc- 
cesses in  China :  the  difficulties  have  only  commenced.  The  author  does  not  allude  to 
any  uncertainty  of  the  emperor's  keeping  faith;  not  being  of  the  number  of  those 
who  attach  such  immense  importance  to  the  value  of  the  imperial  signature. 
Our  security  lies  in  the  fact  of  six  of  the  21,000,000  having  been  already  paid ; 
and  slitt  more  in  the  well  known  earnest  desire  of  the  emperor  to  recover  his  lost 
islands,  which  he  now  despairs  of  regaining  by  force  of  arms.  Even  should  the 
war  again  break  out,  which  Heaven  forbid,  six  millions  of  dollars,  added  to  the 
six  taken  at  Canton,  is  no  bad  yearly  instalment,  en  attendant  the  final  adjust- 
ment 

But  the  diplomatic  difficulties  did  not  terminate  with,  but,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
menced from  the  treaty  of  Nanking.  That  treaty  was  made  by  cannon  and 
musketry,  and  established  by  knock-down  arguments.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  ordinarily  tortuous  paths  of  diplomacy  were,  as  far  as  immediate 
negotiations  were  concerned,  made  straight  and  easy  to  the  conquerors:  but  the 
making  and  carrying  into  effect  the  regulations  for  future  commercial  intercourse 
\vith  the  five  ports  mentioned  in  the  Appendix*  will  be  no  easy  matter.  The 
chief  difficulty,  however  will  be  to  preserve  peace. 

No  sensible  or  humane  person  can  desire  another  contest  with  the  Chinese; 
yet  great  skill  and  judgment  will  be  required  to  avert  the  evil.  It  will  be  quite 

*  The  Appendix  contains  the  official  document  published  to  British  subjects  in  China,  on  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  by  the  commissioners  of  both  nations. 
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as  necessary  in  future  to  protect  the  Chinese  from  the  violence  of  European 
adventurers,  as  the  Europeans  from  the  insults  of  the  Chinese. 

Fortunately,  the  present  plenipotentiary  is  universally  considered  fully  equal  to 
the  difficult  task  of  controlling  the  commercial  and  political  confusion,  which 
more  or  less  threatens  us  in  a  country,  where  the  real  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ment is  now  first  apparent  to  its  own  subjects,  as  well  as  confirmed  to  strangers. 

If  adopting  our  usual  Eastern  policy,  we  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
China,  other  European  nations  will  follow  our  example;  and  wars,  not  confined 
to  Asia,  will  be  the  too  probable  consequences. 

We  must,  therefore,  continue  to  exercise  the  moderation  displayed  in  the  treaty 
of  Nanking,  and  allay  the  fears  of  the  Chinese  as  to  our  views  of  territorial 
aggrandizement. 

But  this  will  never  be  the  case,  if  we  suffer  any  of  the  missionaries  in  China  to 
combine  political  with  religious  views.  We  must  not  permit  the  doctrines  of 
Machiavelli  or  Robespierre  engrafted  on  those  of  our  Saviour,  to  be  preached  in 
that  country;  though  there  exist  persons  who  imagine  most  unwisely  that  the 
Christian  religion  can  be  propagated  by  fire  and  sword. 

If  peace  is  to  be  maintained,  if  the  aim  of  conquest  is  sincerely  repudiated,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  invest  the  authorities  in  China  with  very  great  powers,  which 
will  be  necessary  also  to  secure  commercial  prosperity  to  England  and  India. 
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CIRCULAR. 
To  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Subjects  in  China. 

HER  Britannic  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary,  &c.  in  China,  has  extreme  gratifi- 
cation in  announcing  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  China,  that  he  has  this  day 
concluded  and  signed,  with  the  Chinese  High  Commissioners  deputed  to  nego- 
tiate with  him,  a  treaty,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important  pro- 
visions:— 

1.  Lasting  peace  and  friendship  between  the  two  empires. 

2.  China  to  pay  21,000,000  dollars,  in  the  course  of  the  present  and  the  three 
succeeding  years. 

3.  The  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Forchonfoo,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  to  be 
thrown  open  to  British  merchants.     Consular  officers  to  be  appointed  to  reside 
at  them,  and  regular  and  just  tariffs  of  import  and  export  (as  well  as  inland 
transit)  duties  to  be  established  and  published. 

4.  The  island  of  Hongkong  to  be  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, her  heirs  and  successors. 

5.  All  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  (whether  natives  of  Europe  or  India), 
who  may  be  in  confinement  in  any  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  to  be  uncondi- 
tionally released. 

6.  An  act  of  full  and  entire  amnesty  to  be  published  by  the  Emperor,  under 
his  imperial  sign  manual  and  seal,  to  all  Chinese  subjects  on  account  of  their 
having  held  service  or  intercourse  with,  or  resided  under,  the  British  Govern- 
ment or  its  officers. 

7.  Correspondence  to  be  conducted  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  amongst  the 
officers  of  both  governments. 

8.  On  the  Emperor's  assent  being  received  to  this  treaty,  and  the  payment  of 
the  first  6,000.000  dollars,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  forces  to  retire  from  Nan- 
king and  the  Grand  Canal,  and  the  military  post  at  Churhai  to  be  also  with- 
drawn ;  but  the  islands  of  Chusan  and  Koolungsoo  are  to  be  held  until  the  money 
payments  and  the  arrangements  for  opening  the  ports  be  completed. 

In  promulgating  this  highly  satisfactory  intelligence,  Her  Majesty's  Plenipo- 
tiary,  &c.  purposely  refrains  from  any  detailed  expression  of  his  own  senti- 
ments, as  to  the  surpassing  skill,  energy,  devotion,  and  valour  which  have  dis- 
tinguished the  various  grades,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  of  all  arms  of  Her 
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Majesty's  combined  forces,  during  the  contest  that  has  led  to  these  momentous 
results.  The  claims  which  have  been  thus  established  will  be  doubtless  ac- 
knowledged by  the  highest  authorities.  In  the  meantime  Her  Majesty's  Pleni- 
potentiary congratulates  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  China  on  the  occasion  of 
a  peace,  which  he  trusts  and  believes  will,  in  due  time,  be  equally  beneficial  to 
the  subjects  and  interests  of  both  England  and  China. 

God  save  the  Queen ! 

Dated  on  board  the  steam  frigate  "  Queen,"  in 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang  River,  off  Nanking,  this 
day  of  August,  1842. 


THE  END. 
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"  If  some  writers,  from  the  minute  accuracy  of  their  details,  have  been  likened  to  such  painters  as 
Mieris  and  Jan  Steen,  Mr.  Kohl's  work  is  nothing  less  than  the  daguerreotype  itself.  He  has  given  us 
St.  Petersburg  by  winter  and  by  summer,  by  day  and  by  night ;  with  its  Neva,  canals,  quays,  markets, 
shops,  houses — each  swarming  with  its  respective  population,  not  stiffly  drawn  as  if  sitting  for  their  pic- 
ture, but  caught  in  full  life  and  movement,  song,  laugh,  and  talk,  hit  off  in  every  shade  and  grade 
of  mind,  habit,  speech,  and  costume,  under  every  aspect  of  feasting  and  fasting,  buying  and  selling, 
driving  and  walking,  idling,  smoking,  teaching  and  learning,  baptising  and  burying  ;  and  all  with  a  truth 
and  vivacity  which  would  be  impossible  to  surpass." — London  Quarterly  Review. 

"  No  novel  is  more  entertaining,  no  romance  more  surprising  than  this  work." — John  Bull, 
"  A  more  faithful  and  more  able  painter  of  men  and  manners  than  the  author  of  this  work,  the  reader 
is  not  likely  to  meet  with  in  half  a  century." — London  Athenaeum. 
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Of  this  intensely  interesting  work  four  editions  were  published  in  London  in  a  few  months. 
The  following  notices  will  show  in  what  esteem  the  work  is  there  held. 

"  I  will  ask  you  to  read  the  Narrative  of  Lieut.  Eyre,  and  remind  you  of  the  description  there  given 
of  the  greatest  disaster  that  ever  befel  a  British  Army." — Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  The  first  notice  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Affghanistan  previous  to  and  during  the  insurrection 
at  Cabul  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  in  the  shape  of  a  Journal  by  one  of  the  sufferers,  and 
a  prisoner,  Lieut.  Vincent  Eyre,  of  the  Bengal  Infantry." — Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

"A  volume  of  thrilling  interest,  from  the  pen  of  Lieutenant  Vincent  Eyre,  containing  a  narrative 
of  the  military  operations  at  Cabul,  and  the  retreat  and  destruction  of  our  army,  has  just  issued  from 
Mr.  Murray's  press,  and  confirms  the  worst  impression  that  has  been  entertained  of  the  policy  in  Aff- 
ghanistan." — United  Service  Gazette. 

"This  is  the  first  voice  that  has  reached  us  from  the  late  prisoners  at  Cabul — the  first  clear  and 
consistent  account  of  the  disasters  that  overwhelmed  a  British  army,  and  brought  disgrace  on  the  British 
name." — Athenceum. 

"  Lieutenant  Eyre,  whose  name  is  prominently  mentioned  in  the  celebrated  letter  of  Lady  Sale, 
was  a  foremost  actor  in  the  scenes  of  this  dreadful  time,  and  has  here  described  them  with  the  know- 
ledge and  precision  of  an  accomplished  soldier,  and  in  the  manner  and  temper  eminently  suited  to  such 
a  narrative — straight  forward,  manly,  unaffected.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  and  was  sent  by  Lieut. 
Eyre  from  his  Affglian  prison." — Examiner. 

"  The  '  Journal  of  an  Affghan  Prisoner'  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting  narratives  we  have  met 
with  for  a  long  time.  The  reader  is  hurried  on  as  in  a  tragic  story,  till  the  fatal  close  of  the  most  disas- 
trous retreat  on  record,  when  Dr.  Brydon,  the  sole  representative  of  seventeen  thousand  persons,  was 
hunted  into  Jellalabad." — Spectator. 

"  There  is  no  part  of  the  book  which  does  not  well  deserve  and  which  will  not  well  repay  a  careful 
perusal ;  and,  indeed,  the  public  has  much  cause  to  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Eyre  for  the  publication  of  so 
excellent  and  so  valuable  a  narrative  regarding  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  interesting  events  of 
modern  times." — Times. 

"  This  work  is,  we  hope,  already  in  the  hands  of  most  of  our  readers.  It  would  deserve  to  be  read 
for  its  graphic  power,  its  animation,  and  its  intense  interest,  were  it  merely  a  work  of  fiction ;  but  it  has 
no  other  marks  of  fiction  about  it.  On  the  other  hand,  every  sentence  is  impressed  with  the  manly 
dignity  of  the  severest  devotion  to  truth." — Standard. 

"  We  join  those  who  have  preceded  us  in  our  notice  of  this  book  in  cordially  recommending  it.  It 
is  replete  with  interest,  because  fraught  with  information.  The  journal  kept  by  the  author  during  his 
imprisonment  in  Afghanistan  contains  a  painfully  impressive  detail  of  sufferings  which  he  seems  to  nave 
borne  with  a  courage  that  no  disasters  could  abate." — Globe. 

"  Before  we  take  leave  of  Lieu'tenant  Eyre,  we  must  express  our  sense  of  his  merits  as  a  chronicler 
of  the  occurrences  in  which  he  took  part ;  a  duty  performed  by  him,  not  only  in  the  modest,  unassuming 
style  of  a  well-informed  and  able  man,  but  also  in  that  of  a  sincere,  and  we  have  no  doubt  a  devout 
Christian. — Morning  Herald. 
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